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PART  III. 

INDUSTRY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

CHAPTER  v.  — Commerce. 

Sect.  I.  —  General  Remarks  an  Commerce* 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  has,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
formed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  her  wealth  and  power ;  and  no 
account  of  the  state  and  resources  of  the  empire  can  have  any  preten- 
sions to  completeness  in  which  it  does  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  place. 

Mode  in  which  Commerce  contributes  to  increase  Wealth  —  Means 
by  which  it  may  be  promoted.  —  Strictly  speaking  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 
proper in  a  statistical  work  to  say  any  thing  on  topics  of  this  sort ; 
but  so  much  misconception  is  entertained  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
commerce  contributes  to  increase  wealth,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  promoted,  that  we  hope  to  be  excused  for  submitting  a  few 
obsenrations  upon  these  points*  No  one  doubts  that  they  are  of  the 
greatest  importance* 

The  influence  of  commerce  upon  national  wealth  is  only  indirect. 
Those  engaged  in  commercial  .undertakings  make  no  change  in  the 
articles  they  buy  and  sell :  they  merely  barter  one  sort  of  produce 
for  another ;  and,  generally  speaking,  what  is  given  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  what  is  got  The  advantage  of  the  exchange  —  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  overrate  its  importance  —  consists  in  its  enabling  those  who 
produce  the  commodities  or  articles  that  form  the  subject-matter  of 
commerce  to  carry  on  their  business  without  interruption.  The  in- 
tervention of  merchants  and  dealers  gives  a  continuous  motion  to  the 
plough  and  the  loom.  They  collect  and  distribute  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities ;  they  buy  of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  the  things  they 
have  to  sell ;  and  bringing  together  every  variety  of  useful  and 
desirable  articles  in  shops  and  warehouses,  individuals  are  able,  with- 
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out  difficulty  or  loss  of  time,  to  supply  themselves  with  whatever  they 
want.  Were  the  class  of  dealers  annihilated,  that  division  of  labour 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  most 
part  of  their  progress  would  be  wholly  destroyed.  The  moment  an 
individual  had  produced  a  quantity  of  wheat,  of  cloth,  or  of  shoes,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  peculiar  occupation ;  and  to  en- 
deavour, first  to  dispose  of  his  produce,  and  next,  to  find  out  the 
various  individuals  possessed  of,  and  willing  to  part  with,  the  different 
articles  required  for  his  consumption.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  employment ;  and 
every  family  would  be  obliged  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  most 
things  required  for  its  support.  All  the  advantages  of  co-operation 
and  combination  would  be  lost;  society  would  be  thrown  back  into 
primeval  barbarism,  and  would  not  possess  a  tenth  part  of  the  accom- 
modations that  are  now  enjoyed. 

But  this  is  not  all.     Besides  enabling  individuals  to  addict  them- 
selves, in  preference,   to  such  employments  as  suit  their  tastes   or 
capacities,   and  to  prosecute   them  without  interruption,  commerce 
gives  birth  to  a  territorial  division  of  labour.     Different  countries, 
and  different  provinces  of  the  same  country,  differ  in  situation,  soil, 
climate,  and  productions :   some  are  admirably  fitted  for  producing 
com  and  wool,  but  are  without  wine  and  silk ;  some  have  rich  mines, 
while  their  cultivated  lands  are  poor  and  scanty ;  some  are  overrun 
by  forests,  wkile  others  can  hardly  boast  of  a  solitary  tree :   nor  is 
there,  in  point  of  fact,  a  single  country,  however  rich  in  native  pro- 
ducts, that  would  not,  if  confined  to  its  own  resources,  be  destitute  of 
many  articles  indispensable  to  a  comfortable  existence.     But,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  free  commercial  intercourse,  what  is  deficient  in  one 
district  is  balanced  by  what  is  superfluous  in  another ;  and  an  in* 
dustrious  nation  enjoys  whatever  is  useful,  rare,  or  valuable  in  all 
the  countries  and  climates  of  the  world.     As  soon  as  a  commercial 
intercourse  grows  up,  each  people  endeavours  to  avail  itself  of  its 
peculiar  means  of  production.     Capital  and  industry  are  diverted,  in 
preference,  to  those  employments  in  which  the  physical  circumstances 
of  particular  countries,  or  the  genius  of  their  inhabitants,  especially 
fit  them  to  excel;   while  by  exchanging  such  portions  of  their  pe- 
culiar produce  as  exceed  their  own  consumption  for  the  peculiar 
articles  raised  by  others,  each  is  supplied  with  all  that  is  elsewhere  ob- 
tainable :  at  the  same  time  that  the  productive  powers  are  stimulated 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased. It  is  thus,  that  by  distributing  the  various  articles  suitable  for 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  man  in  different  and  distant  regions. 
Providence  has  provided  for  their  mutual  dependence,  and  made  the 
selfish  pursuits  of  individuals  and  nations  subservient  to  the  general  good. 
Brief  as  this  statement  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy 
of  all  attempts  to   promote  commerce  or  industry  by   enactments 
intended  to  force  capital  into  channeb  where  it  would  not  naturally 
flow.     Such  regulations  universally  proceed  on  mistaken  principles, 
and  are  sure  to  be  pernicious.     They  disturb  that  distribution  of 
labour  which  is  most  consonant  to  the  order  of  nature;  and  limit 
that  division  of  employments  among  different  individuals  and  countries 
of  which  every  fresh  extension  is  sure  to  be  advantageous.     Those 
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who  maintain  the  policy  of  endeavouring,  by  means  of  legislative 
enactments,  to  give  a  more  profitable  direction  to  national  industry 
than  it  would  naturally  take,  assume  that  governments  know  better 
than  their  subjects  what  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  latter.  But  any  such  assumption  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
preposterous  and  absurd.  <*  The  statesman,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "^  who 
should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most  unne- 
cessary attention,  but  assume^  an  authority  which  could  safely  be 
trusted  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no  council  or  senate  what- 
ever, and  which  would  no  where  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  folly  and  presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to 
exercise  it."  —  (  Wealth  of  NaHons^  p.  200.) 

The  conduct  of  individuals  in  matters  of  this  sort  may  always 
be  safely  left  to  be  determined  by  their  own  prudence  and  sagacity. 
We  have  the  very  best  security — the  plain  and  obvious  interest  of 
the  parties — that  they  will,  speaking  generally,  do  that  which  is 
most  for  their  own  advantage ;  and,  consequently,  for  that  of  the  state 
of  which  they  are  subjects.  Hence  the  policy  of  leaving  thenl,  in  all 
cases,  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way,  and  of  interfering 
only  when  they  attempt  unjustly  to  encroach  upon  each  other. 
Freedom  and  security  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  stimulate  industry 
and  invention,  and  to  insure  the  most  rapid  advancement  in  the  career 
of  improvement. 

When  a  restriction  is  laid  on  the  importation  of  any  description 
of  commodities  previously  brought  from  abroad,  their  price  suddenly 
rises,  and  the  home  producers  get  an  advantage ;  but  what  they  gain 
in  this  way  is  plainly  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  is, 
besides,  of  trifling  importance.  For,  additional  capital  being  drawn 
to  the  business,  prices  are  very  soon  reduced  to  the  level  that  barely 
afibrds  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  Now,  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
level  may  be  identical  with  that  at  which  prices  stood  previously  to  the 
restriction ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  be  considerably  higher. 
If  the  former  should  happen  to  be  the  case,  little,  though  something, 
will  have  been  lost,  but  nothing  whatever  will  have  been  gained,  by 
the  restriction.  By  ceasing  to  import  from  the-  foreigner,  we  must 
also  cease  exporting  to  him ;  for  the  exports  are,  in  all  cases,  merely 
the  equivalents  of  the  imports.  All,  therefore,  that  will  have  been 
accomplished  by  this  measure  will  be  the  transference  of  capital  from 
one  employment  to  another.  That  equality  of  protection  to  which 
all  individuals  are  justly  entitled  will  have  been  encroached  upon ; 
the  increase  of  one  business  will  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
depression  of  some  other  that  was  equally  advantageous ;  but  no  ad- 
dition will  have  been  made  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  or  to  the' 
facilities  for  employing  that  capital  with  security  and  advantage. 

But,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  price  of  an  article  imported 
from  abroad  is  not  the  same  after  its  importation  is  prohibited,  but  is 
permanently  raised ;  for,  if  we  could  previously  have  produced  it  as 
cheaply  as  foreigners,  it  would  not  have  been  imported.  Instead  of 
being  obtainable,  as  before,  for  1,000,000/.,  the  article  will  henceforth 
cost  perhaps  1,200,000/.,  or  1,500,000/.     And  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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effect  of  this  artificial  increase  of  price  on  the  consumers  of  the  article 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if,  supposing  the  trade  to  have  continued  free^ 
a  peculiar  tax  of  200,000/.  or  500,000/.  a  year  had  been  laid  on  them. 
But  it  will  be  observed  that,  had  such  a  tax  been  imposed,  its  produce 
would  have  come  into  the  hands  of  government,  and  would  have 
formed  a  portion  of  the  national  income ;  whereas  the  increased  cost 
of  the  article  is,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  occasioned  by  an 
increased  difficulty  of  production^  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  advantage  to 
any  one.   . 

It  consequently  results  that,  even  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  a 
restrictive  regulation  has  no  tendency  to  raise  prices,  it  is  hurtful,  by 
changing  the  natural  distribution  of  capital,  and  lessening  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  produce  of  industry  to  the  same  extent  that  it  in- 
creases the  home  demand.  But  in  that  incomparably  more  numerous 
class  of  cases  in  which  a  restriction  occasions  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  article  which  it  affects,  it  is  infinitely  more  injurious.  Besides  the 
mischief  arising  from  varying  the  natural  distribution  of  capital,  and 
circumscribing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  such  restriction 
imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people,  foi:  no  purpose  of  general  or 
public  utility,  but  to  produce  a  certain  and  grievous  injury,  by  tempt- 
ing individuals  to  withdraw  from  really  advantageous  businesses  to 
engage  in  those  that  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  great  national  loss, 
and  which  must  be  abandoned  the  moment  the  prohibition  ceases  to  be 
enforced. 

**  The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  another,  in 
producing  particular  conmiodities,  are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them, 
at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which,  at  least,  equally  good 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  a  reasonable 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  en- 
courage the  making  of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scotland?  But  if 
there  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in  turning  towards  any  employ- 
ment thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  And  industry  of  the  country 
than  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be  an  absurdity,  though 
not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  in  turning 
towards  any  such  employment  a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three  hundredth 
part  more  of  either.  Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  be  natural  or  acquired,  is,  in  this  respect,  of  no 
consequence*  As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those  advantages,  and 
the  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantageous  for  the 
latter  nation  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired 
advantage  only  which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour  who  exer- 
cises another  trade ;  and  yet  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to 
buy  of  one  another,  than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  par- 
ticular trades."  —  (  Wealth  of  Nations^  p.  201.) 

These  observations  will  probably  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  commerce  contributes  to  increase  wealth,  and  of 
the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  it.  Those  who 
wish  for  further  information  on  these  points  may  consult  the  Wealth 
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of  Nations,  the  Treatise  on  Commerce  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  such  like  works. 

It  is  usual,  in  treating  of  commerce  in  statistical  publications,  to 
distribute  the  details  under  the  heads  of  home  and  of  foreign  trade, 
It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  always  to  separate  what  belongs  to  the  one 
from  what  belongs  to  the  other;  but  the  distinction  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes. 

1.  Home  Trade, — By  this  is  understood  the  commercial  transactions 
carried  on  by  individuals  of  the  same  country  with  each  other.  In 
countries  like  France,  where  octrois  are  established,  a  kind  of  rough 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  transactions ;  but  in 
such  a  country  as  England,  where,  with  but  few  exceptions,  no  account 
is  taken  of  any  article  brought  to  market,  there  are  no  means  what- 
ever of  estimating  the  amount  of  this  trade :  it  is  obvious,  however, 
that  it  must  be  very  great  Articles  of  provision  and  clothing  are,  of 
course,  the  most  prominent ;  but  coal,  and  various  articles  of  building 
and  manufacture,  are  also  very  important. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  engagements  annually  entered  into  with  each  other  by  the  in- 
habitants of  all  rich  and  populous  countries  very  far  exceed  the 
number  and  importance  of  Uiose  they  enter  into  with  foreigners. 
But  it  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  follow,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  the  home  trade  is  more  beneficial  than  the  foreign  trade. 
Commerce,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  not  directly  productive ;  and, 
in  estimating  the  comparative  advantageousness  of  the  traffic  we 
carry  on  among  ourselves  and  that  which  we  carry  on  with  others,  it 
will  not  do  to  look  merely  at  the  magnitude  and  number  of  the  trans- 
actions in  each.  The  real  question  is,  which  occasions  the  greatest 
subdivision  of  employments,  and  gives  the  most  powerful  spur  to 
industry?  This,  however,  is  a  question  that  does  not,  perhaps, 
admit  of  any  very  satisfactory  solution.  Without  some  species  of 
home  trade,  no  division  of  employments  could  ever  have  been  made, 
and  man  must  have  continued* in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  And  it 
may,  therefore,  be  truly  said,  that  the  home  trade  is  the  most  indis- 
pensable to  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  the  arts.  But  those  who 
consider  the  influence  of  foreign  commerce  in  making  man  acquainted 
with  an  infinity  of  useful  and  desirable  products  of  which  be  must 
otherwise  have  been  ignorant,  —  in  diverting  the  industry  of  every 
country  into  the  most  profitable  channels, — in  improving  every  pro- 
cess carried  on  at  home,  by  opening  the  markets  of  the  world  to  its 
produce,  —  and  in  exciting  the  desires,  and  stimulating  the  industry 
and  invention  of  all  classes,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  has 
principally  contributed  to  advance  society  to  the  high  state  of  im- 
provement to  which  it  has  attained. 

At  no  very  distant  period,  various  restraints  were  imposed  on 
several  branches  of  the  home  trade.  Of  these  the  most  important 
seem  to  have  been  those  laid  on  the  dealers  in  com.  The  practices 
termed  engrossing,  or  the  buying  up  of  large  quantities  of  com  and 
other  victual,  in  the  view  of  selling  them  at  some  future  period  ;ybre^ 
stcJlingy  or  the  buying  of  or  contracting  for  com  or  other  victual  on 
its  way  to  market ;  and  regrating,  or  the  selling  of  corn  or  other 
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victual  in  the  same  market  in  which  it  had  been  bought,  —  were  all 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  But  the  pernicious  effects  of  «^uch 
interference  at  length  became  obvious ;  and  the  statutes  against  fore- 
stalling, &C.,  after  being  materially  modified  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
were  finally  repealed  in  1772. 

It  was  not  unusual,  under  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  line,  for  the 
crown  to  grant  monopolies  to  some  one  individual  or  set  of  indivi- 
duals, conveying  to  him  or  them  the  sole  right  to  make,  buy,  sell, 
export,  or  import  some  commodity  or  class  of  commodities.  This 
abuse  was  carried  to  a  very  great  height  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  grievance  became  at  length  so  insupportable  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  government,  which  looked  upon  the  power  of 
granting  monopolies  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  prerogative,  they 
were  abolished  in  1624  by  the  famous  act,  21  James  I.  cap.  3.  This 
act  declares  that  all  monopolies,  grants,  and  letters-patent,  for  the 
sole  buying,  selling,  and  making  of  goods  and  manufactures,  not 
given  by  act  of  parliament,  shall  be  null  and  void.  It  excepts  patents  for 
fourteen  years  for  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  new  manufactures 
within  the  realm,  and  for  the  true  and  first  inventors  of  such  manu- 
factures, provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous  to 
the  state.  It  also  excepts  grants  by  act  of  parliament  to  corpora- 
tions, companies,  &c. 

This  act  efi*ectually  secured  the  freedom  of  internal  industry,  and 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  in  the  statute  book  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  improvement  From  the  period  when  it  was  passed 
down  to  the  present  moment,  every  branch  of  industry  carried  on  at 
home  has,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  (principally  originating  in 
corporation  privileges),  been  conducted  under  a  system  of  free  com- 
petition. All  individuals  have  been  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves 
in  whatever  way  they  judged  most  conducive  to  their  interests ;  and 
invention  has  been  constantly  on  the  rack  to  find  out  new  methods 
of  production,  and  to  improve  and  perfect  the  old.  The  whole 
country  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  equal  law  ;  and  individuals 
and  commodities  have  been  permitted  to  pass,  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance  of  any  sort,  from  one  province  or  district  to  another.  The 
restrictions  that  have  been  imposed  on  several  branches  of  our  trade 
with  other  countries  have  obliged  us  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for 
difierent  foreign  products,  and  subjected  us  to  various  inconveni- 
ences ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  experienced  at  home.  The 
natural  order  of  things  has  been  less  disturbed  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  any  other  country ;  and  we  have  been  supplied  with  all  sorts  of 
native  commodities  and  accommodations  at  the  lowest  price  that 
would  sufiice  to  indemnify  tljose  who  brought  them  to  market 

This  freedom  of  internal  industry  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  our  more  rapid  progress  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry.  Those  who  compare  the  internal  policy  of  Britain  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  France,  Spain,  or  Germany,  where  each  province 
had  a  separate  revenue  system,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  surrounding 
its  frontiers  with  a  cordon  of  troops  to  shut  out  the  cheaper  products 
of  its  fellow-subjects,  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  advantages  we  owe  to  this  more  liberal  system. 

2.  Foreign  Trade. — The  foreign  trade  of  England  was  long  con- 
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fined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  gave  no  earnest  of  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  it  was  subsequently  destined  to  make.  For  some 
centuries  atlter  the  Norman  invasion,  the  energies  of  the  country  were 
wasted  on  wild  efforts  to  conquer  France.  After  our  expulsion  from 
that  country  had  put  an  end  to  this  Quixotic  attempt,  a  contest  began 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and,  for  the  pro- 
tracted period  of  about  forty  years,  the  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  restored  tran- 
quillity ;  and  the  judicious  and  vigorous  measures  of  that  monarch 
for  repressing  the  turbulence  of  the  great  barons,  and  securing  the 
ascendancy  of  the  law^  were  productive  of  the  best  effects.  But  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  people  had  suffered  too  much  from  previous  dis- 
orders to  think  of  engaging,  on  the  return  of  tranquillity,  in  schemes 
of  foreign  commerce.  Public  attention  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL, 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  was  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  religious 
disputes.  Some  attempts  were,  indeed,  made  to  explore  foreign 
countries,  but,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  they  led  to  no  very 
striking  practical  results.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that 
the  taste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enterprise  and  foreign  commerce 
was  fully  awakened.  It  was  then  that  the  British  flag  began  to 
wave  over  every  sea ;  and  that  English  merchants  and  English  pro- 
ducts began  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  distant  markets.  The  found- 
ation, in  the  ensuing  reign,  of  the  colonies  of  America  gave  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  commerce ;  which  was  still  farther  promoted 
by  the  free  and  liberal  institutions  established  at  the  Revolution. 
Nothing,  however,  has  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  extending  our 
trade  as  the  astonishing  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  Previously  to  1770,  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  were 
so  very  insignificant  as  to  be  hardly  worth  notice ;  whereas  they 
amounted  in  1856  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  24,600,000il  (real  value}, 
being  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  articles  of  export  produced  or 
manufactured  at  home  I 

It  was  the  practice  in  most  modem  states,  after  the  revival  of 
commerce  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to 
assign  such  branches  of  trade  as  were  reckoned  peculiarly  hazardous, 
or  which  were  carried  on  with  barbarous  nations,  to  the  exclusive 
management  of  regulated  or  joint  stock  companies.  The  trade  with 
India  is  a  striking  example  of  this.  It  was  supposed  that  it  could 
not  be  safely  carried  on  without  the  employment  of  armed  ships,  and 
the  possession  of  factories,  or  fortified  depdtSy  in  India,  where  the 
adventurers  and  their  products  might  be  secure  from  the  hostility 
of  the  natives.  The  trade  with  Africa,  the  Levant,  and  some 
other  uncivilised  countries,  was  supposed  to  require  similar  pro- 
tection. And  as  moat  governments  had  not,  in  the  ages  referred  to, 
ships  and  troops  to  spare  for  the  defence  of  their  subjects  in  remote 
regions,  the  traders  were  formed  into  companies,  and  were  author- 
ised to  levy  duties,  and  to  provide  for  their  common  defence  and 
security.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English  East 
India  Companies,  and  of  a  host  of  other  establishments  of  the  same 
kind.  But  the  necessity  for  these  companies,  if  it  ever  really  existed, 
which  is  questionable,  ceased  long  ago,  when  the  states  to  which 
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they  belonged  became  sufficiently  powerfal  to  protect  their  subject 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  this  change  took  place,  the  differen 
companies  should  have  been  abolished ;  and  the  trade  thrown  opei 
to  that  individual  competition  without  which  it  never  can  make  an 
considerable  progress.  '  But  the  private  interests  of  the  companie 
were  opposed  to  any  such  meaaure ;  and  succeeded,  through  the! 
influence  with  their  respective  governments,  in  preserving  their  mo 
nopolies  for  a  lengthened  period.  Thus  the  trade  between  Englan* 
and  all  the  vast  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Goo 
Hope  was  monopolised  by  the  East  India  Company  till  1814,  whe 
private  individuals  were  allowed  to  trade  with  India,  and  all  th 
countries  to  the  west  of  Malacca ;  the  trade  with  China,  and  th 
other  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Straits,  being  reserved  to  the  Con 
pany.  But  this  also  was  opened  in  1834  to  public  competition,  an 
the  last  vestige  of  the  old  monopoly  system  effaced  from  the  statut 
book  I  At  present,  therefore,  all  british  subjects  are  at  liberty  t 
trade  with  all  friendly  countries,  on  their  conforming  to  the  regulc 
tions  laid  down  by  such  countries,  and  to  our  customs'  laws. 


Sbct.  II.— TVodip  with  different  Countries. 

Many  of  the  remarks  and  statements  that  might  have  been  in 
troduced  under  this  head  have  been  anticipated  in  the  precedin 
chapter.  Subjoined  to  the  notices  of  those  manufactures  of  whici 
any  considerable  portion  is  exported,  such  as  cotton,  woollen,  linei 
hardware,  &e.,  are  accounts  of  the  quantity  and  value  thereof  ei 
ported  in  different  years,  specifying  the  countries  to  which  th 
exports  were  made,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  differei 
articles  sent  to  each.  Some  of  these  articles  also  contain  accouni 
of  the  foreign  sources  whence  the  raw  material,  used  wholly  or  parti 
in  some  of  our  principal  manufactures,  has  been  derived,  &c.  Tt 
following  remarks  and  tables  will,  therefore,  be  iu  some  measui 
supplementary  only  to  those  now  referred  to ;  a  circumstance  whic 
must  be  kept  in  view  by  the  reader  of  this  chapter. 

Trade  with  /re/aiuf,— Exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade  carrie 
on  between  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  very  extensi^ 
coasting,  or  cross  channel  trade,  carried  on  between  Great  Britai 
and  Ireland.  With  the  exception  of  linens,  almost  all  the  mani 
factured  articles  made  use  of  in  Ireland  are  imported  from  Gret 
Britain ;  as  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  tea,  sugar,  wine,  an 
other  foreign  articles  required  for  her  consumption.  In  return  si 
sends  to  us,  exclusive  of  linens,  large  quantities  of  com,  flour,  an 
meal,  live  cattle  and  pigs,  barrelled  beef  and  pork,  butter,  lard,  & 
There  are  no  means,  however,  for  determining  the  exact  amount  < 
this  trade,  no  accounts  having  been  kept  of  the  quantity  or  value  < 
the  articles  passing  between  Uie  two  countries  since  1825,  with  th 
exception  of  the  com  brought  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain.  TIi 
latter,  including  flour  and  meal,  amounts  to  from  2,500,000  toS,000,OG 
quarters.     Subjoined  is  an 
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Accotnrt  of  the  C^uuitity  of  the  various  Articles  exported  from  Ireland  during  the 
Years  1801,  1805,  1809,  1813,  1817,  1821,  and  1825,  exhibiting  the  respective 
oflBcial  Values  of  ibe  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Foreign  Farts. 


AitlelM  bctaur  the  Prodoo*  or 
MMuActom  of  tlM  Uulttd 

1801. 

1805. 

1809. 

1818. 

1817. 

1821. 

1825. 

To  AU  Pabts. 

Core  and  meal,  via.  — 

Barlev        •          •  qn. 

_ 

17,223 

26388 

194,193 

89,114 

78,228 

154322 

Oats          .           -     — 

129 

22S.8M 

828,458 

808329 

646,086 

1,160324 

1,608,204 

Wheat       -          -     — 

• 

82315 

85399 

901,273 

87,280 

476340 

283340 

Other  grain     •     -     — 

1 

5302 

8,023 

5334 

2311 

7307 

2333k 

Wheat  flour     -       cwt. 

90S 

22,774 

18,087 

267394 

84317 

295385 

894307 

Oatmeal,  Ac.         -    — 

2,624 

34,297 

90348 

108347 

84,863 

66363 

204317 

Cattle  and  lire  itock— 

' 

Cowi  and  oxen      •  No. 

81,664 

21341 

18335 

49302 

45,822 

26,769 

63324 

Sheep        -           -    » 

2391 

10388 

7306 

7,690 

29,478 

25354 

72,191 

Swine        -          -    ^ 

1,96B 

6383 

4,712 

14321 

24,418 

104.666 

65319 

Honee        -        -    — 

818 

4,186 

8.451 

4301 

879 

23OB 

8,140 

Bacon  and  lisat      -  cwt. 

21,161 

95,073 

167,122 

284,606 

191,025 

366,209 

262378 

Beef  and  porii     -    barrelt 

160,840 

222,098 

262,744 

281,608 

262305 

219,165 

181.276 

Butter         -           •  cwt 

804,666 

294,415 

885363 

461314 

897365 

472,944 

474,161 

Laid           -            -     ^ 

2,049 

6363 

16,282 

20,186 

17,181 

28,489 

85,261 

Soap  and  candles     -     — 

15,587 

17,718 

80310 

46315 

25381 

18,454 

14,791 

Flax,  undressed      * 
Spiilts,  Irish  -  Imp.  gals. 
Cotton  manu&ctoresy— en- 

1,639 

278 

6,607 

69,191 

44,239 

68,791 

54398 

178^602 

819370 

60.487 

118316 

87,884 

896,491 

629,529 

tered  by  the  yard  -  yds. 

1.286 

8356 

84398 

99,141 

649,261 

921371 

10367,468 

'  of  other  dcacripUons 

value 

£        4324 

8,281 

81,923 

88,074 

26,250 

6364 

801 

LJnen  mannihrtnres,  yards 

87311,602 

48,ffiffi<ffff3 

87,166399 

89328,087 

66380375 

49331489 

56,114315 

—   yam     -        -     lbs. 

2,631,182 

792,400 

1,604312 

2»141,n6 

1.571,444 

1,150«464 

891,489 

Other  articles  of  the  pro- 

duce or  mannfartures  of 

the    United     Kingdom 

value 
of  tne    produce    and 

£     1923G0 

211,184 

802348 

280399 

484,185 

884323 

466390 

manuActures    of   the 

United  Kin«iom,  ez-j 
ported  tnm  Ireland  to 

otfparts 

jf  8,778,145 

4370347 

4392340 

6397364 

6,447,424 

7.705,070 

9,101366 

Aggregate  official  value 
t»    the    produce   and 

* 

manufiictures    of   the 

United  Kingdom,  ex- 
ported from  Irelaiid  to 

/ir«(gMparts 

Aggreaate  offldal  value 
of  the    produce    and 

£     426376 

469,669 

1626,415 

1.182,781 

8773S9 

637318 

697367 

manufhctures    of   the 

United  Kingdom,  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  to 

Great  Britaim      -     - 

;£  8352369 

4,201378 

43G7«428 

6,164,483 

5369,468 

7367.252 

8,404,989 

The  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  all  places 
except  Great  Britain,  b  seen  from  this  table,  and  will  be  farther 
evinced  afterwards. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  either  of  the  quantity 
or  value  of  most  articles  carried  coastwise  from  port  to  port  in  Great 
Britain.  The  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the 
Tees  to  the  metropolis,  and  other  towns  in  the  southern  counties, 
forms  an  important  branch  of  the  coasting  trade. 


Trade  toiih  Foreign  Cauniries* 

1.  Trade  wkk  Russia*  —  This  trade,  which  is  of  very  consider- 
able  importance,  took  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Arch* 
angel,  discovered  in  1554,  by  Richard  Chancellour,  who  accompanied 
the  famous  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  his  unfortunate  voyage  to  the 
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north,  continued  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  be  the  only 
Russian  port  accessible  to  foreigners.  But,  since  its  foundation, 
Petersburgh  has  engrossed  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire.  The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Great 
Britain  from  Russia  are  tallow,  corn,  flax  and  hemp,  flax  and  linseed, 
timber,  bristles,  ashes,  hides,  iron,  and  wax.  Cotton-twist  con- 
stitutes more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  value  of  all  the  articles 
of  British  produce  sent  to  Russia.  The  rest  chiefly  consist  of  woollen 
manufactures,  salt,  coal,  hardware,  lead  and  shot,  tin,  &c.  We  also 
supply  her  with  considerable  quantities  of  coffee,  indigo,  spices,  and 
other  foreign  and  colonial  articles.  Owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  most 
of  the  articles  brought  from  Russia,  the  trade  employs  a  considerable 
amount  of  shipping.  In  1832,  no  fewer  than  1294  British  vessels 
entered  the  different  ports  of  Russia,  of  which  581  entered 
Petersburgh. 

2.  Sweden  and  Norway.  —  The  trade  with  these  two  countries  is 
comparatively  unimportant  The  imports  principally  consist  of 
timber,  iron,  and  bark.  They  would  be  much  larger,  but  for  the 
heavy  duty  imposed  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe  above  that 
imposed  on  timber  from  Canada.  The  influence  of  this  discrimi- 
nating duty  is  most  pernicious.  It  not  only  occsisions  an  artificial 
increase  in  the  price  of  timber,  but  it  leads  to  the  substitution  of  an 
inferior  for  a  superior  article.  Previously  to  1810,  when  this  dis- 
tinction was  unknown,  the  exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway  were  much 
larger.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  cottons  and  cotton-twist,  wool- 
lens, earthenware,  hardware,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  spices,  sugar,  &c. 

3.  Denmark.  —  The  imports  consist  almost  wholly  of  com  and 
rape-seed,  with  small  quantities  of  butter,  bristies,  wool,  hides,  and 
bark.  The  principal  exports  are  coal,  salt,  iron  and  steel,  earthen- 
ware, machinery,  coffee,  indigo,  &c 

4.  Prussia.  —  The  direct  trade  to  Prussia  is  not  very  considerable ; 
but  we  carry  on  a  large  indirect  trade  with  her  through  Hamburgh, 
the  exports  and  imports  being  included  under  the  head  of  Germany. 
The  trade  to  Prussia,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  north  of  Europe,  has 
been  materially  injured  by  the  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  timber. 
Dantzic  is  the  greatest  port,  not  in  Prussia  only,  but  in  the  world,  for 
the  exportation  of  com,  particularly  wheat  of  the  very  finest  quality. 
The  timber  of  Dantzic  and  Memel  is  also  excellent  Besides  com, 
of  which  we  fetch,  in  bad  years,  a  larger  supply  from  Prussia  than 
from  any  other  country,  the  direct  imports  consist  principally  of  oak 
and  fir  timber,  with  small  quantities  of  bark,  bristles,  wool,  spelter, 
flax,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  refined  sugar  and  salt,  the  British 
produce  directiy  exported  to  Prussia  is  inconsiderable.  But,  ex- 
clusive of  colonial  products,  we  supply  her,  through  Hamburgh, 
with  large  quantities  of  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  &c. 

5.  Germany.  —  The  trade  to  Germany,  which  is  principally  carried 
on  through  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  is  of  great  extent  and  importance. 
Since  the  introduction  of  merino  sheep  into  Saxony  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  century,  German  wool  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  is  now 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Spain,  and  forms  one  of  the  leading 
articles  of  import  into  this  country.  Germany  also  supplies  us  with 
large  quantities  of  corn,  and  with  wine,  butter,  linens,  hides^  clover 
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and  rape-seed,  smaltzy  spelter,  and  zaffre^  furs  (particularly  fitch), 
wooden  clocks,  and  other  inferior  articles.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  cotton-stuffs  and  twist,  woollens,  refined  sugar,  hardware, 
earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  coal,  salt,  &c.  The  Germans  are  exten- 
sive importers  of  colonial  produce.  They  are  our  largest  customers 
for  indigo,  coffee,  rum,  tobacco,  and  cotton-wooL  They  also  take 
from  us  considerable  quantities  of  spices,  &c« 

Within  the  last  few  years,  Prussia  has  prevailed  on  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  secondary  and  smaller  German  states  to  enter  into 
a  commercial  league,  by  adopting  a  uniform  tariff  of  duties  on  imports, 
and  establishing  a  free  system  of  internal  commerce.  Previously  to 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  each  petty  state  had  its  own  custom-houses, 
and  its  own  system  of  duties  and  revenue  laws:  these  frequently 
differed  widely  from  those  of  its  neighbours,  so  that  the  internal 
trade  of  the  country  was  subjected  to  all  the  vexatious  restrictions 
that  are  usually  laid  on  the  intercourse  between  distant  and  inde- 
pendent states,  and  was,  in  consequence,  comparatively  trifling. 
But  these  restraints  are  now  entirely  got  rid  of.  Intemid  custom- 
houses, and  separate  custom  duties,  no  longer  exist  Each  state  gets 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  duties,  collected  at  the  frontier  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  league ;  and  a  commodity  admitted  at  any  one  of  the 
external  custom-houses  may  be  subsequently  conveyed,  without  let 
or  hinderance,  from  Hamburgh  to  Konigsberg,  and  from  Stettin  and 
Dantzic  to  the  frontiers  of  the  TyroL  It' has  been  supposed  by 
many,  that  this  system  threatened  to  be  very  injurious  to  our  com- 
merce with  Germany ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  any 
such  apprehension.  The  freedom  of  internal  commerce  will  do 
more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  included  within  the 
league,  than  any  other  measure  their  rulers  could  have  adopted; 
and,  as  population  increases,  and  the  inhabitants  become  more 
wealthy,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  augmented  demand  for  foreign 
products.  Generally  speaking,  the  duties  are  moderate ;  and  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  raise  them  to  an  exorbitant  height,  the  facilities 
for  smuggling  along  the  frontiers  of  the  league  are  so  very  great, 
that  they  could  not  be  collected. 

6.  Netherlands.  —  Under  this  head  we  include  the  trade  with  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  The  imports  are  butter,  cheese,  com,  madder, 
geneva,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  linens,  seeds,  toys,  &c.  The  exports  are 
principally  cotton-stuffs  and  twist,  woollens,  hardware,  earthenware, 
salt,  coal,  he.  We  also  supply  them  with  a  good  deal  of  coffee^ 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 

?•  France.  —  In  consequence  of  the  violent  animosities  that  so  long 
unhappily  subsisted  between  England  and  France,  the  trade  between 
these  two  great  countries  has  been  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Each  was  jealous  of  the  other's  prosperity  ;  and  laboured  to 
depress  the  trade  of  its  neighbour,  though  in  doing  so  it  might  inflict 
a  more  serious  injury  on  its  own  subjects.  But  the  folly  of  this 
conduct  has  at  length  become  apparent,  and  sounder  principles  are 
beginning  to  prevail.  The  high  discriminating  duty  on  French  wines, 
imposed  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  has  been  repealed; 
and  the  British  markets  have  also  been  opened  to  French  silks. 
These  concessions  have  been  met  in  France  with  a  corresponding 
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spirit;  so  that  there  is  now  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  will  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to  its  natural 
level.  Nothing  would  do  more  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result,  than 
an  adequate  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duty  we  have  imposed  on 
foreign  brandj,  and  the  assessment  of  the  duty  on  wine  on  an  luf 
valorem  principle. 

The  principal  imports  from  France  are  brandy,  wine,  silk  (raw  and 
manufactmred),  gloves,  madder,  eggs,  skins,  and  fruit  The  exports 
are  wool,  linens,  and  linen  yam,  tibe  export  of  which  has  rapidly  in- 
creased within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  brass  and  copper  manu* 
facture8,machinery,  coal,  horses,  &c  But,  owing  to  the  oppressive 
duties  in  both  countries,  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  between  them 
is  carried  on  clandestinely,  or  is  in  the  hands  of  the  smuggler.  About 
600,000  or  700,000  gallons  of  brandy  are  believed  to  be  imported  in 
this  way  into  Great  Britain,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  books  of  the 
custom-house.  Large  quantities  of  Nottingham  lace  are  smuggled 
into  France. 

8.  Portugal  and  Spain,  —  The  chief  articles  of  import  from  the 
Peninsula  are  port  and  sherry,  wines  which  have  long  had  the 
ascendancy  in  the  English  market.  We  also  import  considerable 
quantities  of  barilla,  wool  (though  less  now  than  formerly),  raisins 
and  other  dry  fruits,  lemons  and  oranges,  olive-oil,  quicksilver,  &c. 
On  some  recent  occasions,  Spain  has  supplied  us  with  considerable 
quantities  of  com.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton-stuffs,  woollens, 
linens,  hardware  and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  soap  and  candles,  leather, 
&c     Spain  is  our  largest  customer  for  cinnamon. 

9.  Italy. '^The  trade  with  Italv  has  increased  greatly  within  these 
few  years,  and  is  now  of  much  value  and  importance.  Italian 
thrown-silk  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  forms  a  considerable  item  in 
our  imports ;  but  we  receive  it  mostly  at  second-hand  through  France. 
Besides  silk,  we  import  a  very  large  quantity  of  olive-oil,  with  straw- 
hats,  straw  plait,  and  straw  to  be  made  into  plait,  —  the  imports  of 
hats  having  materially  declined  of  late  years,  while  those  of  plait 
and  straw  have  been  greatly  augmented.  We  also  import  wheat 
(chiefly  at  second-hand  from  the  Black  Sea),  currants,  lemons  and 
oranges,  wine,  barilla,  shumac,  bark,  cheese,  lamb  skins,  hemp,  and 
various  minor  articles.  Our  exports  are  pricipally  cotton-stuffs  and 
twist  (for  which  Italy  is  about  our  very  best  market),  refined  sugar, 
woollen  manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  &c  She 
also  takes  off  large  quantities  of  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  pimento,  &c 

10.  Turkey y  Greece^  ^c.-~The  principal  imports  are  silk,  opium, 
miadder,  figs,  raisins,  valonea,  oil,  cotton,  currants,  senna,  &c.  The 
exports  are  cotton  manufactures  and  twist  in  large  quantities,  with  a 
sniall  supply  of  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  cordage,  woollens, 
earthenware,  &c     The  exports  of  indigo  and  coffee  are  considerable. 

11.  Africa,  —  Tlie  trade  to  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
the  British  possessions  and  Egypt,  is  quite  inconsiderable.  The 
principal  imports  from  Egypt  are  cotton-wool,  flax  and  linseed,  senna 
and  other  drugs.  The  exports  are  cotton  manufactures,  iron  and  steel, 
arms  and  ammunition,  machinery,  &c.  The  colonial  and  other  foreign 
products  sent  to  Egypt  are  not  worth  notice. 

12.  Foreign    West  Indies,  —  The  trade   with   the   foreign   West 
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Indies  a  of  very  considerable  importance.  It  is  principally  carried  on 
with  Caba,  Hayti,  and  St.  Thomas.  The  imports  principally  consist  of 
ngar,  coffee,  cotton,  cigars,  &c  The  exports  are  cotton  manufac- 
tures, earthenware,  linen  manufactures,  hardware,  iron  and  steel, 
vooUens,  glass,  machinery,  &c 

13.  Umied  States.  —  The  identity  of  language,  and  the  prevalence 
of  similar  customs  and  habits,  would  necessarily  occasion  a  consider- 
able intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This, 
however,  has  been  materially  promoted  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
ander  which  the  latter  have  been  placed.  Occupying  a  country  of 
▼ast  extent  and  great  natural  fertility,  most  part  of  which  is  still  a 
wildemess,  agriculture  was,  of  course,  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment in  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  could  engage ;  and 
there  being  no  country  that  could  supply  them  with  most  descriptions 
of  manufactured  goods  so  cheaply  as  Great  Britain,  we  have  con- 
tinued, since  the  peace  of  1784,  to  maintain  the  same  ascendancy  in 
th»r  markets  that  we  enjoyed  while  they  were  our  colonists.  The 
American  l^islature  has,  indeed,  endeavoured,  by  dint  of  prohibi- 
tions and  bounties,  to  ndse  up  a  manufacturing  interest.  But,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  the  attempt  has  proved  eminently  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  has  been  productive,  not  only  of  great  national  loss,  but 
of  so  much  dissatisfaction  that,  unless  the  legislature  had  given  way 
and  modified  the  tariff,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  would,  most 
likely,  have  been  compromised. 

Tobacco  was,  at  one  time,  the  principal  article  of  export  from  the 
United  States ;  but,  since  Mr.  Whitney  invented  his  machine  for 
separating  cotton  wool  from  the  pod  (see  vol.  L  p.  650.),  the  increase 
in  the  growth  of  cotton  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent,  and  it 
now  forms  by  far  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  America. 
Tobacco  b  still,  however,  a  very  valuable  article ;  and  we  fetch  from 
tiie  United  States  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  consumed  in 
this  country.  The  other  articles  of  import  are  wheat-flour  and 
wheat,  rice,  skins  and  furs,  hides,  staves,  &c.  Our  exports  of  eotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  manufactures  to  the  United  States  are  very  larse. 
We  abo  supply  them  with  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware  (of 
which  they  are  very  extensive  buyers),  and  with  salt,  brass  and 
copper,  apparel,  books,  kc 

I4t*  South  American  States.  —  With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  most 
of  these  countries  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  most  violent  party  animosities  have  existed ;  and 
industry  of  all  sorts  has  been  much  depressed.  But  symptoms  of  a 
better  order  of  things  are  beginning  to  disclose  themselves ;  and  were 
liberal  governments  established  on  any  thing  like  a  solid  basis,  the 
resources  of  the  countries  are  so  very  great,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  they  would  speedily  become  the  seats  of  industry  and  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  Our  trade  with  Brazil  is  at  present  of  as  much 
importance  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  these  states.  Next  to  it  is  our 
trade  with  Mexico,  La  Plata,  Chili,  &c  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  cotton  wool,  sugar  and  coffee,  bullion  and  precious  stones, 
cocoa,  hides,  fruits,  bark,  dye-woods,  furs,  &c.  Our  principal  exports 
are  cottons,  linens,  and  woollens.  We  also  send  them  earthenware, 
hardware,  soap,  and  candles,  and  a  variety  of  subordinate  articles. 
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Trade  with   Colonies  and  Dependencies^  including  the  Trade   m 

Chines. 

1.  Colonies  in  Africa.'^  Of  these  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  tl 
most  important.  U  is  more  yaluable,  however^  from  its  position 
reference  to  our  Indian  Empire,  than  from  its  commerce,  which 
of  comparatively  little  value.  The  principal  imports  are  wine  (whic 
with  the  exception  of  Constantia,  is  for  the  most  part  very  inferioi 
hides,  ivory,  skins,  aloesy  &c.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cotto 
woollen,  and  linen  manufactures,  apparel,  earthenware,  hardware,  in 
and  steel,  soap  and  candles,  stationery,  &c. 

Sierra  Leone,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  was  founded  princ 
pally  in  the  view  of  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  negroes  ;  but 
has  cost  vast  sums,  without  in  any  respect  answering  the  views  of  i 
projectors.  The  principal  article  of  import  from  Western  Africa 
palm  oil ;  we  also  import  ivory,  teak  timber,  wax,  hides,  dye-wood 
&c.  The  exports  are  cotton  goods,  guns  and  pistols,  hardware,  sal 
soap  and  candles,  &c. 

Mauritius  is  now  become  quite  a  sugar  island ;  and  is  placed,  in  i 
respects,  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  islands  in  the  West  Indie 
Sugar  has  become  almost  the  exclusive  production  of  the  colony,  ai 
is,  consequently,  almost  the  only  article  of  import    We  send  to 
cotton  goods,  linens,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  apparel,  &c. 

2.  Asia.  —  The  trade  to  China  has  been  mixed  up  in  the  ofRci 
statements  with  the  trade  to  Hindostan.  Of  the  imports  from  tl 
former,  tea  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  having  become  almost 
necessary  of  life  in  England.  Indigo  is  the  most  important  artic 
brought  from  India;  aud  next  to  it  are  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  coffe 
pepper,  saltpetre,  piece-goods,  rice,  lac-dye,  &c.  The  imports  fro 
Ceylon  are  principally  cinnamon,  cocoa-nut  oil,  ivory,  &c  We  brii 
tin  and  pepper  from  the  eastern  islands;  and  mace  and  cloves  > 
second-hand  from  Amboyna.  Wool  is  the  great  article  of  import  fro 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Previously  to  ISl^,  we  hardly  exported  any  cottons  to  the  e.ast ;  o\ 
imports  of  piece-goods  being  at  the  same  time  considerable.  But  i 
this  epoch  the  trade  to  Hindostan  was  opened  to  private  adventuren 
and,  while  the  imports  of  piece-goods  have  been  since  either  stationai 
or  declining,  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  tl 
exports  of  cotton  goods  to  India,  —  so  much  so,  that  that  country 
now  one  of  our  very  best  markets  for  cotton  stuffs  and  twist.  Tl 
other  articles  of  export  are  woollens,  linens,  earthenware,  coppc 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  glass,  machinery,  &c.  The  precioi 
metals  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  one  of  the  most  profitable  articl< 
of  export  to  the  East;  but  within  these  few  years  the  tide  has  begu 
to  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  large  quantities  have  been  importe( 

3.  American  Colonies* — The  settlements  on  the  inhospitable  shon 
of  Hudson's  Bay  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  furs ;  and  Ne\^ 
foundland  is  famous  for  its  fish.  Our  trade  with  Canada,  Nova  Scoti) 
&c.  is  very  extensive ;  but  this  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  h 
ascribed  to  the  heavy  discriminating  duty  on  timber  from  the  nort 
of  Europe,  which  forces  the  importation  of  a  dearer  and  a  won 
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article  from  Canada.  The  other  imports  are  wheat,  ashes,  furs,  skins, 
turpentine,  &;c.  The  exports  are  principally  woollens,  cottons,  and 
linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  soap  and  candles,  earthenware,  apparel, 
glass,  cordage,  coal,  butter  and  cheese,  &c 

4.  West  Indian  Colonies.  —  Sugar  forms  the  grand  article  of  import 
from  these  colonies,  and  in  value  and  importance  is  second  to  none 
brought  into  the  kingdom.  Next  to  it  is  coffee ;  and  then  follow  rum, 
cotton,  pimento,  molasses,  mahogany,  logwood,  fustic,  cocoa,  cochineal, 
ginger,  hides,  &c.  The  exports  are  principally  cotton-stuffs,  linens, 
woollens,  apparel,  soap  and  candles,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  fisb, 
earthenware,  cordage,  beef  and  pork,  arms  and  ammunition,  &c. 

Duties  on  Imports  and  Exports. 

With  the  exception  of  coal,  all  other  articles  may  be  exported  free, 
or  on  paying  one  half  per  cent,  on  their  declared  value.  The  duties 
on  imports  are  of  far  greater  importance.  They  have  been  imposed 
partly,  and  principally,  in  the  view  of  raising  a  revenue,  and,  as  such, 
will  come  under  our  notice  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  They 
have  partly,  however,  been  intended  to  protect  or  promote  some 
native  employment  or  department  of  industry.  Recently,  indeed,  the 
duties  imposed  in  this  view,  have  been  materially  modified ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  no  long  time,  they  will  entirely  disappear.  To 
whatever  extent  we  hinder,  either  by  oppressive  duties  or  otherwise, 
the  importation  of  any  particular  species  of  foreign  produce,  we  hinder 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  act  the  exportation :  and  conse- 
quently, abo,  the  production  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  British 
produce.  We  may  confer,  by  a  proceeding  of  this  sort,  a  trifling 
advantage  on  a  particular  class ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  what  is  gained 
by  them  must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  some  other  class,  whose 
business,  from  its  being  naturally  adapted  to  the  country,  is  sure  to  be 
the  most  profitable.  It  is  a  contradiction,  and  an  absurdity,  to  pretend 
that  the  wealth  of  any  people  can  be  increased  by  such  means.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  justice  and  expediency  of  allowing  every  one  to 
pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way  had  been  unanswerably 
.  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others  more  than  half  a  century  ago ; 
such  is  the  strength  of  prejudice,  that  it  is  only  recently  that  statesmen 
and  merchants  have  been  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 
The  British  nation  has  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  renounce 
the  selfish  and  shallow  policy  of  monopoly.  And  the  extension  of  our 
trade,  and  the  influence  whicn  our  example  has  already  had  in  France,  the 
United  States,  &C.,  has  completely  verified  the  anticipations  of  those 
who  contended  that,  by  adopting  a  liberal  commercial  system,  we 
should  not  only  secure  for  ourselves  a  great  immediate  advantage,  but 
would  induce  other  states  to  abandon  their  prohibitions,  and  to  trade 
with  us  on  a  liberal  footing. 

Of  the  still  existing  restrictions  on  our  trade,  those  on  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  com  are  the  most  important  It  is  not  prohibited, 
but  the  duties  are  made  to  vary  inversely  as  the  price ;  falling  when 
the  price  rises,  and  rising  when  the  price  falls.  Thus,  when  the  price 
of  wheat  is  62f.  and  under  63«.  a  quarter,  the  duty  on  wheat  imported 
for  home  consumption  is  24^.  8</.      The  duty  then  diminishes  by  Is.  a 
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quarter,  according  as  the  price  rises  1«.  till  it  is  at  67««  and  under  6i 
when  the  duty  is  18«.  8d.  a  quarter.  When  the  price  is  6Ss.  a 
under  69f.,  the  duty  is  I6s.  Sd. ;  the  next  rise  of  Is,  in  the  price  redu( 
the  duty  to  ISs.  Sd^  and  the  next  again  to  lOs.Sd»  When  the  pr 
is  at  or  above  7Ss,  the  duty  is  Is.  The  duties  on  oats^  barley,  &c.  i 
imposed  on  the  same  principle. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  density  of  our  population,  we  have,  ur 
recently,  been  unable  to  raise  sufficient  supplies  of  com  at  the  price 
which  it  may  be  obtained  from  other  countries.  Hence  the  duty, 
excluding  foreign  com  except  when  the  prices  are  comparative 
high,  tends  to  keep  up  the  price  of  com  in  scarce  years,  and  in  th< 
in  which  the  crop  does  not  exceed  an  average.  But,  by  doing  this, 
renders  exportation  in  favourable  years,  or  when  die  crops  are  i: 
usually  abundant,  impossible  without  a  considerable  fall  of  price, 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  duty  is  really  injurious  both  to  the  agric 
turist  and  the  other  classes ;  to  the  latter,  because  of  the  obstacles 
throws  in  the  way  of  importation  in  scarce  years ;  and  to  the  form 
because  of  its  hindering  exportation  when  the  home  crops  exceed 
average.  The  mode,  too,  in  which  the  duties  are  imposed  ad 
materially  to  the  great  risk  naturally  inherent  in  the  com  trade.  W< 
the  duties  constant,  a  fall  of  price  would  be  the  only  danger  to  which  t 
importing  merchant  would  be  exposed;  whereas,  if  he  import,  under  t 
present  system,  he  is  not  only  exposed  to  loss  by  that  fall  but  by  the  mc 
than  corresponding  rise  that  at  the  same  time  takes  place  in  the  duty. 

It  is  impossible  to  defend  duties  on  the  importation  of  com,  exec 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  imposed  to  balance  an  excess  of  dut 
laid  on  the  agricultural  class  over  those  laid  on  the  other  classes, 
is  denied  by  some  that  the  agriculturists  are  really  more  heavily  tax 
than  manufacturers  or  merchants,  and,  consequently,  that  they  ha 
any  claim  to  any  peculiar  protection.  But,  were  this  the  proper  pla 
for  entering  upon  such  an  investigation,  it  might  be  shown,  withe 
much  difficulty,  that  the  agriculturists  are  really  more  heavily  taxc 
and  that  they  are,  on  this  ground,  justly  entitled  to  demand  that  a  du 
of  6s,  or  7s,  a  quarter  should  be  laid  upon  foreign  wheat  when  import< 
and  on  other  grain  in  proportion.  But  if  they  be  entitled  to  a  dul 
on  the  principle  now  laid  down,  they  must  also  be  entitled  to  a  dra 
back  on  exportation.  And  hence^  as  it  i^pears  to  us,  the  proper  pi 
would  be  to  repeal  the  existing  duties  on  importation,  substituting 
their  stead  a  fixed  duty  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  the  duties  affectii 
the  agriculturists,  with  a  corresponding  drawback.  This  would  gi 
the  agriculturists  that  degree  of  protection  to  which  they  are  entitle 
and  no  more ;  and  it  would  enable  them  to  export,  in  abundant  yea 
without  suffering  a  previous  fall  of  price. 

A  vast  deal  of  exaggeration  has  been  indulged  in  by  most  writ< 
on  the  subject  of  the  com  laws.  That  they  have  been,  and  still  a 
injurious,  no  dispassionate  inquirer  can  doubt ;  but  they  have  not  be 
so  in  the  degree  that  many  suppose ;  and,  owing  to  the  extraordina 
improvements  that  have  recently  been  made  in  agriculture,  the  pn 
tical  influence  of  the  com  laws  '  in  ordinary  years,  been  neai 
nullified,  and  prices  for  the  four  o.  five  years  ending  with  1837  d 
not  differ  materially  from  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  po: 
been  opened  under  the  regulations  suggested  above. 
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TABLES. 

I.  Offieud  and  Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manu- 
fiu^tures ;  and  Official  Value  of  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 
from  Great  Britain ;  and  Official  Value  of  Imports  into  the  same,  for  the  follow- 
ing Tears. —  ( Air2.  Paper^  No.  243.  Sess.  1830»  and  Finance  Aceotmta.) 


Exporu. 

IBipOVtS* 

Tarn  tDdiag  the  Mb 
of  Jnoaiy. 

BMkh  and  litah  Pradsoe  and  MaaoftcUim 
from  Uiaat  BHtato. 

Fomlltn  and  Colonial 

Maniiaiidlw  from 

Graat  Brtudn. 

Into  Groat  Brllaln. 

Official  yalwe. 

Declared  ralme. 

OffUkd  Value, 

Q^dof  ValM€, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1799 

18,666391 

31,262386 

8.760.196 

25,122,208 

1800 

22,284.941 

36303360 

7.271,696 

24.066,700 

1801 

12.83J3K 

86329,007 

11349,681 

S8,267.78l 

1809 

24,601,606 

39,730,669 

10336.9<« 

80.436.268 

1808 

26,196.893 

46,102,230 

12.677,431 

28.308373 

1804 

90,042,696 

36,127,787 

8,032.648 

26.104,541 

1806 

22,132,367 

87,136,746 

8,998,741 

26,454,281 

1806 

22,907371 

87,234396 

7,643.120 

27.334.020 

1807 

26.266346 

39,746,681 

7.717,666 

26.664.478 

1808 

22.963,772 

363B4,443 

7324312 

26.326.846 

1809 

24,179.864 

86306386 

6,776.776 

26,660.963 

1810 

32.916,868 

46,049.777 

12,760.368 

30.170.292 

1811 

83,299.408 

47,000326 

9367.436 

87313.294 

1812 

21,723,632 

80,850318 

6.117.720 

26.240.9G4 

1813 

28,447319 

89334,626 

9,633,065 

24323.922 

1814 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1815 

82.200,680 

43,447373 

19,167318 

32,620,771 

1816 

41,712,002 

49,663,245 

16,706,436 

81.822.063 

1817 

34.n4.621 

40328,940 

13,441,665 

26374,921 

1818 

39,233.467 

40349,236 

10,269,271 

29310,602 

1819 

41360,666 

46,180,150 

10336,800 

85346340 

I8W 

32,963,689 

84,262,261 

9.879.236 

29.681,640 

I82I 

37,820,298 

86.5e9,0n 

10,626.026 

81316,222 

1832 

40.194,681 

36,823,127 

10.602,090 

29,769,122 

1823 

43368,488 

86,176,897 

9.211. 9*4) 

29.432376 

1824 

43,166,089 

84,689v410 

8,588.996 

34.691.264 

182ft 

48.024,962 

87,600,021 

10.188.596 

36,066.661 

1826 

46,463,022 

38,077380 

9.166305 

42.660364 

1827 

40332,864 

30347,628 

10,066303 

36,174360 

1828   ' 

61,279,102 

86394317 

9.806343 

43,489346 

1829 

62.019,728 

86,160379 

9.928.666 

43336,187 

1830 

66,466,723 

86,212.873 

10,606,441 

42311.649 

1881 

60,492,637 

87.691302 

8.636,786 

44316397 

1832 

60,090,123 

86,652,694 

10,729,943 

48,161,661 

1833 

64,682,037 

86,046.027 

11.036,769 

43.237,417 

1834 

69,633364 

89306313 

9,820,686 

44329,287 

1886 

73.496,636 

41.286,694 

11,649313 

47,908,931 1 

1836 

77332,616 

46,926370 

12,783,802 

47,463,610 

1837 

84,883.276 

63,016.431 

12384.638 

66.733.419 

1838 

72319,207 

41,911,898 

13,223.331 

63,224,874 

*  Records  destroyed  by  fire. 

f  The  great  increese  in  the  qffia'at^  and  the  oompsratively  statlonanr  amount  of  the  rfol,  valne  of 
the  exports,  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  erroneous  discussion.  The  rates  by  which  the  official 
▼aloes  of  the  exports  are  estimated  wem  fixed  bi  1696,  so  that  they  hare  long  ceased  to  be  any  test 
of  their  actaal  Talue,  and  are  of  use  only  as  showingthe  fluctuations  in  the  quamtUie$  exported. 
To  supply  this  deficiency  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  keeping  an  account  of  the  real  ralue 
of  the  exports  Aroin  the  dodarations  of  the  exporters.  Now,  it  has  been  contended,  that,  while  the 
great  Increase  in  the  ofllclal  value  of  the  exports  since  1816  shows  that  the  quantity  of  the  articles 
exported  has  been  proportionally  augmented,  their  nearly  stationary  real  ralue  shows  that  we  are 
selling  this  larger  quantity  for  about  the  same  price,  —  a  result  which  is  said  to  be  most  injurious. 
But  the  drcumstance  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant  selling  a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  produce 
at  the  same  price,  allbrds  no  criteri<Ni  of  the  advantageousness  of  the  sale ;  for  if,  through  Improve- 
ments in  the  arts  or  otherwise,  a  particular  article  may  now  be  produced  for  half  the  cost  of  Its 
production  10  or  90  years  ago,  it  Is  obvious  that  double  the  quantity  may  be  afforded  at  the  same 
prtee  without  ipiury  to  the  producers.  And  ''^tt  has  been  most  strikingly  the  case  with  the  great 
articles  of  cotton,  hardware,  Ac.  The  fall  it.  price  of  the  former  enables  us  to  export  and  sell 
wUh  a  profit  (for,  unleu  such  were  the  case,  doei  'Any  one  suppose  the  exportation  would  continue  ?), 
at  the  same  price,  more  than  double  the  cotton  stuflk  and  twist  that  we  exported  in  1816  !  .  Surely, 
however,  this  Is,  If  any  thing  can  be,  a  decisive  proof  of  manufscturing  improvement  and  commercial 
prosperi^.  ~(See  amUt  p.  73.  ftc.) 
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II.  Description  and  Value  of  tlic  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kin^ 
exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Foreign  Parts,  according  to  the  Ileal 
clared  Value  thereof,  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838. 


or 


Spcctci  at  Exporti. 


ORBAr  BBITAIN. 

Alum  ..... 

Apparel,  ^lops,  and  Negro  Clothing 
Arms  and  Ammunition        -  -  . 

Bacon  and  Hams  -  .  .       . 

Beef  and  Pork,  salted  ... 

Beer  and  Ale         .... 
Books,  printed  .  -  -       . 

Brasg  and  Cop|)or  Manufactures     - 
Bread  and  Ki^ctiit         •  .  -        . 

Butter  and  ChcM^se    -  .  .  . 

Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Wares 
Coals  and  Culm        .... 
Cordage  -  .  .  .        . 

Com,  Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour 
Cotton  Manufactures       ... 

—  Yam  -  -  -  - 
Cows  and  Oxen  .... 
Earthenware  of  all  sorts  ... 
Fish  of  all  sorts  .  ... 
Glass  of  all  sorts  .... 
Haberdashery  and  Millinery  ... 
Hardwares  and  Cutlery  ... 
Hats,  Beaver  and  Felt             •  -       - 

—  of  all  other  sorts         .  .  - 
Hops        -         -          -          -          -       - 

Horses  ..... 

Iron  and  Steel,  wrought  and  unwrought  - 
Lard  ...  .  . 

Lead  and  Shot  -  .        . 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought 

—        Sfuldlery  and  Harness 
Linen  Manufactures         -  .  . 

—  Yarn  -  -  -  . 
Machinery  and  Mill-work  ... 
Mathematical  and  Optical  Instruments 
Mules  -  .  .  .  . 
Musical  Instruments  ... 
Oil,  Train,  of  Greenland  Fishery 
Painters'  Colours  -  -  .  . 
Plate,  Plate  Ware,  Jewellery  and  Watches 
Potatoes         ..... 

Salt 

Saltpetre,  British  refined 

Seeds  of  all  sorts       -  .  >        . 

Silk  Manufactures    .... 
Soap  and  Candles        .  .  .         - 

Spirits  ..... 

Stitioncry  of  all  sorts  •  .       > 

Sugar,  refined  .... 

Tin,  unwrought  -  .  -       . 

—   and  Pewter  Wares  and  Tin  Plates 
Tobacco  (manufactured)  and  Snuff 
Tongues  -  -  .  -  . 

Uml^rcllas  and  Parasols 
Whalebone  ... 

Wool,  Sheep's  .... 

of  other  sorts  ... 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam 
Woollen  Manufactures 
All  other  Articles       .... 

Total  real  or  declared  Value  of  theT 
Prod,  and  Manufac.  of  the  U.  K.f  ^ 
exported  from  G.  Britain  to  Foreign  C 
Parts *^.3 

Ireland,  Total  Exports  from  .        £ 

Total  from  the  United  Kingdom       .     £ 


1856. 


1837. 


1838. 


£ 

1..350 

494.S61 

407 .4IK) 

27,573 

104.7fi2 

2*25,641 

ItH,098 

1,0'J3,1!49 

5,4C5 

178.6r)7 

51.(103 

24*2.746 

79.541 

2.M09 

IG.393,170 

5,70G,M3 

1.445 

539,990 

2l7,fi52 

6:i€,928 

516,775 

1  831,766 

1*^,048 

27,437 

16,616 

9i),465 

1,640  (>39 

11,881 

19r),(,96 

278.978 

73.."M8 

2,838,050 

2If:,63.> 

307.316 

25,004 

1,762 

60,810 

39,074 

169.861 

231, IKX) 

6,9M 

142,412 

20,284 

8,549 

973,479 

248,803 

16.866 

257,877 

a51,745 

32,*/90 

381,068 

13,594 

2,422 

45,462 

12,960 

3H7,8:»4 

45,080 

,309,091 

6,836,735 

1,034,142 


46,926,370 
445.900 


£ 

3.898 

604,863 

411,286 

42,319 

136,898 

'i:64,560 

178,034 

1,072.002 

8.184 

205.858 

76,511 

3.«9.760 

84.475 

31,297 

18,482,586 

6,120,326 

3,072 

837,493 

iaMa3 

551,599 

681.980 

S,270,630 

147,907 

41,753 

11,788 

98,302 

2,340,207 

2f,%85 

2^,931 

316322 

93,.388 

3,249,053 

315,608 

300,8^2 

25,030 

5,366 

76,120 

5,836 

210,811 

338,869 

4.915 

171,463 

14,411 

8,920 

916,777 

276,222 

24,297 

297,945 

697,920 

61,847 

387,528 

13,654 

3,599 

624)36 

10,5.% 

323,549 

39,967 

358,690 

7,636,117 

1.293.932 


£ 

2,7»; 

533..')i< 
2H9.14 
35,K4( 
119.M 

a68.-.'3 

147,  I3« 

l,U.C.i  V 

9,HU 

I79,(i7: 

67,35 

42>«,6!« 

73,23 

34.7N 

I3,63-.M4 

6i9.V5,«»:t< 

6,10: 

5C3,(iN 

185.1* 

4754191 

414.Gn: 

1,460,40 

104.(i(.< 

46.11M 

10.5-r 

75,21; 

2,003,7« 

14.78' 

155.2U 

250,3(;i 

87,0.3: 

«,10i»,H'.: 

415,7-( 

493.'21i( 

27.2,'y. 

6,ir. 

71.611 

5,70* 

151, :<o 

257,7  it 

7,o:v 

190,44 
19,39; 

7.-lG( 

aos.GTv 

230,83 

10,4H.' 

197,18! 

602,.37' 

74.65: 

871,51 ( 

13,1 2< 

3,74^ 

39,46^ 

6,34: 

185,3.^ 

10,07< 

337, 14( 

4,654.391 

1,113,06^ 


53,015,431 
353,141 


47.372.270 


53.368.572 


41,911,89.* 
3r^.04( 


42,274,'j:i> 
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III.  Account  of  the  Ileal  or  Declared  Value  of  the  various  Articles  of  the  Manu- 
facture and  Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  to  Foreign  Countries 
during  each  of  the  Eight  Years  ending  with  1 836 ;  specifying  their  Value,  the 
Countries  to  which  exported,  and  the  Value  of  those  annually  shipped  for  each. 
—  {Papen  pmblUhed  htf  Board  of  Trade,  Part  vi.  p.  102. ) 


1889. 

1830. 

1831. 

1838. 

1833. 

1831. 

1835. 

1836. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L, 

L. 

L. 

Ronfai   • 

1,43.^,80.5 

1,489,538 

1,191,565 

1^7.850 

1,531 /)08 

1388300 

1,758,775 

1,748,433 

Sweden 

>S,258 

4U.488 

.*7,187 

64,938 

i59A«9 

63/194 

105,156 

113.808 

Nomaj  ... 

64,834 

63/)86 

58,580 

34/^88 

&5/I3H 

61/>8S 

79,878 

79,469 

Denmark 

95.847 

118,813 

98.891 

93,396 

99/)5l 

91,595 

107,979 

91308 

Pnuaia  - 

189,011 

177.983 

198/(I6 

85HA^6 

144,179 

13/1,483 

188,873 

160,788 

Oermany 

4,473,555 

4.463,605 

3,648,958 

5,068,997 

4^^5,548 

4rV47,lC6 

4308,966 

4,46.V89 

Hotland         •          •  1 
Bcigiara     •              •  i 

8/150,014 

8^)88,158 

8/)88,536 

8,789,398 

r8,I81/»'j3 
t     886,4*9 

8,470.867 
750/159 

8,648.408 

818,487 

8309,688 
839.876 

France   - 

491,388 

475/184 

608,688 

674,791 

848,333    I,ll6/i85 

1,453.636 

1391381 

Ponncai  Preper 

1,195,404 

1,106.695 

975/)91 

540,798 

967/)9l     1,600,13 

13M386 

1385,934 

—      Amxc* 

31.844 

83/!89 

41,638 

77/«fO 

54,43<J 

63,875 

49.717 

63374 

—     Madeira 

40,883 

38.444 

88,960 

88.038 

33,411 

38,455 

40388 

58,168 

Spain  and  Ibe  BaleMlc 

lalaadi 

881,675 

607,068 

597,848 

UijSK 

448,837 

315,907 

405365 

437376 

—          Canaitaa 

50,010 

48,680 

33,888 

81.053 

80/>«7 

30,686 

843^ 

40370 

(Hbraltar 

501,163 

898,760 

367,885 

461,470 

385,460 

460,719 

608380 

756,411 

Italy  and  the  Italian 
Idaoda 

8,808/130 

S.8M,S79 

8,490,376 

8,361,778 

8,316.860 

3,888,777 

8,486,171 

8,981,466 

Malu     . 

mjoio 

189.135 

134,519 

96,994 

135,438 

848396 

136385 

143313 

Ionian  Idanda     • 

^,4d5 

56.963 

50/i83 

55,785 

38,915 

94,498 

107304 

109,183 

Turkey  &  Continental  1 

1 

Gr«vce  (escladTe  of  \ 

I   568,684 

r  1,139,616 

888/»4 

915,319 

1/)19/K)4 

1,807341 

1331,669 

1,775334 

the  Moreo)      •       -J 

f 

' 

Motea  and  Ureeklaland* 

3  - 

L         9,694 

10,446 

10,149 

85,914 

37,179 

88334 

18,003 

Mfria  and  PalcMlnc     • 
l^pt  (Peru  on  the 
Ttfedilerranean) 

. 

. 

•                       • 

•           . 

• 

. 

83,650 

59,305 

110,887 

188,838 

113,109 

145,647 

158377 

869.885 

81C330 

Tripoli.  BartMry,  and 

. 

1.138 

486 

751 

8350 

14383 

89340 

80  3. '8 

WcMem  Coatt  of  Africa 

814,853 

858.183 

834.768 

890,061 

389,810 

386,483 

898340 

467,  IHT. 

C*V*  or  Hood  Hope     • 
f^ape  Vcnl  Iiljoida 

857,M)1 
840 

330.036 
1,710 

857,845 
815 

898,405 

346,197 
H6 

304388 
530 

386381 
575 

488313 
413 

St.  Helena 

45,531 

38,915 

89,431 

81,836 

80/Ml 

81315 

31,187 

11341 

I«lc  of  Bourbon 

16,Stl 

10,048 

. 

•                        • 

• 

7,091 

Manrltina 

805,558 

161/>89 

148,475 

163,191 

83,484 

149319 

196359 

960355 

Arabia       . 

•                       • 

•            . 

*                     • 

•                       tt 

• 

850 

6,Ot9 

163M 

Beat  India  Company'* 
Tcrrltoiiea  8i  Ceylon 

S/i59,818 

8,895,830 

8,377,418 

3,514,779 

8,495,301 

8378,569 

3.198,698 

4,885389 

China 

•                     • 

• 

. 

•                     • 

. 

848358 

1374,708 

1,386388 

SonMtra  and  Java 

155,885 

168,108 

885,896 

156,606 

471,718 

410,873 

353398 

834.858 

Philippine  Itlanda 
New  Honth  Wale*.  Van 

4,781 

71,880 

39,513 

108,884 

185,898 

76,618 

189,743 

51,778 

Dicmen'a  Land,  and 

Hwan  River   • 

310,681 

814,677 

398,471 

466,8.18 

558378 

716/114 

696345 

835337 

New  Zealand  8i  Soath 

Kealtianda      • 

845 

1,396 

4,788 

1,576 

936 

m                         m 

8,687 

Ports  of  Siam   - 

•                       • 

10,467 

*                     • 

•                       • 

•                       • 

19,748 

Uriilsh  North  Amcrlcui 

Colonia* 

1,581,7.'3 

1/»7,1S3 

8/189387 

8/175,785 

8/M83V) 

1,671/169 

8,158.158 

8,738,891 

Britbh  WeM  ladloa    • 

3,fil8/M6 

8/iS8,448 

8,581,949 

8,439.808 

8,597,5811 

8,680/184 

3.187340 

3,786.453 

Haytl     • 

Cuha  it  other  Foreicn 
Wcalndl«    . 

897,709 

381,793 

376,103 

543.104 

381,588 

357,897 

36.5.798 

851363 

678,176 

618,089 

663,.531 

633.700 

577,888 

9I3/N15 

787.043 

987,188 

United  S.  of  AoMrica 

4,883,415 

6,138.346 

9/153,583 

5,468.878 

7379.69f> 

6341>!>89 

10368,4.55 

18,4*5,60.5 

Mexico 

803,568 

978,441 

788/158 

199.881 

4V  1,487 

459/>10 

408380 

854,8X2 

iiuatemala 

. 

. 

• 

- 

3,7fHJ 

30,366 

15.814 

761 

Colombia 

838.703 

816,751 

848.1V) 

883,.568 

181.8X6 

199,996 

138,848 

185,178 

Hr^iil    - 

8,516/MO 

8,458,103 

1/138,371 

8,144,903 

8;075.68O 

8,460,679 

8,630,767 

3/00338 

Statciarthe  Riedela 

PUtt       ... 

758rM0 

638,178 

839.870 

660.158 

515.368 

831364 

65838-5 

697334 

riiiu     . 

818.950 

540,686 

651,617 

708,193 

816317 

896,8«1 

606,176 

861,903 

Pern        ... 

300,171 

368,469 

409,003 

875,610 

387,584 

899,835 

441384 

606,.\38 

1  Kim  aroaeniaey.Jetaey , 

Aldemey,  and  Man 
Total     . 

319,996 

3l4/)36 

884,63t 

817.496 

335,934 

960,665 

351,618 

318,609 

35,848.683 

38,871.597 

57,164,378 

36,4.50,594 

39367347 

41349,191  ' 

47378,870 

53368378 

IV.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Merchandise  imported  into,  exported  from,  and  retained  for  Consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  Net  llevenue  accruing  thereon,  during  the  Years  ended 
5th  January,  1836  and  1837. 


Deocflptlan  of  McKhandiae. 

Quantltiea  Importod. 

Quantillet  Esportad. 

Qnantitiea  retained 
lor  Consumption. 

NH  Revenue. 

1835. 

1836. 

1835. 

1836. 

1835. 

1836.      1       1835. 

1836. 

Anaiotto                     .         Iba. 
Arrow  Root                    -      — 
AftiM»,  paoti  and  pot     •      rwt. 

DorilUandalkaU     •       •   — 

163.481 
9873^>6 
134313 

185,068 

895,68.5 
691378 
158,955 

70,814 

6,867 

89,837 

9,967 

5307 

86371 
30,870 
19,137 

1360 

191,455 
895,406 
189361 

146380 

833,987 
618.968 
130,176 

97.808 
Drawbacks 
andrcpay- 
manta 

98 

518 

1.867 

GrooireT. 

14317 

4333 

106 
341 
998 

9,678 

5338 

9,784             4,I46| 

1           1 

c  2 
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COMMERCE. 


Alible  I V. »  eoMttnved, 


QuaatUlcs  Imported. 

QtumUilas  Bipevted. 

Quantittas  retalnM 
nr  ConeumnHoo. 

Ket  Rcva 

DMCiiptioo  oTMtrchaiidlae. 

■ 

193&. 

1836. 

IK35. 

1836. 

1835. 

1836. 

1835. 

1 

1 

Bark,  for  tanalac  or  dyeing,  ctrt. 

8*6,566 

778,119 

9,864 

3345 

801,814 

784319 

85,719 

->  notfbrtaiiniiicardjr*- 
iiur                                •     Ite. 
Boru                            -         — 

436,078 

430.498 

937,195 

56388 

193,773 

117387 

616 

33A,M4 

398.»74 

6U33» 

583^ 

885.681 

844,880 

6.531 

Boralnacld                      -     '" 

7M,a07 

1,836,381 

86,409 

11338 

885,186 

1,101.405 

1,4741 

Hrinutooc    •          -       •     cwt. 

614,405 

670,378 

883'>0 

85,280 

616,778 

518356 

15AVV 

Brtotlet           -           -             lb*. 

l,6Sd,«6K 

1.988,790 

48,486 

89.789 

1348,860 

1314.6!M 

99356 

Cocoa.  Til.  — 
Brituh  plaatatlon          -    — 
East  India         •            •   — 

439,440 

1,613,878 

81,933 

46334 

1,083,730 

1,198,759 

■ 

. 

•-~ 

^ 

>- 

.V 

— 

Foreign  plustation         -    — 

AUiom           -     — 

Hmka  and  thellt          *-   — 

1,679,316 

1,1744>31 

8399300 

885.733 

440 

I3I6 

10398 

8,118,756 

8,788.884 

8381,133 

3S8387 

1384.170 

1.130.168 

S7.^,401 

485,648 

1374 

16,800 

368,888 

864.144 

ChocoUtc  and  cocoa  pMM  ^ 

8,906 

3,988 

640 

1.798 

8337 

9.160 

CoflTee,  tU.  — 
BritUh  plinutian          •    — 
ISart  India  fc  Maurltiua     — 

14,617.046 

18,877,918 

800,858 

106,493 

17396.189 

17388.731 

7,167,914 

9,90«i,7lO 

8,616381 

3388,895 

5396.791 

7,418.785 

Foreign  |>ianUUon        •     — 
AliMrta        •    .  — 

Cork,  nnmannftdarad   -    cwt. 

6,6I3,&33 

6,870,815 

10389,398 

6,950370 

8,186 

1,834 

659,184 
83,948 

88^96,493 

34A'M337 

13346337 

10,681,758 

83,895346 

84347390 

65,873 

57.946 

946 

98 

59,788 

56396 

Cotton  wool,  ftvMn  fbraign 

covntrlct,  tIi.  — 

Th«  U.  8.  of  AoMrica        lb». 

884,433318 

889,615,698 

Braiil              •               -    — 

84,986,40<) 

87,501,%78 

r* 

Turkc;*  Snia,  &  Enpt     — 
Other  nniipicoantrto      -- 

Cotton  wool,  ftwn  BritJdi 

5,738,966 
5,807,389 

5,486,781 
6,734,413 

t 

38^,388,576 

389,878,098 

poaMailoa«,  Ttx.— 

Kant  Indies  and  Mauri-       *) 

(75,746,986 

titu,  tbc  growth  of   -  Ibb  ' 

41,474,909 

\ 

—          —    Fordgn  —  J 
BritUfa  WflM  India,  iSt 

/      910,961 

1,495.M7 

»'?i?'5?? 

—          —    Foreign   ^ 

319,753 

401.331 

Othor  Britlih  pewcwiona  — 
Total  from  Brltid>in»- 

84,'MM 

8,735 

AH^bORS                                     **^ 

43,314,387 

77,680,939 

Total   tram    Taniga 

countrica                -    — 
Total  qoantitlat        •   — 
Cotton  MannfiwtnrM,  via.  — 

380,388,576 

389,878 /)98 

999,868 

3KS,708,963 

406,959,057 

88,779.734 

31,739,763 

386307398 

368384,889 

Piece  eooda  at  In«Ua  .    piece* 

306,086 

384,949 

478387 

377,886 

}       50,133 

67377 

7 

Manujbctures  at  vatue    value 

71,796 

114,«0| 

89398 

b)lfi9l 

S.       6351 

Vara          .          .             ll». 

117,826 

199,109 

87348 

186360 

76,607 

59339 

1 

Djeing  itoffk,  vlx.  — 
Cochineal             •        -     — 

418,390 

673,094 

S58,083 

455334 

I6S396 

167316 

4,097 

Fiutic       ...    ton* 

9,931 

4,917 

1.148 

678 

8305 

5307 

1,817 

Unm  arable         •        •    cwt. 

I3.9N1 

9M1I 

43*5 

809 

15309 

18.160 

4rV.5 

—  Santval          .       .     — 

—  animi  and  copal  •     lb*. 

4,4<«) 

16,713 

770 

6,\5 

IO/.95 

11,188 

8,17'> 

5:il,irrf> 

688,155 

175,787 

333,860 

19U'64 

947.846 

53.5 

—   tragaeanth     .       .     » 

34,»S7 

l(X),31fi 

88,598 

7,483 

30,430 

43311 

94! 

Indigo           .... 
I<ac  dye          .               >     — 

4,lf»..VJ.'i 

7,710.514 

4.074,5!»8 

3391,951 

8390.606 

9340398 

M37H 

bWfil.', 

6f-3,6:5 

X06,t(i9 

800,975 

594,483 

680,848 

l/i09 

Ixigwood    .           •       .   tons. 

16,744 

l'i,H8l 

3,6!»7 

4385 

14,787 

18361 

3AW 

M«dder          •              -    cwt. 

94,10V 

108,906 

8V8 

364 

94,100 

105,445 

9,5«i5 

Madder  rooU         -       -    — 

6e,3M 

85,851 

5 

3 

67,8.51 

84.101 

1,697 

Ni'uraKua  wood  •       -    ton*. 

6,81-^ 

6,480 

1,811 

879 

S^-T** 

8.160 

998 

Matnawvr           .           .     cwt. 

6,633 

8,846 

8,088 

9,738 

8,930 

9373 

155 

Hhumac    ■          •          •    — 

177,83-^ 

15ti,6«W 

407 

8,583 

176,5.56 

154368 

447 

Smalts            •                .lbs. 

118.fi  16 

95,920 

87,954 

49346 

96,649 

79331 

1,614 

Valonla          -              .cwt. 

1««,01« 

78,H3C 

41 

63 

169313 

80,511 

8,413 

YrilowbOTTtea       •       .   — 

S,O.V) 

3,1-23 

908 

180 

6301 

8.199 

607 

ZiiTret       .          '        -    n». 

SVi/>6i 

503,680 

33ii 

884 

836.881 

496316 

151 

Klvphanu'  teeth                .  cwt. 

5,80i 

6,584 

1,786 

1,883 

8,698 

4384 

3,859 

PI  ax  and  tow,  of  eodilla  of 

hemp  and  flax       .       .     — 

740,811 

1,589,116 

19,835 

16,789 

788,143 

1311,488 

8,187 

Fruits,  via — 

Apples,  not  dried     •   bnihck 
Almonds                      .     cwt. 

11,574 

14,859 

6 

18 

11,477 

14.717 

9,855 

1«,«17 

17.370 

8,706 

8,814 

7,170 

8.061 

7.70.1 

Chrvnuts    ...  bushels 

18,973 

14.3-^9 

13*1 

*                       • 

15,387 

14.650 

1,5.53 

Cnmanta       ...     cwt. 

176.(>;3 

196,.5GI 

88,199 

5,738 

193,.Wi9 

175,774 

814,537 

Figs       .             .         .    - 

18,773 

18,140 

3,639 

931 

80,Gti8 

13,809 

15,411 

LenuKU  Ac  oranges     •  dicsct 

or  boaw 

S9I.43S 

86-5364 

1306 

1,455 

808,145 

949.651 

63.688 

Orapcs         -             .     Talue 

16,7r..5 

19,63^ 

5 

38 

16,760 

19397 

8(: 

Plunu,drled  or  preserved,  cwt. 

46.% 

303 

8 

33 

883 

969 

389 

—     French,  and  pru- 

ndloes     •          >       .    — 

4AV 

4,796 

1,174 

3X> 

4,677 

4.488 

4.697 

Prunes    -          -          .    — 

iijon^i 

10,858 

1.81  < 

1.636 

18,090 

7.865 

4.«.V> 

Raisins        •           .        .    — 

lfi9/lrt«; 

188,286 

89,808 

36.496 

160,84 1 

156,194 

1803^<' 

Hmall  Nutt      -       •    bushels 

IZGM'y 

143,8)1 

l,18fl 

1395 

1I9,8V3 

160.933 

11,9(17 

Walnuts              .           -    _ 

87.66.'> 

13,138 

50 

833 

88389 

14339 

8343 

Furs,  undressed,  via.— 

Bear                            number 

I5,0tl 

738'» 

11,414 

11331 

13  IK 

9388 

190 

Beaver       .       -        -      — 

8H.4UO 

573*5 

819 

8.115 

97  ,.54  8 

87,473 

137.^ 

Cat  and  l>nz       -     •     — 

85,3r,1 

5'l.xyG 

11.947 

3,816 

81,487 

58,937 

873 

Conej       •         .        .     — 

358,430 

674,878 

10,164 

10,768 

350303 

665,991 

183 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 
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Table  IV.  —  eoii/tjiii€<I. 


DcKripdon  of  If  cflcluaMUM. 


Fitdi 

Pox 

Martao 

Blink       . 

MoMoaab 

Niktifa 

Otter       - 


Sac 
HarairooJb,  via.  — 
Boaveoil 

Cadar,  mdar  ti^M- 
dm 

Roaawi 

Hate  or  boaali*  pUMnf,  ttc 

HatoorbeukaMorbaak. 

cane,  chip,  ar 

hair    • 

—  atraw 

PlatOnK  of  baat,  cane*  chip, 

orhanrtudr       •        -   Iba. 


Straw  erKraalSnrplattlng,ewt. 
Hemp,  niHUCMad  •    — 

Hide».  itntamiad,  vli — 
Buffalo,  ImU*  flew*  as. 

or  bona       -  -        — 

Hidaa,arpicoasariildai, 
unanancratod  vahw 

Hidn,taiuMd.  Tiz.— 
ButfUo,  boll,  oo«,  OK, 

-    lbs. 


Muaoory,  oa 

Hi4a»,arpleooiof  Uda,    , 
unoBttmaratad  valna 

Horm,  ham  tips  ft  plecai 

ofboraa      -         -      •  *»*• 
Jalap  -         •  •     lba> 

Iimi,  bar        -  •     •    **»• 

Isln^aM       *  '         ■  cwt« 

I.«a^,  pU  -  -    ««» 

LoaUier,  ||loT«i       •       •   V»in 
Linan,  via.  —  .      . 

Cambrtea.  and  bfltdoad 

handkcrchiafii  -  pf«9» 
Lawak  not  Fnodi  •  iq-yanit 
DamMVi,  and  danaaik 

diapar 
Drtll^i,  ticka.  and 

tvlllad  Uaana 
Sail  doth 

_  •       •       •   placet 

flaih       -  -     •     vdua 

Plain  ItaMB  and  diapar,  aq^ 


La«iM,DokP^andi 
Unen.fte.,dlapar^ 


1 
I 


Uti 

IJnan  jam 
Uqiaotioajoica 
MdaMca 
OU.eaMor       - 
~  oUre    . 
-^  CDOoa^nrt 
—  pdm 
^  train, 
biabbar 
Opium 

noriilona,  via* -- 
Bacon  and  1 
Bod^^aatod 
Botlar 
CheeM 

5s:  ■ 

Bab       • 

Omtan 

or  Nawfcandland 
Brttbh  Ancilca 
Pork,  MlMd 

QnicfckUver  •  •      .• 

KaM,  and  olhar  matarlab 

for  makiv  paper 
Rhabarb      -  • 

Rice*  daanad  horn  tba 

EartlndloiJlBdtldi 

poMwdoni  tai  AMea 

and  Amatio 
lUce,  deanad  Ann  C»< 

wjKo  ooanlrlat  In  Bn 

Mpa,     Aftica, 

AnMcIca 


vafaia 

-  cwt. 


.  ibt. 

gallana 
•  cwt. 


Ibfc 

CWta 


•     Iba. 
■hiploada 


-   cwt. 


Uw. 


cwt. 


Qnantltki  ImporMd. 


Oaaatitici  Eaportad. 


Quantltiaa  ratainad 
nr  ConMunption. 


1835. 


188,978 
47,M6 
80,871 

1M,»M 

116,dOI 
1,17I,6M 

M7.600 
18,974 

»7,787 
1,37S/>1> 

997 

S,fiftf 

I9/M7 

11^73 


15M7 
7<«7t 

494 

87,483 

3,«01 

687.M9 


950,697 
187 

78,676 
5,449{ 


81.864 

78,908 

19,740 

1,811 

1,X76 

1,860,6X3 


43,783 
4/M 

11,377 

970 
9,334 

481 

I4«A'^ 

388,331 

36,893 


18,808 

18,303 

6,411 

38n,SVl 

1,109,W7 

6U6,166 

19,888 

160,131 

84,197 
83,481 

8AM 

4,093 
146,784 

140458 

39,964,496 

187,038 

69 

5,338 

68,337 

8,307 

9,066,907 

9,908 
81,100 

847,137 


8,381 


1836. 


304,937 
181.880 
36/)37 
196,473 
Il3r549 
880,Wl 

1,970,373 

13,880 

894^X3 

8AH7,408 

1,366 

9JK5 

16,710 

1,987 


19,818 
UfiW 

746 

48,890 

:4,fi03 

3tf6,038 


951/)61 
803 


70,410 

16,848 

5lba.lnpct. 

13 

30,834 

46,875 

85/)34 

1,949 

1,893 

1,490,999 


35/190 
1,866 

4380 

8,380 

7Ano 

43 

811 

86,840 

698,033 

44,747 


13,086 

3,864 

7,744 

388,306 

981,583 

8,688/)  1 6 

86/158 

177/)17 

19.489 
180,794 

5,879 

lo/ni 

840,738 
811,169 

137,490 
71 


86,165 

9,46V 

1,931,808 

11,881 
188,148 

188,344 


4,488 


} 


1883. 


1,400 

6,860 

39,577 

17,961 

69.996 

981390 
89,148 
84.444 

960/)05 
87,180 

48 

118 

997 
89 


3,339 
18,117 

:384 
7AK 

.136 
36,951 


79,380 


18,801 


lifi79 

8,357 

8,635 

58 

1,868 

88,865 


865 

9,867 

5,515 


8,414 


6 

143,864 

14,110 

63,310 


1/M7 
83 

K7 

4,886 

61.896 

»S,734 

8,838 

90,913 

8/)85 
74,186 

8.366 

1,738 
8,789 
3370 
8380 
8,468 


3360 

33^1 

1399,836 

350 
88,188 

Focal 


fa 

,10( 


1836. 


1885. 


1836. 


NotR«r«tii«. 


1835. 


868 

36/)47 
17358 
60,151 

104,749 
88388 
18,766 

178369 

13 

134 

1353 
193 


7354 
16,171 

513' 

11346 

70 

88,105 


87,785 
3 

98,805 
10,831 


9373 

8393 

4,768 

86 

913 

81305 


433 


830 

801 
13318 


156,768 

30,390 

7,1.50 

194370 

60336 

370,114 

451387 

394 

1308,7*88 

790 

1,710 

18,171 

I3I8 


10368 
8338 

150 

8131 1 

3384 

643,1X9 


194,184 
187 

81388 
4398 


87.654 

34366 

17378 

1314 

8 

1391,865 


45,813 

178 

6374 

658 
811 


79391 
84378 
48397 


8394 

513 

1,600 

68315 

160361 

8,158 

94379 

1365 
70384 

8388 

43«'9| 

1,616 

7,157 

6.840 

1,937 


809,168 

Claanadtai 
Kinc 
85,175 


93I6 

837  Hi 

1.196381 

1.1 

75,164 

Claaaad. 
156347 

thaUnbad 
dotn. 

18338 


413 

703 


15358 

18,888 

7319 

688,479 

670305 

354.196 

14315 

948,733 

16,114 
81,118 

1388 

1.888 

143,149 

134343 

39,960396 

189,816 

69 

3388 

61,751 

19 

884357 

10,835 
44388 


96,187 


c  3 


884.488 

188,741 

18377 

197304 

6X,467 

784379 

1388317 

958 

1385 

1,135,786 

1,188 

8,793 

84310 

1,773 


18,648 
8337 

318 

89.6K1 

43N5 

66739X 


330.814 
198 


{ 


63310 

4.458 

3IbiJnpc« 

15 

14,986 

4635X 

18.9X1 

1,736 

1,4393^ 


84389 
1366 

4,198 

8396 


811 
417 


18,858 
4358 

7343 

65738X 

809359 

I34438X 

963'i8 

134357 

18,788 
36343 

1364 

8.730 

138311 

8013i0 

69376,840 

188399 

71 


76374 

874 

88435b 

11,868 
44,468 


73,708 


} 


L. 

Ifi65 

480, 

197 

8385 

849 

190 

133 

34 

1 

93I8 

^946 

I3O8 
44.867 
14,163 


841 

1341 

150 

16318 

13 

8337 


43,167 
83 

1341 
1383 


3,833 

1360 

16379 

4,890 

84,173 


19367 


614 

87397 

179,796 

776 

9334 

894 

13,830 

1,804 

6349 

1398 

(733 

143,160 

703x0 

80346 

1383 

13HX 

4U0' 


17 
936 

8398 
8,880 


1836. 


3356 

1,083 

648 

4,161 

908 

395 

.669 

67 

13 

18,856 

3331 

1,633 
343I6 
14,980 


1383 
1309 

318 
8433K 

19 

8,488 


45.769 
60 

794 
1,115 


1347 
l.l.VM 

8833K 

4,1X5 

14 

17307 


17,050 


843 

18331 

1933«5 

730 

46311 

l,(>3M 

14378 

1.89< 
4,XX9 

8,8.% 

133H 

l3S3or» 

1053«7 

8^,9!>1 
1,152 
1,113 


164 
1,195 

8388 
8,836 
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COMM£RCE. 


Attble  IV. »  eomtinued. 


QoantUlca  ImpMtad. 

QtunUUas  Eipoitad. 

Quantitlea  reulncd              «^  »——«-. 

DMcrlptioo  urMtrchaadlw. 

-      r-    •          , 

1835. 

1836. 

IS35. 

1836. 

1835. 

1836. 

1835. 

1836. 

Bark,  far  tarnitaf  or  dyeing,  ewt. 

8t6,566 

77t,119 

8,864 

3,345 

801.814 

784,819 

L. 

85,719 

L, 

85A35 

—  notlurtaiininfford^- 

""  -yo      -V      jj^ 

436,078 

430,498 

837,195 

56.388 

183,773 

117,667 

616 

541 

Boru             ■              •         — 

33.5.«t4 

S9«.874 

60,539 

58A^ 

885,681 

344,880 

653 

614 

Horainicid                       •      — 

7JW.307 

l.«36,3SI 

36,409 

11,538 

885,185 

1,101.405 

1.474 

1,91.'. 

UrlnutoiM    •           -       -     cwt. 

614,403 

670,378 

88,950 

85,880 

616.778 

618.856 

15,535 

13,883 

BrfcitlM          •                       lb*. 

l.6S5,«68 

l,9S8,790 

48.486 

89,789 

1.348,860 

1.614.698 

88,356 

83,467 

Cocoa,  fi*.  — 

Brlti^  plantatlfln          -    — 
EwtlndU         -            •   — 

439.440 

1,613,S78 

81,833 

46,834 

1,063,730 

1,188,738 

" 

. 

— 

_— 

.^ 

^ 

^ 

Foreign  planutloa        •    ^ 

AUiom           •     — 

Hajda  and  thelU          '-   — 

1.679.316 

1.174,931 

8.399,900 

885.738 

440 

1<416 

10,698 

S.1 18.736 

S,788,8«4 

8,481,133 

338.587 

1/164,170 

1.130.168 

11,165 

S73,40l 

4S3.648 

1.374 

16,800 

368,888 

364.144 

ChooolatcandoocMpMto  ^ 

t.906 

3AMt8 

640 

1.798 

8/»7 

8.160 

Coflc*.  viz.  — 

British  plantation           •    — 
Eaat  India  ft  MaoilUua     — 

14,617,046 

18.877.Vlt 

800,838 

108.493 

17,696,189 

17.AS8.73I 

7,167,914 

9,90«,7IO 

8,616,881 

3.688,895 

5,596.791 

7.418,785 

Fondgn  idantatlon        •     — 
Allaorta        •    •  — 

Cark.wimanidketarad    •    cwt. 

6.61 3.333 

6.t70.«13 

10,589.398 

6.950.370 

8.186 

8,834 

638.184 
83,948 

«8.39B.493 

34.aM,837 

18,346.537 

10.681,758 

88,895,046 

84.947,690 

691,616 

6&,t73 

57.946 

846 

98 

39,788 

36,896 

88,775 

Cotton  wool,  from  foralgn 

countries,  Tts._ 

ThaU.  8.of  Amertea       Iba. 

«84.4A531S 

S89,6I3.69S 

Brazil              ■               .    — 

1(4.966,401) 

«7.501,5t7« 

r- 

Total  from  nsNlgn  eomtncs 
Cotton  wool,  Ihan  Britiah 

3,73H,966 
3.807,389 

5.486,7X1 
6,734,413 

t 

320.388,376 

399,878/)98 

poaaenlom,  vis.— 

East  Indies  and  Maul-       I 

(73,746,986 

tlua.  the  growth  of  •  Iba. 

41.474,909 

< 

—          —    Foreign  —  J 
British  Wcat  Indies,  tha 

/      S10.961 

growth  of                   -    — 

1.4'l5rM7 

1,31«.806 

—          —    Foreign   — 

819,733 

401,331 

Other  British  pessessloiu  — 
Total  from  British  pa*- 

«4,'iOH 

8.735 

acsalons                    •    ^ 

43,314,387 

77,680.939 

Total  ftom    For^ 

countrica                •   — 
Total  quantltlat        •   — 
Cotton  Manufactures,  via.  — 

3)10.388,376 

31»,«7l/»8 

999,868 

363.702,963 

406,9.\9fii7 

38,779,734 

31,739,763 

396,407/i98 

363,684,838 

430,006 

Piece  irooda  of  India  •    plece« 

so5/»e 

384.943 

478,087 

377.886 

}      60,133 

67,377 

7 

Manuacturct  at  value   valup 

71,796 

114,«0I 

89,398 

58/>91 

>        6.331 

8,879 

Yam                     .             lbs. 

117,826 

199,109 

87.348 

186,360 

76,607 

58,339 

1 

Dyeing  stain,  tIz.  — 
Cochineal             .        .     _ 

418,SSO 

673,094 

358.083 

435,534 

168,396 

167,316 

4,097 

4,17^ 

FusUe                  .         .    tons 

9,931 

4,917 

1.148 

578 

8.905 

5,807 

1,817 

l.ltfi 

Uum  arable         •        •    cwt. 

18,9M1 

SMU 

4A»5 

809 

15,309 

18,160 

4,565 

3,467 

■~"    neiM'gal          •       •      ^ 

4,4(M) 

16,743 

770 

63.5 

10,.3y5 

11,188 

8.173 

3.317 

—    animi  and  copal  -     lbs. 

331,1  fir, 

688,153 

173,787 

833.860 

191/.C4 

847,846 

535 

6G! 

34,«87 

1(M,316 

88,592 

7,4H3 

30,130 

43,511 

94 

117 

Indigo           .       .       .      _ 
I<ac  aye          •               •      — 

4,ir.8^VJ.'> 

7,7IO..'»i4 

4,074.5'.»8 

3,691,931 

8,590,606 

8340,398 

33.378 

36.35< 

5V8,6I.5 

6f  3,675 

806,169 

800,975 

594,483 

680,818 

1.609 

1.711 

Logwood    >          •       .  tons. 

16,744 

lt^H\ 

8,697 

4,.'W5 

14,787 

12,361 

3/).33 

8,47: 

Mtdder           •              -    cwt. 

9i.U}'i 

108,94)6 

888 

3G4 

94,1  (W 

105,443 

9.565 

10,711 

Madder  roots         •       -   — 

66.323 

85,851 

5 

3 

67,851 

84,101 

1.697 

8,1H 

N'imragua  wood  -       -    tons. 

6Xtt 

6,4K(I 

1,811 

879 

S^Sti 

3,160 

998 

sii 

HafHower          -           •     cwt. 

6,f;.5.T 

8,846 

8,0W 

8,738 

8,930 

8,873 

155 

151 

Khumac    «          -          -    — 

177,«3V 

156,6()G 

407 

8,583 

176,-356 

134,068 

447 

39', 

Sinalto            •                .lbs. 

118,r>l6 

95,»8<) 

37,954 

49,546 

96,649 

79,531 

1.614 

1,33^ 

Valonia           •               .cwt. 

18«,(»S« 

78rH36 

41 

63 

169,513 

80.511 

8.413 

3,98; 

Yriiowbefriea       •       .    -.. 

A,0.'>0 

,  3,1  «3 

808 

180 

6fiOl 

3,199 

607 

"»p»-  •  I 

38< 

Ziflres                    .         -    lbs. 

SW^'i 

fi03,6K0 

33>i 

884 

836,884 

496,816 

151 

881 

RI«phantar  teeth       .        .  cwt. 
Flax  and  tow,  or  codilla  of 

hemp  and  flax       -       -     — 
Pniits,  riz.- 

3,206 

6.584 

1,786 

1.883 

3,698 

4:584 

S.859 

8,76.' 

740,811 

1,5S9.116 

18,835 

16,789 

788,143 

1,311,488 

3,187 

6,441 

Apples.  not  dried     •   boshcl* 
Almonds           -          .     cwt. 

11,574 

14.839 

6 

18 

11,477 

14,717 

8.855 

8..HJC 

16,817 

17,370 

8,706 

8.814 

7,170 

8/)61 

7.7aT 

8,101 

Chcmuta    -       -       •  bushels 

18,973 

14,359 

-i'?^' 

•                     • 

15.387 

14,650 

l^Vi 

1,471 

C'urranta       ...     ewt. 

I'ejOtiS 

196^^1 

88,199 

5,738 

193,569 

175,774 

814.537 

19t,S2l 

Pig*       .             -         -    - 

18,773 

18,140 

3,639 

931 

80,668 

13,809 

13,411 

9,9V5 

Lemons  «  oranges      .  cheats 

or  bozn 

3«M3S 

863,864 

1,306 

1,4.55 

808,145 

849,651 

63.688 

38.88« 

Grnpas                       .     value 

l6.7r.A 

19.63> 

5 

38 

16,760 

19.597 

86. 

ys.' 

Plums,dricd  oar  preserved,  cwt. 

46.0 

303 

8 

33 

883 

869 

389 

36< 

—     French,  and  pru- 

ndloea     .          .       .    _ 

4A^7 

4,796 

1,174 

385 

4,677 

4,488 

4,697 

4,452 

Prunes     -           •           >    — 

l«,00!< 

10,838 

1,814 

1,636 

12,090 

7.8« 

4,833 

8.37: 

Halsins       -          ... 

lfin,.T*:»; 

]88,<iKr> 

89,8*18 

36,496 

160.811, 

156.194 

180,580 

117,0'.i.1 

Small  Nuts      .       .    bushels 

l3fi.5V'> 

143,831 

1,1 8n 

M93 

119,8.'.3 

160,933 

11,907 

15,7l« 

Walnuts              •          •    — 

S7,665 

13,138 

50 

833 

88.589 

14.539 

8,843 

l,5i;l 

Pan,  undreasrd,  viz.— 

Bear                            number 

15,011 

7,685 

11,414 

11,334 

1.318 

8.388 

190 

.^9C 

Boaver       -       -        -     _ 

88,40(» 

57,34.3 

819 

8.115 

97  .M  8 

87,473 

1.673 

1  ,.v»< 

c:atand1.tnx       .     ■     — 

M,3C1 

5'),896 

11.9*7 

3,846 

81,487 

58,937 

873 

43!J 

Cooey       -        -        .     _ 

S&«,43n 

674,878 

10,164 

10,768 

3J0fi03 

663,991 

183 

S3C 

IMPORTS   AND   BXPORTS. 
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Table  IV.  —  eoii/tiitiedL 


riptlon  of  McRhaadlM. 


in* 

3 


ii^bt.ln* 


ton 

rrd 

ooib,  vis.— 

rood 

T, 

oKsnT        -  -  .      . 

voodi 

I  limiwu.  plifrtnf.  Ikr 

'mbanamotbmlt, 
i«,  chip* 

ir    -  -        • 

—  ittBW 

liiK  of  bMt,  aa^t  chiPi 
homhalr 


W 


tor 

n 

untamicdy  vii. — 
do,  boU,  omr,  as* 
bone 

•,0rpteoMariildai» 
Biumcrated     •       vihw 
tanned,  viz.— 
ftio,  bnllf  oowt  <>■• 
ban*  ' 


i,  0*  ptoMH  of 


mu 
horn  dps  At  pi 


lar 

M 

*u. — 

aiicft.  I 

Hikerchtefc 

»,  Boc  Fnodk 

t»kii.  and  damaik 

pa 

no,   ticki* 

UedUntm 

:latli 


▼■Im 


.  c«t. 


cwt. 

unt 

pain 


•q.janit 


iUboi 


M,iMiPnfncb»plaiB 

niMSaetutmmmum, 
nnmcraMd    • 
I  yam 
iccjolos 

[•  » 

lor 

'<    - 

MHtOt 

IQ 

n. 


pkcoct 
>     vala* 


an. 


cwt> 


1  and ' 


ovt> 


•Upload* 


cvfimadlaDd  and 

tiib  Amcrtca 

Utcd 

l*»r   -  •       • 

od  othc*  maUrtala 

iking  paper 

b       -  •       - 

c«ncd  ftomtiM 

Ii^taakBrltUhl 

■kRW  In  AMeal 

iincrtca 

Ivsncd  iWm  w*  I 

oounirtai  In  Kn- 

Africa, 
•ica 


ewt. 

Ita. 


Uw. 


cwt. 


Qaaatitki  Imponad. 


Ooantltlaa  Eaponad. 


(hiaatltlci  rMainad 
fnr  ComumpUoo. 


18SS. 


1U,I»78 
47.MC 
80,«71 

1W«954 

116,MI 
1,171.6M 

557,600 
18,S74 

997.787 
1,879,013 

997 

C.fi5S 

I9/M7 
M7S 


13,1847 
7<47f 

494 

t7,48S 

8,S01 

687  A59 


950,697 
187 

78,676 
5,«43{ 


31,864 

73,908 

19,750 

1,811 

1,S76 

1,860,683 


45,785 
4/M5 

11,377 

970 
9,5m 

481 
I44J8-V3 
588331 

56,893 


18,808 

18,305 

6,411 

588,381 

1,109^107 

6U6.166 

19,03« 

860,151 

84.197 
85,461 

3,554 

4/M5 

146,784 

140,858 

59,964,496 

197/138 

69 

5,338 

68,837 
3,507 

9,903 
81,100 

947,157 


8,381 


1836. 


1835. 


304,957 
181,880 

196,475 
113,549 
880,801 

1,970,375 
15,880 
934«483l 

9,947,408 

1,366 

BJK5 

96,710 

1,897 


19,818 
UJHi 

746 

48,890 

14,503 

5M,038 


358/161 
903 


70,410 

16,848 

6lbs.lnpca. 

15 

30,934 

46,875 

85/»4 

1,949 

1393 

1,490399 


35390 
1366 

4380 

9380 

7380 

45 

811 

86340 

698333 

44,747 


1A3S6 

5364 

7,754 

588306 

981385 

9,6883>6 

86358 

977317 

19.489 
180,794 

5379 

10378 

840,796 

811,169 

69388.486 

157,490 

71 


86,165 

9,468 

1391,808 

11,881 
198,148 

168344 


4,488 


}■ 


9300 

6,860 

59377 

17,961 

69396 

991,490 
83,143 
84,444 

960305 
87,980 

48 

118 

997 

89 


5338 
18,117 

:394 

7356 

.136 

56351 


79360 


98,804 


11379 

8357 

8335 

58 

1,868 

38365 


355 
3367 

5315 


3,414 


6 

145,864 

14,110 

63310 


1387 

93 

167 

4306 

61,896 

983,734 

8,838 

30315 

8335 
74,186 

8366 

1,788 
9,789 
5370 
3380 
8368 


1836. 


868 

56347 
17358 
60,151 

904,749 
88388 
18,766 

973369 

15 

954 

1353 

193 


7394 
16,179 

593 

11346 

70 

38,105 


87,795 
5 

39305 
10,931 


1835. 


156.768 

50,390 

7,150 

134370 

60336 

570,114 

451367 

594 

'l.609,7'89 

790 

1,710 

18,171 

1,416 


10368 
8338 

150 

91311 

3384 

643,188 


994,184 
187 

81389 
4399 


9373 

8393 

4,76«i 

86; 

913 

81305 


435 


830 

301 
15318 


97354 

54366 

17378 

1314 

V 

1,891,865 


45,813 
178 

6374 

658 
811 


79391 
84378 
48,897 


9394 

515 

1,600 

68319 

150361 

8^58 

34379 

1365 
70384 

3388 

43t>9 
1,646 
7,157 
6,840 
1,937 


53CO 

8381 

1399,886 

350 
88,188 

Foraten 
909,168 

Claanadln 


93I6 

8378, 

1,136391 

I.! 

75,164, 

Claaacd.     I 
158347 


415 
703 


15356 

19,888 

7319 

698379 

670305 

554,196 

14315 

948,733 

16,114 
31,118 

1333 

1.889 

143,149 

134343 

58360396 

189,916 

69 

5336 

68,758 

89 

884,857 

10,835 
44388 


thaUnHad 
Klnddom. 
35,175  98358 


c  3 


96,997 


NctitavaBii*. 


1836. 


884,488 

188,741 

18377 

197304 

6X367 

784379 

1388,017 

958 

1385 

9.935,785 

1,988 

9,793 

94310 

1,773 


11348 
3397 

318 

99381 

4,483 

567398 


330,814 
898 


{ 


63,010 

4,458 

9lbkinpci 

15 

94386 

46358 

18,»(1 

1,735 

1399363 


34389 
1366 

4,198 

9396 


811 
417 


18,858 
4358 

7343 

657388 

8O9359 

1344388 

96368 

834357 

18,788 
38343 

1364 
8,730 

938311 

9013>0 

69376340 

198398 

71 


76374 

874 

98439b 

11,968 
44,468 


73,708 


1835. 


L. 

1365 

490 

197 

9385 

849 

890 

933 

64 

1 

93I8 

0,946 

1309 
44,967 
14,163 


841 

1341 

150 

96318 

13 

9337 


43,167 
83 

1341 
1393 


8,953 

1360 

96379 

4,890 

94.175 


19367 


614 

97387 

979,796 

776 

9,434 

894 

15,830 

1,904 
6,849 

1399 

(733 

143.160 

70380 

90346 

1383 

1388 

400 


17 
936 

9398 

9380 
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3356 

1383 

548 

4,161 

908 

395 

,669 

67 

13 

19356 

3,031 

1,653 
543I6 
14380 


1,093 
1309 

318 

94358 

19 

9388 


45,769 
60 

794 
1,115 


1,647 
1,U'.9 

98.436 

4,185 

14 

97307 


17,650 


943 

98331 

995345 

730 

46311 

l,63H 

14378 

l,89< 
4,8:» 

9,936 

1338 

838306 

105,OS7 

8'i,9S)l 

1,158 

1,113 


164 
1,195 

8,888 
8,836 


2i  COMMERCE. 

tioD  bj  far  of  the  customs'  duties  being  laid  on  imports,  the  trade  of 
the  exporting  ports  is  made  to  appear  less  than  it  really  is,  while  that 
of  the  importing  ports  is  made  to  appear  greater.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  table  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark ;  and  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes  may  be  held  to  be  correct 

Sect.  III.  —  Means  and  Instruments  by  which   Commerce  may  be 

facilitated  and  earned  on. 

I.  Money.  —  The  circumstances  that  occasioned  the  introduction 
and  use  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  all  civilised  societies,  have  been 
repeatedly  elucidated.  They  serve  both  as  standards  by  which  to 
measure  the  value  of  other  things,  and  as  the  universal  equivalent,  or 
marchandise  bannaie^  the  employment  of  which  serves,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  to  facilitate  exchanges. 

In  England  a  pound  troy,  or  1 2  oz.  of  the  metal  of  which  silver 
coins  are  made,  contains  11  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy. 
Since  1816  this  pound  has  been  coined  into  GS  shillings,  so  that  each 
of  our  current  shillings  contains  80*727  grains  fine  silver,  and  87*27 
grains  standard  silver ;  and  the  money  pound,  consisting  of  20  such 
shillings,  contains  1614'545  grains  pure  silver,  and  1 74*5*454  grains 
standard  silver.  Ail  the  English  silver  coins  have  been  coined  out  of 
silver  of  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  fine  from  the  Conquest  to  this  moment,  except 
for  the  short  period  of  16  years,  from  the  S4th  Henry  8th  to  2d 
Elizabeth. 

The  fineness  of  gold  is  estimated  by  carat  grains,  equivalent  to  2^ 
dwts.  troy ;  gold  of  the  highest  degree  of  fineness,  or  pure,  being  said 
to  be  24  carats  fine.  The  purity  of  our  present  gold  coins  is  1 1  parts 
fine  gold  and  1  part  alloy.  The  sovereign,  or  twenty-shilling  piece, 
contains  113*001  grains  fine  gold,  and  123*274  grains  standard  gold. 
The  pound  troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  46  sovereigns  and 
•^^ths  of  a  sovereign,  or  into  46il  14«.  Qd.  The  mint  or  standard 
price  of  gold  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  46/.  14#.  6d.  per  pound  troy,  or 
3/.  17«*  10^.  an  ounce. 

The  alloy  in  coins  is  reckoned  of  no  value :  it  is  allowed  in  order 
to  save  the  trouble  and  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  refining  the 
metals  to  their  highest  degree  of  purity ;  and  because,  when  its  quan- 
tity is  small,  it  renders  the  coin  harder,  and  less  liable  to  be  worn  or 
rubbed.  Were  the  quantity  of  alloy  considerable,  it  would  lessen  the 
splendour  and  ductility  of  the  metals,  and  would  add  too  much  to  the 
weight  of  the  coins. 

Originally,  the  coins  of  all  countries  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
denominations  as  the  weights  commonly  used  in  them,  and  contained 
the  exact  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  indicated  by  their  name. 
Thus  the  talent  was  a  weight  used  in  the  earliest  period  by  the 
Greeks;  the  &s  or  pondo,  by  the  Romans;  the  iivre  by  the  French ; 
and  the  pound  by  the  English  and  Scotch ;  and  the  coins  originally 
in  use  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  bore  the  same  names, 
and  weighed  precisely  a  talent,  a  pondo,  a  Iivre,  and  a  pound.  The 
standard  has  not,  however,  been  preserved  inviolate,  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times.  The  necessities  of  governments,  and  the  unfounded 
notion  so  generally  diffused  that  coins  derived  their  value  rather  from 
the  coinage  than  from  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them,  have 
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every  where  led  to  their  degradation.  They  have  been  les9  enfeebled 
in  this  tlian  in  any  other  country ;  but  even  here  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  a  pound  sterling  is  less  than  the  third  part  of  a  pound  weight  the 
quantity  it  contained  down  to  1300.  At  the  union  of  the  crowns,  in 
1604,  the  coins  current  in  Scotland  contained  the  twelfth  part  pnly  of 
the  silver  they  contained  in  1296.  In  France  the  livre,  current  in 
1789,  contained  less  than  one  sixty-sixth  part  of  the  silver  implied  in 
its  name,  and  which  it  had  contained  previously  to  1 103.  In  Spain,  and 
some  other  countries,  the  degradation  has  been  carried  even  further. 

When  two  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  are  formed  into  coins,  and 
may  be  used  indifferently  as  legal  tenders  in  all  payments,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  one  bears  to  the  other  must  be  fixed  by  authority. 
But  how  accurately  soever  this  proportion  may  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  real  value  of  the  metals  when  it  is  fixed,  it  will  not  continue 
to  be  accurate  for  any  considerable  period.  Each  of  the  metals  is 
liable  to  have  its  value  affected  by  circumstances  which  may  not  affect 
the  other ;  and  whenever  any  variation  of  this  sort  takes  place,  it  be- 
comes the  interest  of  all  debtors  to  use  that  metal  only  which  is  over- 
valued, so  that  it  becomes  the  only  currency.  In  the  French  mint 
silver  was  for  a  long  period  overvalued,  as  compared  with  gold ;  and 
in  England  gold  was  for  a  long  period  overvalued,  as  compared  with 
silver ;  and  hence  the  reason  that  silver  coins  form  almost  the  sole 
currency  of  France ;  and  that  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  gold 
coins  have  been  the  principal  currency  of  England. 

The  following  table,  calculated  by  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  exhibits  in 
a  brief  space  the  various  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  our 
money  standard,  from  the  Conquest  down  to  1816. 

Table  showing  the  Fineness  of  the  Silver  in  English  Coins,  the  Weight  of  Twenty 
Shillings  in  tale,  the  Value  of  such  Twenty  Shillings  in  present  Money,  &c.  from 
the  Conquest  to  1601. 


Fineneu 

Weight  of  20«. 

Value  in 

Fine  Gold  to 
fine  Silrer. 

Reigni  and  Years. 

of  the 
SQyer. 

in  tale,  Troy 
Weight. 

present 
Afoney. 
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oz. 

dwti. 

oz,  dwt§.  gr. 

£  t. 

d. 

Conquest 

1066 

11 

2 

11     5*  0 

2  18 

li 

2*906 

\       No 
J      gold. 

28  Edw.  I. 

1300 

mm 

• 

11     2     5 

2  17 

5 

2  871 

18  Edw.  III. 

1344 

. 

mm 

10     3     0 

2  12 

5J 

2-622 

12-583 

'20  ditto 

1346 

_ 

. 

10    0     0 

2  11 

8 

2-583 

11-571 

27  ditto 

1353 

_ 

. 

9     0     0 

2     6 

6 

2-325 

11*158 

13  Hen.  IV. 

1412 

• 

« 

7  10     0 

1    18 

9 

1-937 

4  Edw.  IV. 

1464 

. 

• 

6     0     0 

1    11 

G 

l'a^5 

10-331 

18  Hen.  VIII. 

1527 

m 

. 

5     6  16 

1     7 

6J 

1-378 

11-267 

M  ditto 

1543 

10 

0 

5     0    0 

1     S 

Mi 

1-163 

10-435 

36  ditto 

1545 

6 

0 

5     0    0 

0  13 

Hi 

0-698 

6*818 

37  ditto 

1546 

4 

0 

5     0     0 

0     9 

3| 

0-466 

5 

3  Edw.  VI. 

1549 

6 

0 

3     6  16 

0     9 

SI 

0-466 

5-151 

5  ditto 

1551 

3 

0 

3     6  16 

0     4 

71 

0-232 

2-011 

6  ditto 

1552 

11 

1 

4     0     0 

1     0 

6t 

1-028 

11-05 

1  Mary 

1553 

11 

0 

4     0     0 

1     0 

5J 

1-024 

11-05 

2£liz. 

1560 

11 

2 

4     0     0 

1     0 

8 

1-033 

ll-l 

43  ditto 

1601 

11 

2 

3  17   10 

1     0 

0 

1 

10-905 

^  The  Saxon,  or  Tower  pound,  which  was  then  the  common  weight,  and  continued 
to  be  the  money  weight  till  the  IStfi  Henry  VIII.,  was  but  11  os.  5  dwt.  troy ;  so 
that  20  shillings  in  tale  was  then  exactly  a  pound  in  weight. 
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From  the  i-Sd  of  Elizabeth  no  change  was  made  in  the  silver  coinage 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  or  till  1816,  in  the  56th  of  George  111., 
when  the  pound  of  silver  was  ordered  to  be  coined  into  66  instead  of 
62  shillings ;  the  additional  4*  shillings  being  retained  by  government 
as  a  seignorage  or  duty  (amounting  to  6^^  per  cent)  on  the  coinage. 
This,  however,  did  not  really  in  any  degree  affect  the  standard  of  our 
currency,  which  for  about  a  century  previously  had  in  fact  consisted 
of  gold  and  not  of  silver.  This  system,  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
way  stated  above,  was,  in  1816,  established  by  law.  Gold  was  then 
declared  to  be  the  only  legal  tender  in  all  payments  of  more  than  40^ ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  being  at  the  same  time  reduced, 
they  were  made  a  merely  subsidiary  species  of  currency,  the  supply 
of  which  was  retained  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  government  This 
system  has  been  found  to  answer  extremely  well.  No  seignorage  is 
charged  on  the  coinage  of  gold,  the  expense  of  which  amounts  to 
about  10«.  per  cent 

The  quantity  of  gold  coin  at  present  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  that  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  her 
branches,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  thirty  millions. 

Value  of  Foreign  Coins  in  Sovereigns, —  Owing  to  the  sovereign 
or  standard  coin  of  this  country  consisting  of  gold,  while  the  standard 
coins  of  most  other  countries  consist  of  silver,  the  value  of  the  one  as 
compared  with  the  others,  docs  not  depend  merely  on  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold  in  the  sovereign  and  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  the  franc, 
dollar,  &c.,  but  partly  on  that  circumstance,  and  partly  on  the  rela- 
tive values  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  time.  At  present  a  franc  is  worth 
about  9'1d, ;  a  Spanish  dollar,  ^s,  M. ;  a  Sicca  rupee,  2s. ;  a  Prussian 
rixdollar,  3f.,  and  so  forth. 

Copper  coins  are* only  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  1^. ;  being  in 
respect  of  silver  what  silver  coins  are  now  in  respect  of  gold. 

Paper  Monet/ — Banks. — Notwithstanding  the  precious  metals  are, 
in  many  respects,  admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
they  have  two  very  serious  drawbacks,  —  their  cost,  and  the  diiliculty 
and  expense  of  carrying  them  from  place  to  place.  If  the  currency 
of  Great  Britain  consisted  only  of  gold,  it  would  amount  to  at  least 
sixty  millions  of  sovereigns ;  and  the  expense  attending  such  a  cur- 
rency, allowing  only  ^  per  cent,  for  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  coins, 
could  not  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3,^50,000/.  a  year.  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  were  there  nothing  but  coins  in  circulation,  the  conveyance 
of  large  sums  from  place  to  place,  to  discharge  accounts,  would  be  a 
very  laborious  process,  and  tliat  even  small  sums  could  not  be  con- 
veyed without  considerable  difficulty ;  and  hence  it  is  that  most  com- 
mercial and  highly  civilised  nations  have  endeavoured  to  fabricate  a 
portion  of  their  money  of  less  costly  materials,  and  have  resorted  to 
various  devices  for  economising  the  use  of  coin.  Of  the  substitutes 
for  coin  hitherto  suggested,  paper  is,  in  all  respects,  tlie  most  eligible. 
Instead  of  discharging  their  debts  by  a  payment  of  the  precious 
metals,  individuals,  on  whose  solvency  the  public  may  rely,  pay  them 
by  giving  a  bill  or  draft  for  the  sum,  payable  in  coin  at  sight,  or  at  so 
many  days  after  date ;  and  as  this  bill,  or  draft,  passes  currently  from 
hand  to  hand  as  cash,  it  performs  nil  the  functions  of  coin,  while  it 
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saves  its  expense  to  the  public  A  sense  of  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  the  circulation  of  such  bills  or  drafts  led  to  the  insti- 
tution of  banks  for  their  regular  issue. 

By  a  bank  of  this  description,  or  a  bank  of  circulation^  is  meant  an 
establishment  founded  by  one  or  more  individuals,  known  or  believed 
to  be  possessed  of  large  property,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic with  loans.  A  banker,  on  being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  does  not 
make  the  advance  in  gold  or  silver,  or  other  valuable  material,  but  in 
bis  own  promissory  notes  or  engagements,  binding  him  to  pay  the 
sums  specified  in  them  at  sight,  when  presented  at  the  bank,  or  at 
some  specified  period.  When  a  bank  is  in  good  credit,  its  notes  are 
deemed  by  the  public  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  amount  of  gold 
or  silver ;  and,  being  freely  accepted  in  payment  of  debts  of  all  sorts, 
and  easily  carried  about  or  conveyed  by  post,  they  are  even  more 
useful  to  those  who  originally  borrowed  them  from  the  bank,  and  to 
their  subsequent  holders,  than  an  equal  sum  in  coin.  The  borrowers, 
therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  pay  the  same  interest  for  the  loan  of  a 
promissory  note  of  100/.  or  1,000/1  that  they  would  do  for  a  loan  of  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  sovereigns.  But  the  note  costs  the  issuer 
comparatively  little.  He,  in  fact,  deals  in  credit,  or  in  obligations  to 
pay,  and  not  in  real  values ;  his  profits  consisting  in  the  excess  of 
interest  derived  from  the  notes  or  obligations  he  has  issued  over  and 
above  the  interest  of  the  cash  or  unproductive  stock  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  in  his  coffers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  payment  of 
his  notes,  and  the  expenses  of  his  establishment 

Besides  this  sort  of  banks  there  are  also  banks  ofdeposity  or  banks 
for  keeping  the  money  of  individuals.  A  merchant,  or  other  person, 
using  a  bank  of  this  sort,  makes  all  his  considerable  payments  by 
drafts  upon  his  bankers,  and  sends  all  the  bills  due  to  him  to  them  to 
be  presented,  and  noted  if  not  duly  paid.  By  this  means  he  saves  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  a  quantity  of  unemployed  money  at 
home,  of  receiving  coins  or  notes  that  are  not  genuine,  and  of  making 
any  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  due  bills ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  saving  of  money  that  is  thus  effected,  a  much  less 
quantity  serves  for  the  demand  of  the  public 

If  a  bank  circulation,  or  an  establishment  for  the  issue  of  notes,  fall 
into  discredit,  its  notes  must  obviously  cease  to  circulate.  Unless 
when  guaranteed  by  government,  or  made  legal  tender,  no  one  ever 
takes  promissory  notes,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  will  be 
paid  when  presented  or  when  due,  and  that  they  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  cash*  The  moment  any  suspicion  (whether  well  or  ill 
founded  is  so  far  of  little  consequence)  arises  that  the  issuers  of  notes 
ore  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  there  is  a  run  upon  them  for 
payment,  and  their  notes  are  rejected  by  every  one. 

All  banks  of  circulation  are  necessarily  almost  at  the  same  time 
banks  of  deposit ;  but  there  are  in  all  civilised  and  commercial  coun- 
tries a  good  many  of  the  latter  class  of  banks  only. 

English  Banks.  —  Banking  establishments  for  the  issue  of  notes, 
and  for  taking  care  of  people's  money,  have  existed  in  this  country 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeetli  century.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  founded  in  1694<,  and  has  long  been  the  greatest  bank  of 
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circulation  and  deposit  in  the  world.  From  its  foundation  it  has  en- 
joyed several  peculiar  privileges.  The  principal  of  these  was  con- 
ferred upon  it  in  1708,  by  an  act  which  prohibited  any  company  from 
being  established  for  the  issue  of  notes  payable  on  demand  in  England 
and  Wales  with  more  than  six  partners.  This  restriction  continued 
till  1826,  when  it  was  abolished,  in  so  far  as  respects  all  places  more 
than  65  miles  distant  from  London  ;  but  within  that  distance  it  still 
prevails. 

In  consequence  cf  this  regulation,  and  of  the  great  capital  and 
credit  of  the  Bank  of  England,  its  notes  have  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation ;  and  no  bank  for  the  issue  of  promissory  notes 
payable  on  demand  has  been  established  in  or  near  London.  In  the 
provinces,  however,  numerous  private  banks  of  issue  and  deposit  have 
always  existed.  Since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  their  numbers 
have  been  greatly  increased ;  and  since  the  abolition  of  the  restriction 
on  the  number  of  partners,  in  1826,  many  banks  have  been  established, 
some  with  very  large  bodies  of  proprietors.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  all  the  holders  of  stock  in  the  other  English  banks 
are  liable,  not  merely  for  the  amount  of  their  share  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  but  for  its  whole  debts,  whatever  may  be  their 
amount. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  down  to  1797, 
it  had  always  paid  its  notes  regularly  when  presented.  But  in  the 
course  of  1796,  and  the  early  part  of  1797,  there  was,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  reports  of  invasion,  a  pretty  severe  run  upon  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  it  was  at  length  apprehended  that  she  might  be 
obliged  to  make  a  temporary  stoppage.  To  avert  a  contingency  of 
this  sort  an  order  in  council  was  issued  in  February,  1 797)  authorising 
the  bank  not  to  pay  her  notes  in  gold  ;  and  this  order  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  parliament,  and  prolonged  till  afler  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  and  was  anticipated  by  many, 
the  order  referred  to  did  not  stop  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  or  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  that  establishment. 
The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  published 
soon  after  the  suspension,  showed  that  the  bank  was  not  merely 
possessed  of  the  most  ample  funds  to  meet  all  her  engagements,  but 
that  she  had  a  surplus  stock,  afler  all  demands  upon  her  were  deducted, 
of  no  less  than  15,513,000/.  This  Report,  and  the  fact  that  the  Bank 
of  England  notes  became  practically  a  legal  tender^  secured  their 
circulation. 

The  obligation  on  the  issuers  of  paper  to  pay  tlieir  notes  on  demand 
is  necessary,  not  only  to  give  them  circulation,  but  to  prevent  their 
being  issued  in  excess ;  for  as  soon  as  any  considerable  over-issue 
takes  place,  the  currency  becomes  depreciated  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  and  notes  are,  in  consequence,  returned  upon  the 
banks  for  payment,  in  order  to  get  gold  and  silver  to  send  abroad 
where  their  value  is  higher ;  and  the  banks,  to  obviate  the  drain,  are 
obliged  to  narrow  their  issues.  London  being  the  centre,  where  the 
exchanges  with  other  countries  are  adjusted,  the  value  of  its  currency 
determines  the  state  of  the  exchange ;  and  it  also  determines  the  valu(* 
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6f  the  currency  of  the  provinces,  there  being  a  constant  demand  upon 
the  country  banks  for  gold  or  bills  on  London.  While  the  Bank  of 
England  was  obliged  to  pay  in  specie,  the  value  of  her  notes  could 
not,  and  in  point  of  fact  did  not,  differ  materially  from  that  of  gold. 
But  in  1799  or  1800,  after  the  check  of  cash  payments  had  been  re- 
moved, they  began  to  be  depreciated  from  excess ;  and  during  the 
last  half  dozen  years  of  the  war  their  depreciation  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  ounce  of  standard  gold,  which  should  be  worth 
only  3/.  17^.  lOl<Li  was,  in  ISH,  actually  worth  51.  4#.,  being  a  depre- 
ciation of  25 jf  per  cent.  I 

The  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  war  in  the  way  of  importation  from  abroad,  combined  with  defi- 
cient crops  at  home,  caused  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  com. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  northern  ports  been  opened,  in  the  autumn  of 
1814^  than  a  large  importation,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
prices,  began  to  take  place  ;  which  was  still  further  increased  after  the 
general  pacification  in  1815.  This  fall  proved  ruinous  to  many 
farmers  who  had  been  large  borrowers  from  the  country  banks ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  losses  arising  from  this  and  other  causes  that 
grew  out  of  the  altered  situation  of  the  country,  a  general  want  of 
confidence  was  experienced,  and  an  immense  number  of  country  banks 
became  insolvent.  There  is  believed  to  have  be^n*  in  1814',  1815, 
and  1816,  a  greater  destruction  of  bank  paper  in  this  country  than 
had  ever  previously  taken  place  any  where  else,  except,  perhaps,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France.  The  contraction 
of  the  currency,  that  had  been  thus  violently  brought  about,  raised  its 
value  nearly  to  par ;  and  paved  the  way  for  the  act  of  1819,  the  59 
G.  3.  c.  78.,  commonly  called  "  Peel's  Act,"  from  its  being  introduced 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  provided  for  the  return  to  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  old  standard.  These  were  resumed 
in  1821. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  policy  of  this 
famous  act,  and  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  discussing  its  merits. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  just  measure ;  and 
that  the  inconveniences  that  have  been  said  to  result  from  it  have  been' 
very  greatly  exaggerated.  The  principal  objection  made  to  it  is,  that 
it  raised  the  value  of  money,  and^  consequently,  enriched  creditors 
and  the  holders  of  funded  property  at  the  expense  of  their  debtors  and 
of  the  public.  But  supposing  this  to  be  true,  the  measure  took  no 
person,  or  at  least  should  have  taken  no  person,  by  surprise.  It  had 
been  declared  in  numerous  acts  of  parliament  that  cash  payments  were 
to  be  resumed  within  6  months  after  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
Every  loan  had  been  contracted  under  this  condition  ;  and  the  legis- 
lature might  as  well  have  declared  that  it  was  not  bound  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  as  that  it  was  not  bound  to  pay  in  coin  of  the 
standard  weight  and  purity. 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  legislature  to  refuse  returning 
to  cash  payments ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  that 
measure  at  the  time  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  power  to  obviate  or  repair.  Supposing  that  it  raised  the 
value  of  money,  that  money  has  been  the  standard  for  16  years. 
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Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  existing  contracts  obligations,  and 
estimates,  have  been  entered  into  and  framed  with  reference  to  it ;  so 
that,  whether  enhanced  or  not  at  the  outset,  to  interfere  with  it  now 
would  not  be  to  repair  injustice,  but  to  commit  it  afresh  —  it  would 
be  to  rob  and  plunder  the  present  race  of  creditors,  on  pretence  that 
the  individuals  who  were  creditors  16  years  ago  had  gained  an  undue 
advantage  I 

But  we  take  leave  to  deny  that  the  return  to  cash  payments  made 
any  sensible  addition  to  the  value  of  money.  If  we  ask  where  are  the 
proofs  of  its  having  done  so,  we  are  referred  to  the  fall  that  has  since 
taken  place  in  the  prices  of  most  articles.  But  this  is  plainly  no  proof 
at  all.  Prices  may,  no  doubt,  be  reduced  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
money ;  but  they  may  also  be  reduced  by  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  we  incline  to  think  that  this 
has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  entire  fall  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  The  advocates  of  the  opposite 
opinion  have  never  been  able,  though  often  called  upon,  to  specify  a 
single  article,  either  of  domestic  or  foreign  growth  or  manufacture, 
that  has  fallen  in  price  since  1 81 9,  the  fall  of  which  may  not  be  satis- 
factorily and  completely  accounted  for  by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
its  production  or  supply,  or  both,  independently  altogether  of  variations 
in  the  value  of  money.  We  believe  there  is  no  such  article.  The  fall 
that  has  taken  place  in  agricultural  and  in  colonial  products,  in  manu- 
factured goods,  &c.,  is  entirely  ascribable  to  improved  and  cheaper 
methods  of  production  ;  to  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  the  reduction 
of  taxes,  the  opening  of  new  and  more  abundant  sources  of  supply, 
or  to  some  such  cause.  Not  a  tittle  of  evidence  has  been,  or  we 
apprehend  can  be,  brought  to  show  that  the  fall  of  prices  has  been 
owing,  even  in  a  solitary  instance  or  in  any  degree,  to  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money.  This  is  an  opinion  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
real  foundation  whatever  —  a  phantom  conjured  up,  that  a  wholesale 
robbery  of  public  and  private  creditors  might  be  perpetrated  under 
cover  of  the  speculation  and  alarm  caused  by  its  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  bankruptcy  which  overspread  the  country 
in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  was  mainly  ascribable  to  the  defective  con- 
stitution of  the  country  banks,  and  to  the  reckless  and  improvident 
manner  in  which  they  were  managed,  no  steps  were  taken  when  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  was  decided  upon  in  1819  to  obviate  any 
one  of  these  sources  of  mischief.  The  consequences  were  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances 
having  conspired  to  produce  an  extraordinary  rage  for  speculative 
undertakings  in  1824  and  1825,  the  country  bankers  gave  into  the 
infatuation,  and  made  the  most  sudden  and  excessive  additions  to  their 
issues.  In  consequence  the  currency  became  redundant ;  and  this 
having  occasioned  a  heavy  drain  for  gold  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  latter  was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  contract  her  issues.  The  country 
banks,  whose  engagements  had  in  many  instances  been  carried  to  an 
extent  quite  incommensurate  with  their  capital,  began  to  give  way  the 
moment  they  experienced  an  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  pecuniary 
accommodation  in  London ;  and  so  rapid  and  sweeping  was  the  de- 
struction^ that  in  less  than  six  weeks  above  seventy  banking  establish- 
ments were  swept  off,  and  a  vacuum  created  in  the  currency  thi^t 
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absorbed  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  additional  issues  by  the  Bank  of 
England  I 

This  catastrophe  seems  at  length  to  have  satisfied  the  parliament  and 
people  of  England  that  the  private  banking  system  was  weak  and 
vicious,  and  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary  it  should  be  amended 
and  strengthened.  In  this  view  the  clause  in  the  act  of  1708,  already 
referred  to,  prohibiting  any  private  bank  from  having  more  than  six 
partners,  was  repealed ;  and  the  issue  of  notes  for  less  than  5/.,  the 
circulation  of  which  began  in  1797,  was  also  forbidden. 

The  last  measure  has,  no  doubt,  shut  up  one  of  the  easiest  channels 
through  which  the  inferior  order  of  country  bankers  used  to  get  their 
paper  into  circulation,  and  has  been  in  so  far  advantageous.  But 
abundance  of  other  channels  are  still  open  to  them ;  and  the  fact  that 
a  third  part  of  all  the  private  banks  existing  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1792,  were  destroyed  during  the  revulsion  of  that  year,  though  no 
notes  for  less  than  5L  were  then  in  circulation,  shows  how  little  the 
suppression  of  small  notes  can  do  to  obviate  the  nuschiefs  complained 
of.  Very  important  advantages  were,  however,  expected  to  result 
from  the  other  measure,  or  that  repealing  the  act  of  1708,  and  con- 
sequently allowing  the  formation  of  joint  stock  banks,  or  banks  with 
any  number  of  partners.  But  these  anticipations  have  proved  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  fallacious.  There  cannot,  in  fact,  be  a  greater 
error  than  to  suppose  that  because  a  bank  has  a  considerable  number 
of  partners  it  will  necessarily  be  either  rich  or  well  managed.  It  may 
be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  A  single  individual  may  possess 
more  wealth  than  a  number  of  individuab  associated  together ;  and 
the  chances  are,  that  if  he  engage  in  banking,  or  any  other  business, 
it  will  be  better  managed  than  by  a  company.  Under  our  present 
system,  and  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  under  any  system,  the 
partners  in  joint  stocks,  as  in  other  banks,  may  be  men  of  straw,  or 
persons  without  property,  and  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  It 
is  of  the  essence  of  a  secure  and  well  established  paper  currency  that 
the  notes  of  which  it  consists  should  be  of  the  exact  value  of  the  gold 
or  silver  they  profess  to  represent,  and  that,  consequently,  they  should 
be  paid  the  moment  they  are  presented.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
order  that  this  condition  shall  be  uniformly  complied  with.  Such 
order  is  obeyed  only  by  the  opulent,  prudent,  and  conscientious 
banker,  and  forms  little  or  no  check  on  the  proceedings  of  those  of  a 
contrary  character.  It  is  the  latter  class,  however,  that  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  look  after ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  any  system  that 
permits  notes  to  be  issued  without  let  or  hindrance  by  speculative, 
ignorant,  or  unprincipled  adventurers,  must  be  essentially  vicious. 

The  progress  of  the  system  of  joint  stock  banking,  or  of  banks  with 
more  than  six  partners,  since  1826,  when  it  commenced,  has  been  as 
follows : — 
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In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  joint  stock  banks  have  each,  at  an 
average  from  five  to  six  branches ;  and  as  these  branches  transact  all 
sorts  of  banking  business,  and  enjoy  the  same  credit  as  the  parent 
establishments,  from  which  they  are  frequently  at  a  great  distance, 
they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  so  many  distinct  banks.  Hence, 
instead  of  KM*,  there  were  really  above  500  joint  stock  banks  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  18S6,  of  which  no  fewer  than  1200  were  opened  in 
the  course  of  that  year  I  Some  private  banks  have  latterly  be^n  con- 
verted into  joint  stock  banks,  and  others  have  wound  up  their  affairs 
and  ceased  to  exist ;  still,  however,  their  number  amounts  to  about 
550;  so  that,  in  all,  there  are  at  this  moment  nearly  1,100  joint  stock 
and  private  banking  establishments  in  England  and  Wales.  From  a 
half  to  two  thirds  of  these  establishments  issue  notes. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contended,  in  vindication  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, which  allows  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals,  how  bankrupt 
soever  in  fortune  and  character,  to  issue  notes  without  check  or  limit- 
ation of  any  kind  other  than  the  promise  to  pay  them  on  demand,  that 
they  are  essentially  private  paper  ;  that  the  acceptance  of  them  in  pay- 
ment is  optional ;  and  that  as  they  may  be  rejected  by  every  one  who 
either  suspects  or  dislikes  them,  there  is  no  room  or  ground  for  inter- 
fering with  their  issue  I  But  every  body  knows  that,  whatever  notes 
may  be  in  law,  they  are  in  most  parts  of  the  country  practically  and 
in  fact  legal  tender.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  totally  without  power 
to  refuse  them.  The  currency  of  many  extensive  districts  consists  in 
great  part  of  country  notes ;  and  such  small  farmers  or  tradesmen  as 
should  decline  taking  them  would  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  incon- 
veniences. Every  one  makes  use  of,  or  is  a  dealer  in  money.  It  is  not 
employed  by  men  of  business  only,  but  by  persons  living  on  fixed 
incomes  ;  by  women,  labourers,  minors, — in  short,  by  every  class  of 
individuals,  very  many  of  whom  are  necessarily,  from  their  situation 
in  life,  quite  unable  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  solidity  of  the  different 
banks  whose  paper  is  in  circulation.  Such  parties  are  uniformly 
sevei^e  sufferers  by  the  failure  of  banks.  The  paper  that  comes  into 
their  hands  is  a  part  of  the  currency  or  money  of  the  country ;  and  it 
is  quite  as  much  the  duty  of  government  to  take  measures  that  this 
paper  shall  be  truly  and  substantially  what  it  professes  to  be,  as  that 
it  should  take  measures  to  prevent  the  issue  of  spurious  coins  or  the 
use  of  fabe  or  deficient  weights  and  measures. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  will  never  be  on 
a  sound  footing  until  the  issue  of  notes,  whether  by  joint  stock  banks 
or  private  individuals,  be  suppressed.  It  has  been  proposed,  to  obviate 
a  recurrence  of  the  wide-spread  ruin  that  has  so  frequently  resulted 
from  the  bankruptcy  of  banks  of  issue,  to  compel  them  to  give  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  notes.  The  adoption  of  such  a  regulation 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  existing  system ;  and 
should  the  issue  .of  notes  by  private  individuals  and  associations  be 
permitted  to  continue^  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  it  should  be 
enforced.  But  though  the  exacting  of  security  would  materially 
mitigate,  it  would  not  eradicate  the  vices  of  the  existing  system.  A 
paper  currency  is  not  in  a  sound  or  wholesome  state,  unless,  1st,  means 
be  taken  to  insure  that  each  particular  note  or  parcel  of  such  currency 
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be  paid  immediately  on  demand ;  and  unless,  2nd,  the  whole  currency 
vary  in  amount  and  value  exaeify  €u  a  metallic  currency  wovid  do  were 
the  paper  currency  withdrawn  and  coins  substituted  in  its  stead.  The 
last  condition  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  well- 
established  currency  as  the  former;  and  it  is  one  that  cannot  be 
realised  otherwise  than  by  confining  the  issue  of  paper  to  a  single 
source. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  were  paper  issued  only  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  some  one  source  in  London,  and  then  only  in  exchange 
for  buBionj  the  currency  would  be  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and  would 
fluctuate  exactly  as  it  would  do  were  it  wholly  metallic.  But  at  pre- 
sent it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  currency  is  supplied  by  hundreds  of 
individuals  and  associations,  all  actuated  by  different  and  frequently 
conflicting  views  and  interests.  The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
though  not  always,  are  generally  governed  by  the  state  of  the  ex- 
change, or  rather  by  the  influx  and  efflux  of  bullion,  increasing  when 
it  flows  into  and  decreasing  when  it  flows  out  of  the  country.  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise  with  the  provincial  bankers.  Their  issues  are  not 
regulated  by  any  such  standard,  but  by  the  state  of  credit  and  prices 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  happen  to  be  situated.  If  their  managers 
suppose  that  these  are  good  or  improving,  they  rarely  hesitate  about 
making  additional  issues.  Hence,  when  the  state  of  th^  exchange  and 
the  demand  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  bullion  show  that  the  currency 
is  redundant,  and  ought  to  be  contracted,  the  effbrts  of  the  Bank  to 
effect  its  diminution  are  often  impeded,  and  met  by  a  contrary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  country  banks.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  latter.  Under  the  supposed  circumstances,  the  country  bankers 
see,  speaking  generally,  that  they  ought  also  to  contract ;  but  being  a 
very  numerous  body,  comprising  several  hundred  establishments  scat- 
tered over  all  parts  of  the  country,  each  is  impressed  with  the  well- 
founded  convicticm  that  all  that  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  contraction 
would  be  next  to  imperceptible ;  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  attempting 
it,  so  long  as  he  feels  satisfied  of  the  stability  of  those  with  whom  he 
deals.  On  the  contrary,  every  banker  knowSj  were  he  to  withdraw  a 
portion  of  his  notes,  that  some  of  his  competitors  would  most  likely 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  filling  up  the  vacuum  so  created ;  and  that 
consequently  he  should  lose  a  portion  of  his  business,  without  in  any 
degree  lessening  the  amount  of  paper  afloat.  Hence,  in  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  instances,  the  country  banks  go  on  increasing  their  aggregate 
issues  long  after  the  exchange  has  been  notoriously  against  the  country, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  striving  to  pull  up. 

The  circumstances  now  stated  were  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
course  of  18S6  and  the  early  part  of  1837*  The  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  joint  stock  banks  in  1836,  the  great  additions  they  made  to 
the  number  of  notes  afloat,  and  the  still  greater  additions  they  made 
to  the  number  of  bills,  checks,  and  other  substitutes  for  money,  occa* 
sioned  a  redundancy  of  the  currency,  a  fall  of  the  exchange,  and  a 
drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  gold.  But  while  the  latter  was 
narrowing  her  issues,  by  supplying  the  exporters  of  bullion  with  gold 
in  exchange  for  notes,  the  country  banks  went  on  increasing  their 
issues  I     What  the  former  did  by  contracting  on  the  one  hand,  the 
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latter  more  than  undid  by  letting  out  on  the  other.  The  vacuum 
created  by  the  withdrawal  of  Bank  of  England  paper  waa  immediately 
filled  up,  and  made  to  overflow  by  the  iasue  of  a  more  than  equal 
amount  of  provincial  paper ;  so  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  rise  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  other  repressive  measures  adopted  by  the 
Bank,  the  probability  is  that  she  might  have  gone  on  paying  away 
buUion  for  notes  till  she  was  drained  of  her  last  sixpence,  without  in 
any  degree  affecting  the  exchange.  But  thb  b  not  alL  Not  only  do 
the  country  banks  almost  universally  increase  their  issues  when  they 
ought  to  be  diminished,  but  the  moment  they  are  compelled  to  set 
about  their  reduction,  they  run  headlong  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  unreasonable  suspicion  takes  the  place  of  blind  unthinking  confi- 
dence. The  cry  of  sauve  qui  peui  then  becomes  all  but  universal.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  recoil  takes  place  without  destroying  more  or  fewer 
of  the  provincial  banks ;  and,  provided  the  others  succeed  in  securing 
themselves,  little  attention  is  usually  paid  to  the  interests  c^  those  they 
have  taught  to  look  to  them  for  help. 

We  have  previously  noticed  the  bankruptcy  and  distress  entailed  on 
the  country  by  the  over-issue  and  consequent  failure  of  the  country 
banks  in  1814, 1815,  and  181^  and  again  in  1825-26.  The  influence 
of  the  revulsion  in  1792  was  similar,  and  equally  disastrous ;  and 
though,  owing  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
crisis  of  1836  was  very  much  mitigated,  it  seriously  affected  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  empire,  and  inflicted  a  blow  upon  them 
both,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  have  not  as  yet  (1858)  recovered. 

Although,  therefore,  the  exacting  of  security  for  their  payment 
from  the  issuers  of  notes  would  protect  the  holders  from  loss,  and  be 
in  so  far  advanti^eous,  it  would  not  hinder  that  competition  among 
the  issuers  that  is  so  very  injurious,  nor  prevent  the  supply  of  paper 
being  at  one  time  in  excess  and  at  another  deficient  If  we  would 
provide  for  that  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  issuens  and  that 
equality  in  the  value  of  money,  that  are  so  indispensable,  it  must  all 
emanate  from  one  source.  Were  one  body  only  entrusted  with  the 
issue  of  notes,  it  would  be  able  immediately  to  narrow  the  currency 
when  bullion  began  to  be  exported,  and  to  expand  it  when  it  began  to 
be  imported ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  legislature  to  lay  down  and 
enforce  such  regulations  as  would  effectually  prevent  the  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  currency  ever  exceeding  those  that 
would  take  place  were  it  wholly  metallic  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
need  be  expected  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  by  more  than  one  source* 
Every  thing  must  then  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties.  And  it 
will  certaixdy  happen  in  time  to  come,  as  it  has  invariably  happened 
in  time  past,  that  some  of  them  will  be  increasing  their  issues  when 
they  should  be  diminished,  and  diminishing  them  when  they  should  be 
increased ;  and  that  the  country  will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the 
incessant  recurrence  of  the  most  destructive  revulsions. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  lent  above  11,000,000^  to  government, 
which  is  a  security  for  her  notes ;  and  every  fartiiing  of  this  immense 
sum  must  be  sacrificed  before  the  public  can  sustain  any  loss  by  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  other  establishments  of  which  the  public  know 
nothing,  and  which  experience  has  shown  are  little  entitled  to  con* 
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ildenoe^  should  in  this  respect  meet  with  more  faronrable  treatment 
than  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  183S  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  prolonged  till 
1845.  Preyiously  to  that  year,  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  were 
made  payable  in  gold ;  but  it  was  then  enacted  that  they  might  be 
paid  either  in  gold  or  in  Bank  of  Enghind  notes.  In  fact,  Bank  of 
England  notes  are  now  legal  tender  every  where  except  at  the  bank 
and  her  branches. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  government  bank,  transacting  for  it 
aD  the  banking  business  of  the  nation,  receiving  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  loans,  &a,  and  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  the  drafts 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  public  departments,  transferring  stock,  &c. 
For  this  the  bank  receives,  exclusive  of  the  use  of  the  balances  of 
public  money  in  her  hands,  about  ISO^OOOA  a  year. 

The  Bank  of  England  sends  in  weekly  accounts  of  the  cash  and 
bullion  in  her  coffers,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  circulation  and  de- 
posit4»  monthly  abstracts  of  which  are  published  in  the  Gazette. 
Qnarteriy  returns  of  the  issues  of  the  country  banks  are  now  also 
reauired,  and  the  results  published. 

The  Bank  of  Eaigland,  and  the  private  banks  of  the  metropolis,  do 
not  give  interest  on  deposits ;  but  it  is  generally  given  by  the  banks 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  would  be  a  great  public  advantage 
could  the  Bank  of  Englana  accept,  with  safety  to  herself,  of  smdl 
sums,  or  of  sums  of  50/.  and  upwards,  and  give  interest  upon  them. 
The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  chieflv  made  in  advances  to 
government  upon  the  security  of  exchequer  bills,  &c. ;  but,  in  periods 
of  distress,  or  when  credit  Is  shaken,  she  hatf  frequently  advanced 
very  large  sums  to  the  merchants.  She  discounts  no  bills  of  above 
three  months'  date. 

Seoieh  Banks, — The  act  of  1706,  limiting  the  number  of  partners 
in  English  banks  to  six,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland ;  and  most  of  the 
banks  that  have  been  established  in  that  country  have  numerous  bodies 
of  partners.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded  in  1695,  and  the 
Royal  Bank  in  1727,  since  which  time  about  SO  other  establishments 
have  been  formed  for  the  issue  of  notes.  Owing  partly  to  the  superior 
stability  derived  from  their  extensive  proprietary,  but  more,  perhaps, 
to  the  less  risk  attending  the  business  of  banking  in  Scotland,  bank- 
ruptcies have  been  very  rare  among  the  Scotch  banks.  They  have 
long  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  public ;  and,  from  their 
receiving  small  sums  (lOL)  as  deposits,  and  paying  interest  upon  them 
at  about  1  per  cent,  below  the  market  rate,  they  have  contributed 
much  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  economy,  and  to  increase  accumulation. 
One-pound  notes  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1704* ;  and 
their  issue  has  been  thence  continued  to  the  present  day,  the  act  pro- 
hibiting their  circulation  in  England  not  having  extended  to  Scotland. 
For  many  years  past  very  little  gold  coin  has  been  seen  in  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  banks  make  their  advances  partly  by  discount  of  bills,  and 
partly  by  what  are  termed  cash  accounts,  or  cash  credits.  The  latter 
is  a  venr  convenient  method  of  issue.  A  cash  account  is  a  credit  given 
by  the  bank  to  an  individual  for  a  certain  sum,  which  he  may  draw  out 
wholly  or  partially  as  he  pleases,  replacing  it  in  the  same  way,  being 
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charged  interest  only  on  the  portion  be  withdrSTB.    The  Scotch  banktf 
draw  on  London  at  20  days'  date. 

Irith  Banki.  —  The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  established  in  1783|  and 
the  same  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  partners  in  other  banlu  that 
formerly  prevailed  in  England  was  enacted  in  its  favour.  Owing  to 
that  and  other  causes,  the  bankruptcies  of  private  banks  have  been 
more  frequent  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  In  1821  this  restriction 
was  repealed,  as  respects  all  parts  of  the  country  more  than  50  Irish 
miles  from  Dublin.  Since  Uiat  period  several  banking  companies 
with  large  bodies  of  partners,  have  been  set  on  foot  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  :  of  these,  the  Provincial  Bank,  founded  on  the  Scotch 
model,  b  among  the  most  flourishing.  .  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  etpirea  in  1838,  provided  notice  be  then  given  that  it  is  at  an 
end.     The  Irish  and  Scotch  banks  issue  notes  for  \L 
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Arcairin  of  Dm  Amount  of  tbe  Nam  of  tb>  Bank  of  England  in  CinuUtion,  of 
the  Depomta  in  ^le  Hand*  of  the  Bank,  of  all  Securitiei  held  bf  the  Bank,  of 
Bullion  in  her  Co^n,  and  of  tfaa  R«t  or  Surplus  Capital  of  the  Bank,  on  tbe 
last  Da;  of  Februar;  in  each  of  tbe  fbllawing  Yean^ 
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Amount  of  NotM,  &e.  - 


A  N  Acmatn  of  the  iggrcgite  Number  of  Noto  drauUtad  in  Englaod  and  Vale* 
by  Prima  Banki,  and  1^  Jtnnl-Stock  Banki  and  their  B^anelle^  dutinguiihing 
PriiaW  from  Joiot-Stoek  Banka.      From  Rctunu  directed  by  S  &  4  WiU.  IV. 
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2.  Weights  and  Mbasures.  —  The  inconvenience  attending  the 
use  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  same  denomination,  but  of  different 
magnitudes,  was  early  remarked ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  countir  in 
which  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  uniform 
system.  Numerous  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  having  this 
object  in  view,  and  enjoining  the  use  of  the  same  weights  and  mea- 
sures under  very  severe  penalties.  But,  owing  to  the  inveteracy  of 
ancient  customs,  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  new  regulations* 
these  statutes  have  always  had  a  very  limited  influence,  and  the  greatest 
diversity  has  continued  to  prevail,  except  in  lineal  measures.  But  the 
statute  5  Geo.  *4.  cap.  74>.  seems  to  have  at  length  effected  what  former 
statutes  had  failed  of  accomplishing.  It  is,  periiaps,  indebted  for  its 
success,  in  this  respect,  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  changes  which  it 
introduced.  It  made  no  alteration  in  the  lineal  measures  previously 
in  use ;  neither  did  it  affect  the  previoudy  existing  system  of  weights. 
The  measures  of  capacity  are  the  only  ones  which  it  changed.  The 
wine  gallon  formerly  contained  28  i  cubic  inches,  and  the  ale  gallon 
282 ;  but  these  have  been  both  superseded  by  the  imperial  ^dloD» 
which  contains  277-1  cubic  inches. 

Our  ancient  historians  tell  us  that  a  new,  or  rather  a  revised, 
standard  of  lineal  measure  was  introduced  by  Henry  I.,  who  ordered 
that  the  ulna  or  ancient  ell,  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  yard, 
should  be  made  of  the  exact  length  of  his  own  arm,  and  that  the  other 
measures  of  length  should  be  raised  upon  it.  This  standard  has  been 
maintained  without  any  sensible  variation.  In  1742,  the  Royal 
Society  had  a  yard  made,  from  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the 
standard  ells  or  yards  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth,  kept 
at  the  Exchequer.  In  1758  an  exact  copy  was  made  of  the  Royal 
Society's  yanl ;  and  this  copy  having  been  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  reported  by  them  to  be  equal  to  the 
standard  yard,  it  was  marked  as  such.  This  identical  yard  is  declared 
by  the  act  5  Geo.  4.  cap.  74.  to  be  the  standard  of  lineal  measure  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  its  recovery,  in 
the  event  of  its  being  lost,  by  declaring  that  its  leng^  is  to  that  of  a 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London  as  36  to 
S9*1S9S  inches. 

U  Lineal  Mtantn^  deduced  from  the  SUodani  Yard. 


Inchei. 

« 

1 

Links. 

7-9« 

1 

Feet. 

12 

1-515 

t 

Yards. 

36 

4*545 

3 

1 

PoleorPereh. 

196 

25 

16J 

5* 

1 

ChaliM. 

79S 

100 

66 

22 

4 

1 

Furlong. 

7,920 

1,000 

660 

220 

40 

10 

1 

MUe. 

63,360 

8,000 

5,280 

1,760 

320 

80 

8 

1 
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Among  iiMchaniw,  the  inch  h  unnlly  ditided  into  e^Uu ;  but  in  waentifio 
inTestigations  it  is  mostly  divided  into  tenths,  hundredths,  &o.  A  degree  of  the 
equator  contains  69*15  English  miles.  The  English  foots^s  -SCMS  metres  of  France 
— -964.ftet  of  Berlin-1'064  feet  of  Hambui^s'927  feet  of  Lisbon  e*978 
Rhinelaiid  fb8t->*8737  ftet  ^of  Rusna&tlOTS  feet  of  Spiiin»*96S8  ftet  of 
'Vlcnnny  &o* 

Stqterjiekd  Mmamrtf  deduced  flmn  the  Standard  Yazd. 


ladies* 

Links. 

6S*796 

1 

Feet. 

144 

8-895 

1 

Yards. 

^ 

1,896 

90«661 

9 

1 

Pole  or  I^BrGll* 

39^204 

685 

272^ 

S0| 

1 

Chains. 

627,864 

1,000 

4>S56 

484 

16 

1 

Rds. 

1,568,160 

85,000 

10,890 

1,818 

40 

2i 

1 

Act. 

6,878,640 

100,000 

48,560 

4,840 

160 

10 

4 

1 

The  imperial  acre  is  to  the  Sootdi  acre  as  1  to  1*861,  and  the  Irliii,  or  plantation, 
siete  contains  1  acre  2  roods  and  19^  poles ;  hence  80^  Irish  are  equal  to  49  imperial 
acres,  or  the  imperial  acre  b  to  the  Irish  acre  as  1  to  1  *68.  One  imperial  acren 
*4046  hectares  of  France— 1*561  morgen  of  Prussia  a  *7025  joch  of  Austria,  &c. 

8.  Msafuret  of  Capacity,  —  Imperial  Liquud  and  Dry  Meantre,  deduced  from  the 
Sundard  Gallon,  containing  10  lbs.  Weight  of  Distilled  Water,  at  the  temperature 
of  68^,  Barometer  80  inches. 
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J 


5oa. 


lbs.  H 


H 


10 


80 


80 


380 


2 


1*8837 


5-1347 


640     10-8694  17,745*526 


!■ 


8*665 


35*659 


69-318 


138*637 


877*874 


554*548 


8,818*191 


8,878*763 


i 


8 


16 


38 


64 


856 


1,084 


I 


8 


16 


64 


856 


8,048     512    256 


2 


8 


82 


128 


8 


16 


64 


128 


2 


8 


I 


82 


16 


64     32        8 


Tlie  old  wine  gallon  contained  231,  and  the  old  ale  gallon  282,  cubic  inches. 
Hie  dimensions  of  the  imperial  bushel  are  —  the  outer  diameter  1 9)  inches,  the  inner 
diameter  18|  inches,  and  the  depth  8|  inches.  The  Winchester  bushel,  which  used 
to  be  the  most  common  measure  for  com  in  England,  contained  2,150*42  cubic 
inches,  being  about  ^  part  less  than  the  Imperial  bushel.  The  quarter  of  8 
bttshds  staxSard  measures 2*907  hectolitres  of  Frances 5 -29  bushels  of  Berlin 
«8*76  bushels  of  Hamburgh » 4  728  metzen  of  Vienna  =1-45  chetwerts  of 
Rasria,&e. 
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8.  AfeofKfw  of  Wti^lJt.  —  Tro^  Weighs  deduced  from  the  Standard  Troy  Pound  of 

5,760  grains. 


TVoyGraiai. 

Dwts. 

84 

1 

OunoM. 

480 

20 

1 

Found. 

5,760 

240 

12 

1 

Gold,  silver,  platina,  jewels,  &c.  are  weighed  by  troy  weif^t.  It  is  likewise  used 
in  ascertaining  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  plulosophical  experiments, 
and  for  comparing  different  weights  with  each  other. 

The  pound  troy  »  873^202  grammes  of  France  »  *755  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  » 
1  *597  marcs  of  Berlin  »  •77  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  a  *3782  kilogrammes  (French) 
a  -QllGlbs.  of  Russia  «  l<622  marcs  of  Spain  a  1*83  mares  of  Vienna,  &c 

A  carat  is  a  weight  of  4  troy  grains.  When  this  term  is  applied  to  gold,  it 
denotes  its  degree  of  fineness.  Any  quantity  of  gold  is  supposed  to  be  ifiyided  into 
24  parts  or  carats :  if  the  whole  mass  be  pure,  it  is  said  to  be  24  carats  fine ;  if 
there  be  23  parts  of  pure  metal  and  1  part  of  alloy,  it  is  called  gold  of  23  carats  fine ; 
and  so  on. 

Diamond  WtighL 

Diamonds  and  pearis  are  also  weighed  by  carats  of  fovat  giaius ;  but  5  diamond 
grains  are  only  equal  to  4  troy  grains.  This  weight  is  nearly  the  same  all  over  the 
globe,  —  1  oc  troy  is  equal  to  150  diamond  carats. 

Apothteana*   WeighL 

B  1  scruple. 

a  1  dram* 

a  1  omnoe. 

a  1  pound,  5,760  troy  graios. 

The  apothecaries  pound  and  ounce  are  the  same  as  llie  troy  pound  and  ounce, 
but  the  smaller  divisions  are  different.  This  weight  is  used  in  medical  prescriptiona 
only. 

Apoihteariei*  Fluid  Meatwrt, 

s  -  0*0037  cub.  inch, 

a  1  fluid  dram,  0*2256      — 

a  1  fluid  ounce,  1  '8047       — 

s  1  fluid  pint,  28*8750    ;  — 

a  1  gallon,  231-0000      — 


20  troy  grains 
3  scruples 
8  drams 

12 


1  fluid  minim 
60  fluid  minims 

8  fluid  drams 
16  fluid  ounces 

8  fluid  pints 


Avoirdtqffoii  Weight, 
Deduced  from  the  Imperial  Sundard  Found  of  7,000  Troy  Grains. 


Troy  Gndin. 

Ottncei. 

27-34375 

1 

Founds. 

437-5 

16 

1 

StODM. 

7,000 

256 

16 

1 

Quarters. 

98,000 

3,584 

224 

14 

1 

Hundred 
Weigbtf. 

196,000 

7,168 

448 

28 

2 

1 

Ton. 

784,000 

28,627 

1,792 

112 

8 

4 

1 

15,680.000 

573,440 

35,840 

2,240 

160 

1       80 

20 

1 
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The  sUtote  5  and  6  Wia  4.  ci^p.  63.  enaets,  that  all  articles  aold  by  weight  are  to 
be  sold  by  aTotrdupois  weight,  except  gold,  «il?er,  platina,  diamonds,  or  other 
precious  stones,  which  may  be  sold  by  troy  weight ;  and  drugs,  which,  when  told  hy 
maO,  may  be  sold  by  apothecaries'  weight.  The  stone  is  in  afl  cases  to  consist  of 
14  lbs.  aiwirdupoia,  the  ewt  of  8  such  stones,  and  the  ton  of  SO  such  owts. 

The  pound  avoirdupois  -  453*544  grammes  of  France  «  -97  lbs.  of  Berlin  = 
•908  lbs.  of  Copenhagen  »  '9363 lbs.  of  Hamburgh  =  -50796  kilogrammes  (French) 
«  1  -11  lbs.  of  RufisU  -  -8097  lbs.  of  Vienna,  &e. 

Bread  and  Flour  WdghL 
4  lbs.  5i  ounces  aToirdupois  »  i  quarter  loaf. 

8  lbs.  11  ounces      ditto  »  1  half  peck  ditto. 

17  lbs.  6  ounces       ditto  a  i  peck  loaf. 

iVote.  —  A  peck  of  floor  is  14  lbs. ;  a  bushel  of  flour  is  56  lbs. ;  a  boll  140  lbs. 
A  sack,  or  3  bushels^  is  S80lbs.,  or  2^  cwt.  aTmrdupois. 

Bay  and  Straw  Weight, 

36  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  straw  ca  I  truss. 

56  lbs.     ditto          of  old  hay  ■>  1  truss. 

60  lbs.    ditto          of  new  »  1  truss. 

36  trusses  >■  i  load. 

Hence  a  load  of  straw  weighs  llf  cwt. ;  a  load  of  old  hay  18  cwt. ;  a  load  of 
new  hay  19}  cwt.  avoirdupois. 

By  act  36  Geo.  3.  cap.  88.,  each  truss  of  hay,  sold  between  31st  of  August  in  any 
year  and  1st  of  June  in  the  succeeding  year,  must  weigh  56  lbs.  ;  and  every  truss 
of  hay  sold  between  1st  of  June  and  31st  August,  being  new  hay  of  the  summer's 
grass  of  that  year,  shaU  weigh  60  lbs.  But  by  the  act  5  &  6  WiU.  4.  cap.  63.  all 
local  and  customary  measures  are  abolished. 

Wool  Weight, 


7  lbs.  avoirdupois 

■B 

1  dove. 

6itod8 

■• 

1  wey. 

14  lbs.  or  8  cloves 

B 

1  stone. 

2    weys 

a 

1  sack. 

S  stones 

a 

Itod. 

12    sacks 

fa 

1  last. 

A  pack  of  wool  is  12  soore,  or  240  lbs.  avoirdupois.  In  Olouoestershire,  15lba. 
made  a  stone  of  wool ;  while  in  Hertfordshire  the  stone  was  only  12  lbs. ;  but,  as 
already  stated,  these  local  weights  are  now  abolished. 

3.  Roads.  —  Highways  of  one  sort  or  another  must,  of  course, 
exist  in  every  country  emerged  from  barbarism ;  but  in  England,  the 
statute  2^3  Philip  and  Mary,  c  8.9  is  the  first  legislative  enactment 
in  which  a  regular  provision  was  made  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  At 
common  law  every  parish  was  bound  to  keep  the  roads  that  intersect 
it  in  good  serviceable  condition.  But  until  the  epoch  now  mentioned, 
this  duty,  not  being  devolved  upon  any  particular  person,  was  very 
much  neglected.  The  preamble  to  the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  declares, 
that  the  roads  were  tedious  and  noisome  to  travel  on,  and  dangerous  to 
passengers  and  carriages ;  and,  therefore,  it  enacts  that  in  every  parish 
two  surveyors  of  the  highways  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the  inha^ 
bitants  in  vestry  assembled,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  parishes 
shall  be  obliged,  according  to  their  respective  ability,  to  provide 
labourers,  carriages,  tools,  &&,  for  four  days  each  year,  to  work 
upon  the  roads  under  the  orders  of  the  surveyors.  This  system, 
though  in  many  respects  very  defective,  was  justly  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  very  great  improvement.  The  great  lines  of  road  have, 
indeed,  been  long  exempted  from  its  operation ;  but  the  construction, 
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repur,  and  police  of  the  cross  or  parish  roads  through  Enghud  con- 
tinue to  this  day  to  be  regulated  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
above  act. 

The  plan  of  making  and  repairing  roads  by  contributions  of  forced 
labour,  though  established  in  most  other  European  countries  as  well 
as  England,  is,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined. 
Its  delects  were  long  since  perceived,  and  individuals  subject  to  such 
contribution  were  allowed  to  compound  with  the  surveyors  on  payment 
of  certain  rates.  This  systemi  is  now,  however,  wholly  abandoned. 
In  1835  the  liaws  relating  to  cross  or  parish  roads  in  England  were 
consolidated  by  the  statute  5  kS  Will.  4.  c  50.  This  act  authorises 
the  surveyor,  appointed  by  the  vestry,  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  parish,  on 
the  basiB  of  the  assessment  for  the  poor;  and  it  further  authorises  the 
rate-payers,  if  a  majority  of  them  shall  see  fit,  to  divide  among  them- 
selves the  carriage  of  uie  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  being 
paid  for  such  work  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  Hence,  the 
rate-payers  who  now  engage  to  work  upon  the  roads  are  as  much 
voluntary  contractors  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assessment  The  surveyors 
are  elected  for  a  year,  and  may  either  be  paid  or  not  A  number  of 
parishes  may  unite  and  appoint  a  district  surveyor ;  and  in  populous 
parishes,  or  those  having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  a  board  may  be 
appointed  for  the  superintendence  and  repair  of  the  highways.  Every 
highway  leading  to  any  market  town  must  be  20  feet  wide  at  least ;  and 
every  public  horseway  8  feet  at  least  The  justices  may,  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish  or  district,  increase  the  width  of  any  highway 
they  reckon  too  narrow,  to  the  breadth  of  30  feet,  but  not  more. 
Directions  are  also  given  for  the  setting  up  of  sign-posto,  milestones,  &c. 

Thb  system  has  some  good  and  some  defective  points.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  inasmuch  as  the  surveyor  is  appointed  by  the  vestry, 
or  principal  inhabitants  in  a  parish,  by  whom  also  the  rate  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  the  roads  must  be  principally  paid,  that 
they  will  be  anxious  to  select  the  best  individual,  to  proscribe  every 
useless  expense,  without  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  roads  to  get 
into  a  bad  state.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  business  of  road* 
making  requires  considerable  scientific  skill  and  practical  experience ; 
and  the  roads  of  one  parish  ought  to  be  so  combined  with  those  of 
others  as  to  form  part  of  a  consentaneous  system.  But  the  parochial 
surveyors  are  mostly  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  their  busineasi 
of  the  principles  of  which  they,  in  general,  know  nothing ;  and,  from 
the  want  of  any  combined  system,  the  roads  in  one  parish  are  frequently 
very  good,  while  those  uniting  with  them,  in  the  adjoining  parishes^ 
may  be  very  bad.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  point  out  defects  than  to 
suggest  any  efficient  remedy.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  would  be,  to  provide  for  the  uniting  of  parishes  into  districts  of 
considerable  extent ;  and  to  restrict  the  choice  of  surveyors  to  persons 
who  had  been  found  qualified,  upon  examination  by  competent 
authority,  to  undertake  the  duty. 

The  system  established  by  the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  im- 
proved and  consolidated  by  acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  for  a  time  answered  pretty  well.     Bat  tiie  great  increase 
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of  weidth  and  popalation  that  took  place  during  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  having  led  to  a  great  increase  of  travelling 
and  the  employment  of  many  pack-horBes,  wheel-carriages,  &c.,  the 
old  system  was  found  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  keeping  up  and 
repair  of  the  great  roads*  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  In 
consequence  a  new  plan  for  raising  a  revenue  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  the  roads,  by  imposing  tolls,  payable  at  toll-gates  (called 
tnmpikes)^  was  introduced  by  the  act  of  26  Charles  2.  c  1.,  which 
imposed  tolls  on  all  travellers  by  the  Great  Northern  Road  passing 
through  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire.  This 
system,  however,  was  jfbr  a  lengthened  period  exceedingly  unpopular ; 
and  it  was'not  till  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  turnpike  roads 
began  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  means 
of  internal  communication  began,  in  consequence,  to  be  signally 
improved.  The  turnpike  roads  of  England  and  Wales  extend,  at 
present,  to  the  distance  of  above  28,000  miles  I 

The  usual  method  in  constructing  a  turnpike  road  is  to  place  it,  if 
it  be  only  for  a  short  distance,  under  the  management  of  a  set  of 
trustees ;  but  if  its  leng^  be  considerable,  it  is  usually  placed  under 
the  management  of  various  sets  of  trustees,  each  set  being  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  a  certain  portion.  The  trustees  are  appointed  by  act 
of  parliament ;  and  in  general  consist,  not  merely  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  estates  through  and  contiguous  to  which  the  road  passes,  but  also 
of  the  principal  farmers  and  most  opulent  tradesmen  in  the  vicinity. 
All  details,  with  respect  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  turnpike 
roads,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  surveyors,  appointed  by  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees  may  borrow  money  on  security  of  the  tolls  and  other 
revenues  under  their  control.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  com- 
plete, without  delay,  an  undertaking  that  it  might  otherwise  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  for  many  years.  This  expedient  is,  in  con- 
sequence, often  resorted  to.  Most  trusts,  are,  indeed,  largely  indebted. 
Exclusive  of  a  large  amount  of  floating  debt,  the  debt  secured  by 
mortgage  of  tolls,  &c.  on  the  turnpike  roads  of  England  amounted,  in 
1829,  to  5,578,815iL  I 

This  system  has  some  very  obvious  defects.  The  trustees  are  too 
numerous,  and  seldom  act  on  any  well-considered  systematic  principle : 
they  too  often  i^point  incompetent  surveyors ;  their  accounts  are  not 
subjected  to  any  examination,  nor  do  they  act  under  any  sufficient 
responsibility;  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  trusts  on  the  same  road,  it 
is  frequently,  in  different  parts,  in  a  very  different  state  of  repair.  Sir 
Henry  PameU  has  suggested  means  for  obviating  these  defects.  Of 
these,  the  principal  seem  to  be  the  obliging  of  the  trustees  to  select  by 
ballot  a  small  committee  from  among  themselves,  to  whom  the  man* 
agement  of  the  revenue  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  trust,  including  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  surveyors,  should  be  committed.  Sir 
Henry  farther  suggests  that  all  sets  of  trustees  should  be  obliged  to 
forward  statements  of  their  accounts  and  proceedings  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Land  Revenue,  who  should  be  authorised  to  appoint 
engineers  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  in  some  degree 
to  control  the  management  of  the  dif[erent  trusts.    The  carrying  of 
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some  8ueh  guggestions  into  effect  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  various 
respects  an  improvement  on  the  existing  system.  But  we  should, 
notwithstanding,  be  extremely  jealous  of  any  plan  that  tended  to  bring 
the  management  of  the  turnpike  roads  under  the  control  of  any  single 
board.  Such  a  plan  would  most  likely  lead  to  the  improvement  of 
the  great  lines  of  road,  and  we  shoud  not  object  to  its  being  applied  to 
them.  But  if  all  turnpike  roads  were  subjected  to  such  control,  it  is 
abundantly  certain  that  the  same  thing  that  has  happened  in  France 
would  happen  here ;  that  is,  that  a  few  great  roads  would  be  kept  in 
good  order,  while  the  other  roads,  though  of  hardly  less  importance, 
would  be  comparatively  neglected. 

Suae  of  the  Roads. -^  Though  vastly  improved,  as  compared  with 
their  condition  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when,  indeed,  they 
were  in  various  places  all  but  impracticable  for  wheeled  carriages, 
many  of  the  turnpike  roads  continued  down  to  a  very  late  period  to 
be,  and  some  are  still,  in  a  very  bad  state.  Recently,  however,  they 
have  been  much  improved;  and  a  few  have  been  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  principles.  The  road  from  London  to  Holyhead  is  one  of 
these,  and  b,  without  doubt,  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  not 
formed  under  the  superintendence  of  road  trustees,  but  of  parliamentary 
commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  employed  Mr.  Telford, 
as  their  elagineer.  But,  with  this,  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  most  of 
the  existing  roads  are  far  from  being  in  the  state  that  might  be  expected, 
and  in  which,  indeed,  they  ought  to  be.  The  principal  defect  consists 
in  their  unevenness,  for,  instead  of  being  carried  round,  they  are,  even 
where  the  distance  saved  is  nothing,  or  but  inconsiderable,  mostly 
carried  over  hills.  Besides  this  defect,  "  the  breadth  of  a  road  is 
seldom  defined  to  a  regular  number  of  feet,  by  straight  and  regular 
boundaries,  such  as  fences,  footpaths,  mounds  of  earth,  or  side 
channeb.  The  transverse  section  of  the  surface  when  measured  is 
rarely  to  be  found  of  a  regular  convexity.  The  surface  of  all  the 
roads,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  every  where  cut  into  deep  ruts ; 
and  even  now,  since  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  road  works,  though 
the  surface  is  smoother,  the  bed  of  materials  which  forms  it  is  univer- 
sally so  thin,  that  it  is  weak  and,  consequently,  exceedingly  imperfect. 
Drainage  is  neglected ;  high  hedges  and  trees  are  allowed  to  intercept 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  in  drying  the  roads ;  and  many  roads, 
by  constantly  carrying  away  the  mud  from  them  for  a  number  of 
years,  have  been  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  fields,  so  that 
they  are  always  wet  and  damp,  and  extremely  expensive  to  keep  in 
order,  owing  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  materials  laid  upon  them."  * 

The  following  rules  for  the  construction  of  roads  have  been  deduced 
from  the  treatise,  now  referred  to,  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  on  roads, 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  complete  and  able  work  hitherto 
published  on  this  important  department  of  national  economy : — Ist, 
Where  practicable,  an  even  line  should  be  always  selected ;  and  where 
it  is  departed  from,  the  acclivity  should  not,  if  possible,  exceed  1  foot 
in  S5  or  40.  2dly,  The  road  should  be  made  of  a  regular  uniform 
width,  and  properly  fenced  off.    3dly,  A  road  which  is  likely  to  be 

•    I^wHse  on  Roadt,  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.  M.  P.,  p.  27. 
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much  usedy  particularly  by  heavy  carriages,  should  always  be  con- 
structed with  a  foundation  or  bottoming  of  large  stones,  laid  in  the 
form  of  a  pavement,  over  which  should  be  spread  a  thick  covering  of 
stones,  broken  smalL  4thly,  The  surface  of  the  roads  should  be 
uniform,  smooth,  and  convex.  And  5thly,  The  road  should  be  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  kept  thoroughly  dry 
by  proper  drains,  having  sufficient  outlets  for  their  water. 

1.  SciofA&T  Statsmskts  as  to  the  Turnpike  Roads,  and  other  Highwayi^  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1812, 1813,  and  1814.  — (i\irZ.  Paper,  No.  431.  Sess.  1818.) 
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S.  SuvMART  STATxxiim  8s  to  the  Turnpike  Roads  of  England  and  Wales  in  18Sft 

-^(^ParL  Paper,  No.  703.  Sess.  1833.) 
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S.  ExraMDiTURX  and  Ikcomi  of  the  Turnpike  Roads  and  other  Highwa^rs  in  England 

and  Wales  in  1834. 
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Scotch  Rocids,  —  The  principal  roads  in  Scotland  are  turnpike 
roads,  and  the  acts  in  relation  to  them  are  similar  to  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  "  but  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  materids  which  abound 
in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  greater  skill  and  science  of  Scotch 
trustees  and  surveyors,  they  are  superior  to  the  turnpike  roads  of 
England."  — (Pani€/4  p.  SIS.) 

The  provision  for  repairing  roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland  origin- 
ally consisted,  as  in  England,  of  the  compulsory  or  statute  labour  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  their  horses,  carts,  &c,  for  three  days  before, 

*  It  is  probable,  though  we  are  not  quite  certain  of  the  fact,  that  these  are  com- 
puted, not  actually  measured  lengths.  They  cannot,  however,  differ  materially 
from  the  true  measurement. 

t  This  was  mostly  expended  on  the  cross  or  parish  roads. 
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and  three  days  after  harvest  And  in  the  reign  of  George  L  it 
was  enacted  (5  6.  1.  c.  SO.),  that  in  the  event  of  the  statute  labour 
not  being  sufficient  for  the  repair  of  the  highways,  an  assessmentt 
not  exceeding  J  per  cent,  on  the  valued  rent,  might  be  imposed 
on  hinded  property  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  administra^ 
tion  of  all  highways  that  are  not  turnpike  roads,  or  included 
under  the  modern  county  acts,  is  committed,  by  the  old  law  of  Scot- 
land, to  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  commissioners  of  supply  — 
that  is,  to  the  justices  and  the  proprietors  of  lands  worth  IQOL  Scotch 
and  upwards,  of  valued  rent  Two  general  meetings  of  these  justices 
and  commissioners  are  held  yearly  in  each  county,  for  the  regulation 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  highways.  The  meetings  are  empowered 
''to  set  down  a  particular  list  of  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries  within 
their  bounds,  and  to  divide  the  parishes  of  the  said  bounds,  as  they 
lie  nearest  to  the  several  highways  to  be  repaired,  and  as  they  may 
have  the  most  equal  burdens ;  and  to  appoint  such  of  tiieir  number, 
or  others,  overseers  of  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  said  highways 
as  are  most  convenient  and  nearest  to  their  ordinary  residence ;  and 
to  nominate  such  of  their  number  as  they  see  fit  to  survey  and  give 
an  account  of  the  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  unto  the  rest ;  with 
powers  to  them  to  appoint  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  sur- 
vey, list,  and  division  of  the  said  highways  be  closed.^' — (Act,  1669» 

«?.  la) 

But  since  1750  this  system  has  been  much  modified.  At  that 
period,  the  roads  of  Scotland  were  in  the  most  wretched  state  imagin- 
able, being,  in  fact,  in  most  places,  mere  horse-paths,  and  these  pracs 
ticabk  only  at  certain  seasons  of  tiie  year.  After  the  country  began 
to  improve,  and  wealth  to  increase,  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
more  efficient  system  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  became  obvious.  In 
consequence,  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained,  authorising  the  form- 
ation of  the  turnpike  roads,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  toll  to  be 
charged  on  those  using  them.*  Since  then,  also,  most  of  the  Scotch 
counties  have  obtained  local  acts,  by  which  the  statute  labour  is  com- 
muted for  a  fixed  money  payment,  and  power  is  given  to  impose 
assessments  on  landed  property ;  but  the  rates  of  commutation,  and 
the  maximum  of  assessment,  differ  in  different  counties,  according  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  each.  By  these  acts  the  administration 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  roads  is  vested  in  trustees.  The  sheriff's 
depute  and  substitute,  and  all  persons  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
are  appointed  trustees :  with  all  individuals,  and  their  eldest  sons,  being 
owners  of  estates  worth  100/.  Scotch  a  year,  and  upwards,  of  valued 
rent ;  one  guardian  or  trustee  of  all  minors  possessing  such  property ; 
and  the  provost  and  the  two  eldest  baillies  of  every  burgh.  The  act 
usually  divides  the  county  into  districts ;  the  trustees  residing  in  each 
district  being  appointed  to  manage  the  roads  contained  in  it 

The  district  trustees,  at  their  meetings,  prepare  statements  and 
estimates,  which  are  laid  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  county. 

*  The  first  of  these  acts,  the  23  G.  2.  o.  17.,  was  passed  in  175a  It  was  for  the 
repair  of  the  great  poat  road  from  Douglas  Bridge  to  the  town  of  Haddington,  and 
thence  to  RaveDshaugh  Bum,  in  the  county  of  Haddington. 
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The  latter  have  power  to  order  an  asseflsment  to  be  made  on  the 
eecopiers  of  lands,  not  exceeding  the  amount  prescribed  in  the  act. 

The  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  districts,  at  their  meetings, 
are  sul^ect  to  the  direction,  revision,  and  control  of  the  general 
n^etings* 

The  trustees  of  the  district  meetings  appoint  surveyors  of  the  roada 
in  their  districts,  with  salaries. 

Sufficient  powers  are  given  to  the  trustees  for  obtaining  land  and 
materials,  and  for  making,  widening,  and  repairing  roads,  and  building 
bridges* 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  this  system  of  managing  the  high- 
ways has  the  following  advantages  over  Uie  En^ish  system  of  parish 
management:  — 

**  1st  A  more  efficient  governing  authority  is  provided. 

^  2dly.  The  obstacle  to  a  uniform  and  efficient  management  of  the 
roads,  which  the  small  dirisaons  of  parishes  occasion,  is  obviated,  by 
giving  the  general  management  of  all  the  roads  of  a  county  to  the 
general  meetings  of  the  trustees. 

**  Sdljn  The  funds  for  maintaining  the  roads  are  derived  from  a 
regular  assessment  on  the  lands,  insteiid  of  by  statute  labour. 

**  4thly.  The  surveyors  are  appointed  permanently,  and  with  fixed 
salaries. 

**  The  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  Scotch  system 
lias  worked  fully  establishes  its  great  superiority  over  the  old  Scotch 
system,  which  still  exists  in  some  counties,  and  over  the  English  parish 
^stem ;  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  it 
universal  in  Scotland,  and  substitute  it  in  Engluid  instead  of  the 
English  system."— (P.  315.) 

It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  for  those  unacquainted  with  the  country  to 
Imagine  the  extraordinary  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in  the 
roads  of  Scotland  within  the  last  half  century.  Many  of  them  have 
been  planned  with  great  skill ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
rugged,  uneven  surface  of  the  country,  Uiey  are,  for  the  most  part» 
more  level  than  the  English  roads.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that, 
from  being  about  the  very  worst,  the  roads  of  Scotland  have  become 
about  the  very  best  of  any  in  the  world. 

Highland  Boadt* — Besides  the  roads  constructed  in  Scotland  under 
the  system  now  described,  a  large  extent  of  excellent  road  has  been 
formed,  either  wholly  or  partly,  at  the  public  expense,  and  under  a 
different  system  of  si^rvision.  During  the  rebellion  of  1715  the 
royal  troops  were  unable,  from  the  want  of  roads  and  the  imprac- 
ticable nature  of  the  country,  to  advance  beyond  Blair  in  Athol ;  and, 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience  in  future,  government  soon  after  began 
to  employ  part  of  the  troops  quartered  in  Scotland  in  the  construction 
of  military  roads  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands,  which,  when 
finished,  extended  in  all  to  about  800  miles.  Unluckily  they  were  not 
well  planned :  being  for  the  most  part  carried,  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable, direct  from  place  to  place,  they  were  necessarily  hilly,  and 
were,  also,  too  narrow.  About  the  conunencement  of  the  present 
century,  it  became  a  question  whether  it  was  worth  while  for  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  these  roads  in 
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repair.  But,  though  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  no  longer  of 
any  material  use  as  military  roads,  they  were  found  to  be  of  the  greatest 
impQrtance  as  affording  a  means  of  communication  ;  and  the  inquiries 
then  set  on  foot  impressed  government  with  a  conviction,  that  nothing 
would  contribute  so  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands  as 
their  intersection  with  good  roads.  But,  ^this  being  an  undertaking 
that  exceeded  the  linuted  means  of  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants, 
parliamentary  commissioners  were  appointed,  who  were  authorised  to 
decide  upon  the  roads  proper  to  be  constructed,  and  to  superintend 
their  execution ;  the  public  agreeing  to  defray  half  the  cost  of  such 
roads,  the  other  half  being  defrayed  by  the  proprietors,  or  other  per- 
sons benefited  thereby.  The  measure  has  been  most  successful.  <'  The 
Highland  counties  were  prompt  to  the  call,  in  contributing  their  quota. 
The  whole  amount  of  parliamentary  advances,  including  interest,  has 
been  267»000/.,  and  the  county  advances  214,000/. ;  they  being  only 
liable  for  half  the  expense  of  making  the  roads,  the  expense  of  general 
management  falling  on  the  public.  About  60,000/.  beyond  these  sums 
have  been  defrayed  by  individuals ;  so  that  about  540,000/.  have  been 
expended  upon  the  Highland  parliamentary  roads.  The  length  of 
new  roads  formed  by  this  joint  fund  has  been  875  miles,  and  the 
number  of  bridges  of  all  kinds  1,117.  With  the  exception  of  148 
miles  in  Argyle  and  Bute,  these  parliamentary  roads  lie  almost  wholly 
in  Inverness-shire  and  the  northern  counties.'^  '-^  (Anderson* 9  High" 
lands,  p.  60.)  The  operations  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Telford;  and, 
though  the  region  which  the  roads  traverse  be  the  most  mountainous 
and  rugged  in  the  empire^  they  have  been  laid  out  with  so  much  skill 
and  judgment,  that  the  acclivities  are  almost  every  where  moderate. 

Since  the  parliamentary  roads  were  undertaken,  a  large  portion  of 
the  old  military  roads  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair ;  but 
nearly  300  miles  of  them  are  still  kept  up.  In  1814  they  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  parliamentiuy  commissioners,  who  have  now 
about  1,200  miles  of  road  under  their  care.  The  total  charge  on 
account  of  repairs,  &c.  amounts  to  about  10^000/ia  year. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  the  construction  of  these  roads.  They  have  done  more  than 
any  thing  else  that  could  have  been  done  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  Highlands.  *—  (  Vol.  I.  p.  3 1 1  •)  The  proprietors  have  made  very 
great  exertions  to  extend  the  advantages  of  improved  Gommunication 
to  districts  removed  from  the  parliamentary  roads.  In  the  county  of 
Sutherland  only,  about  350  miles  of  road  have  been  constructed,  at 
the  expense  of  the  county,  since  1810,  exclusive  of  the  parliamentary 
roads. 

Summary  Statements  as  to  the  turnpike  roads  of  Scotland  in  1829.— (PoWl  Paper, 

No.  70S.  Sess.  1833,  p.  176.) 

Ijfii||thortiiniplk«Nadi    ...  biUm  3,866  |  Debts  .....  L,  lAKjMt 

Number  of  turnpike  tnutt       ....       190  I  Income  ftom  all  Mvroci  ...  187J{S4 

AeM  of  perltamatt    .  •  -  .  .        394  (  Ezpcndituie  .....  181,019 

I  JBsee*  of  income  abor*  apcndlton  >  6AM 


Irish  Hoods. — The  roads  of  Ireland  are,  generally  speaking,  well 
laid  out,  and  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  This  result  is  ascribed,  by 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  to  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  statute  labour 
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in  176S>  and  tbe  placing  of  the  construction  and  administration  of 
roads  under  the  control  of  the  grand  juries.  The  method  of  pro- 
7eedin^  is  as  follows:*— Any  person  who  wishes  to  have  a  new  road 
constructed,  presents  a  memorial  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  assizes,  wich 
in  affidavit  of  its  necessity.  A  deliberation  then  takes  place  upon 
the  subject,  luid,  if  the  grand  jury  allow  the  presentment,  the  road  is 
either  mad';  or  repaired,  as  the  case  requires  :  the  accounting  present- 
ment is  sworn  to,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  judge.  Mail 
3oach  roads  are  determined  upon  by  the  postmaster-general,  and  the 
expense  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  county.  The  money  for  other 
roads  is  raised  by  a  baronial  tax,  each  barony  paying  the  expense  of 
the  roads  within  its  boundaries. — (  WakefielcTs  IrelarS,  vol.  i.  p.  657*) 
Besides  the  roads  constructed  under  the  above  regulations,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  road  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  constructed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  These  roads  are  said 
to  have  been  productive  of  the  best  effects ;  but  it  seems  unreasonable 
that  those  through  whose  property  they  pass,  and  who  are  principally 
benefited  by  them,  should  contribute  nothing  towards  the  expense  cSf 
their  eonstmetion,  and  of  keying  them  in  repair. 

RAIL-EOADS. 

Exclusive  of  the  means  of  communication  by  the  common  roads 
now  described,  and  by  canals,  rail-roads  have  lately  engaged  a  large 
share  of  the  public  attention,  and  will,  most  likely,  be  established,  at 
no  distant  period,  between  all  th^  gi'cat  towns  of  the  empire,  where 
the  ground  is  at  all  practicable.  They  are  made  either  of  wood  or 
iron ;  but  those  only  that  are  made  of  the  latter  could  be  advantage* 
ously  constructed  in  this  country.  The  friction  on  a  well-made  and 
peffedfy  ievd  raiUroad,  having  iron  rails  on  which  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages  run,  is  only  from  one  seventh  to  one  tenth  part  of  the  fric- 
tion on  one  of  the  best  made  of  the  common  roads ;  and  as  this  is  the 
only  resistance  to  be  overcome,  it  is  plain  that  a  horse  or  a  locomotive 
engine  will  draw  from  seven  to  ten  times  the  load  on  a  level  railway 
that  it  could  on  a  common  road.  But  any  deviation  from  a  perfectly 
level  line  materially  affects  this  result ;  for  gravity  being  proportioned 
to  the  load,  when  it  is  brought  into  operation  by  the  carriage  having 
to  be  moved  up  an  inclined  plane,  its  resistance  is  from  seven  to  ten 
times  greater  than  upon  a  common  road.  Hence  it  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  railways  that  they  should  be  level,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

Iron  rail-roads  began  to  be  constructed  soon  after  1797,  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  in  various  parts  of  South  Wales.  But  the  public  did  not 
become  fully  aware  of  their  vast  importance,  as  means  of  communi- 
cation, till  after  the  op^iing  of  the  railways  between  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  but  especially  the  latter. 
The  length  of  the  Liverpool  railway  is  31  miles ;  and  the  fact  that 
passengers  were  regularly  conveyed  that  distance,  in  carriages  drawn 
by  locomotive  engines,  in  from  1^  to  1^  hours,  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary sensation.  The  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  to  other  parts  of  the  country  have,  we  believe, 
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been  a  good  deal  exaggerated.  But,  after  every  reasonable  deduction 
has  been  made  from  the  too  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  projectors 
of  rail-road  schemes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  sera  has  com- 
menced in  travelling ;  and  that,  wherever  the  ground  will  admit,  all 
considerable  towns,  not  very  remote  from  each  other,  or  which  have 
an  extensive  intercourse,  will  be  connected  by  ndlways. 

The  railway  from  London  to  Birmingham^  and  from  the  latter  to 
Manchester,  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
important  in  the  empire.  It  has  cost  an  immense  sum ;  but  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  places  which  it  connects,  and  the  vast  intercourse  carrieid 
on  between  them,  will,  no  doubt,  render  it  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  in  the  kingdom.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  great 
outlay  upon  it,  shares  in  both  divisions  of  the  road,  but  especially  in 
that  between  London  and  Birmingham,  are  eagerly  sought  after  and 
bring  a  very  high  premium.  The  work  is  admirably  executed,  and 
does  credit,  not  to  the  proprietors  only,  but  to  the  nation. 

Besides  this  great  line,  railways  have  been  projected,  and  are  now 
(1838)  nearly  completed,  between  London  and  Bristol,  London  and 
Southampton,  &c.  Numbers  are  also  in  the  course  of  being  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  1834>,  18S5,  and  1836)  a  vast  number 
of  acts  for  railways  were  passed ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  several  of 
them  will  ever  be  carried  into  effect.  It  would  be  premature  to  spe* 
culate  as  to  the  chances  of  their  success ;  but  the  probability  seems 
to  be  that,  like  canals,  some  of  them  will  be  exceedingly  profitable  ; 
while  others,  and  probably  the  greater  number,  will  yield  a  very  in. 
adequate  return.  Their  influence  in  facilitating  travelling,  reducing 
wages  and  prices  in  different  districts  to  an  equality,  obliterating  local 
prejudices  and  customs,  and  making  the  country,  as  it  were,  a  homo- 
geneous mass,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

<<  In  the  summer  of  1826  the  ground  for  this  great  national  work 
{the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway)  was  first  broken  upon  Chat 
Moss ;  and  in  December,  1828,  the  expenses  already  incurred  amounted 
to  461)899/.  This  sum  was^  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  with  the 
cost  of  warehouses,  stations,  carriages,  and  steam-engines  required  to 
conduct  the  carrying  trade,  swelled  to  1,200,000^,  the  whole  cost  of  the 
original  undertaking,  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  estimate  being 
made  up  by  an  additional  call  of  50/.  per  cent  upon  the  100/.  shares  of 
the  proprietors^  and  by  loans  from  government  amounting  to  40(^000/. 

"  The  journey  is  now  performed  regularly  by  the  first-class  train, 
which  does  not  stop  to  set  down  or  take  up  passengers  by  the  way,  in 
1 }  hour  I  and  by  the  second-class  train  in  2  hours  I  According  to 
the  authority  principally  relied  upon  for  the  information  contained  in 
this  article,  there  travelled  along  the  line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway,  for  various  distances,  from  the  15th  of  September, 
1830^  when  it  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  to  the  31st  of  December, 
in  the  same  year,  upwards  of  70,000  passengers,  without  personal  in- 
jury to  a  single  individual,  excepting  one  man,  who  had  his  legs  severely 
bruised  by  two  carriages  coming  in  contact 

'  **  Of  the  success  of  this  great  public  work,  as  a  pecuniary  specula- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  dividends  declared  ever  since 
the  first  year  of  the  opening  to  the  present  time  have  been  8  jjer  cent. 
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per  annum  upon  the  lOOA  shares,  and  for  the  last  5  half  years,  at  the  rate 
of  9^  percent. ;  and  that  the  original  shares  of  100/.  are  now  (October, 
18SS)  selling  for  195/."  (Barnes's  History  of  Lancashire.) 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  respecting  the  traffic  carried  on  by  this 
railway  subsequently  to  its  opening  on  the  16th  of  September,  1830. 


From  16  8nC.U>i 
SI  Dec.  IfCK), 

1851. 

185S. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

IfferdiaiidiM  between  Li- 

Terpool  ft  tfancbester  -  tons 
RoadtrafBc          -          -    — 
Between    Lirefpool  and 

Bolton  Juncture    -     -    — 
Coal          -          -          -    — 
Pauengen  booked  at  the 
1    company'i  offices    -  number 

1,433 

•         •         • 

2.630 
71,951 

88,089 
2,682 

17,744 
11,285 

445,047 

116,069 
9,718 

33,556 
69,396 

356,945 

138,090 
18,445 

88.169 
81,809 

886,492 

142,099 
26,683 

41,954 
99,337 

436.637 

155,562 
27,297 

47,770 
116.246 

473.847 

In  1835  the  directors  ceased  publishing  the  accounts  of  the  traffic 
on  the  railway,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  stating  its 
present  amount.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  ratio  of  its  increase 
during  the  last  three  years,  has  not  differed  materially  from  that  during 
the  previous  three  years. 

Statucent  of  the  Revenue,  Expenses  (deducting  the  interest  of  loans),  and  Net 
Profit,  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  for  ten  successive  half  years, 
from  July  1.  1831,  to  June  30.  1836. 


Whoh  RafWHM 

fiir 
McihHairTav. 

lataMM  of  JLroaat. 

NctPRtft, 

laclvdiag  Intafwt 

aTLouu. 

Ratio  of  lUvcBM 
toPraflt. 

VLuvwttam 
ptrAoBun. 

1832  [ 

89,809    2    0 
74,706  16    1 

je    t.  d. 

46,288  11    2 
40,691  16    5 

£       t.    d. 

43,520  10  10 
84,014  19    8 

1  to  484 

1  to  455 

je    $,  d, 

164,515  18    1 

1833  i 

80,902    2  10 
86,071  10    2 

43,722  13    3 
47,532  17    4 

.37,179    9    7 
38,538  12  10 

1  to  469 
1  to  447 

166,973  12    0 

1834  [ 

97,234  10    1 
94,784  12   0 

51,209  15    5 
54,546  11  11 

46.024  14    8 
40,238    0    1 

1  to  473 
1  to  424 

192,019    2    1 

1835  f 

104*499    2    2 
99,474  16    0 

57,827    1    a 
54336    4    8 

47,072    1    0 
44,538  U    4 

1  to  448 
1  to  447 

304,373  18    2 

iftMS  S    117,956    3   6 
■'**  i     109,355    0    0 

62,939    2    8 
63,271  12    5 

55,017    0  10 
46,083    7    7 

1  to  466 
1  to  421 

227311    8    6 

The  mein  of  these  gives  the  following  proportional  numbers,  riz.  — 

Revenue,  100 ;  Expenses,  55 ;  Profits,  45. 

On  examining  the  preceding  table,  it  may  appear  extraordinary 
that*  with  an  increased  traffic  and  revenue  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  the 
profits  of  the  last  year  should  not  be  proportionally  greater  (they  are 
actually  less)  than  in  the  first  years.  Some  part  of  &e  anomaly  must 
be  attributed  to  the  relaying  the  road  with  heavier  rails,  which  incurred 
in  1835-36,  including  the  regular  cost  of  maintenance,  an  expense  of 
5,749^  5s.  2d. ;  but  if  this  whole  charge  be  added  to  the  profit  account, 
making  it  51,832/.  11«.  9</.^  still  the  ratio  of  revenue  to  profit  would 
be  1  to  473,  which  is  precisely  that  stated  in  the  table  for  the  fifth 
half  year.  Mr.  Booth,  the  secretary  of  this  road,  ofiers  some  remarks 
on  this  point  in  his  letter  to  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners,  which 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  in  his  own  words. 

According  to  Mr.  Booth,  '<  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
in  reference  to  its  formation,  and  to  its  moving  machinery,  is  yet  far 
from  being  completed.     From  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  the  pre- 
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sent  time ;  and  more  especially  for  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months^ 
we  have  been  in  a  state  of  transition ;  passing  from  the  defective  and 
imperfect  in  form  and  construction,  to  more  improved  forms,  especially 
to  increased  strength  in  engines,  coaches,  and  waggons.  In  the  ori- 
ginal formation  of  the  road,  imperfect  nuls,  insufficient  sleepers,  and 
inadequate  drainings,  have  been,  and  still  are  the  cause  of  heavy  and 
constant  expenditure.  Gradually  these  defects  are  in  course  of  being 
remedied,  but  time  and  money  are  indispensable  in  this  process ;  and 
the  work  of  transition  from  wrong  to  right  is  far  from  being  accom- 
plished. Further  time  will  be  needed,  and  further  sums  must  be  ex- 
pended. New  railways  will  have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect. 
In  the  formation  of  the  road,  in  the  mechanism  of  the  engines,  in  the 
construction  of  the  carriages,  in  every  thing  which  constitutes  the 
working  of  a  railway,  they  will  start  at  a  point  which  we  have  not  yet 
reached,  or  only  in  solitary  instances.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  an  improved  system  from  the  commencement,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that,  with  an  equal  traffic,  their  comparative  disbursements 
will  be  less :  but  how  much  less  we  have  literally  no  experience  to 
,  guide  us."  (Irish  Hailaa?/  JReport,  p.  101 .) 

The  results  of  the  opening  of  the  railways  from  London  to  Bir« 
mingham,  and  from  the  latter  to  Manchester,  seem,  in  so  far  as  any 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  present  experience,  to  be  equally  satis- 
factory as  those  developed  in  the  above  statements. 

So  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  rail-roads  seem  to  be,  in  all  cases, 
better  suited  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  than  of  goods.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  that  **  where  the  trade  is  altogether 
a  descending  one,  and  water  scarce,  they  are  preferable  to  canals,  and 
may  be  constructed  cheaper ;  but  for  general  traffic  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  they  do  not  afford  as  cheap  a  means  of  conveyance  as 
canals."— (P.  107.) 

The  expense  of  rail-roads  depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  partly  on  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made.  Of 
course  it  must  differ  very  widely ;  and  while,  in  some  instances,  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed  for  1,000/.  a  mile,  in  others  they  have  cost 
about  40,000/.  I 

<<  It  is  stated  in  the  Quarterly  Review  ^No.  62.  p.  363.),  that  the 
general  average  of  a  number  of  rail-roads,  some  tram-rails,  others 
edge-rails,  some  of  cast  iron,  others  of  wrought  iron,  of  upwards  of 
500  miles  extent,  b  as  nearly  as  possible  4',000/.  per  mile,  allowing 
them  a  double  set  of  tracks ;  and  the  writer  very  justly  remarks,  from 
the  imperfections  of  these  old  rail-roads,  we  may  extend  the  average 
to  5,000/.  per  mile.  Mr.  Tredgold  estimates  the  annual  repair  of  a 
rail-road  at  557/*  per  mile. 

«<  Mr.  Stephenson  estimated  the  cost  of  making  the  rail-road,  now  in 
progress,  from  London  to  Birmingham  at  2,500,000iL,  or  21,756/1  per 
mile ;  but  other  engineers  have  calculated  the  total  expense  at  about 
3,500,000/^  or  at  30,400/.  per  mile."  And  it  is  now  certain  that  it  will 
cost  at  least  5,000,000/^  or  double  the  original  estimate. 

"  The  annual  expense  of  keeping  a  rail-road  in  repair  depends  much 
upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  waggons  are  drawn  over  it  Mr. 
Wi^lker,  in  his  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  and  Liver^ 
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pool  Rail-rbad,  states  that,  as  the  speed  with  engines  is  greater  thau 
with  horses,  the  injury  is  greater  in  case  of  any  irregularity. 

^*  It  has  t>een  well  ascertained,  that  rail-roads  on  which  horses  are 
employed  are  always  found  in  much  better  order  and  repair  than  those 
on  which  locomotive  engines  are  used.  The  relative  expense  of  trans- 
porting goods  upon  canals,  railways,  and  common  roads,  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows :  —  From  various  observations  which  have  been  made 
on  the  work  actually  performed  by  horses  on  several  railways,  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  the  greatest  efiect  produced  by  horses  is  12  tons 
gross,  drawn  over  a  space  of  20  miles  per  day ;  and  as  the  waggons 
employed  on  railways  are  generally  one  third  of  the  gross  weight,  the 
net  weight  of  the  goods  carried  will  be  8  tons  over  20  miles  per  day 
by  1  horse,  or  160  tons  over  1  mile,  at  the  average  velocity  of  2  miles 
per  hour.    The  expense  may  be  taken  at  2d,  per  ton  per  mile. 

**  On  canals  1  horse  will  draw  a  boat  containing  25  tons  of  goods 
over  a  space  of  16  miles  per  day,  at  the  speed  of  2^  miles  per  hour ; 
this  is  equivalent  to  25  x  16  =  400  tons  of  merchandise  carried  over 
1  mile  per  day,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  on  a  railway.  The 
actual  expense  of  transporting  goods  by  canal  is  only  ^d,  per  ton  per 
mile,  including  boat  hire,  steersman,  wages,  and  horse  power. 

^*  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  the  roads  are  made  with  broken 
stones,  and  where  the  practice  is  to  use  one-horse  carts,  the  work 
which  horses  perform  may  be  taken  at  25  cwt.,  exclusive  of  the  cart. 
But  in  England,  where  waggons  are  used,  and  the  roads  are  not  so 
hard,  the  work  of  horses  may  be  taken  at  15  cwt  In  the  latter  case, 
the  average  cost  is  about  9d.  per  ton  per  mile,  including  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  carts,  and  the  wages  of  the  drivers.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  cost  is  6d,  per  mile ;.  but  in  other  parts,  as  near  London, 
it  is  Is*  The  expense  of  carrying  goods  by  locomotive  engines  on 
railways  much  exceeds  that  on  canaJs,  or  on  railways  with  horses. 

^*  Since  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  loco- 
motive engines  have  been  very  much  improved.  On  that  line  of  rail- 
way, goods  are  carried  at  from  8  to  10  miles  per  hour  for  44^.  per  ton 
per  mile ;  and  passengers  are  carried  at  the  same  speed  from  Man- 
chester to  Liverpool,  or  vice  versd,  for  Sj.  6d* ;  and  in  the  first  class 
of  carriages,  with  a  velocity  of  from  15  to  20  miles  per  hour,  for  7«. 
**  The  locomotive  engines  cost,  in  the  first  instance,  from  600/.  to 
1,000^;  the  waggons  for  goods,  about  40/.;  and  the  carriages  for 
passengers,  about  200L  each.  The  locomotive  engines  are  able  to 
draw  immense  loads,  but  they  are  extremely  expensive.  The  annual 
expense  of  each  engine  is  estimated  at  1,500/L,  including  wear  and 
tear,  and  fuel,  and  attendance."  —  (PameU  on  Roadsy  p.  107.) 

The  railways  hitherto  constructed  in  this  country  are  private  under- 
takings, and  have  been  executed  at  the  expense  of  individuals  and  of 
joint  stock  companies,  in  the  same  way  as  canals. 

Conveyance  of  Letters* — The  safe  and  speedy  conveyance  of  letters 
by  post  is  one  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  to  the  public  by  the 
formation  of  good  roads.  It  does  not  really  seem,  though  the  contrary 
has  been  sometimes  contended,  that  the  business  of  the  post-office 
could  be  so  well  conducted  by  any  one  else  as  by  government.  The 
latter  alone  can  enforce  perfect  regularity  in  all  its  subordinate  de- 
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partments ;  can  carry  it  to  the  smallest  villages,  and  ere'n  bejond  the 
frontier ;  and  can  combine  all  its  separate  parts  into  one  uniform  sys- 
tem, on  which  the  public  may  rely  both  for  safety  and  despatch. 

The  tolls  imposed  to  defray  the  cost  of  constructing  and  repairing 
turnpike  roads,  and  the  postage  imposed  on  letters,  are  both  unex- 
ceptionable taxesy  provided  they  be  restrained  within  moderate  limits^ 
It  is  but  fair  that  those  who  travel  along  the  roads,  and  those  to  whom 
letters  are  conveyed  by  post,  should  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
accommodation  that  has  thus  been  afforded  to  them.  But  oppressive 
tolls  and  postagesobstructthatfacility  of  communication  and  intercourse 
they  are  intended  to  promote ;  and  are,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  injurious. 

Canals.  —  The  comparative  cheapness  with  which  goods  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  sea,  or  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  seems  to  have 
suggested,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  formation  of  canals  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  oUier  nations.  In  Great  Britain,  however, 
owing  to  the  late  rise  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  insular  situ- 
ation of  the  country,  no  part  of  which  is  very  distant  from  a  navigable 
river,  no  attempt  was  made  to  construct  canals  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Our  first  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  internal  navi- 
gation were  directed  to  the  deepening  of  rivers  and  removing  the 
obstructions  to  their  navigation.  In  1635,  a  project  was  set  on  foot 
for  rendering  the  Avon  navigable  from  the  Severn,  near  Tewksbury, 
through  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester.  The 
civil  war  having  broken  out  soon  after,  the  project  was  abandoned, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  again  revived.  But  after  the  Restor- 
ation, and  during  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  acts  were  at  different 
times  obtained  for  deepening  and  improving  river  navigation.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  these  attempts  were  not  very  successful.  The 
current  of  the  rivers  gradually  changed  the  form  of  their  channels  ^ 
the  dykes  and  other  artificial  constructions  were  apt  to  be  destroyed 
by  inundations  ;  alluvial  sand-banks  were  formed  below  the  weirs ;  in 
summer  the  channels  were  frequently  too  dry  to  admit  of  being 
navigated,  while,  at  other  periods,  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to 
render  it  quite  impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  which  at  all  times  indeed 
was  a  laborious  and  expensive  undertaking.  These  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  river  navigation  seem  to  have  suggested  the  expediency  of 
abandoning  the  channels  of  most  rivers,  and  of  digging  parallel  to 
them  artificial  channeb,  in  which  the  water  might  be  kept  at  the 
proper  level  by  means  of  locks.  The  act,  passed  in  1755,  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  Sankey-brook,  on  the  Mersey,  gave  rise  to  a  lateral 
canal  of  this  description,  about  eleven  miles  and  aquarterin  length,  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  earliest  effort  of  the  sort  in  England. 

But  before  this  canal  had  been  completed,  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  engineer,  the  self-instructed 
James  Brindley,  had  conceived  a  plan  of  internal  navigation,  independ- 
ent altogether  of  natural  channels,  and  intended  to  afford  the  greatest 
facilities  to  commerce,  by  carrying  canals  over  rivers  and  through 
mountains,  wherever  it  was  practicable  to  construct  them. 

JEnglish  Canals.  —  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  the  owner  of  an 
estate  at  Worsley,  about  7  miles  from  Manchester,  in  which  were 
valuable  coal  mines ;  but  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  conveying  the 
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coal  by  land  carriage  to  Manchester,  the  demand  for  it  was  compara- 
tively limited.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duke  revived  the  idea 
that  had  been  previously  entertained  of  making  Worsley  brook  navi- 
gable to  the  river  Irwell,  which  was  itself  navigable  to  Manchester. 
But  Brindley,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  canal 
navigation  over  that  of  almost  any  river,  more  especially  of  one  so 
deficiently  supplied  with  water  as  the  Irwell,  recommended  his  grace 
to  construct  a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  and  to  carry  it  on 
the  same  level  all  the  way,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  39  feet  high  over 
the  IrwelL  The  duke  having  approved  of  this  bold  design,  it  was 
carried  into  effect,  under  the  direction  of  Brindley,  with  wonderful 
skill  and  judgment,  and  the  most  perfect  success.  The  canal  was 
afterwards  extended  through  Cheshire  to  Runcorn,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  has  ever  since  been,  notwithstanding 
the  competition  of  the  rail-road,  the  principal  channel  by  which  all 
sorts  of  heavy  goods  are  conveyed  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

The  opening  of  this  canal  was  productive  of  vast  advantage  to  the 
public,  having  immediately  lowered  the  price  of  coal,  in  Manchester, 
to  half  its  previous  amount,  and  supplied  a  speedy,  cheap,  and  regular 
channel  of  communication  between  that  town  and  its  port.  It  was 
happily^  also,  highly  advantageous  to  its  noble  proprietor,  who  risked 
a  lai^e  fortune  on  the  enterprise. 

The  success  that  attended  this  project  excited  the  public  attention, 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  such  undertakings,  and  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  canal  navi- 
gation. Brindley  had  early  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  joining 
the  four  great  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull,.  Bristol^  and  London,  by  a 
system  of  grand  canals,  from  which  subsidiary  canals  might  be  carried 
to  the  contiguous  towns ;  and  though  he  died  in  177%  at  the  premature 
age  of  56i  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  projects  considerably 
advanced  towards  completion. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  or  the  canal  intended  to  join  the  Trent 
and  Mersey,  —  the  first  link  in  this  great  chain,  —  was  planned  by 
Brindley,  and  was  partly  constructed  under  his  superintendence.  It 
proceeds  from  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  at  Preston  Brook,  near 
Runcorn,  in  a  south-east  direction,  by  Middlewich  and  Burslem,  till 
near  Lichfield,  where  it  turns  north-east,  joining  the  Trent  at  Wilden 
Ferry,  on  the  north-west  angle  of  Leicestershire.  It  is  93^  miles  in 
iengtn.  At  Harecastle,  on  the  confines  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire, 
it  is  carried  under  a  pretty  high  hill  by  a  tunnel  2,880  yards  in  length. 
This  canal  has  been  of  vast  advantage  to  the  proprietors  and  the  public. 
In  the  middle  part,  where  smallest,  it  is  29  feet  broad  at  top,  16  do. 
at  bottom,  and  4  J  do.  deep. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal  has  since  been  united,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley,  and  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester, 
canals,  with  the  Severn  at  Worcester;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Coventry,  Oxford,  and  Grand  Junction  canals,  have  united  it  with  the 
Thames  near  Brentford, —  completing  the  internal  communication 
between  the  four  great  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

The  navigation  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Humber,  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  is  verj'  circuitous  and  tedious.     But  other  and  shorter 
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lines  of  internal  navigation  have  since  been  opened  between  them ; 
and  which  connect,  in  fact,  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Lan-* 
cashire  and  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Hull.  The  first  constructed  of  these  lines 
stretches,  by  a  route  ISO  miles  in  length,  from  Liverpool,  by  Skipton, 
to  Leeds,  where  it  joins  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation.  This  canal 
was  begun  in  1770,  and  was  the  boldest  and  most  magnificent  project 
of  the  sort  that  had  been  then  attempted.  It  took  4is  years  to  com-' 
plete,  and  cost  in  all  about  1,200,000/.  The  original  line,  which  had 
been  approved  by  Brindley,  was,  in  several  instances,  departed  from 
in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  depth  of  water  is  about  5  feet.  Not^ 
withstanding  its  vast  expense,  and  the  competition  of  other  lines,  it  hsa 
become,  contrary  to  what  was  long  anticipated,  a  profitable  project  for 
the  subscribers.  More  direct  channels  of  communication,  joining  the 
Mersey  and  Humber,  have  since  been  carried  across  the  great  central 
ridge,  or  high  grounds,  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  by  the 
Rochdale  and  Huddersfidd  canals.  The  summit  level  of  the  latter, 
at  the  tunnel  where  it  is  carried  under  Standege  Hill,  is  656J  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  highest  elevation  of  any  canal  in  the 
kingdom*  The  tunnel  referred  to  is  5,451  yards,  above  3  mUes,in  length. 

Exclusive  of  the  communication,  already  noticed,  between  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  these  two  rivers  are  directly  united  by  three 
different  lines  of  navigation.  Of  these,  the  most  northerly  is  the 
navigation  from  Oxford  to  Lechlade,  by  the  Isis ;  and  from  Lechlade 
to  Stroud  on  the  Severn,  by  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal.  The  next, 
or  middle  navigation,  is  by  the  Wilts  and  Berkshire  Canal,  from 
Abingdon  on  the  Thames  to  near  Melksham,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  extending  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  last,  or 
most  southerly  line,  leaves  the  Thames  at  Reading.  It  consists  partly 
of  the  river  Kennet  navigation,  and  partly  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  now  mentioned.  This  last  is  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation  by  water  between  London  and  Bristol;  and  is  the  channel  by 
which  most  part  of  the  bulky  articles  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other 
is  conveyed.  Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  cost  of  its  construction, 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  has  not  been  profitable  for  the  under- 
takers. It  is  57  miles  in  length ;  its  summit  level  is  474  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  and  it  has  a  minimum  depth  of  5  feet  water.  Few 
canals  exhibit  so  many  specimens  of  aqueducts,  tunnels,  and  deep  cutting. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  immense  number  of  other  canals  have 
been  constructed  at  different  periods,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance  ;  so  that  England  now  enjoys  an  extent  of 
canal  navigation  amounting  in  all  to  above  2,400  miles,  and  unparal- 
leled in  any  other  European  country  with  the  exception  of  Holland. 
Few  of  the  English  canals  are  above  7  or  under  4  feet  in  depth.  The 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  is,  however,  18  feet  deep,  and  vessels 
of  400  tons  are  consequently  enabled  to  reach  Gloucester  by  its 
means. 

All  the  English  canals  have  been  constructed,  either  by  associations 
or  individuals,  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  parliament,  which  givd 
power  to  levy  certain  rates  on  the  passengers  and  goods  conveyed  by 
them.     Unluckily,  parliament  has  not  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of 
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revising  and  altering  these  rates  of  charge ;  an  overaght  vrhich  has, 
in  many  instances,  very  seriously  compromised  the  pubUc  interest. 

Scotch  CanaU.  —  In  Scntlsnd,  the  great  canal  to  join  tne  Forth  and 
Clyde  was  begun  in  1766,  but  it  was  suspended  in  1777,  and  was  not 
resumed  till  alter  the  close  of  the  American  war.  It  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1790.  Its  totallength,  including  the  collateral  cuts  to  Glas- 
gow and  the  Monkland  Canal,  is  38}  miles.  Its  summit  level  is  150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  most  Eng- 
lish canals.  Its  medium  width  at  the  surface  is  56,  and  at  the  bottom 
27,  feeb  Originally  it  was  about  8  feet  6  inches  deep;  but  recently 
its  banks  have  been  raised,  so  that  the  depth  of  water  is  now  about 
10  feet.  It  has,  in  all,  39  locks.  In  completing  this  canal  many 
serious  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered :  these,  however,  were  aU 
successfully  overcome ;  and,  though  unprofitable  for  a  while,  it  has, 
for  many  years  past,  yielded  a  large  return  to  its  proprietors. 

We  have  been  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  the  directors,  to  furabh 
some  interesting  dettuls  with  respect  to  this  canal :  — 

AccoHHT  of  the  Annual  Revenue  and  EipendiEure  (cicluiire  of  cUTidcnda,)  of 
the  Forth  and  Cljde  Navigation,  from  IBOO  to  1836,  inclunve,  ibowing  tb« 
EiccB  of  Rerenue  in  each  Year,  dinaible  amongM  the  Froprietora ;  witib  til* 


Dividend*  pud  u>  diem  during  the 

same  Period. 
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The  Union  Canal  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  near  Falkirk,  and 
stretches  thence  to  Edinburgh,  being  31^  miles  in  length.  It  is  40 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  20  at  bottom,  and  5  deep.  It  was  completed  in 
1832  ;  but  has  been,  in  all  respects,  a  most  unprofitable  undertaking. 
Hitherto  the  proprietors  have  not  received  any  dividend;  and  thetr 
prospects,  we  understand,  arc  little,  if  any  thing,  improved. 
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A  canal  intended  to  form  a  communication  between  Glasgow,  Pais- 
ley, and  Ardrossan,  was  commenced  in  1807 ;  but  only  that  portion 
connecting  Glasgow  with  Paisley  and  the  village  of  Johnstown  has 
hitherto  been  finished.  This  part  is  about  12  miles  long;  the  canal 
being  30  feet  broad  at  top,  18  at  bottom,  and  4fi  deep.  It  was  here 
that  the  important  experiments  were  made  on  quick  travelling  by 
canals,  which  demonstrated  that  it  was  quite  practicable  to  impel  a 
properly-constructed  boat,  carrying  passengers  and  goods,  along  a 
canal  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  miles  on  hour,  without  injury  to  the 
banks. 

The  Crinan  Canal,  across  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  is  9  miles  long, 
and  12  feet  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  160  tons  burden.  In  1837, 
21,406  passengers  were  carried  along  this  canal. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  sort 
attempted  in  the  empire.  It  stretches  south-west  and  north-east  across 
the  island,  from  a  point  near  Inverness  to  another  near  Fort  William. 
It  is  chiefly  formed  by  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy.  The 
total  length  of  the  canal,  including  the  lakes,  is  58}  miles ;  but  the 
excavated  part  is  only  21J  miles.  At  the  summit  it  is  96^  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Western  Ocean.  It  is  mostly  constructed  upon  a  very 
grand  scale,  being  intended  to  be  20  feet  deep,  50  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
and  122  at  top ;  the  locks  are  20  feet  deep,  172  long,  and  40 
broad ;  and  had  it  been  wholly  executed,  as  was  originally  intended, 
frigates  of  32  guns,  and  merchant  ships  of  1,000  tons  burden,  might 
have  passed  through  it.  It  was  opened  in  1822,  being  executed 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  government,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  The  entire  cost  has 
exceeded  a  million  sterling.  It  would,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
projected  without  due  consideration,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  un- 
profitable speculation.  During  the  year  1836-37  the  total  revenue  of 
the  canal,  arising  from  tonnage  dues  and  all  other  resources,  amounted 
to  only  2,279/L,  while  the  ordinary  expenditure  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  3,997/-  But  this  is  not  all.  Owing  to  a  wish  to 
lessen  the  original  expense,  and  to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
parts  of  it  were  not  excavated  to  nearly  their  proper  depth,  while 
others  were  executed  in  a  hurried  and  insufficient  manner.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  canal  does  not  really  admit  vessels  of  above  250  or  300 
tons  burden  ;  and  owing  to  the  want  of  steam-tugs  on  the  lakes,  these 
are  frequently  delayed  in  making  their  passage  across  for  a  lengthened 
period.  During  1837  the  works  sustained  considerable  damage; 
and  so  large  a  sum  will  now  be  required  for  their  repair  and  for  the 
purchase  of  steam-tugs,  &c,  that  it  has  been  gravely  debated  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  entirely  to  abandon  the  canal  I  Perhaps  the 
better  way  would  be  to  try  to  sell  it  to  a  company.  Private  parties 
might  probably  turn  it  to  some  account ;  but  the  probability  seems  to 
be  that  so  long  as  it  continues  in  the  hands  of  government,  it  will  be 
productive  of  little  except  loss.  —  (Attgust,  1838.) 

Some  other  canals  have  been  projected  and  completed  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland.  Of  these  the  Don  and  Dee  Canal,  from  Aberdeen 
to  Inverary,  is  the  most  extensive ;  and  the  Monkland  Canal,  for  the 
supply  of  Glasgow  with  coal,  the  most  successful. 


Accoum  exhibiting  the  leogth  in  milei  of  tbe  priiieipal  Brilisli  CuuU ;  the  number 
of  >taana  in  nch  ;  the  coat  or  aum  aetiuUly  eipended  upon  nich  ihua  ;  the  price 
wBiieh  the;  brought  in  the  maiket  in  18S8  ;  the  dividendi  that  were  then  payable 
on  the  lune,  &G,* 


*  The  length  ii  taken  from  PriaUi^t  AccouiU  of  Caaolt,  f/t. ;  aod  the  other  par- 
ticulan  ftont  the  SAart  Liil  of  Mr.  Moore,  3,  Bank  Chanbera,  Lothbufj,  lor  Jul; 
3t,  I8SB. 
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Length  in 

Miles  of  British  Canals,  &c. 

— eoniinued. 

KanMorCiBab. 

til 

MilM. 

NuniNV 

of  ShATM. 

AUMHIIIftcr 

ShaMk 

per  Sbar*. 

ShaivT 

DiT.iMr 
Anaam. 

£    t. 

S    9. 

4. 

£    t. 

£   a. 

Somerwt  Coal     - 

M 

800 

50    0 

m 

152    0 

10    0 

Jan.  Jnly. 

StafTord  and  Worcester 

700 

140    0 

140    0 

0  ' 

680    0 

40    0 

Feb.  Aug. 

Stourbridge 

y 

800 

145    0 

* 

. 

8    0 

Jan.  July. 

Stratford-on-ATon 

83i 

8,6471      -     - 

79    9 

8  ' 

41    0 

9    0 

August. 

Stroudwater 

T 

SOO 

150    0 

* 

w              • 

23    0 

May,  Nor. 

Swansea      -       • 

174 

513 

100    0 

160    0 

0  ' 

m                m 

16    0 

Norember. 

TaTlsUMk  ... 

4 

860 

100    0 

. 

m               m 

9    0 

Thames  and  Medway  > 

H 

4,806 

100    0 

80    4 

8  " 

1    0 

Thames  and    Serem, 

m 

New        -        -        . 

ao| 

1,150 

•          • 

w 

99    0 

1  18 

June. 

Trent  and  Mersey  (4)  > 

Warwick  and   Bir-  7 

mlngham       .       -  i 

13? 

2,600 

60    0 

660    0 

32  10 

January. 

25 

1,000 

ClOO    0) 
I   60    Oj 

- 

271  10 

16    0 

May,  Not. 

Warwick  and  Napton  - 

15 

100    0 

* 

908    0 

16    0 

May,  Not. 

Wer  and  Arun     . 

16 

905 

110    0 

no  0 

0  " 

98    0 

1    0 

May. 

WUU  and  Recks  . 

5% 

5,000 

.     . 

• 

93    0 

1    8 

June. 

Wbbeach  -       - 

6 

126 

105    0 

105    0 

0  ' 

•              • 

m             m 

F^ruary. 

Worcester  j  and     Bir. 

mlngham   -       •       • 

S9 

6,000 

.    . 

74    0 

4    0 

Feb.  Aoff. 

Wyrley  and  Esslngtoo 

V 

800 

125    0         .* 

185    0 

6   0     December.  | 

Irish  Canals, —  It  is  pithily  observed  by  Mr.  Young,  that  «  a  history 
&f public  works  in  Ireland  toauld  be  a  history  of  Jobs,**  *  The  canak 
that  have  been  constnicted  in  that  country  seem  completely  to  verify 
this  caustic  remark.  Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  lavished 
upon  them  to  very  little  purpose,  except  the  enriching  of  contractors : 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  projectors,  the  waste  of  public  money  by  which  they 
have  been  for  the  most  part  characterised,  or  their  inutility,  be  their 
most  prominent  features. 

Grand  CanaL — This,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  Irish 
canals,  was  begun  in  1756.  The  works  have,  however,  been  frequently 
interrupted ;  and  it  was  not  extended  to  Ballinasloe  till  1S29.  It  was 
undertaken  by  a  body  of  subscribers,  incorporated  for  the  purpose ; 
but  they  could  not  have  completed  the  canal  without  liberal  grants 
from  the  public.  It  commences  at  Dublin,  and  stretches  in  a  westeriy 
direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  south,  to  the  Shannon,  with  which 
it  unites  near  Banagher,  a  distance  of  about  86  statute  miles.  But 
exclusive  of  the  main  trunk,  there  is  a  branch  to  Athy,  where  it  joins 
the  Barrow,  a  distance  of  about  28  miles ;  and  there  are  branches  to 
Portarlington,  Mount  Mellick,  and  some  other  places.  The  westerly 
branch,  from  the  Shannon  to  Ballinasloe,  is  about  14;  miles  in  length. 
At  its  highest  elevation,  the  canal  is  278  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  Dublin ;  it  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  from  24  to  26  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  has  6  feet  water.  The  locks  on  the  trunk  of  the 
canal  are  70  feet  long  and  14^  wide.  Including  the  main  body  of  the 
canal,  its  extension  from  Shannon  harbour  to  Ballinasloe,  and  its  van* 
ous  branches,  its  total  length  is  164  English  miles.  A  considerable 
part  of  its  course  b  through  the  Bog  of  Allen,  a  circumstance  which 
added  greatly  to  the  expense  of  its  construction.  The  sums  expended 
upon  the  Grand  Canal,  down  to  1823,  amounted,  according  to  the 
statement  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Mullins,  and  M<Mahon,  to  1,861,000/.; 
and  its  subsequent  extension  from  the  Shannon  to  Ballinasloe,  with  the 

*   Tour  in  Ireland^  part  iL  p.  66.  4to.  ed. 
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branch  to  Mount  Mellick,  have  most  probably  carried  its  total  cost  to 
above  2,000,000/. 

Two  capital  errors  seem  to  have  been  committed  in  the  formation 
of  this  canal, — it  was  framed  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  was  carried 
too  far  north.  Had  the  canal  had  only  4  or  4^,  instead  of  6  feet 
water,  its  expense  would  have  been  *'  vastly  lessened,"  while  its  effit 
ciency  would  not  have  been,  in  any  considerable  degree,  impaired. 
But  the  great  error  was  in  its  direction.  Instead  of  joining  the  Shan* 
non  about  15  miles  above  Lough  Derg,  it  should  have  joined  it  below 
Limerick.  The  advantages  of  this  would  have  been  threefold :  1st, 
it  would  have  enabled  barges  bound  for  or  leaving  Limerick  to  avoid 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Shannon ;  2d,  It  would 
have  run  through  a  comparatively  fertile  country,  to  whose  products 
it  would  have  afforded  advantageous  outlets ;  and,  Sd,  it  would  have 
avoided  the  Bo^  of  Allen,  in  which,  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  '*  the  com- 
pany have  buried  more  monev  than  would  have  cut  a  spacious  canal 
from  Dublin  to  Limerick." — (VoL  L  p.  642.)  Its  principal  use  is  to 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  turf^  grain,  and  other  produce,  to  Dublin ; 
but  an  immense  number  of  passengers  are  also  conveyed  by  it  In  a 
mercantile  point  of  view,  it  has  been  and  is  a  most  unprofitable  con- 
cern ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  contributed  materially 
to  promote  commerce  and  internal  improvement,  particularly  since  the 
extension  of  its  branches  to  Athy  and  Mount  Mellicki    We  subjoin  *« 

An  Account  of  the  Tonnage  of  all  sorts  of  eommoditiet  conveyed  to  and  from  Dub* 
lin  hf  the  Grand  Canal,  since  1821,  with  the  amount  of  the  toll  i>aid  thereon. 


Tears. 

Tonnage. 

AmoontofToll. 

Yean. 

Tonnage. 

Amount  of  Toll. 

£.      $.    d. 

£,       ».     d. 

1821 

142,622 

32,517  13  10 

1830 

224,749 

33,464     8     0 

1822 

134,939 

24,866     4     9 

1831 

237,810 

36,734  12     3 

1823 

143,147 

24,058     6     7 

1832 

216,419 

34,552  16     6 

1884 

166,749 

27,679     7     8 

1833 

226,739 

38,054     7  11 

1825 

188,731 

32,328     7     1 

1834 

225,473 

38,123     7     5i 

1826 

189,686 

28,408  16     4 

1835 

215,399 

36,030     3     2 

1827 

179,173 

33,587     4     9j 

1836 

226,770 

38,953     4     li 

1828 

190,387 

35,212  19     Oi 

1837 

215,910 

37,557     7     1 

1829 

191,774 

31,435  15     8 

AccoDKT  of  the  Number  of  Passengers  conveyed  to  and  from  Dublin  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  distinguishing  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers,  and  also  those  con^ 
▼eyed  by  the  day  boats  from  those  conveyed  by  the  night  boats. 


Tears. 

Day  Boats. 

Night  BoaU. 

Total 

Number  of 

Day  mod 

Night 

PaMengert 

First 
Cabfai. 

Second 
Cahin. 

Total. 

Flrtt 
Cabin. 

Second 
Cabin. 

Total. 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1^37 

8,910 
6,200 
7,284 
6,951 
7,837 
9,614 

28,843 
21,652 
26,660 
23,861 
22,212 
26,624 

37,753 
27,852 
33,944 
30,812 
30,049 
36,238 

7,194 
5,396 
6,513 
9,217 
15,369 
17,311 

25,845 
21,566 
23,891 
32,719 
40,946 
47,146 

33,039 
26,962 
30,404 
41,936 
56,315 
64,457 

70,792 
34,814 
64,348 
72,748 
86,364 
100,695 
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Boyal  CanaJL^ — Thb  canal  was  begun  In  1789.  It  stretches  west- 
ward from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  which  it  joins  at  Tormanbury.  Its 
entire  length  is  92  miles ;  its  highest  elevation  is  322  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  bottom  it  is  24*  feet  wide,  having  6  feet  water. 
The  locks  are  81  feet  long  and  14*  feet  wide.  It  has  cost,  exclusive  of 
interest  on  stock,  loans,  &c.  advanced  by  government,  1,421,954/. 

The  Royal  Canal  is,  if  possible,  far  more  injudiciously  planned  than 
the  Grand  Canal.  It  has  the  same  defect  of  being  extravagantly 
lai^e ;  and  throughout  most  part  of  its  course  it  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  former,  from  which,  indeed,  it  is  but  a  short  way  distant.  There 
are,  consequently,  two  immense  canals,  where  there  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  none  I  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  one  canal,  of  comparatively 
moderate  dimensions,  would  have  been  quite  enough  for  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  district,  though  it  were  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present, 
or  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  become.  The  immense  sum  expended  on 
the  Royal  Canal  has  really,  therefore,  been  little  better  than  thrown  away. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks,  when  at  Dublin,  a  few  years  ago,  ex- 
amined that  part  of  the  Royal  Canal  nearest  to  Leixlip.  It  £d  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  made  any  use  of.  The  water  in  it  was  quite 
pure,  except  that  in  some  places  it  was  full  of  aquatic  plants.  The 
locks  were  very  much  decayed ;  and  had  generally  on  the  one  side  a 
dyke  of  turf,  constructed  by  the  country  people,  to  facilitate  their  pas- 
sage across  the  canal  t  Whether  matters  have  changed  sinoe  is  more 
than  he  can  undertake  to  say. 

Total  Reoeipta  and  Expenditure  of  the  Royal  Canal  Company  in  1834,  1835,  and 

1836. 


Tean. 

Total  Baeflipti  for  PasMD. 
gen  for  Three  Teart. 

Total  RMdpU  of  the  Royal 
Canal,  for  Three  Yean. 

Total  Expenditure  of  the 

Royal  Canal,  for  Three 

Yean. 

1834 
1835 
1836 

£.      $,     d, 

6,299  11   10 
6,898  18     1 
7,468     8     3i 

£.      «.    d, 

24,000    0  11 
24,082     9     1 
25,148  19     7 

je.       a.     d. 

11,376  10    0 
10,740  16     9 
11,912     2  10 

Hence  it  appears  that,  in  1836,  the  Royal  Canal  afforded  a  surplus 
revenue  over  the  current  expenditure  of  15,236/.  16#.  9(L  A  miserable 
return  for  an  undertaking  that  has  cost  considerably  above  1,500,000/. 

Limerick  Navigation. — So  early  as  1767  a  company  was  formed  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  between  Limerick  and  Kil- 
laloe,  at  the  south  end  of  Lough  Derg.  The  distance  is  about  15 
miles ;  it  is  called  the  Limerick  Navigation,  and  is  partly  a  canal,  and 
partly  a  river  navigation.  About  123,500^  have  been  expended,  prin- 
cipally by  the  public,  on  this  undertaking. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  a  very  large  sum  has  been  expended  in  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  between  Portumna  and 
Athlone ;  but  it  is  still  very  defective.  During  floods  the  channel  is 
not  dbcernible,  from  the  great  rise  of  the  water,  and  the  lowness  of 
the  river's  banks ;  and  in  dry  seasons  the  inconvenience  of  the  opposite 
extreme  is  felt,  there  not  being  in  many  places  more  than  two  feet 
depth  of  water. — (See  VoL  I.  p.        .) 

River  Barrow  Navigation. — It  has  been  attempted,  partly  by  col- 
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lateral  cuts,  and  partly  by  deepening  the  river,  to  make  the  Barrow 
navigable  for  barges  to  Athy,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  On  this  undertaking  255,500/L  have  been  expended. 
It  has  been  but  indifferently  successful.  **  The  very  imperfect  state 
of  the  navigation,  the  defectiveness  of  the  works,  both  as  to  exeetUion 
and  design  (those  only  projected  by  Mr.  Chapman  excepted),  must 
consume  in  their  maintenance  and  repair  the  greater  portion  of  any 
revenue  arising  therefrom,  leaving  a  mere  nominal  remuneration  to 
the  subscribers,  who  have  made  great  sacrifices,  although  ill-directed, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  people." — {liq>ort  by  Messrs.  Henry^  MulUns, 
and  M*Mahon,) 

River  Boyne  Navigation, — This,  like  the  Barrow  Navigation,  con- 
sists partly  of  collateral  cuts,  and  partlv  of  excavations  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  It  has  cost  about  116,000£  It  has  been  badly  executed, 
and  is  a  very  unprosperous  concern. 

The  Newry  Navigation  extends  from  the  sea  lock  at  Fathom  to 
Lough  Neagh,  a  distance  of  24  Irish,  or  S0|  English  miles,  12  of  which 
are  in  the  bed  of  the  Upper  Bann  river.  It  was  begun  so  early  as 
1739.  Its  highest  elevation  is  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
22  feet  above  Lough  Neagh.  It  has  been  wholly  executed  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  has  cost,  including  the  Tyrone  and  Mahery  cut,  con- 
necting Coal  Island  with  the  Blackwater  and  Lough  Neagh,  75,730/. 
in  improvements  and  repairs  only,  since  ISOO.  **  The  summit  level  is 
badly  supplied  in  dry  seasons^  and  the  navigation  iu  •  other  respects  is 
very  defective,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  in  the  bed 
of  tiie  river  Bann ;  being  subject  to  the  impediments  and  interruptions 
inseparable  from  river  navigation.  The  course  of  the  river  Bann  is 
meandering  and  circuitous ;  its  banks  are  low  and  marshy,  topped 
even  by  ordinary  floods,  during  which  the  channel  ceases  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable, when  the  navigation  is,  in  consequence,  suspended.  Some 
of  these  inconveniences  might  be  obviated  by  erecting  beacons  in  the 
line  of  the  channel,  which,  if  properly  marked,  could  be  navigated  in 
flood  time,  from^the  sluffgishness  of  the  current'* — {Export  by  Messrs. 
Henry^  MnUins^and  m^Mahon,) 

Lagan  Navigcttion  is  partly  a  river,  and  partly  a  still  water  navigar 
tion.  It  is  completed  from  Lough  Neagh  to  within  2}-  miles  of  Bel- 
fast, and,  when  finished,  will  be  about  22  Irish,  or  28^  English  miles 
in  length.  The  summit  level  is  112^  feet  above  the  sea.  About 
96,000/1  have  been  expended  on  this  undertaking,  of  which  60,000/1 
were  contributed  by  the  Donegal  family,  16,000/1  by  the  public,  and 
the  residue  by  private  individuals.  The  highest  level  is  badly  supplied 
with  water,  the  navigation  is  much  interrupted  in  dry  seasons,  and  is 
otherwise  very  defective.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  con- 
cern has  been  an  unprofitable  one. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of  these  details  to  the 
report  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Mullins,  and  M'Mahon,  engineers,  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  1830  on 
the  State  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  details  given  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners. 

5.  Shipping. — Of  the  various  instruments  by  which  foreign  com- 
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merce  b  carried  on,  sliips,  to  an  insular  nation  like  Great  Britain,  are^ 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  any.  Owing  to  various  circumstances, 
the  investigation  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  the 
shipping  of  England  did  not  become  copsiderable  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  gradually  increased  under  her  successors  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration,  the  British  shipping  cleared  outwards 
amounted  to  95,266  tons ;  but  such  was  the  increase  of  navigation 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  that,  at  the  Revolution, 
the  British  shipping  cleared  outward?  amounted  to  190,533  tons.  The 
war,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  16979  checked  this  pro- 
gress. But  commerce  and  navigation  have  steadily  advanced,  with  the 
exception  of  two  short  periods — during  the  war  of  1739  and  the  Ameri- 
can war,  from  the  beginning  of  last  century  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  really  authentic  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  com* 
mercial  navy  of  England  was  obtained,  in  1701-2,  from  returns  to 
circular  letters  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  issued  in  January 
of  that  year.  From  these  it  appears  that  there  then  belonged  to  au 
the  ports  of  England  and  Wales  3,281  vessels,  measuring  (or  rather 
supposed  to  measure)  261,222  tons,  and  carrying  27»1^  men.  Of 
these  there  belonged  to  London  560  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  84,882 
tons,  having  a  crew  of  10,065  men.  Bristol  was  the  next  port  to 
London,  but  it  had  only  2,359  seamen. — (Matpherson^s  AnnaU  €f 
Commercey  anno  1701.) 

During  the  next  30  years,  the  shipping  belonging  to  London  was 
more  than  doubled  ;  for,  in  1732,  it  possessed  1,417  vessels,  measuring 
178,557  tons,  and  navigated  by  21,797  men.  The  shipping  of  Liver- 
pool and  some  other  ports  had,  in  the  same  interval,  increased  still 
more  rapidly. — (^McKpherson^  anno  1732.) 

It  appears  from  a  custom-house  account,  that,  in  1760,  there  be- 
longed to  England  and  Wales  6,105  vessels,  of  the  reputed  burden  of 
433,922  tons ;  and  to  Scotland  976  vessels,  of  the  reputed  burden  of 
52,818  tons.  But  a  note  subjoined,  by  the  assistant  registrar-general 
of  shipping,  to  this  account,  shows  that  it  is  very  defective,  both  as  to 
the  number  of  vesseb  and  their  burden.  So  much  so  is  thb  the  case, 
that  the  real  tonnage  at  the  period  referred  to,  is  believed,  on  good 
grounds,  to  have  exceeded  by  full  50  per  cent,  the  amount  stated 
above. — (Macphersoriy  anno  1760.) 

The  increase  of  commerce  and  shipping,  since  1760,  has  been  quite 
extraordinary.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  the  amount  of  the 
registered  shipping  belonging  to  the  different  ports  of  the  empire  was 
as  under : — 


Countries. 

VesMb. 

Tonf. 

Men. 

England 

Scotland        ... 

Ireland 

Guerntey  and  Jersey 

Man      - 

Colonies 

12,198 

2,155 

1,003 

130 

238 

2,161 

1,466,632 

161,511 

54,262 

10,647 

5,463 

157,364 

105,037 

13,883 

5,057 

1,412 

1,285 

12,047 

Totals 

17,885                1,855,879 

138,721        f 
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The  subjoined  account  shows  the  amount  of  our  mercantile  oavy 
in  18S5,  vith  its  distribution  among  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  since  which  the  proportions  belonging  to  each  have  under- 
gone no  mateiial  variation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  ships 
and  the  tonnage  have  increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  since  1800> 


Ah  Accoum  of  tba  Number  of  Ship*  or  Venels  belonging  to  ihc  difTerept  Port* 
of  the  Britub  EDi|>in  an  the  Slitof  December,  ISSJ,  suled  in  tueconon,  sgree- 
mblj  to  the  Amount  of  Tonnage  belongiag  to  each ;  and  ipcciiying  limt  the 
Nuraber  of  the  Crevs.     (Obui^  from  the  Ciutoni  House.) 


Accoum  of  Ilie  Number  of  Vaieli>  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tannage,  snd  llie 
Number  of  Men  and  Boy ■  uausllj  smploired  in  rutngsting  the  nme,  that  belonged 
totbeiereiml  PorU  of  the  Brituh  Empire,  on  the  3)Mof  Deeember,  1835,1836, 
•od  1B37,  reepectiTelj. 


s*- 

"^       1        .».. 

Itt). 

TlKlit*. 

Mm. 

V_l.. 

T— ■>. 

U^ 

Vm-^ 

ToHW. 

Mm. 

Mun-UBHi 

I..1I1 

f,7*J.™ 

lIlplW 

IIS.™ 
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Accoom  of  tbc  Shipping  emplDyed  in  the  Trade  of  tbe  United  KiDgdom  in  1B36  ; 
eihlbiling  the  Number  uid  Toniuce  of  Veaeli  tbit  entered  Inwuds  uid  cleared 
Outwanla  (including  their  repeal^  Vojtgtt),  vith  the  Number  of  their  Crcn, 
•eparating  Briliah  from  Foreign  Ve«e1a,  and  dininguisbiog  tbe  Trade  vitb  each 
Country. 


Btit    Indt*  Cemr^f^ 


m,MS      t,SM 
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Aecovirr  it  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Ships  that  have  entered  the  Port  of 
London  with  Cargoes  firom  Foreign  Pkrts,  distinguishing  the  Countries  whence 
'  they  have  arrived,  during  the  Four  Years  ending  with  1836. 


« 

1888 

1884. 

1835b 

•  1886. 

Caamita. 

Bbillaii. 

Foralfn. 

Britiah. 

Fereicn. 

BrttWu 

Foreign. 

BritUi.      1     Fonign. 

ShifM. 

Tana. 

ShliM. 

Tom. 

Shipa. 

Tcaia. 

Hhlpa. 

71 
76 
188 
807 
185 
18-c 
840 
178 

4 

87 
19 

•  * 

•  • 

8 

*   51 

5 

4 

Toaa. 

aupa. 

Tona. 

Shlpa. 

Tooi. 

18367 
18399 
98,108 
13,697 
96379 

7,866 
91,195 

9366 

9.181 
9317 
1368 

•  • 

•  • 

m       m 

1,647 

•1398 

389 

07fC 

Shipa 

.    Tona. 

Shipa. 

Tona. 

i«ia      ... 
redm      •       .       . 
»»a» 

matik    .       .        . 
■laia    -       • 
nnanSlatM  • 
tbRlamb 
uoe 

dnodCanaiia*    - 

liaB««utaa     .       > 
tiao  T«iM»j|g           . 

iu7    and    CooU* 
cmaJGrane 
naaod  Gnek  la- 
md*      ... 

poii.  Baitej,  and 
laroccD 

gJgaP ■■Iiiiiiln 

laia        .       .       ■ 

todStttcaoTAmcI 
cvpi    CoMincBlal 

868 

19 

10 

45 

943 

809 
188 

377 

880 

194 

83 

58 

9 

139 
165 

18 
86 

7* 

76,157 
9,686 

1370 

6,681 

43^085 

41301 

81,475 

37331 

33398 

18380 

4364 

8,481 

1360 

99318 
96385 

5,19B 
6,968 

14394 

47 

51 
108 

70 
130 

48 
977 
197 

4 
44 

8 

•        • 

1 

44 

7 

1 

17,150 
15,698 
81.859 

6309 
31386 

5,173 
98,705 
18380 

394 
4385 
1306 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

990 

18,463 
9378 

958 

899 

88 

15 

99 

36 

917 

466 

896 

364 
899 

107 
95 

69 

14 

4 

98 

6 
97 
94 

99 

85 

87,906 

3348 

9,157 

9,699 

6339 

44,953 

67,891 

84,153 

88304 

87308 

16363 

8387 

9338 

8386 

756 

3.438 

8383 

88,199 

7,116 

5,648 

16,178 

X4,978 
98  ..549 
3S39A 
1834>J 
30,689 
18,998 
81341 
18.147 

519 
8,878 
4303 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

AM 

80368 

1367 

758 

818 
88 

19 

85 

190 

465 

845 

369 

810 

118 

95 

75 

18 

81 

11 
47 
14 

19 
80 

67,193 
3380 

*a,4'69 

6,456 

44368 

79,794 

94,990 

88340 

93371 

16348 

8,700 

11334 

1,759 

•       • 

9347 

3,963 

98.918 

4330 

8308 
15.061 

64 

67 
87 
136 
107 
81 
996 
185 

90 
99 

6 

•  • 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
68 

9 

8 

301 

81 

8 

3 

73 

909 

515 

306 

885 

909 

111 

98 

78 

19 

9 

99 

10 
47 
14 

15 

89 

91,164 
3348 
180 
.     600 
11,937 
61,183 
78317 
39.734 

99308 

94,679 

16369 

8,118 

11,407 

1,789 
884 

9348 

8.716 

89,614 

3340 

8315 

16,888 

70 
99 
117 
115 
917 
177 
977 
189 

89 
88 

19 

1 

8 
78 
19 

8 

94,738 
95.935 
86,630 
9387 
61399 
14,197 
97379 
11380 

4,601 
4.045 

800 

1307 

88,408 

9396 

600 

1331 

'      1 

Total       . 

9391  448379) 

171,731 

9393 

398367 

1,854  919.684  9,8891374381 1 

1308' 181,196 

9389 

417393 

1,447 

849388 

Ship-buHding, — London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Hull,  Liverpool, 
Yarmouth,  &c.,  are  the  great  ship-build^ng  ports.  The  business  has 
of  late  increased  very  rapidly  at  Sunderland ;  so  much  so  that  while 
only  60  ships  of  the  burden  of  7,560  tons  were  built  in  that  port,  in 
1830,  no  fewer  than  109  ships  of  the  burden  of  24,519  tons  were  built 
in  it  in  1832.  Ships  built  in  the  Thames  enjoy  the  highest  character ; 
and,  generally,  those  built  in  the  southern  and  western  ports  are  said 
to  be  superior  to  those  built  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  at  least  for 
those  purposes  for  which  the  best  ships  are  required.  Within  the  last 
dozen  years  many  steam  boats  and  other  craft  have  been  built  in  the 
Clyde.  At  a  rough  average  it  is  believed  that  the  cost,  including  out- 
fit, of  the  new  ships  annually  sent  to  sea,  may  be  taken  at  from  10^. 
to  12/.  a  ton. 

ClasnficaHon  of  Ships. — Until  very  recently  ships,  how  much 
soever  they  might  differ  in  other  respects,  were  classified  at  Lloyd's 
with  reference  solely  to  their  age  and  the  place  where  they  were  built. 
Thus,  supposing  two  ships  were  launched  about  the  same  time  in  the 
Thames,  the  Wear,  or  any  where  else,  they  were  enrolled  together  in 
the  highest  class  in  Lloyd's  Register,  and  stood  there  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  how  different  soever  they  might  have  originally  been, 
or  how  different  soever  they  might  afterwards  become  I  And  under- 
writers and  merchants,  seeing  them  thus  standing  together,  and  having 
no  other  test  of  goodness  to  which  to  refer,  insured  and  employed  the 
one  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  I  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  preposterous  absurdity  of  such  a  system.  Practically  it  operated 
as  a  high  bounty  on  the  building  of  defective,  or  what  are  called  slop* 
buiUy  ships ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  has  tended  materially 
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to  depreciate  the  character  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  to  multiply 
shipwrecks,  which  have  increased  to  a  frightful  extent.  We  are,  there- 
fore, glad  to  have  to  state  that  a  new  system  of  classification  is  now 
in  the  course  of  being  introduced ;  by  which  the  place  of  ships  on  the 
register  will  be  made  to  depend,  not  on  their  age,  or  the  place  where 
they  were  built,  but  upon  their  actual  condition. — (For  full  details  as 
to  the  old  and  new  system  of  classification,  see  Supplement  to  Com' 
mercial  Dictionary,  ArL  Ships.) 


Numbers^  S^c,  of  Persons  engaged  in  Manufactures  and  Trade  in 

1831. 

We  have  already  given  detailed  estimates,  formed  from  the  best 
accessible  materials,  of  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  and  trades.  The  following  table  embraces  most  of 
the  information  to  be  found  in  the  late  census  in  reference  to  that 
subject.  We  have  subjoined  a  column  representing  the  profits  of 
trades  and  professions  for  1814-1815^  as  determined  by  the  Property 
Tax  Commissioners. — (See  Table  on  the  opposite  page.) 

A  specification  is  given  in  the  returns  obtained  under  the  census  of 
1831  /vol.  ii.  pp.  1 0^4*— 1051.),  of  the  various  trades,  and  the  number 
of  individuals  in  each,  and  make  up  the  total  of  those  (1,159,867) 
included  in  the  column  of  retail  trade  and  handicraft.  But  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  either  on  this  specification,  or  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  employed  in  manufacture  and  the  making  of 
manufacturing  machinery,  and  those  employed  in  retail  trade  and 
handicraft.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween manufacture  and  handicraft ;  and  we  have  access  to  know  that 
the  same  description  of  persons  who  were  classed,  by  certain  overseers 
employed  to  take  the  census,  under  the  general  head  of  manufacturers, 
were  classed  by  others  under  some  special  head  of  handicrafL  This 
is  the  only  way,  indeed,  in  which  we  are  able  to  explain  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  table  referred  to  in  the  population  returns.  Ac- 
cording to  that  table  it  would  appear  as  if  there  were  only  295  males, 
of  20  years  of  age,  in  England  and  Wales,  employed  as  bleachers,  and 
one  in  Scotland.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  table,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  male  musical-instrument  maker  in  Scotland  ;  that  there  is  only 
one  seal  engraver  in  England,  and  three  in  Scotland,  and  so  forth  I  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  a  new  census  is  taken,  it  will  not  be  left  to 
the  overseers  and  others  engaged  in  taking  it  to  say  who  are,  or  who 
are  not,  manufacturers,  for  this  can  lead  to  nothing  but  contradiction 
and  error ;  but  that  means  may  be  devised,  by  putting  a  few  plain 
questions,  incapable  of  being  misinterpreted,  for  procuring  a  correct 
return  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  principal  businesses  carried  on 
in  the  country.  This  is  aU  that  should  be  attempted ;  and  this  much 
might  be  very  easily  accomplished. — (For  further  information  as  to 
this  subject,  see  the  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  123.  Art  9.) 
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AccoDNT  eihibitiDg  the  Number  of  Fimiliea  piindpallj'  employed  in  Trade,  Manu. 
(■Muro^  and  Hvidicnft ;  the  Number  of  Males,  of  30  Years  of  Age  and  upvsrdi, 
emplajed  in  Manubcture^  or  in  [Dakiag  muiufacturing  Machinery  ;  the  Number 
of  nich  Mala  emplojed  in  Retail  Trade,  or  in  Haodicnift,  as  Maslen  or  Work- 
men ;  the  Number  of  CapiUliit^  Bankers,  Pmlenional  and  other  Educated 
id  the  Fniliti  of  Trade,  Proferaiaiu  '  


The  statements  in  the  preceding  chapters  show  that  a  very  extraor- 
dinary tDcrease  has  taken  place  since  1814-15  in  the  principal  manu- 
factures and  trades  carried  on  in  the  country,  and  in  the  number  of 
individuals  employed  in  them,  and  in  the  grots  amount  of  profits.  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  correct  estimate  of  this  increase.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  believe  that  tt  may  be  supposed  to  be  above 
rather  than  below  30  or  35  per  cent. 
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PART  IV. 


CONSTITUTION  AND   GOVERNMENT,  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS, 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  I.  —  Genbral  Outline  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, WITH  A  Sketch  of  its  History. 


The  functions  of  every  civil  government  may  be  regarded  as  two- 
fold, —  internal  and  external.  In  the  performance  of  the  first,  it  has 
to  make  laws  for  those  subject  to  its  authority ;  to  see  that  those  laws 
are  observed ;  and  in  general  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Iq 
the  performance  of  the  second,  it  has  to  represent  the  community,  as 
an  aggregate  body,  in  its  intercourse  with  other  communities,  and  to 
act  as  its  authorised  organ  of  communication  in  all  international 
transactions.  The  means  by  which  these  objects  are  attained  are 
said  to  determine  the  character  or  form  of  government  In  the 
English,  which  is  usually  styled  a  mixed  form,  the  legislative  power 
is  kept  distinct  from  the  executive,  the  latter  being  vested  in  the  King 
alone,  who  also  represents  the  community  in  all  international  trans- 
actions  and  treaties;  while  the  legislative  b  vested  in  the  great 
national  council  termed  the  Parliament,  composed  of  the  King  and  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  that  is,  of  the  King,  and  the  Lords  Spiritual, 
the  Lords  Temporal,. and  the  Commons.*  The  King  is  supreme;  by 
him  all  new  laws  purport  to  be  enacted,  with  the  consent  of  the  two 
Houses ;  and  his  office  hereditary.  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
are  the  prelates  and  peers  of  the  realm.  The  Commons  consist 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  partly  for  counties,  and 
partly  for  cities  and  boroughs,  who  are  elected  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  parliament,  and  retain  their  seats  for  that  parliament 
only.  The  Lords  form  one  House,  and  sit  by  themselves;  the 
Commons  form  another,  in  which  they  also  sit  by  themselves.  The 
King  sits  with  the  Lords ;  but  he  occupies  his  seat  only  on  formal 
occasions,  as  when  he  opens  the  session,  or  gives  his  assent  to  bills 
which  have  passed  the  two  Houses :  according  to  the  present  practice 
of  the  constitution,  he  cannot  be  present  at  any  deliberation ;  nor 
is  he  supposed  even  to  be  acquainted  with  what  passes,  either  there 
or  in  the  Commons,  until  officially  communicated  to  him.     No  law 

*  That  the  King  is  not  one  of  the  three  estates,  see  Ilale'i  JurisdictioH  of  Lordt, 
p.  10, 
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can  be  made,  and  no  tax  imposed,  without  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
that  is,  of  the  King,  and  the  two  houses,  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  and 
this  assent  must  be  given  by  each  separately.     The  King,  however, 
possesses  a  negative  voice  only ;  and  no  measure  can  originate  with 
him,  unless  it  be  on  the  occasion  of  an  act  of  grace.     The  two  Houses 
possess  the  power  of  originating  all  measures  indiscriminately,  with  the 
exception  of  bills  affecting  the  rights  of  the  peerage  or  containing  any 
grant  of  money,  which  must  be  always  introduced  in  the  house  of 
Lords  or  Commons  respectively ;  and  in  neither  case  can  the  bill  so 
introduced  in  one  house,  undergo  any  alteration  in  the  other.     Parlia- 
ment is  called  together  by  the  King,  and  is  prorogued  or  dissolved  by 
him  whenever  he  thinks  fit.     He  is  bound,  however,  to  call  it  together 
''  once  at  least  in  every  year,  and  oftener  if  need  be."     A  prorogation 
is  the  continuation  of  the  parliament  from  one  session  to  another ;  a 
dissolution,  is  its  civil  deatii,  which  happens  by  law  at  the  end  of  every 
seven  years  from  its  commencement,  unless  it  be  previously  dissolved  by 
Royal  proclamation.     The  whole  of  the  administrative  and  executive 
duties  of  government  are  performed  in  the  King's  name.     Through  the 
medium  of  machinery  adapted  to   that  end,   he  superintends  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  causes  the  laws  to  be  didy  carried  into 
effect.     All  courts  of  justice,  and  their  attendant  functionaries  and 
officers,  as  judges,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  &c.  derive 
their  authority  mediately  or  immediately  from  him.    It  is  the  duty 
and  office  of  the  King  to  suppress  disturbances,  and  preserve  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom,  any  violation  of  which  is  therefore  called  a 
breach  of  the  King's  peace.     In  our  foreign  relations,  he  makes  war 
and  peace,  negotiates  treaties,  sends  ambassadors  abroad,  and  receives 
them  at  home.     As  incidental  to  the  discharge  of  these  onerous  duties, 
the  King  has  the  entire  disposal  of  the  national  force,  military  as  well 
as  civil,  the  officers  in  each  being  appointed  by  him,  though  their  pay 
is  provided  for  by  authority  of  the  whole  parlutment.    In  the  exercise 
of  his  prerogatives  within  the  limits  sanctioned  by  law,  he  is  respon- 
sible to  none;    and  even  if  any  act  done  by  his  direction  be  not 
within  the  recognised  power  of  the  Crown,  he  is  exempted  from 
personal  responsibility.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  king,  in  all  his  acts, 
employs  the  agency  of  officers  or  persons  not  protected  by  any  such 
le^  exemption,  and  uniformly  leaves  the  conduct  of  state  affairs 
to  his  ministers,  a  certain  number  of  whom  form  what  is  termed 
the  Cabinet  CounciL    The  acts  of  the  executive  are  also  necessarily 
subject  to  another  very  effective  check.  As  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  a  frequent 
resort  to  the  Commons  for  pecuniary  supplies  has  become  necessary. 
On  such  an  occasion  the  measures  of  the  ministers  are  often  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect  may  be 
either  withheld,  or  granted  upon  equitable  conditions.     It  is,  how- 
ever, obvious,  that  the  power  of  absolutely  withholding  them  can  be 
beneficially  exercised  only  where  they  are  not  essentially  necessary  to 
the  common  welfare :  thus,  it  would  be  absurd  for  the  Commons  to 
attempt  to  restrain  the  minbters  of  the  crown,  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
public  creditor,  or  to  maintain  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of 
the  empire. 
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In  tracing  the  histoxy  of  the  English  Constitution,  yre  are  natnrallj 
Garried  back  to  our  continental  ancestors,  in  whose  rude  institutions, 
as  described  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus  1800  years  ago,  ingenious  inquirers 
have  thought  they  could  discern  those  principles  of  civil  and  political 
liberty  which  time  and  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances  have 
gradually  matured  into  the  government  we  now  enjoy.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  for  our  purpose,  to  commence  with  the  Saxons, 
who  estajjlished  themselves  in  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
A  succession  of  invasions  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  German 
continent  was  followed  by  the  gradual  establishment  of  several 
independent  states,  forming  what  is  usually  but  inaccurately  called  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert,  about  827  or  828,  these 
several  states  were  united  into  one ;  and  from  this  sera  the  kingdom 
of  England  dates  its  existence  among  nations.  The  precise  nature  of 
the  government  established  among  the  Saxons,  between  the  time  of 
Egbert  and  the  Norman  conquest,  partially  modified  by  the  accession 
of  a  Danish  dynasty  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  But  there  are  historical  grounds  for 
asserting  with  confidence  that  the  form  of  government,  or  the  popular 
control  exercised  over  the  royal  authority,  through  the  medium  of  an 
independent  council,  presented  striking  features  of  resemblance  to  the 
constitutional  forms  that  have  prevailed  ever  since  the  Conquest.  The 
Wittenagemote  was  not  only  a  legislative  assembly,  but  also  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature.  It  made  laws,  imposed  taxes,  tried  great  criminals, 
decided  questions  of  property,  advised  the  King  on  the  administration 
of  his  government,  and  occasionally  interfered  even  in  the  appointment 
of  his  ministers.  The  name,  and  perhaps  the  composition,  of  this 
assembly  were  changed  under  the  Norman  dynasty;  but  its  functions 
were  not  materially  altered.  The  constitution  of  the  wittenage- 
mote has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  principal  men 
in  the  country,  without  doubt,  were  members.  Earls,  bishops,  and 
many  of  the  thanes,  —  dignities  which  involved  personal  influence  and 
large  territorial  possessions,  —  had  seats  in  it :  but  the  extent  or  even 
the  existence  of  a  representative  system  among  that  body  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtful,  not  indeed  because  the  practice  of  representing 
districts  or  collections  of  people  by  select  delegates  was  unknown  to 
the  Saxon  law  but  because  no  distinct  evidence  has  yet  been  produced 
to  warrant  the  assertion*  ;  nor  are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
cities  and  boroughs  of  that  period  were  destitute  of  weight  or  influence, 
merely  because  their  names  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Great  National 
Council.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  great  cities,  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  were  places  of  strength  and  importance,  occupied 
by  a  martial  population,  and  accustomed  to  act  a  leading  part  in  the 
political  revolutions  of  the  state :  more  than  one  monarch  owed  his 
crown  to  the  election  of  the  burghers  of  London ;  and  Exeter  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  free  city  before  the  crown  of  England  had  any  recog- 
nised existence. 


*  The  speculations  of  a  very  learned  author  on  the  connection  between  the  parli 
ment  and  the  Anglo-sazon  leet,  may  be  seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevkw,  No.  73.  Art  I. 
See  also  Palgrave^a  CommonweaUh. 
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The  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  system  of  goremment ;  and  the  establishment  of 
the  feudal  tenure  with  its  various  incidents. 

The  Normans,  as  well  as  the  Saxons,  were  of  Teutonic  extraction, 
though  from  parts  considerably  further  to  the  north.     Their  settlement 
in  Normandy  was  effected  about  the  year  912.     It  can  scarcely  sur- 
prise us,  if  several  things  should  be  found  in  common  in  the  institu- 
tions of  two  people  descended  from  the  same  stock ;  and  the  feudal 
polity  has  been  proved  to  have    prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in 
this  country  before  the  Conquest     But  the  feudal  system,  as  prac- 
tised under  the  Norman  princes,  most  probably  sprang  up  on  the 
Continent,  subsequently  to  the  occupation  of  England  by  the  Saxons ; 
the  predatory  wars  carried  on  there  naturally  giving  a  more  mili- 
tary form  to  the  institutions  of  an  infant  nation,  than  they  assumed 
in  a  country  less  harassed  by  such  warfare.     The  great  object  of  the 
feudal  system  was  mutual  assistance  in  times  of  war  and  conunon 
danger.     All  the  lands  in  a  country  were  considered  as  originally  ap- 
propriated to  the  chief  or  king ;  and  were  parcelled  out  among  his 
followers,  in  consideration  of  ^eir  performing  certain  services  of  a 
military  nature.     To  the  performance  of  these,  every  one  bound  him- 
self by  oath,  which  he  took  on  being  admitted  into  possession  of  his 
fief  or  estate.    If  he  failed  in  his  duties,  his  lands  were  forfeited,  and 
again  reverted  to  the  crown.    The  king  was  termed  lord  paramount, 
his  tenants  barons,  crown  vassals,  and  tenants  in  capUe,  and  their 
lands  feuds  or  fiefs.    The  king's  immediate  tenants  again  divided  their 
lands  to  other  subtenants,  who  entered  into  similar  engagements  to 
their  lords,  and  held  of  them  upon  the  same  terms  by  which  they  held 
of  the  king.     The  obligations  between   the  lord  and  vassal  were 
mutual ;  it  being  as  much  the  duty  of  the  lord  to  protect  his  vassal, 
as  of  the  vassal  to  do  fealty  and  service  to  his  lord.    Nor  were  the 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  military  tenant  left  to  the  lord's 
caprice ;  every  thing  was  fixed  and  ascertained :  beyond  such  duties 
as  were  contained  in  the  terms  of  his  tenure,  nothing  could  be  required 
from  the  vassal  but  by  his  own  consent.    Courts  were  held  by  all  the 
feudal  lords  on  their  fiefs  or  manors,  at  which  their  tenants  attended, 
and  where  all  disputes  and  complaints  respecting  the  lands  of  the 
manor,  and  other  questions  litigated  between  tenant  and  tenant  were 
determined.    At  the  same  courts,  the  by-laws  and  local  usages  within 
the  manor  or  district  were  declared  and  enforced,  and  matters  of 
conunon  concern  were  regulated  by  common  consent    The  lord  pre« 
sided  either  in  person,  or  by  his  seneschal  or  steward ;  and  the  tenant 
and  free  syitors  of  the  manor  were  the  peers,  or  pares  CuruSi  who 
adjudicated  both  upon  law  and  fact    The  Great  Council,  or  Court  of 
Parliament  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  has  been  supposed  by  some  of 
our  constitutional  writers  to  have  been  in  its  origin  a  similar  court, 
convoked  by  the  king  as  the  paramount  feudal  lord,  and  attended  of 
right  by  those  who  were  his  immediate  tenants ;  as  in  the  courts  baron 
of  inferior  lords,  the  suitors  in  this  supreme  court  were  termed  barons, 
and  the  collective  body  formed  the  baronage  or  peerage  of  the  realm, 
from  which  the  present  House  of  Lords  derives  its  descent  and  its 
judicial  character. 
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Without  stopping  to  investigate  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the 
legislature,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  whatever  modifications  the 
parliament  may  have  undergone  under  the  influence  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, its  origin  is  not  purely  feudal ;  but  its  constitution^owes  its  popular 
and  representative  character  to  its  early  connexion  with  the  county 
courts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  It  is  the  remark  of  Hume,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  adoption  of  a  very  able  constitutional  writer,  **  that  the 
institution  of  county  courts  has  had  greater  effects  in  the  government 
of  England,  than  have  yet  been  accurately  pointed  out  by  historians, 
or  traced  by  antiquaries." 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  our  design,  we  shall,  for  greater  con- 
venience, divide  the  time  embr^ed  in  this  sketch  into  three  periods : 
the  first,  which  comprises  the  developement  of  the  constitution,  will 
extend  from  the  Conquest  to  the  wars  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  at  the  commencement  of 
which  the  government  seems  to  have  nearly  attained  its  present 
form ;  the  second  will  embrace  the  interval  between  that  reign  and 
the  Revolution ;  and  the  last  will  bring  us  thence  down  to  the  present 
time. 

I.  The  history  of  the  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line  exhibits  a 
series  of  struggles  between  them  and  their  vassals  and  subjects ;  the 
monarchs,  always  endeavouring  to  extend  their  prerogative,  and  the 
barons,  aided  in  general  by  the  people,  strenuously  resisting  the  at- 
tempt. The  charters  that  were  from  time  to  time  obtained  from  the 
monarchs  were  little  more  than  acknowledgments,  on  their  part,  of 
the  previous  rights  of  their  subjects.  They  were  not,  nor  did  they 
generally  profess  to  be,  enactments  of  new  laws  or  reformations  of  old 
ones.  They  were  only  successive  declarations  of  the  immemorial 
usage  of  the  land,  repeatedly  violated,  but  never  effectually  repealed. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these,  called  Magna  Chart  a,  was  signed  by 
King  John  on  Runnymeade,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1215.  The  credit 
of  drawing  it  up  is  usually  attributed  to  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Stephen  Langtony  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  legate  to  the  Pope. 
<*  Its  language  is  simple,  brief,  general,  without  being  abstract ;  and 
expressed  in  terms  of  authority,  not  of  argument ;  yet  commonly  so 
reasonable,  as  to  carry  with  it  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  own  fitness. 
It  was  understood  by  Uie  simplest  of  the  unlettered  age,  for  whom  it 
was  intended*  It  was  remembered  by  them ;  and,  though  they  did 
not  perceive  the  extensive  consequences  which  might  be  derived  from 
it,  their  feelings  were  unconsciously  exalted  by  its  generality  and 
grandeur."    {MackinioBky  ffisL  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  §20.) 

The  greater  part  of  it  is  directed  against  the  abuses  or  the  king's 
power,  as  feudal  lord  ;  but  the  remainder  contains  principles  of  uni- 
versal application,  which  gives  it  an  authority,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  matters  of  constitutional  law.  In  it  we  find  the  germ  of 
many  of  our  most  valued  institutions ;  and  there  are  few  occasions 
which  have  occurred  for  discussing  great  questions  of  constitutional 
moment,  on  which  its  provisions  have  not  'been  appealed  to  in  aid  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject :  thus,  in  the  clause  which  declares,  "  that 
no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  in  any  manner  proceeded 
against,  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers>  or  by  the  law  of 
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the  land,"  our  great  legal  authorities  discern  the  principle  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  trial  by  jury.  But  the  most  important  part 
of  Magna  Charta»  for  our  present  purpose,  is  that  which  ordains, 
^  that  no  scuti^e  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  in  the  kingdom,  beyond  the 
ordinary  liabilities  of  the  feudal  tenure,  unless  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  kingdom."  It  recognised  and  established  the  abstract  principle, 
that  the  nation  should  not  be  taxed^  but  by  its  own  consent ;  and  it 
only  required  time,  and  a  course  of  events  which  were  even  then  in 
progress,  to  raise  the  commons  to  sufficient  importance  to  bring 
them  within  the  operation  of  this  clause.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed* 
however,  that  these  charters  met  with  very  punctual  observance: 
indeed,  the  frequent  demand  for  their  confirmation  seems  to  attest 
the  habitual  disregard  with  which  they  were  treated ;  and  the  gene* 
rality  of  the  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed,  afforded  frequent 
occasions  for  violating  their  spirit  They  served,  however,  to  keep 
alive,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  even  at  a  time  when  they  were  unable  to  enforce  them ;  and, 
afterwards,  when  they  acquired  this  ability,  they  were  of  the  last  im- 
portance, as  constituting  solemn  documents,  not  to  be  denied  or  dis- 
puted, in  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  had  been  deliberately  ascertained. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  constituent  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  (commune  concilium)  mentioned  in  the  charters.  The 
provision  for  summoning  it,  contained  in  the  Great  Charter,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  —  '*  We  will  cause  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earb,  and 
greater  barons  to  be  separately  summoned  by  our  letters,  and  we  will 
direct  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  to  summon,  generally,  all  who  hold  of 
us  in  chief,  on  a  certain  day  (40  days  at  least  before  their  meeting), 
and  to  a  certain  place ;  and  in  all  such  letters  we  will  declare  Sie 
cause  of  the  summons."  The  tenor  of  the  writs  issued  in  pursuance 
of  this  charter  very  clearly  indicates  the  class  of  persons  who  were  at 
this  time  the  legitimate  members  of  the  parliament.  By  the  greater 
barons,  nothing  more,  it  is  probable,  was  meant  than  the  more  power- 
ful ones ;  and  a  personal  summons  might  be  intended  only  as  a  mark 
of  greater  respect ;  unless,  indeed,  the  distinction  rested  on  some  un- 
known feudal  principle.  All  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the 
crown  were  deemed  to  have  an  equal  right  to  a  seat  But  in  suc- 
ceeding reigns  this  practice  was  altered,  and  such  only  as  were  actually 
summoned  were  permitted  to  attend  ;  whence  originated  th^mode  of 
creating  peers  by  writ  of  summons.  Although  we  can  perceive  in 
the  above  provision  the  element  of  that  distinction  which  afterwards 
caused  the  separate  assemblage  of  two  houses,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  at  this  time  any  such  separation  had,  in  fact,  taken  place :  nor 
have  we  any  evidence  that  the  boroughs  and  cities  were  then  admitted 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  With  regard  to  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  king  had  no  mo- 
tive to  summon  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  grants  of  money,  as 
long  as  the  practice  prevailed  (which  was  not  entirely  abandoned  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.)  of  negotiating  with  them  for  supplies  on  the 
footing  of  free  gifts.  We  learn  from  the  records  of  the  Exchequer, 
thai  during  part  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries^  the  contribution  of 
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citizens,  burgesses,  and  tenants  in  ancient  demesne,  in  the  form  of 
aid  and  talliages,  were  obtained  from  each  city  or  borough  separately,  i 

by  the  solicitation  of  the  justices  in  eyre,  or  of  special  commissioners  I 

employed  for  that  purpose.  In  many  instances  the  boroughs,  being 
the  demesne  land  of  some  superior  lord,  must  have  been  taxed  through  i 

the  medium  of  their  feudal  seigneur,  who  was  enabled,  by  law,  to  \ 

make  his  tenants  contribute  to  the  aid  he  had  himself  agreed  to  | 

give.  The  first  occasion,  on  which  there  is  undoubted  evidence  to 
prove  that  burgesses  were  actually  summoned,  was  in  1265,  during  \ 

the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  t 

the  le^er  of  one  of  the  contending  parties  then  in  the  field,  issued  ' 

writs,  directing  the  election  and  return  of  two  knights  for  each 
county;  two  citizens  for  each  city;  and  two  burgesses  for  every 
borough  in  the  county.  The  earliest  writs  to  summon  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  were  directed,  not  to  the  sheriffs,  but  to  the  cities  and 
boroughs  themselves.  Towards  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  different 
form  was  introduced,  and  the  writs  were  thenceforward  usually  ad- 
dressed to  the  sheriffs,  who  were  directed,  in  general  terms,  to  make 
returns  from  "  every  city  and  borough  within  their  bailiwicks."  In 
this  form  the  writs  are  still  issued.  —  (SeeposL)  By  what  class 
of  electors  the  members  for  the  cities  and  towns  were  returned 
is  a  question  involved  in  great  obscurity  :  at  all  events,  no  qualifi*  ^ 

cation  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  representatives.  With 
regard  to  the  electors  of  knights  of  the  shire,  there  is  good  ground  \ 

for  believing  that,  even  before  the  statute  7  Hen.  IV.,  the  election 
was  made  in  the  full  county  court  by  the  suitors  to  it,  and  that  these  | 

suitors  were  not  only  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown,  but  also  all  the 
freeholders  of  mesne  lords.  After  the  parliament  of  De  Montfort,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  commons  until  the  subsequent  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  acts  in  the  beginning  of  which  are  said  to  be  passed 
with  the  consent  of  the  "  commonalty ;"  and,  for  the  first  time,  we 
find  the  king,  on  confirming  the  previous  charters  (25th  Edward  I., 
1297),  which  all  the  sovereigns  were  required  to  do,  acknowledging 
the  "  commonalty"  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  and  granting  to  them, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  that  "  no  aids,  scutages,  or  prizes,  should  be 
taken  thenceforth  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the 
common  profit  thereof. '  It  is  from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the 
origin  of  our  present  legislature.  At  a  subsequent  period  (1306)  of 
the  same  reign,  this  was  further  confirmed  by  the  statute  ^<  De  Udlagio 
nan  concedendo"  enacting,  <* that  no  talliage  or  aid  should  be  taken 
without  the  good-will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops^  earls, 
barons,  knights,  burgessesy  and  other  freemen  of  the  land."  Hence- 
forward the  commons  appear  to  have  been  pretty  regularly  summoned 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  in  this  place  the  various  improvements 
made  by  this  monarch  in  the  judicial  polity  of  the  country,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention  them  when  treating  of  the  judi- 
cial system.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
practice  of  subinfeudation  in  this  reign,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  feudal 
system,  and  has  probably  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  thb  country.    Previously  to  this,  every  landowner  had  it  ia 
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his  power,  by  partial  alienations  of  his  lands,  to  create  a  feudal 
tenantry  around  him,   subject  to  the  military  obligations  and  civil 
duties  incidental  to  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal.     But,  by  the  18th 
of  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  the  statute  of  Quia  empiorest  it  was 
enacted,  that  on  every  alienation,  the  alienee  should  be  considered  as 
holding,  not  of  his  immediate  grantor,  but  of  the  same  lord  and  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  grantor  himself  had  held.**     The  professed,  and 
perhaps  the  real,  intention  of  the  statute  was,  to  save  the  rights  of  the 
lords.    In  its  inevitable  tendency  and  result,  it  destroyed  subordinate 
vassalage,  and  impaired  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  the  feudal 
system.    In  conjunction  with  other  causes  it  put  a  stop  to  the  erection 
of  seignorial  jurisdictions;   and  thenceforth  the  presumption  was, 
and  still  is,  that  lands  are  held  immediately  of  the  king,  and  not  of 
any  intermediate  feudal  superior.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  find 
the  knights  of  the  shire  beginning  to  form  one  body  with  the  citizens 
and  burgesses,  and  sitting  and  deliberating  separately  from  the  lords ; 
a  circumstance  which,  in  the  result,  has  most  materially  contributed 
to  give  weight  and  importance  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
It  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  has,  perhaps,  served  to  distinguish 
the  English  parliament  from  other  similar  assemblies  in  Europe,  and 
is  supposed  by  more  than  one  acute  constitutional  authority  to  have 
been  the  means  of  augmenting  the  power  and  preserving  the  political 
existence  of  the  commons.    In  this  ndgn,  the  acts  were,  for  the  first 
time,  headed  with  the  present  formula,  and  are  stated  to  be  passed 
**  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonalty  of 
the  realm  in  parliament  assembled."    A  statute  of  the  1 5th  of  Edward 
II.  (1322)  declares  that  <*  the  matters  to  be  established  for  the  estate 
of  the  king,  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
people,  should  be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  parliament  by 
the  king,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the 
commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as  had  been  before  accustomed.*' 
This  act,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked,  not  only  establishes,  by  a 
legislative  declaration,  the  present  organization   of  parliament,  but 
shows  that  it  had  existed  for  some  length  of  time.*  Under  Edward  III. 
the  constitution  was  still  more  fully  developed,  and  the  laws  began 
to  assume  that  specific  character,  in  detail,  required  to  make  them 
effective.     By  an  act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign  (1330) 
in  revival  of  a  similar  enactment  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessori 
Edward  II.,  it  was  ordained,  <*  that  parliaments  should  be  holden  every 
year  once,  and  oflener  if  need  be.'*    It  has  sometimes  been  contended 
that  a  new  parliament  was  required  under  the  operation  of  this  act ; 
but  the  reasonable  construction  invariably  put  upon  it  requires  only 
a  sessiauy  and  not  an  elecHony  in  each  year ;  and  the  soundness  of  this 
construction  has  been  demonstrated  by  verv  conclusive  proofs.  — • 
(Edinburffh  Review^  March,  1817,  Art.  6.)     Upon  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  1399,  we  find  parliament,  as  representing  the  estates  of 
the  realm,  ratifying  the  abdication  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  choice  of 
Henry,  on  the  principles  and  nearly  in  the  terms  afterwards  appealed 
to  at  the  Revolution  in  1688.    It  might  be,  and  doubtless  was,  an  ob« 

*  Constitutional  History  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  4. 
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ject  with  Henry  to  have  its  sanction  to  hb  usurpation ;  and  the  part  I 

taken  by  the  legislature  on  that  occasion  must  have  assisted  in  giving  | 

it  a  moral  |  influence,  and  in  teaching  it  a  sense  of  its  own  high  des«  | 

tination.  The  expulsion  of  Richard,  though  effected  by  the  arms  of 
Henry,  was  in  peifect  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  The 
Commons,  indeed,  had  previously  (in  1381)  laid  before  Richard  a  re- 
monstrance, remarkable  for  its  bold  and  independent  spirit,  and  bear- 
ing strong  testimony  to  its  political  importance.  —  (BoL  Pari.  voL  ill. 
p.  100.)  In  it,  they  tell  the  king^  that,  *'  unless  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom  be  speedily  reformed,  the  kingdom  itself  will  be  utterly 
lost  and  ruined  for  ever.  In  this  reign  the  first  instance  of  an  im- 
peachment, which  has  since  become  one  of  the  acknowledged  consti- 
tutional checks  on  the  misconduct  of  a  minister,  is  said  to  have 
occurred.  In  the  7th  year  of  Henry's  reign  (1405),  an  act  was 
passed,  which  is  supposed  by  Carte  and  others  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  open  the  elective  franchise,  for  counties,  to  all  the  free- 
holders, instead  of  confining  it  to  tenants  in  chief.  But  the  better 
opinion  is,  that  the  statute  was  intended  to  restrain  the  partiality  of 
sheriffs  who  had  admitted  no  suitors  to  vote  but  those  whom  they  had 
summoned  for  that  purpose.  By  directing  the  election  to  be  made  by 
oi/the  suitors,  the  return  to  be  made  by  indenture,  to  which  the  electore 
thenuselves  were  to  be  parties,  this  statute  secured  the  constituency 
from  undue  practices,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  some  presumption 
that  the  franchise  was  at  this  time  regarded  by  the  commons  as  a  valu- 
able political  privilege.  It  was  an  early  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  a  free  election,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foundations  of 
election  law  at  the  present  day.  It  ordained,  ^*  that  thenceforth,  at 
the  next  court  to  be  holden  for  the  county,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
writ  of  summons,  proclamation  should  be  made,  in  the  full  county,  of 
the  day  and  place  of  the  parliament ;  and  that  all  they  that  should  be 
there  present,  as  well  suitors  duly  summoned  for  the  same  cause,  as 
others,  should  attend  to  the  election  of  the  knights  for  the  parliament, 
and  then,  in  the  full  county,  should  proceed  to  the  election,  freely  and 
indifferently,  notwithstanding  any  request  or  commandment  to  the 
contrary." 

The  act  further  directs,  that  the  names  of  the  persons  chosen  should 
be  written  in  an  indenture,  under  the  seals  of  all  that  did  choose 
them,  which  indenture  should  be  tacked  to  the  writ,  and  returned 
along  with  it  to  the  sheriff.  The  form  prescribed  is  still  adhered  to 
in  practice. 

Provision  for  the  freedom  of  debate  was  not  neglected,  for  in  the  same 
reign  (i2o/L  ParL  vol.  iii.  p.  611.),  in  an  arrangement  made  between 
the  Lords  and  Commons  upon  some  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the 
latter,  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal  for  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
to  interfere  in  any  matter  under  discussion  in  the  other,  until  formally 
communicated.  The  exclusive  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
originate  all  money  bills  was  also  mentioned  upon  this  occasion,  in  a 
manner  which  would  seem  to  show  its  existence  at  that  period.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  first  disqualifying  act 
(8th  Henry  VI.  c.  7.,  1429)  was  passed  for  confining  the  right  of 
voting  to  the  40f.  freeholders ;  or,  as  the  act  expresses  it,  to  those 
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freeholders  who  can  dispend  40«.  by  the  year.  In  the  same  reign 
(25  Henry  VI.)  the  legislature  required  a  qualification  in  knights 
of  the  shire,  by  providing  that  they  should  be  actual  knights,  or  such 
notable  esquires  or  gentlemen  as  had  estates  sufficient  to  be  knights, 
and  by  no  means  of  the  degree  of  yeomen :  but  the  form  of  writ 
in  use  before  the  passing  of  this  act  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
this  was  more  than  a  declaratory  law.  No  qualification,  however,  at 
that  time,  appears  to  have  been  required  for  the  representatives  of 
boroughs.* 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  review  of  the  first  of  the  periods  referred 
to*  The  House  of  Peers,  composed  of  barons,  powerful  from  their 
territorial  possessions,  was  at  once  feared  and  respected  by  the  Crown. 
The  practice  of  creating  peers,  by  mere  writ  of  sununons,  had,  in- 
deed, been  commenced,  but  its  influence  was  hardly  felt.  The 
Commons,  also,  from  their  peculiar  position,  as  holding  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  Crown  and  the  nobility,  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  importance.  Their  support  was  required  and  solicited  by 
both  parties,  each  of  which  found  the  advantage  of  maintaining  an 
interest  among  them :  and  many  curious  documents  are  extant,  which, 
by  showing  the  intrigues  carried  on  with  the  view  of  procuring  or 
preventing  the  return  of  members,  are  clear  proofs  of  their  growing 
influence  in  the  state.  During  the  latter  part,  indeed,  of  the  period 
just  described,  the  Commons  took  an  active  part  in  the  management 
of  public  aflairs,  and  manifested,  on  all  occasions,  no  small  degree  of 
spirit  in  asserting  and  vindicating  their  privileges.  Their  exclusive 
right  of  originating  money  biUs,  their  freedom  of  debate,  and  per- 
sonal immunities,  were  claimed  and  exercised ;  and  the  remonstrances 
which,  from  time  to  time,  they  addressed  to  the  sovereign,  attest  at 
once,  their  independence  and  ^eir  conscious  strength.  The  rights  of  the 
subject  also,  as  far  as  laws  alone  could  go,  were  well  secured.  No 
tax  could  be  levied,  no  law  enacted,  without  the  assent  of  Parliament* 
No  freeman  could  be  imprisoned,  but  by  legal  warrant,  specifying  the 
nature  of  his  offence ;  and,  by  long-established  usage,  equivalent  to 
law,  he  was  speedily  brought  to  tridL  The  trial  was  had  in  the  public 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  and  the 
question  of  guilt  was  determined  by  a  jury  of  twelve  neighbours  of  the 
offender,  summoned  indifferently  by  the  sheriff,  and  either  cognizant 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  offence,  or  ready  to  inform  their 
consciences  by  the  testimony  of  others.  « 

II.  In  the  early  part  of  the  second  period,  which  extends  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  Revolution,  the  constitution  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  progressive.  The  civil  wars  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  it,  for  a  while  interrupted  all  regular  government ;  and 
when,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  ancient  order  of  things  was 
restored,  a  marked  change  in  the  structure  of  society  had  taken  place. 
The  powerful  families  of  the  feudal  period  had  mostly  disappeared, 
or  were  partially  extinguished;  the  peerage  had  become  little  more 
than  a  personal  distinction,  retaining  only  the  valuable  privil^e  of 

*  Andrew  Marvel,  member  for  Hull  in  the  first  parliament  after  the  Restoration, 
was  the  last  person,  in  this  eountry,  who  reoeiTcd  wages  from  his  ooostituenta.  But 
tlie  practice  had  long  before  ceased  to  be  general 
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had  not  yet  risen  into  safficient  importance  to  supply  the  place  of  ! 

the  ancient  nobility.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  and  of 
the  introduction  of  standing  armies  about  this  time,  the  crown  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  authority  and  independence  before  unknown. 
The  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and,  we  i 

may  had,  of  James  I.,  furnish  few  acts  of  constitutional  value  or 
importance.  The  legislature  seemed  to  be  at  the  disposal  and  will 
of  the  sovereign ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  sunk  so 
low,  that  a  minister  of  the  crown  did  not  scruple  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  rating  its  members,  while  the 
speaker  —  Sir  Thomas  More  —  was  fain  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  to 
tender  their  humble  apology.  Elizabeth  treated  them  with  nearly  the 
same  indignity ;  and  even  imprisoned  the  members  for  venturing  to 
oppose  her  wishes.  During  this  period  the  Courts  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  were  either  erected  or  remodelled ; 
the  former  by  Henry  VII.,  the  latter  by  Elizabeth.  It  was  then  too 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  of  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience,  sprang  up  and  flourished  under  the  fostering 
patronage  of  men,  who  found  it  more  flattering  to  the  prince,  and, 
consequently,  more  conducive  to  their  own  private  interests,  to  draw 
their  notions  of  civil  liberty  from  the  Pandects  and  Decretals,  .than  to 
seek  for  its  sources  in  the  sound  and  genuine  principles  of  our 
early  polity.  In  the  mean  time  another  and  a  mightier  power  was 
at  work.  The  art  of  printing  — an  art  destined  to  effect  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  state  of  mankind,  and  to  convert,  not  only 
kingdoms,  but,  it  may  be  in  the  end,  the  whole  civilised  world,  into 
one  vast  literary  republic  —  had  been  discovered.  The  insular 
situation  of  England,  and  the  consequent  peace  she  enjoyed,  no  less 
than  the  character  of  her  new  religion,  which  favoured  the  progress 
of  free  inquiry,  rendered  this  country  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  learning  and  science.  Grammar  schools,  indeed,  had  been 
every  where  established  at  the  Reformation.  The  knowledge 
previously  monopolised  by  the  ecclesiastics  began  to  be  generally 
diffused,  and  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  now  every 
where  in  the  hands  of  youth,  cloud  not  fail  to  spread  the  influence 
of  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  on  public  policy  which  they 
inculcate.  Accordingly,  even  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  people  were  beginning  co  bear  the  yoke  of  unre- 
strained power  impatiently.  In  the  second  year  of  James  I.  the 
Commons  presented  that  monarch  with  a  memorial,  termed  their 
<<  Apology"  (ParL  Hist  lOSO*),  justifying  certain  proceedings,  at 
which  he  had  taken  offence,  and  at  the  same  time  boldly  and  ex- 
plicitly asserting  their  rights  and  privileges,  with  a  force  of  language 
and  a  power  of  reasoning  that  evince  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  no 
ordinary  minds.  After  stating,  at  some  length,  their  privileges  and 
liberties,  which,  they  affirmed,  were  "  their  right  and  inheritance,  no 
less  than  their  very  lands  and  goods,''  they  say,  **  that  in  that  session 
the  privileges  of  the  House  had  been  more  universally  and  danger- 
ously impugned  than  ever,  since  the  beginning  of  parliaments.  That, 
in  regard  to  the  late  queen's  sex  and  age,  and  much  more  upon  care 
to  avoid  all  trouble,  which  by  wicked  practice  might  have  been  drawit 
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to  impeach  the  quiet  of  hb  Majesty's  right  to  the  succession,  those 
actions  were  then  passed  over,  Vhich  they  hoped,  in  succeeding  times, 
to  redress  and  rectify ;  whereas,  in  that  parliament,  not  privileges, 
but  the  whole  freedom  of  the  realm,  had  been  hewed  from  them." 
*'  What  cause,"  they  proceed,  **  we  poor  Commons  have  to  watch  over 
our  privileges,  is  manifest  in  itself  to  all  men.  The  prerogatives  of 
the  prince  may  easily  and  do  daily  grow.  The  privileges  of  the 
subject  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  an  everlasting  stand.  They  may  be, 
by  good  providence  and  care,  preserved ;  but  being  once  lost,  are 
not  recovered  but  with  much  disquiet."  (1  HaUam's  Const.  Hist,  417.) 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  reign  that  the  strength 
which  popular  principles  had  been  for  some  time  acquiring,  became 
fully  apparent  Charles  I.,  deeply  impressed  with  the  notions  of 
divine  right  and  absolute  power,  neither  could  bring  his  mind  to 
make  the  concessions  which  the  times  required,  nor  possessed  suffi- 
cient energy  and  decision  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  preserve  what  he  had.  It  was  now  that  the  advantage  of  such 
a  national  record  as  Magna  Charta  became  felt.  In  it  men^  eager 
for  the  formation  of  a  free  government,  found  the  rudiments  of  one 
ready  framed  to  their  hands.  They  were  attempting  no  innovations ; 
they  asked  only  for  the  constitution  enjoyed  by  their  fathers ;  and 
thus,  bv  judiciously  combining  the  deductions  I  of  reason  with  the 
reverence  paid  to  antiquity,  the  reformers  of  that  day  enlisted  the 
prepossessions  of  the  people  in  their  service ;  a  circumstance  of  the 
last  moment  in  such  a  struggle. 

The  great  constitutional  acts  passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  do 
little  more  than  recite  and  confirm  the  ancient  charters  and  statutes 
already  referred  to,  and  provide  that  in  future  they  may  be  more 
effectually  observed.  Thus^  the  Petition  of  Right  (3  Charles  I.,  1627)> 
framed  by  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  that  day, 
commences  by  reciting  the  statute  of  Edward  I.,  '<  De  tallagio  non 
concedendo,"  and  the  clause  in  Magna  Charta  on  the  same  subject;  and 
concludes  by  praying,  nearly  in  the  words  of  those  statutes,  that  their 
contents  should  be  re-enacted,  and  that  the  previous  violations  of  them 
should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  act  for  abolishing  the  Star 
Chamber  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  (16  Charles  I.,  1640) 
in  like  manner  sets  out  by  reciting  the  clause  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  acts  of  Edward  III.,  which  had  long  before  declared  it  to  be  illegal 
to  imprison  a  free  man  otherwise  than  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers ; 
and  again  declares  that  neither  his  Majesty  nor  his  Privy  .Council 
have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority,  by  English  bill,  petition, 
articles,  libel,  or  by  any  other  arbitrary  way  whatsoever,  to  examine 
or  draw  into  question  the  lands  or  goods  of  any  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom ;  but  that  the  same  ought  to  be  heard  and  determined  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice^  and  by  course  of  law*  By  another  act, 
passed  in  the  same  year  with  that  last  mentioned,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  was  also  abolished. 

The  military  despotism  which  succeeded,  and  during  which  the 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  far  different  persons  from  those 
whose  firmness  and  moderation  procured  the  above  peaceful  triumphs, 
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was  of  short  duration :  England  had  passed  the  period  when  such  a 
government  could  be  maintained.  The  Commonwealth,  as  it  was 
termed,  scarcely  lasted  12  years,  and  in  1660,  Charles  II.  iias  recalled 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  old  constitution  again  estab- 
lished. In  his  reign  was  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (31  Car.  II., 
1677)»  said  to  be  the  palladium  of  an  Englishman's  liberty.  By  it 
every  man  illegally  detained  in  prison,  and  the  ground  of  whose 
detention  is  questionable,  may  insist  on  being  forthwith  brought  before 
a  judge  of  one  of  the  higher  courts,  to  have  the  legality  of  his  detainer 
determined ;  and  it  declares  it  to  be  illegal  for  the  sovereign  to  send 
any  British  subject  to  prison  *'  beyond  the  seas."  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  act  introduced  any  thing  essentially  new : 
the  writ  of  Habea^Corpus^  and  the  subject's  right  to  it,  are  as  old  as  the 
constitution  itself;  but,  in  the  latter  reigns,  impediments  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  and  abuses  grew  up  which  this  act  was 
calculated  to  remove.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  military  tenures, 
with  their  long  train  of  feudal  consequences,  were  formally  abolished, 
and  all  freehold  property  put  upon  the  footing  of  the  free  and  common 
tenure  which  now  generally  prevails. 

The  right  to  petition  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
to  lay  before  them  a  full  statement  of  the  wishes,  and  of  the  real  or 
supposed  grievances  of  the  subject,  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Englishmen.  By  it  the  legislature  is  auth&itically 
informed  of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals, on  all  points  of  public  interest  and  importance ;  and  the  rbk 
is  obviated  of  introducing,  or  of  ignorantly  sanctioning,  measures  op- 
posed by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people.  This  right  was 
recognised  and  regulated  by  an  act  of  the  1 3th  Charles  II.,  and  was 
afterwards  unequivocally  asserted  and  confirmed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
with  no  other  restraint  than  that  which  was  deemed  essential  to  its 
effective  exercise,  and  to  the  due  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  was  in  eifect  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
ceedings three  centuries  before  on  the  abdication  of  Richard  II. 
Again  the  nation,  represented  by  its  three  estates,  asserted  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  substituting  a  sovereign  in  the  place  of  the  one  whom 
they  had  compelled  to  abdicate.  But  the  case  with  which  it  was  effected 
is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  history.  Great  and  fundamental  changes 
in  the  state  are  too  often  effected  only  by  a  convulsive  effort,  in  the 
midst  of  violence  and  bloodshed :  here  it  was  brought  about  tranquilly, 
without  disturbance  of  public  or  of  private  rights,  and  almost  without 
interrupting  the  daily  concerns  of  life.  The  measure  was  dictated  by 
reason,  not  by  passion  or  vengeance ;  it  was  not  resorted  to  until  all 
other  methods  had  been  tried  and  failed;  and,  instead  of  abandoning 
its  execution  to  the  ungoverned  interference  of  the  populace,  the 
leaders  of  the  people  and  flower  of  the  peerage  concurred  in  its  neces* 
sity,  and  harmoniously  co-operated  in  its  peaceful  accomplishment 

On  this  occasion,  before  the  crown  was  tendered  to  William,  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subject  was  made  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  as  '*  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people  of 
this  nation:"  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by  Parliament  in  the 
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celebrated  statute  (1  Will.  &  Mary,  sess.  2.,  1689)  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '<  Bill  of  Rights."  Like  the  popular  acts  of  Charles  I.  and  II., 
it  contained  nothing  unknown  to  the  best  days  of  the  constitution  ; 
but,  as  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  defined,  we  shall  extract  from 
it  so  much  as  relates  to  them. 
By  this  statute  it  is  declared  — 

1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws  or  the  ex- 
ecution of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
illegal. 

2.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  execu- 
tion of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  executed 
of  late,  is  illegal. 

3.  That  the  commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts 
of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

.  4.  That  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  by  pretence 
of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal. 

5.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  King ;  and  all 
commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegad. 

6.  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against 
law. 

?•  That  subjects  which  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  for  their 
defence,  suitable  to  their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

8.  That  election  of  members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned.in  any  court  or  place 
out  of  Parliament 

10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

11.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanneled  and  returned,  and 
jurors  who  pass  judgment  upon  men  in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to 

be  freeholders. 

12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  parti- 
cular persons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void. 

13.  That,  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending, 
strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be 
held  frequently. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  period,  which 
brings  us  down  to  the  present  time.  After  the  conquest,  we  saw  a 
people  deeply  imbued  with  ideas,  if  not  of  civil  liberty,  at  least  of 
freedom  and  independence :  emerging  from  a  rude  and  barbarous 
polity,  we  saw  the  constitution  growing  up,  and  assuming  a  form  im- 
pressed by  circumstances,  rather  than  moulded  on  any  preconcerted 
plan :  we  saw  that  constitution  repeatedlv  sanctioned  by  solemn  acts  of 
the  legislature,  and  at  length  established  nearly  on  its  present  basis. 
When  the  civil  commotions  which  distracted  England  during  the  long 
.  reign  of  Henry  VI.  had  subsided,  we  found  that  the  circumstances 
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which  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  and  had  sup- 
ported it  when  fully  developed,  no  longer  existed,  while  the  people  were 
unable  of  themselves  to  maintain  a  free  government  Accordingly,  we 
saw  the  constitution  degenerate  from  a  limited  monarchy  to  one  which 
Was  daily  growing  in  absolute  power.  As  society  advanced,  we  saw 
the  people  reassert  their  rights,  and  at  length  succeed  in  establishing 
them.  Throughout  the  struggle,  and  through  all  its  various  vicissi- 
tudes, the  ancient  form  of  government,  with  few  and  short  suspensions, 
has  remained  unimpaired :  but,  though  in  outward  appearance  the  same^ 
a  great  alteration  had  now  taken  place  in  its  spirit  and  character.  The 
King  was  no  longer  a  powerful  lord  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  as  in  the 
first  period;  nor  an  absolute  monarch,  feebly  controlled  by  an  inefficient 
Parliament,  as  in  the  second.  Henceforth,  the  Crown,  dependent  for  its 
ordinary  revenues  on  the  goodwill  of  the  commons,  and  leaning  for  sup- 
port on  the  influence  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  aristocracy,  adopted 
the  policy  of  employing  the  latter  as  the  means  of  conciliating  the 
former.  The  management  of  political  affairs  was  left  almost  entirely 
to  ministers  necessarily  selected  from  among  th^  party  which  hap- 
pened, for  the  time,  to  predominate  in  Parliament;  and  it  speedily 
became,  as  at  present,  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  even  of  necessity,  for 
the  sovereign  to  exercise  as  little  direct  interference  as  possible,  save 
only  in  the  selection  of  the  instruments  of  government  Through  the 
medium  of  the  great  land-owners,  a  large  portion  of  the  county  con- 
stituencies was  secured.  By  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  corporate 
franchise,  the  towns,  also,  had  become  accessible  to  external  influence. 
By  the  prudent  management  of  these  resources,  and  the  wary  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  patronage,  the  Crown  was  enabled  to  regain  much  of 
its  lost  authority,  and  the  milder  eflicacy  of  influence  was  substituted  for 
the  rude  mechanism  of  mere  force. 

The  constitutional  changes  to  be  noticed  in  this  period  are  the 
Unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  which  naturally  tended,  by  con- 
solidation, to  strengthen,  exactly  by  the  converse  of  the  principle 
which  makes  division  weakness.  The  former  of  these  took  place  in 
the  5th  of  Anne  (1707),  the  latter  in  the  40th  of  George  III.  (1800> 
A  statute  was  also  passed  in  the  9th  of  Anne,  which  made  a  qualifica- 
tion of  landed  property  necessary  both  for  a  knight  of  the  shire^  and 
for  a  borough  member.  The  Triennial  Act  (6th  of  William  and 
Mary,  c.  2.)  limited  the  duration  of  each  parliament  to  three  years, 
which  before  had  no  necessary  limitation,  but  might  have  been  conti- 
nually kept  alive  by  repeated  prorogations.  By  the  subsequent  act  of 
1st  of  George  I.,  called  the  Septennial  Act,  this  term  was  extended  to 
seven  years,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  members  of  the 
lower  house  from  the  influence  of  their  popular  constituencies  during 
a  period  of  time  which  might  leave  them  more  at  large  to  consult  the 
interests,  rather  than  the  wishes,  of  the  people,  in  the  discussion  and 
adoption  of  public  measures. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  and  expensive  wars  attendant  on  the 
accession  of  William,  and  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  family  on  the 
throne  of  this  kingdom,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  internal  re- 
sources of  the  nation  outgrew  the  demands  that  were  made  upon 
them  during  this  period. 
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The  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  after  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  176S,  was  rapid  and  unprecedented.  Large  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns  arose  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  tlie  inhabitants 
of  which  were  but  little  influenced  by  those  powerful  ties  which  gene- 
rally connect  an  agricultural  population  with  the  superior  land-owners. 
With  the  increase  of  opulence  and  population  consequent  upon  the 
increase  of  manufactures  and  trade,  education  and  the  desire  of  politi- 
cal information  became  more  generally  diffused.  The  press  acquired 
great  influence.  Political  journals  were  established  in  every  consider- 
able town,  in  which  the  conduct  of  public  men  and  the  policy  of  all  the 
measures  of  government  were  freely  canvassed.  The  improved  facili- 
ties of  internal  communication  afforded  the  means  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence with  astonishing  rapidity  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another;  so  that  most  persons  began  to  take  an  interest,  not  only  in 
what  was  going  on  around  them,  but  in  public  affairs,  and  in  the  concerns 
of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  Prejudices  and  established  opi- 
nions of  all  sorts  were  openly  attacked.  The  structure  of  the  political 
fabric,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of 
society,  were  subjected  to  a  searching  investigation ;  and  their  claim  to 
respect  began  to  be  tried  by  reference  to  their  usefulness  rather  than 
their  antiquity.  Public  opinion,  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
a  thousand  different  channels,  became  a  check  on  the  executive  scarcely 
inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  exbtence  of  a  popular  assembly.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  as  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  &c.,  felt  daily  more  dissatisfied  at  being  denied 
the  privilege  possessed  by  so  many  inferior  boroughs,  of  sending  re- 
presentatives to  the  House  of  Commons.  They  began,  during  the 
American  war,  publicly  to  manifest  their  impatience  at  such  exclusion ; 
and,  deriving  confidence  from  their  numbers,  their  wealth,  and  their 
intelligence;  they  prosecuted  their  claims  to  participate  directly  in  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution  with  a  boldness  which  would  probably 
have  been  long  ago  successful,  if  the  progress  of  peaceful  reformation 
had  not  been  arrested  by  the  violence  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  alarms  occasioned  by  that  event,  and  the  war  that  grew  out 
of  it,  suspended  for  a  while  the  demand  for  a  remodelling  of  the 
representative  system.  But,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  these  solicitations 
were  renewed ;  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  claim,  united  with  the 
great  accession  of  popular  influence  and  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  movements  on  the  Continent  in  1830,  made  it  imprudent  any  longer 
to  disregard  it  A  free  government,  to  be  secure,  must  possess  the  con. 
fidence  of  the  people ;  and  to  enjoy  this  it  must,  how  reluctantly 
soever,  conform  to  their  reasonable  wishes.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
any  particular  constitutional  system  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  that  it 
can  be  always  maintained  without  variation.  Human  institutions  are 
not  destined  to  be  immortal ;  and  unless  they  be  voluntarily  modified 
and  accommodated  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  society,  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  be  violently  overturned.  Impressed  with  this  con- 
viction, a  reconstruction  of  the  representative  system  on  a  more  liberal 
basis  was  resolved ^upon  by  Parliament,  and  was  at  length  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Reform  Act,  of  which  the  general  operation  and  object 
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was  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  for  counties  to  persons,  other 
than  freeholders,  whose  property  or  permanent  interest  in  land  made 
them  not  inferior  in  rank  and  independence  to  the  old  class  of  electors ; 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  close  corporations  in  the  return  of  bur- 
gesses, and  that  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  return  of  members  for  decayed 
boroughs;  and  to  give  to  populous  towns  a  new  elective  franchise 
founded  on  the  old  principle  of  a  scot  and  lot  constituency,  with  a 
superadded  qualification  of  value. 

A  svnoptical  view  of  the  changes  efibcted  by  this  bill  in  the  repre- 
sentation will  be  found  hereafter  in  the  proper  place. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  British  constitution  and  its  history ;  a 
constitution  under  which  the  people  of  this  island  have  attained  a 
power  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  history :  "  a  power,"  to 
use  the  eloquent  language  of  a  foreigner,  "  to  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  glory, 
is  not  to  be  compared ;  which  has  dotted  over  the  globe  with  her  pos- 
sessions and  military  posts ;  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the 
sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  encircles  the  earth  with  one 
continuous  and  unbroken  strain."  But  it  is  not  on  her  power,  nor  the 
extent  of  her  dominions,  that  we  would  rest  her  greatest  claim  to  ad- 
miration. We  turn,  with  more  pride  and  pleasure,  to  the  uninter- 
rupted course  of  internal  peace  and  prosperity  which  her  people  have  so 
long  enjoyed.  During  wars,  which  in  turn  have  wasted  every  country 
around,  and  notwithstanding  the  active  part  Great  Britain  has  taken 
in  them  all,  the  peace  of  her  shores  has  never  been  broken.  In  her 
happy  land  the  inhabitants  have  never  once  been  interrupted  in  fol- 
lowing the  daily  concerns  of  life ;  the  loom  has  never  been  suspended, 
the  plough  never  laid  up ;  her  cities  have  stood  unwalled  and  defence- 
less in  perfect  security ;  and  generation  after  generation  have  been 
gathered  together  in  her  quiet  churchyards  without  ever  having  seen 
a  soldier  except  on  parade,  or  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  except  in 
celebration  of  a  victory. 


CHAPTER  II. — Parliament,  its  Constitution, 

Procedure,  etc. 

Sect.  I.     House  of  Lards. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  different  parts  of  the  constitution  in  detail :  and,  first,  of  the  legis- 
lative body  or  Parliament 

In  treating  of  Parliament,  we  shall  first  inquire  into  its  constituent 
parts;  secondly,  its  method  of  proceeding  in  transacting  business; 
and,  thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  adjourned,  prorogued,  and  dis- 
solved. 

The  constituent  parts  of  Parliament  consist  of  the  King,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
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The  consideration  of  the  King  and  his  office  comes  more  properly 
under  that  part  of  the  present  inquiry  which  treats  of  the  executive 
department  of  government ;  to  which,  therefore,  we  defer  it. 

The  House  of  Peers,  the  next  in  dignity,  consists  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  feudal  origin 
of  the  peerage  has  been  already  noticed  ;  it  is  now,  however,  a  mere 
titular  dignity  conferred  by  the  Crown  at  pleasure.  At  present  [18383 
the  House  of  Lords  is  composed  nearly  as  follows,  though  the  number, 
of  course,  varies  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  creation  and  ex- 
tinction of  peerages :  — 


Princes  of  the  blood  royal            -  3 

Dukes 21 

Marquises        ...  .19 

Earls 112 

Visoounts         ...          -  18 

Barons      .....  196 
Peers  of  Scotland  (elected   each 

parliament)    ....  16 


Peers  of  Ireland  (of  whom  7  are 

British  peers)  -         -         -       28 

English  archbishops  and  bishops  -       26 
Irish    representative    archbishops 
and  bishops    ....        4 

Total  (exclusive  of  7  of  the  Irish  peers)  436 


The  judges,  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  King's  Serjeants 
(unless  they  are  members  of  the  Commons,  in  which  case  their  attend- 
ance is  dispensed  with),  as  well  as  the  masters  of  the  Rolls  and  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  are  also  attendant  on  the  peers  for  the  purpose 
of  either  giving  their  opinion  and  advice  when  required,  or  of 
performing  the  ministerial  offices  assigned  to  them ;  and  they  are  sum- 
moned accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  every  session.  They 
are  not,  however,  admitted  to  vote ;  and,  in  practice,  the  judges  alone 
are  no.w  required  to  assist  the  Lords  with  their  opinion. 

The  Lords  Spiritual,  who  sit  in  the  Upper  House,  are  the  2  arch- 
bishops and  2if  bishops  of  England,  and  I  archbishop  and  3  bishops 
from  Ireland,  who  succeed  in  rotation,  and  sit  for  a  session  only,  agree- 
ably to  the  Act  of  Union  with  that  country.  As  there  is  now  no 
episcopal  establishment  in  Scotland,  no  Spiritual  Lords  are  sent  from 
that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
right  of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  parliament  Some  have  contended  that 
they  sit  there  solely  as  barons  by  tenure  upon  feudal  principles; 
others  have  attributed  their  seat  in  the  parliamentary  assemblies  of 
this  and  other  countries  to  the  early  influence  acquired  by  them  in  the 
various  nations  that  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  have  con- 
tended that  it  had  not  originally  any  reference  to  their  temporal  posses- 
sions. On  this  subject,  the  report  made  in  1821  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  dignity  of  the  peer- 
age, contains  the  following  observations:  —  <<  The  right  of  a  bishop  to 
sit  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  franchise  annexed  to  the  temporali- 
ties of  his  see,  founded  on  long  custom.  A  bishop,  therefore,  does 
not  become  a  lord  of  parliament  until  he  has  been  invested  with  the 
temporalities  of  his  see ;  then,  and  not  before,  is  he  entitled  to  a  writ 
of  summons  to  enable  him  to  take  his  seat  Consecration,  it  must  be 
remembered,  merely  confers  the  spiritual  part  of  the  office ;  the  inves- 
titure puts  him  in  possession  of  the  temporalities.     When  a  bishop  is 

o  4 
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translated  from  one  see  to  another,  his  right  to  a  seat  in  parliament, 
as  a  franchise  annexed  to  the  temporalities  of  his  former  see,  ceases 
in  consequence  of  his  cession  of  that  see  from  which  he  has  been  so 
translated,  and  he  does  not  become  entitled  until  invested  with  the 
temporalities  of  his  new  see.*' 

The  Lords  Temporal  comprise  such  peers  of  the  realm  as  are  lords 
of  parliament,  and  consist  of  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts, 
and  Barons,  who  are  here  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  rank. 
Dismissing  from  our  consideration  the  territorial  dignities  known  to 
have  existed  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Conquest,  we  find  that  the  names 
and  titles  of  earl  and  baron  are  the  oldest  that  occur  in  our  history.  The 
titles  of  duke,  marquis,  and  viscount,  as  titular  dignities,  originated  in 
later  times.  The  first  ereation  of  a  duke  was  by  Edward  III.,  that  of 
a  marquis  by  Richard  II.,  and  of  a  viscount  by  Henry  VI.  These 
titles,  however,  had  a  much  earlier  existence  in  other  countries,  nor 
had  they  been  before  unknown  even  in  this,  as  designations  of  an 
official  character.  These  new  honours  sprung  respectively  from 
distinct  exertions  of  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  the 
fountain  of  honour,  conferring  on  the  holders  of  those  titles  the 
dignity,  power,  and  privilege  of  peers  of  the  realm  and  lords  of 
parliament.  By  the  law  of  England,  Peers  of  the  realm  are  always 
Lords  of  Parliament;  but  a  Scotch  or  Irish  peer  is  not  necessarily  so. 

Formerly,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  had  each  its  own  par- 
liament, and,  consequently,  its  own  House  of  Peers.  'After  ^eir 
union,  the  three  kingdoms  ceased  to  be  distinct;  their  several 
parliaments  were  united  into  one,  and  the  peerage  underwent  a 
material  change.  Such  only  as  were  peers  of  England  at  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  in  1707,  were  entitled  to  sit  in  the  new  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Scotch  peers  being  represented  in  it  by  16  of  their 
number  chosen  by  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  each  par- 
liament. At  the  Union  with  Ireland,  none  but  peers  of  Great 
Britain  were  entitled  to  take  their  seats  in  the  new  parliament  of  the 
Unite4  Kingdom,  the  Irish  peers  being  represented  therein  by  28  of 
their  number,  chosen  for  life.  The  number  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
peers  who  were  thus  excluded  from  parliament,  has  been  since  very 
much  diminished  through  the  practice  which  has  prevailed,  of  creating 
them  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  so 
making  them  lords  of  parliament 

Creation  of  Peers.  —  Peerages  at  the  present  day  are  created  by 
writ  or  by  letters  patent ;  for  those  who  claim  by  descent  must  suppose 
either  a  writ  or  patent  made  to  their  ancestors,  though  by  length  of 
time  it  has  been  lost  The  creation  by  writ,  or  the  King's  letter,  is  a 
mere  summons  to  an  individual  to  attend  the  House  of  Peers  by  the 
style  and  title  of  the  dignity  which  the  King  is  pleased  to  confer.  A 
patent  is  a  royal  grant  to  a  subject  of  the  dignity  and  degree  of 
peerage.  The  creation  by  writ  is  the  more  ancient  way  ;  but  it  is 
said  not  to  ennoble  an  individual  unless  he  actually  take  his  seat  in 
the  house :  some  are  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  writs 
of  summons,  and  a  sitting  in  two  distinct  parliaments,  to  establish  in 
evidence  an  hereditary  barony  ;  and  therefore  the  most  usual,  because 
the  surest,  way,  is  to  grant  the  dignity  by  patent,  which  insures  it  to 
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the  patentee  and  his  heirs  general  or  in  tail,  according  to  the  limit- 
ation, though  he  should  never  himself  make  use  of  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  unfrequent  practice  to  call  up  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  writ  of  summons  in  the  name  of  some  barony 
vested  in  the  father,  because  in  that  case  there  is  no  danger  of  his 
children  losing  their  nobility,  as  they  must,  at  all  events,  succeed 
to  their  grandfather.  Creation  by  writ  is  said  to  have  one  advantage 
over  that  by  patent,  viz.  that  a  person  created  by  writ  holds  the 
dignity  to  him  and  his  lineal  descendants,  male  or  female,  without  any 
words  to  that  purport  in  the  writ ;  whereas,  in  letters  patent,  there 
must  be  words  to  give  the  inheritance  or  limit  the  descent  of  the 
peerage,  otherwise  the  dignity  lasts  only  for  the  life  of  the  grantee. 
A  peerage,  it  is  to  be  observed,  may  be  created  for  life  only,  or  be 
made  to  descend  to  some  particular  heirs  only,  or  be  limited  to  colla* 
tend  relations.  Although  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  mere  tenure 
of  certain  lands,  castles,  or  territorial  possessions,  formerly  gave  to 
the  owner  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peerage,  yet  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  no  such  claim  can  now  be  sustained.* 
The  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  render  a  peerage  of  this 
kind  extremely  impolitic.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
restraints  on  alienation,  such  a  peerage  was,  perhaps,  4ess  open  to 
objection.  It  is,  however,  wholly  at  variance  with  modem  princi- 
ples, and  it  has  accordingly  been  solemnly  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Lords  that  peerages  are  not  capable  of  being  barred,  alienated,  or 
surrendered  by  act  of  the  party  ;  neither  can  a  peer  lose  his  nobility 
but  by  death  or  attainder,  though  we  have  an  instance  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  of  a  peer  degrsided  by  Act  of  Parliament,  on  the 
ground  that  his  poverty  rendered  him  unable  to  support  his  dignity. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  the  King  himself  may  take  away  the  dignity ; 
but  this  is  denied  by  later  authorities,  who  hold  that  it  can  be  done 
only  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  in  the  instance  just  noticed.  Another 
question  has  been  agitated,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  decided, 
namely,  whether  a  person,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  peer  may  descend 
or  may  be  conferred,  can  waive  or  refuse  the  honour:  but  this 
is,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  question  of  more  curiosity  than  practical 
moment  The  right  of  creating  peers  is  one  of  the  King's  royal 
prerogatives,  and  is  exercisable  at  discretion,  so  that  he  may  at  any 
time  increase  their  number.  In  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  as  many  as  12 
peers  were  created  on  one  occasion  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
the  preponderance  to  a  party  in  the  Upper  House. 

When  any  one  claims  a  peerage,  the  method  of  proceeding  is  to 
petition  the  King  fur  a  writ  of  summons,  who  thereupon  refers  it  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  be  investigated.  When  a  peerage,  as  some- 
times happens,  is  in  abeyance  (as  where  a  peerage  devolves  on  several 
t;o-heiresses),  none  can  assume  the  title  until  the  Crown  has  terminated 
the  abeyance  by  selecting  some  one  of  the  claimants  at  discretion. 
If  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  abeyance  is  terminated  happen  to  be 
a  commoner,  it  is  done  by  writ  of  summons  directed  to  him  in  the 
style  and  title  of  the  barony  in  abeyance ;  if  he  be  a  peer  already, 
and  has  a  higher  dignity,  in  such  cases  the  King  confirms  the  ba- 
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rony  to  him  by  lettera  patent:  the  latter  course  is  also  adopted  in  the 
case  of  a  female  claimant. 

A  newly  created  peer  is  introduced  into  the  House  between  two 
lords,  in  company  with  a  king-at^arms  bearing  his  patent  or  writ  of 
summons ;  this  he  presents  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  having  read 
it»  congratulates  the  peer  on  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
invests  him  with  his  parliamentary  robe.  The  patent  is  then 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  parliament ;  and  the  oaths  having  been 
administered,  the  new  peer  is  conducted  to  his  seat.  No  particular 
form  is  observed  on  the  introduction  of  such  as  claim  by  descent. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  though  they  differ  in  their 
creation  and  in  the  right  in  which  they  sit,  form  in  the  House  but 
one  integral  assembly,  and  are  blended  together  under  the  common 
name  of  the  Lords.  A  bill,  passed  by  the  Temporal  Lords  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  Spiritual  Lords,  or  against  their  will,  would  be  as 
valid  as  if  they  had  been  present ;  and  the  same,  it  is  conceived, 
would  be  the  case  with  respect  to  a  bill  passed  by  the  Spiritual  against 
the  unanimous  votes  of  the  Temporal  Lords. 

The  manner  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  as  follows  :  —  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  under  a 
canopy  of  state  stands  the  regal  chair,'  on  which,  when  present,  the 
King  sits :  close  to  him,  on  his  right,  and  under  the  canopy  of  state, 
is  a  seat  placed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  on  his  left,  seats  for  his 
other  children.  They  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  vote  unless  created 
peers.  When  the  Queen  consort  attends  parliament  she  sits  on  the 
King's  left  hand.  Near  the  King,  when  he  is  present,  stands  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  when  he  is  not  present,  the  latter  sits  on  a  large 
crimson  velvet  cushion,  called  the  woolsack.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  King,  on  chairs,  are  placed  the  Archbishops ;  and  on  lateral 
benches  below  them,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winches- 
ter, all  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  sitting  according  to  the  priority  of 
their  consecration.  On  the  King's  left  hand,  on  lateral  benches 
also,  are  placed  such  of  the  officers  of  state  as  have  precedence 
of  dukes ;  and  on  the  same  side,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls 
according  to  the  date  of  their  creations.  On  the  first  bench  below 
the  woolsack,  sit  the  Viscounts ;  and  on  the  adjoining  benches,  the 
Barons.  By  a  statute  of  Henry  VHL,  the  Great  Chamberlain, 
Constable,  Marshal,  Lord  High  Admiral,  Grand  Master,  or  Lord 
Steward  and  King's  Chamberlain,  sit  above  all  others  of  the  same 
degree   of  nobility ;    and  the   Chief  Secretary,   being  a  baron  or  * 

bishop,  sits  above  barons  or  bishops  who  have  none  of  the  above-  ) 

mentioned  offices.     The  Chancellor,  though  prolocutor  of  the  House  ' 

by  virtue  of  his  office,  can  notwithstanding  leave  the  woolsack  at  | 

any  time,  and  take  part  in  the  debate,  if  he  be  abo  a  peer;  which  I 

the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  cannot  do.      On  seats  before  him  some-  ' 

what  lower,  sit  the  Judges  and  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  when  they  i 

are  in  attendance.     The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Clerk  of  Parlia-  ' 

ment  sit  on  a  bench  behind  the   table :  without  the  bar  sits  the  \ 

Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  under  whom  is  a  Yeoman 
Usher ;  a  Crier  ivithout,  and  a  Serjeant  at  Mace  always  attending  the 
Lord  Chancellor.     In  the  same  place,  below  the  bar,  stand  counsel, 
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witnesses,  persons  summoned  to  appear  before  the  House,  and  such 
of  the  public  as  wish  to  be  present  at  the  debates. 

This  arrangement  is  not,  however,  observed  on  ordinary  occasions. 
In  general,  the  Peers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bishops  who  always 
retain  their  places,  sit  promiscuously ;  the  Ministerial  party  ranging 
themselves  on  the  one  side,  the  Opposition  on  the  other.  The  Trea« 
Bury  benches,  as  they  are  called  from  the  Ministers  occupying  them, 
are  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  room.  The  Chancellor,  also,  as 
Speaker,  always  retains  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  except  when  he  quits 
it  on  the  House  going  into  Committee,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  the  House  himself,  when  some  other  noble  Lord,  at  his 
request,  takes  his  seat  for  the  time. 

Sect.  H.     House  of  Commons^ 

Since  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  re- 
modelled by  the  Reform  Bill,  it  consists  of  658  members,  returned  in 
the  following  proportions : — 

England  and  Wales  500 ;  vis.,  — 

In  England;  for  counties        •  -             .             .            .             -144 

— ^— — ^  universities         -  -             -            -            _       .  4 

^— — ^■^—  cities  and  boroughs  -             -             -             -  323 

la  Wales;  for  counties    -             -  -             -             .             -      -  15 

■  cities  and  boroughs  -  -  -  -  14 
In  Scotland;  for  counties  -  -  -  .  -  -  SO 
— ^— — ^^  cities  and  boroughs  -  -  -  -  -  23 
In  Ireland ;  for  counties              -  -             .             .             .       .  54 

■  universities  -             -             -             -  2   ^  105 
— — ^— -  cities  and  boroughs  -            -            -            -      -  39  J 

Total        -  .         658 

It  is,  however,  a  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  though  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  returned  by  particular 
districts,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  representing  not  the  consti- 
tuency of  any  particular  place,  but  the  commonalty  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  They  are  not  the  authorised  agents  of  a  county  or 
borough,  elected  specially  with  a  view  to  promote  its  local  interests,  or 
represent  its  wishes^  but  they  are  summoned  to  assent  to  those  mea* 
sures  which  shall  appear  to  them  conducive  to  the  common  welfare,  or 
essential  to  the  support  of  the  state.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed^ 
early  and  plausible  authorities  to  show  that  the  c6mmons  were 
formerly  summoned  to  parliament  with  a  more  limited  object,  and 
were  the  depositories  of  a  more  limited  power  from  their  consti* 
tuents.*  But  a  different  practice  has  now  been  established  for 
centuries,  and  the  larger  principle,  laid  down  above,  is  not  to  be 

controverted.! 

In  treating  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall 
consider,  1st,  the  qualification  of  electors;  2d,  the  qualification  of 
members;  and,  3d,  the  manner  of  holding  an  election. 

1.    Electors. —  Certain  persons  are  altogether  disqualified  from 

*  aause  38  Henry  III. ;  13  Edward  IH.     2  Rot.  Pari.  104,  &c. 
f  4  Coke,  Inti,  14.     2  WhiUiockeU  Noieg,  32d. 
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being  electors ;  some  for  ever,  as  women  and  idiots ;  and  others  during 
the  existence  of  the  disability  only.  In  the  latter  class  are  to  be  ranked 
persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  or  convicted  of  bribery,  per- 
jury, or  subornation  of  peijury,  minors,  and  aliens  ;  the  disqualification 
of  the  latter,  however,  ceases  on  their  being  made  denizens,  or  natu* 
ndised  by  act  of  parliament.  To  these  may  also  be  added  aJl  persons 
receiving  'parochial  relief,  except  militia-men  absent  on  duty,  whose 
families  may  be  relieved  without  affecting  the  franchise.  By  the 
23  Geo.  III.  c  41.,  no  person  in  any  way  employed  in  collecting  or 
managing  the  duties  of  excise,  the  customs,  the  stamp  duties,  the 
duties  on  salt,  on  windows,  or  houses,  or  in  collecting  the  revenues  of 
the  post  office,  or  in  conveying  the  mail  to  or  from  foreign  parts 
is  allowed,  while  holding  such  employment,  to  give  his  vote,  or  in- 
terfere in  any  election,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  his  vote  at  the  same 
time  being  declared  void.  This  act,  however,  does  not  extend  to 
persons  engaged  in  collecting  the  land  tax,  or  any  other  rates  or 
duties  granted  by  act  of  parliament,  or  to  any  person  holding  any 
office  usually  granted  under  letters  patent  for  any  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance or  freehold.  Lords  of  parliament  are  also  disabled  from 
voting,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Qualification  of  County  Electors.  —  Before  the  Reform  Act,  the 
qualification  of  county  voters  was  regulated  by  the  act  of  8  Henry 
VI.  c.  1^  by  which  the  suffrage  was  limited  to  such  as  possessed 
freeholds  of  the  value  of  ^O^.  a  year  at  the  least,  clear  of  all  charges. 
These  freeholds,  however,  only  confer  a  vote  for  the  county  within 
which  they  are  situated.  The  late  Reform  Act  (2  Will.  IV.  c.  45., 
7th  June,  1832)  has  partially  restrained  the  franchise  in  respect  of 
freeholds  for  lives,  but  has  greatly  extended  it  in  respect  of  other  pro- 
perty, by  conferring  a  right  of  voting  upon  certain  lessees,  leaseholders, 
and  tenants  by  copy  of  court  roll,  or  other  similar  tenure.  By  that 
act,  no  person  is  to  vote  in  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  or  of 
members  for  any  city  or  town  being  a  county  of  itself,  in  respect  of 
any  freehold  lands  in  which  he  has  only  a  life  estate,  whether  for  his 
own  life  or  the  lives  of  others,  unless  in  actual  and  bond  fide  occupa- 
tion thereof,  or  except  they  came  to  him  by  marriage,  marriage 
settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  office,  or  unless 
they  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/.  above  all  rents 
and  charges.  All  persons,  however,  who  were  in  possession  of  such  life 
estates  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act,  are  expressly  excepted.  By  the 
same  act,  the  elective  franchise  for  counties  has  been  extended  to  persons 
seised  at  law  or  in  equity  of  any  lands  or  tenements  of  copyhold  or 
any  other  tenure  for  their  own  lives,  or  for  the  lives  of  others,  or  for 
any  other  larger  estate,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  10/.  per  annum. 
Leaseholders  of  lands  of  that  value,  whatever  may  be  their  tenure, 
whose  leases  were  originally  created  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  60 
years,  and  leaseholders  of  lands  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  SOL 
whose  leases  were  originally  created  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  20 
years,  are  now  also  entitled  to  vote ;  so,  also,  are  all  persons  who  occupy 
as  tenants,  any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  they  are  bond  fide  liable 
to  a  yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  50/.,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  this  pro- 
viso, that  no  person  being  only  a  sub-lessee,  or  the  assignee  of  any 
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under-lease,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  respect  of  any  such  term  of 
60  or  20  years,  unless  in  actual  occupation  of  the  premises. 

The  charges  of  which  the  lands  are  to  be  clear,  do  not,  it  should  be 
observed,  include  public  or  parliamentary  taxes^  church,  county,  or 
parochial  rates. 

Mortgagees  and  trustees  are  not  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  their 
trust  estates,  unless  in  actual  possession,  or  receipt  of  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits Qo  their  own  use,  as  it  should  seem,  sec  26.]  ;  nor  is  any  freeholder 
entitled  to  vote  in  a  county  election  in  respect  of  lands  and  premises  in  his 
own  occupation,  which  do  or  might  confer  on  him  the  right  of  voting 
for  any  city  or  borough;  and  no  copyholder,  leaseholder,  or  other 
tenant,  can  vote  in  a  county  election  in  respect  of  lands  and  premises 
which  do  or  might  confer  on  him,  or  any  other  persony  the  right  of 
voting  for  any  city  or  borough. 

Before  any  person  can  vote  at  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire, 
be  must  have  been  duly  regbtered ;  and  no  freeholder,  copyholder, 
customary  tenant,  or  tenant  in  ancient  demesne,  is  to  be  so  registered 
in  respect  of  any  lands,  unless  he  have  been  in  actual  possession,  or 
in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  his  own  use  for  6  calendar 
months,  at  the  least,  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year ;  and 
no  such  leaseholder,  occupier,  or  tenant,  is  to  be  so  registered  in  re- 
spect of  any  lands  he  may  so  hold,  unless  he  shall  have  been  in  actual 
possession,  or  in  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  his  own  use 
for  12  calendar  months,  at  the  least,  next  previous  to  the  last  day  in 
July  in  such  year.  All  lands  or  tenements,  however,  which  may  come 
to  any  person  at  any  time  within  the  above-mentioned  periods  by 
descent,  succession,  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  or  promotion  to 
any  benefice  in  the  church,  or  any  ofiice,  are  excepted  ;  and  for  these 
a  person  may  have  his  name  registered  as  a  voter  at  any  time,  however 
short  his  possession. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  property  which  a  person  possesses 
in  any  one  county,  it  confers  only  a  single  vote  :  the  same  person  may, 
however,  possess  votes  for  difierent  counties,  if  he  happen  to  have 
lands  of  a  sufiicient  value  within  each  of  them. 

QuaUjication  of  Electors  in  Boroughs.  —  The  qualification  for 
electors  in  cities  and  boroughs  depends  on  different  principles.  The 
prevalent  qualification  in  corporate  cities  or  towns  was  formerly 
the  freedom  of  the  place ;  but  it  differed  much  in  different  places, 
according  to  their  respective  charters,  customs,  and  constitutions.  In 
some,  the  right  of  voting  resided  in  the  freemen  or  liverymen;  in  others, 
it  was  vested  in  the  occupiers  of  certain  ancient  tenements  called 
burgage  tenements ;  and  in  others,  again,  all  who  occupied  a  house  or 
even  an  apartment  in  one,  were  entitled  to  vote.  By  the  late  act, 
however,  most  of  these  qualifications  have  been  discontinued  for  the 
future ;  and  now  no  person  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  any  city  or  borough,  except  in  respect  of  some  right  conferred 
by  the  act,  or  as  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  city  or 
town  being  a  county  of  itself)  as  a  freeholder  or  burgage  tenant: 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  all  the  present  electors  (t.  e.  persons  who,  at 
the  passing  of  the  act  on  7th  June,  1832,  were  electors)  shall  continue 
during  their  lives  to  exercise  their  right,  at  least  if  they  so  long  remain 
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qualified,  according  to  the  u^age  or  custom  of  their  respective  cities 
or  boroughs,  or  according  to  any  law  then  in  force,  and  shall  abo  duly 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  io  regard  to  registration  :  but  no 
person  is  to  be  registered  in  any  year,  unless  he  shall,  on  the  last  day  of 
July  in  such  year,  be  qualified  in  such  manner  as  would  entitle  him  to 
vote  if  such  day  were  the  day  of  election,  and  the  act  had  not  been 
passed ;  nor  unless  such  person  (where  his  qualification  shall  be  in  any 
city  or  borough)  shall  have  resided  therein  for  6  calendar  months 
next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year,  or  within  7  statute 
miles  of  the  place  where  the  poll  has  theretofore  been  taken;  nor 
unless  such  person  (where  his  qualification  should  be  within  any  place 
sharing  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough)  shall  have  resided  for 
6  calendar  months  within  such  place,  or  within  7  statute  miles  of  the 
place  sharing  in  the  election  :  and  if  any  person  neglects  to  have  his 
name  registered  in  respect  of  his  reserved  franchise  for  2  successive 
years,  it  is  lost  for  ever,  unless  such  omission  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  elector  having  received  parochial  relief,  or  in  consequence  of 
absence  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  his  Majesty. 

Under  the  new  franchise,  which  exists  alone  in  the  newly  created 
boroughs,  and  which  is  given  to  all  the  older  ones  (with  the  exception 
of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  representa- 
tion  of  which  no  change  has  been  made)  in  addition  to  the  other  qua- 
lifications previously  existing,  all  persons  who  occupy  within  any  city 
or  borough,  as  owners  or  tenants,  any  house  or  other  building,  being, 
either  separately  or  jointly  with  any  land  within  such  place,  occupied 
therewith  by  them  as  owners,  or  occupied  therewith  by  them  as  tenants 
under  the  same  landlord,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/., 
are,  if  duly  registered,  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or 
members  for  such  city  or  borough  :  no  person,  however,  is  entitled  to 
be  registered  in  any  year,  unless  he  have  occupied  such  prembes  for 
12  calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year,  nor 
unless  such  person  (where  such  premises  are  situate  in  any  parish  or 
township  in  which  there  shall  be  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor)  shall 
have  been  rated  in  respect  of  such  premises,  nor  unless  he  shall  have 
paid,  on  or  before  the  2()th  day  of  July  in  such  year,  all  the  poor  rates 
and  assessed  taxes  which  may  have  become  due  in  respect  of  such 
premises  previously  to  the  6th  day  of  April  then  next  preceding.  It 
is  also  necessary  for  the  voter  to  have  resided  in  the  place  for  which  he 
claims  to  vote,  6  months  previously  to  the  6th  day  of  July  in  such  year, 
or  within  7  statute  miles  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  him 
to  have  resided  the  whole  of  the  time  on  the  same  premises ;  it  is  sufii- 
cient  if  the  premises  are  within  the  borough,  and  have  been  occupied 
in  immediate  succession,  and  that  all  the  rates  and  taxes  have  been 
paid :  neither  is  it  necessary  that  a  person  should  be  sole  occupier, 
provided  the  premises  be  of  sufficient  value  to  give  a  10/L  qualification 
to  each  co-tenant  If  persons  are  omitted  in  the  rate,  the  act  gives  them 
a  power  to  insist  on  being  rated  ;  with  this  proviso,  that  where  under 
any  act  of  parliament  the  landlord  is  liable  for  the  poor's  rate,  the  fact 
of  rating  the  tenant,  though  the  tenant  insist  on  being  so  rated,  shall 
not  be  taken  to  exempt  the  landlord  from  his  liability  in  case  the 
tenant  fail  to  pay. 
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The  act  also  declares,  that  in  every  city  or  town  being  a  county  of 
itself,  in  the  election  of  members  for  which  freeholders  or  burgage 
tenants  either  with  or  without  any  superadded  qualification,  have  a 
right  to  vote,  every  such  freeholder  or  burgage  tenant  shall  have  a 
right  to  vote,  if  duly  registered  :  but  no  person  is  to  be  registered  in 
any  year,  in  respect  of  any  freehold  or  burgage  tenement,  unless  he 
shall  have  1>een  in  actual  possession,  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof,  for  12  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of 
July  in  such  year  (except  where  the  same  shall  have  come  to  him  by 
descent,  succession,  marriage,  marriage  settlement,  demise,  or  promo- 
tion to  any  benefice  in  the  church,  or  to  any  ofiice) ;  nor  unless  he  shall 
have  resided  for  6  calendar  months,  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in 
such  year,  within  such  city  or  town,  or  within  7  statute  miles  of  it 

The  act  also  makes  it  necessary  that  all  burgesses  or  freemen,  or 
freemen  and  Iiver3rmen,  shall  be  duly  registered ;  but  no  such  person 
is  to  be  so  registered  unless  he  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  July  in  each 
year,  be  qualified  in  such  manner  as  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if 
such  day  were  the  day  of  election  ;  nor  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for 
6  calendar  months,  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year, 
within  such  place,  or  within  7  statute  miles  of  the  place  where  the  poll 
has  theretofore  been  taken.  No  person,  however,  elected  or  ad- 
mitted a  burgess  or  freeman  since  the  1st  day  of  March  1831  other- 
wise than  in  respect  of  birth  or  servitude,  is  to  be  entitled  to  vote 
as  such,  or  to  be  registered ;  nor  is  any  person  to  be  so  entitled  as  a 
burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  birth,  unless  his  right  be  originally 
derived  from  or  through  some  person  who  was  a  burgess  or  freeman, 
or  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  such,  previous  to  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1831,  or  from  or  through  any  person  who  since  that  time  has 
become  a  burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  servitude.  Neither  is  any 
person  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  for  any  city  or  borough 
(other  than  a  city  or  town  being  a  county  of  itself,  in  the  election  for 
which  freeholders  or  burgage  tenants  have  a  right  to  vote)  in  respect 
of  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  burgage  tenement  or  freehold  acquired 
by  him  since  the  1st  day  of  March,  1831,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
come  to  or  been  acquired  by  such  person  since  that  day  and  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  act,  by  descent,  succession,  marriage  settlement, 
or  promotion  to  any  benefice  in  the  church,  or  to  any  ofiice.  It  is  also 
provided  that  no  person  shall  be  registered  as  a  voter,  who  shall,  within 
12  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  such  year, 
have  received  parochial  relief  or  other  similar  alms. 

Subject  to  these  alterations,  all  the  previous  laws  relating  to  the 
qualifications  and  disqualifications  of  electors  remain  in  force.  Nei- 
ther is  any  alteration  made  in  the  representation  of  the  two  Universi- 
ties. In  these  the  qualification  of  the  electors  consists  in  their  having 
taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  being  members  of  the  con- 
vocation or  senate. 

The  Reform  Act,  it  should  also  be  observed,  is  confined  to  England 
and  Wales ;  but  all  places  within  England  and  Wales,  whether  towns 
corporate  or  cinque  ports,  other  than  counties  and  divisions  of  coun- 
ties, and  also  Berwick-upon-Twee^i  are  included  under  the  terms 
cities  and  boroughs* 
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Registration.  —  For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  correct  register  of 
persons  duly  qualified  to  be  electors,  the  act  has  made  certain  provi- 
sions which  have  been  found  in  some  respects  defective.  These  are 
now  [July,  18S8]  undergoing  discussion  in  Parliament  with  a  view  to 
amendment ;  it  would  therefore  be  inexpedient  to  detail  them  here. 
The  leading  features  of  the  present  system  are,  however,  likely  to  be  | 

retained,  and  may,  therefore,  properly  be  noticed.  * 

With  respect  to  the  lists  of  county  voters,  the  overseers  and  church- 
wardens of  every  parish  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  them 
every  year  from  claims  sent  to  them  by  the  parties,  and  from  the  re- 
gister of  the  past  year.  The  lists  so  prepared  are  exhibited  to  public 
view,  and  the  persons  named  in  them  are  liable  to  be  objected  to  either 
by  the  parish  officers  or  by  third  persons. 

At  the  same  time  of  the  year,  the  parish  officers  and  town  clerks  of 
cities  and  boroughs  prepare  lists  of  their  several  electors,  which  are 
in  like  manner  exposed  to  public  view,  in  order  that  objections  may 
be  made  or  claims  put  in  by  those  who  have  been  omitted. 

Revision  of  the  Lists,  —  During  the  sunmier  circuits  in  every  year, 
barristers  are  appointed,  in  Middlesex  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  and 
in  the  other  counties  by  the  senior  judge  of  assize, — to  revise  the 
Ibts  as  well  of  the  borough  as  of  the  county  voters.  These  barristers 
are  to  make  their  circuits  (of  which  they  are  required  to  give  due 
notice)  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the  25th  of  October.  The 
lists  prepared  by  the  parish  officers  are  then  submitted  to  them,  in  the 
counties  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  in  the  boroughs  and  cities  by 
the  town  clerks  and  parish  officers.  Persons  duly  objected  to  are  then 
obliged  to  establish  their  qualifications  by  evidence ;  and  those  who 
claim  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  must  show  themselves  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  it  The  barristers  expunge  or  insert  the  names  accordingly^ 
and  sign  the  corrected  lists.  These  lists,  so  settled  by  the  revising 
barristers,  are  transmitted  (if  for  a  county)  to  the  clerks  of  the  peaces 
for  the  purpose  of  being  copied  and  formed  into  a  methodical  register 
of  county  electors.  The  lists  of  the  voters  in  cities  or  boroughs  are 
delivered  to  the  returning  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  copy  them  in 
like  manner  in  the  form  of  registers.  The  lists  so  copied  constitute 
the  registers  of  electors  qualified  to  vote  at  any  election  between  the 
1st  day  of  November  in  the  year  in  which  such  registers  shall  have 
been  made,  and  the  first  day  of  November  in  the  succeeding  year. 

AH  expenses  incurred  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  any  county  or 
district  in  causing  the  lists  to  be  copied  out  and  made  into  a  register  or 
otherwise,  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  or  dis- 
trict, the  account  having  been  first  laid  before  the  justices  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  The  expenses  of  the  revising  barristers  are  paid  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Qualification  of  Representatives,  —  The  same  disqualifications 
which  disable  a  person  from  being  an  elector,  disable  him,  also,  from 
being  a  representative ;  with  this  addition,  that  an  alien  cannot,  even 
though  naturalised,  sit  in  parliament ;  neither  can  any  of  the  15  judges, 
or  the  judges  of  session,  justiciary,  or  exchequer  in  Scotland,  nor  per- 
sons in  holy  orders.  The  exclusjpn  of  the  clergy  from  the  House  of 
Commons  was  by  no  means  the  clear  or  settled  practice  of  the  House 
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until  within  the  last  half  century.*  The  following  persons  are  also  dis- 
abled by  act  of  parliament ;  viz. :  all  persons  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  duties  or  taxes  created  since  1692  (except  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  U*easury),  commissioners  of  prizes,  transports,  sick  and 
wounded,  wine  licenses,  navy,  and  victualling ;  secretaries  or  receivers 
of  prizes^  comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts ;  agents  for  regiments ; 
governors  of  plantations  and  their  deputies ;  officers  of  Minorca  or 
Gibraltar ;  officers  of  the  excise  and  customs ;  clerks  or  deputies  in  the 
several  offices  of  the  treasury,  exchequer,  navy,  victualling,  admiralty, 
pay  of  the  army  or  navy ;  secretaries  of  state,  salt,  stamps,  appeals, 
wine  licenses,  hackney  coaches,  hawkers  and  pedlars ;  and  all  persons 
holding  an^  new  office  under  the  Crown,  created  since  1705;  and  all 
persons  enjoying  any  pensions  under  the  Crown ;  sheriffs  of  counties, 
and  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other  returning  officers,  are  also  ineligible 
for  their  respective  jurisdictions:  but  the  sheriff  of  one  county  is 
eligible  as  the  representative  of  another.  Neither  is  any  registrar  for 
registering  the  memorials  of  deeds,  &c.,  within  the  West  or  East 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  or  his  deputy,  capable  of  being  elected  ; 
nor  any  contractor  with  the  officers  of  government,  or  with  any  other 
person,  for  the  service  of  the  public,  so  long  as  he  holds  any  such  con- 
tract, or  derives  any  benefit  from  it.  If  any  member  accept  any  of 
these  situations,  or  any  other  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown,  except 
an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  accepting  a  new  commission,,  his  seat  is 
vacated :  in  the  latter  case  he  is  capable  of  being  re-elected.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  mentioned,  many  other  public  officers  are  disqualified  ; 
as  the  judges  of  the  Bankrupt  Court,  the  eommissioners  of  the  poor 
laws,  &C.  Indeed,  of  late  years  it  has  become  a  common  practice*  on 
creating  an  office,  to  attach  this  disqualification.  This  jealousy  of 
the  Crown  is  altogether  of  modem  growth,  for  we  are  not  aware  that, 
at  the  common  law  official  service  under  the  Crown  was  in  any  case 
deemed  to  render  a  person  unfit  to  be  the  chosen  representative  of  his 
fellow  subjects,  unless  the  service  was  of  a  nature  to  be  incompatible 
with  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  judges  of  the 
three  superior  courts  were  excluded  by  reason  of  their  attendance  on 
the  lords,  and  not  firom  any  political  grounds.  Persons  convicted  of 
bribery  at  any  election,  or  of  treating  the  electors  with  meat  and  drink, 
are  also  incapable  of  sitting  in  that  parliament  But,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, all  persons  may  sit  in  parliament  of  common  right ;  provided 
they  possess  the  necessary  qualification  either  of  real  or  personal  pro^< 
perty  required  by  an  act  whidi  has  just  been  passed  (1838).  If  a  per- 
son who  is  not  so  qualified  is  elected  and  returned,  the  return  is  void. 
By  a  statute  of  Anne,  any  candidate,  who  shall  be  proposed  to  be 
elected,  shall,  upon  reasonable  request  made  to  him  at  such  election, 
or  before  the  day  fixed  in  the  writ  of  summons  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  by  any  candidate  or  any  two  or  more  persons  having  a 
right  to  vote  at  such  election,  swear  to  his  qualification ;  which  oath 
is  to  be  returned  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  King's  Bench,  within 
three  months  after  the  election,  under  a  penalty  upon  the  sheriff  of 

*  Sec  I  BlackiUme,  175.  (n.  by  Christian]  ;  and  2  B*mei*M  Refarmaiion,  Append. 
No.  XVL,  XVIL,  XVIII. 
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100/.,  half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor ;  and  if  the  candidate  1 
so  required  refuses  to  take  the  oath  at  the  time  of  election,  or  before  , 
the  day  in  the  writ  mentioned  for  the  meeting  of  parliament^  his 
election  is  void ;  and  now,  by  the  S3  Geo.  II.  c  10.,  every  person 
chosen  to  serve  as  member  of  parliament  must  swear  to  his  qualifi- 
cation before  he  sits  at  a  debate  in  the  House,  or  votes ;  and  shall 
give  it  a  roll,  or  schedule,  containing  the  particulars  of  which  the 
same  consists,  and  where  situate,  or  his  election  shall  be  declared 
void,  and  a  new  writ  shall  issue.  By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland, 
it  is  declared,  that  the  qualification  in  respect  to  property  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  for  that  country  shall  be  the  same  as  is  provided  by  law  in 
the  cases  of  elections  for  counties,  cities,  apd  boroughs,  in  England, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  altered  by  act  of  parliament.  These  landed, 
qualifications,  however,  are  not  required  in  the  case  of  the  ddest  sons 
of  peers,  or  of  persons  qualified  to  be  knights  of  the  shire,  nor  for 
the  members  of  the  two  Universities.  The  right  of  the  Universities 
to  send  members  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  James 
I«,  though  there  is  an  instance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  a  par- 
liament summoned  to  consider  of  that  king's  title  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  in  which  writs  were  issued  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  re- 
quiring the  former  to  send  4  or  5,  and  the  latter  2  or  3,  of  their  most 
discreet  and  learned  lawyers,  for  that  purpose.  But  James  first  in- 
dulged them  with  the  privilege  of  constantly  returning  2  of  their  own 
body  to  represent  the  interests,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  the 
estate  of  letters. 

3.  method  of  holding  an  Election.  —  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  we  have 
to  consider  the  method  of  holding  an  election :  for  this  purpose  let  us 
suppose  the  parliament  dissolved,  and  the  usual  summons  calling  a 
new  one,  to  be  issued.  This  is  effected  by  a  warrant,  or  bill,  signed  by 
the  King,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  as  the  case  may  be,  directing  him  on  the  receipt  of 
it  to  cause  the  usual  number  of  writs  to  be  made  out  and  sealed  under 
the  great  seal ;  and  this  he  is  required  to  do,  by  statute,  without  delay. 
Between  the  dates  of  the  writs  so  to  be  issued,  and  the  time  of  their 
return,  a  space  of  40  days  must  intervene.  The  writs,  however,  are 
only  issued  by  the  Chancellor  on  the  first  summons  of  the  parliament ; 
if  a  vacancy  occurs  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  a  warrant  issues 
from  the  Speaker  under  the  order  of  the  House,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  Chancery,  directing  him  to  issue  a  new  writ  for  the  election 
of  a  member  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  The  Speaker  is  also  empowered 
by  statute,  during  any  recess  for  the  space  of  20  days  or  more, 
whether  under  prorogation  or  adjournment,  in  case  any  vacancies 
occur,  on  certificate  thereof  being  made  to  him  by  two  members,  to 
issue  his  warrant  in  like  manner  for  filling  them  up ;  and,  to  obviate 
any  inconvenience  that  might  occur  from  the  death  of  the  Speaker, 
his  seat  becoming  vacant,  or  his  absence  from  the  realm,  he  is  to 
nominate  a  certain  number  of  members  to  execute  the  powers  given  to 
him  by  the  act.  The  writs  thus  issued  are  directed  to  the  sheriffs 
of  the  different  counties,  who,  on  the  receipt  of  them,  send  precepts 
under  their  seals^  to  the  proper  returning  officers  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  within  their  respective  counties,  commanding  them  to  elect 
their  members. 
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'  The  retuniing  officers  in  the  new  boroughs  are  settled  by  the  act; 
they  are  usually  the  mayors  (if  any) of  their  respective  boroughs. 

In  the  counties  palatine,  the  writ  is  not  issued  directly  to  the  sheriff; 
but  to  an  intermediate  officer.  In  the  Cinque  Ports  it  is  directed  to 
the  lord  warden. 

The  county  elections  must  be  proceeded  with  by  the  sheriffs  in  per* 
son :  the  writ  itself  does  not  direct  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of 
election  with  minuteness ;  but  these  are  supplied  by  several  statutes, 
which  ordain,  that  the  sheriff  shall,  within  two  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  writ,  cause  proclamation  to  be  made,  at  the  usual  place  of  elec- 
tion, of  a  special  county  court,  to  be  holden  there  for  the  purpose  of 
such  election  only,  on  any  day  (except  Sunday),  not  later  than  the 
16th  day,  nor  earlier  than  the  10th,  from  the  day  of  making  such  pro- 
clamation. This  court,  when  held  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the 
shire,  must  be  convened  at  the  most  usual  place. 

The  election  of  members  for  cities  and  boroughs  must  take  place 
within  eight  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  precept,  four  days'  notice 
being  previously  given.  The  persons  chosen  are  to  be  returned  with 
the  precept  to  the  sheriffs. 

When  the  time  and  place  of  election  either  for  counties  or  boroughs 
have  been  fixed,  all  soldiers  quartered  in  the  place  are  removed,  at 
Least  one  day  before  the  election,  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  or  more ; 
and  are  not  suffered  to  return  till  one  day  after  the  poll  has  ended.  Riots 
have  been  frequently  held  to  make  elections  void.  By  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  power  of  determining 
contested  elections,  no  lord  of  parliament  or  lord  lieutenant  of  a 
county  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  commoners ;  and, 
by  statute,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county  shall  not  recommend  any 
member  for  it.  If  any  officer  of  the  excise,  customs,  stamps,  or  cer- 
tain other  branches  of  the  revenue,  presumes  to  intermeddle  in  elec- 
tions, by  persuading  or  dissuading  any  voter,  he  forfeits  100/L,  and  is 
disabled  from  holding  his  office.  It  has  also  been  enacted,  that  no 
candidate  shall,  after  the  date,  or  teste,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  writs,  or 
the  issue  of  the  summons,  or  after  any  vacancy  (if  the  parliament  be 
sitting),  give  any  money  or  entertainment  to  the  electors,  or  promise 
to  give  any  in  order  to  his  being  elected,  on  pain  of  being 
incapable  to  serve  for  that  constituency  in  that  parliament  And 
if  any  money,  gift,  office,  employment,  or  reward  be  given  to  any 
voter,  at  any  time,  in  order  to  influence  him  to  give  or  withhold  his 
vote,  as  well  he  that  takes  as  he  that  offers  such  bribe,  forfeits  SOOL, 
and  is  for  ever  disabled  from  voting  and  holding  any  office  in  any 
corporatiout  unless,  before  conviction,  he  shall  discover  some  other 
offender  of  the  same  kind,  and  then  he  is  indemnified  for  his  own 
offence. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  the  returning  officer  first  takes  an 
oath  against  bribery,  and  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office.  It  is 
then  usual,  in  cases  where  a  contest  is  expected,  for  the  persons  in- 
tending to  be  ^candidates  to  be  proposed  by  their  respective  friends ; 
after  which  they  usually  address  the  electors  themselves.  The  re- 
turning officer  then  requires  a  show  of  hands  on  behalf  of  each  candi- 
date^ and  declares  in  whose  favour  it  appears  to  be.    If  any  of  the 
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eandidates  who  are  in  the  minority  upon  the  show  of  hands  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result,  they  may  demand  a  polL  It  may  be  here 
proper  to  observe,  that  a  cancQdate  is  not  precluded  from  offering  him- 
self because  he  is  not  put  in  nomination  the  first  day :  a  new  one  may 
be  proposed  at  any  time  during  tHe  poll ;  but  the  electors  who  have 
once  given  their  suffrages  cannot  retract  or  alter  them  in  consideration 
of  that  or  any  other  circumstance. 

7^  Method  of  PoUing,  —  The  polling  is  to  commence  at  nine 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  but  two  after  the  day  fixed  for  the 
election  (unless  such  next  day  be  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  in  which 
case  it  is  to  commence  on  the  Monday  following),  at  the  principal 
place  of  election,  and  at  the  several  places  to  be  appointed  throughout 
the  county  or  division ;  and  such  polling  is  to  continue  for  two  days 
only,  being  successive  days,  for  seven  hours  on  the  first  day,  and 
eight  hours  on  the  second  day  of  polling :  no  poll  b  to  be  kept  open 
later  than  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  more  conveniently  taking  the  poll,  the  counties  and  divisions 
of  counties  are  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each  district  is  ap- 
pointed a  convenient  place  for  taking  the  polL  These  districts  and 
places  were  pointed  out  by  an  act  pa^ed  in  the  same  session  as  the 
Reform  Act,  which  has  since  undergone  some  amendments. 

The  sheriff  is  empowered  to  appoint  deputies  to  preside,  and  clerks 
to  take  the  poll,  at  the  principal  place  of  election,  and  also  at  the 
places  of  polling.  The  poll  clerks  at  the  close  of  each  day's  poll 
inclose  and  seal  their  books,  and  publicly  deliver  them  to  the  sheriff, 
under-sheriff,  or  deputy  presiding,  who  gives  a  receipt  for  the  same^ 
and  on  the  commencement  of  the  second  day's  poll  delivers  them  back 
so  inclosed  and  sealed,  to  the  persons  from  whom  he  received  them. 
On  the  final  close  of  the  poll,  every  such  deputy  forthwith  delivers  the 
poll-books  so  inclosed  and  sealed  to  the  sheriff  or  undei^sheriff, 
who  receives  and  keeps  all  the  poll-books  unopened  until  the  re- 
assembling of  the  court  on  the  day  next  but  one  after  the  close  of  the 
poll  (unless  the  next  day  but  one  be  Sunday  and  then  on  the  Monday 
following),  when  he  openly  breaks  the  seals,  casts  up  the  number  of 
votes,  declares  the  state  of  the  poll,  and  makes  proclamation  of  the 
members  chosen. 

In  all  matters  relative  to  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  the 
sheriff,  his  under-sheriff,  or  any  lawful  deputy  may  act  in  all  places 
having  any  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  if  ikej  were  part  of  such  sheriff's 
jurisdiction. 

The  method  of  taking  the  poll  in  cities  and  boroughs  is  nearly 
similar  to  that  in  the  counties,  but  the  5  Sc  6  William  IV.  cap.  36. 
limits  the  polling  to  1  day:  the  poll  is  to  commence  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  to  close  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Both  in  the  counties  and  boroughs,  if  riot  or  violence  occur,  the 
sheriff  or  other  returning  officer,  or  his  deputy  has  the  power  of 
adjourning  the  poll  until  the  day  following,  and  so  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  disturbance  ceases ;  and  the  days  on  which  the  adjournment 
takes  place  are  not  to  be  reckoned. 

The  booths  are  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  candidates ;  but, 
in  order  to  prevent  imposition,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  booth  erected  for 
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a  ooontf  election  is  to  exceed  45/I9  and  no  booth  erected  for  a  city  or 
borough  election,  25L  The  deputies  also,  appointed  by  the  returning 
officer,  are  to  be  paid  2  guineas  each,  and  the  clerks  1  guinea,  at  the 
expense  of  the  candidates. 

All  inquiry  and  discussion  upon  the  nature  of  the  qualification  of 
the  voter  at  the  time  of  the  election,  is  done  away  with.  The  only 
questions  permitted  to  be  asked  ^and  these  the  returning  officer,  if 
required  on  behalf  of  any  candidate,  is  to  put  to  any  voter  at  the 
time  of  tendering  his  vote^  are  — ''  Whether  he  is  the  same  person 
whose  name  appears  on  tne  register?  Whether  he  has  already 
voted  at  that  particular  place,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  same  county  or 
borough?  and  whether  he  continues  to  have  the  qualification  for 
which  his  name  was  originally  inserted  as  a  voter?"  These  questions, 
it  is  made  an  indictable  misdemeanor  to  answer  fabely.  The  returning 
officer  or  his  deputy  has  also  a  power,  if  called  upon  by  any  candidate, 
to  administer  an  oath,  or  affirmation  to  the  same  effect ;  but  no  other 
oath,  at  least  as  to  the  voter's  right  of  franchise,  is  permitted :  the  oath 
or  affirmation,  however,  against  bribery,  &c.  remains  unaltered. 
Scrutiny  before  the  returning  officer  is  also  abolished :  any  person, 
however,  whose  name  may  have  been  omitted  from  any  register  of 
voters  by  the  decuion  of  the  barrister  revising  the  lists,  may  tender 
his  vote  at  an  election,  and  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy  is  bound  to 
enter  upon  the  poll-book  every  vote  so  tendered;  distinguishing  the  same 
from  the  votes  admitted  and  allowed.  Upon  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  complaining  of  an  undue  election,  the  correctness  of  the 
register  may  be  impeached,  and  the  name  of  any  person  improperly 
inserted,  or  improperly  omitted,  in  consequence  of  the  wrong  decision 
of  the  revising  barrister,  may,  upon  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  petition,  be  ordered  to  be  omitted  or 
inserted  as  the  case  may  require;  and  the  return  may  either  be 
amended,  or  the  election  declared  void,  or  such  other  onier  made  as 
may  seem  proper. 

The  election  being  closed,  the  returning  officer  in  boroughs  returns 
his  precept  to  the  sheriff  with  the  persons  elected,  which  he  must  do 
6  days,  at  least,  before  the  return  of  the  writ.  The  sheriff  then  returns 
the  whole,  together  with  the  writ  for  the  county  and  the  knights 
elected  thereupon,  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery,  before  the 
day  of  the  meeting  if  it  be  a  new  parliament,  or  within  14>  days  of  the 
election,  if  it  be  an  occasional  vacancy.  The  certificate  of  election  is 
required  to  be  the  same  both  in  county  and  borough  elections :  it  con- 
sists of  indentures  under  the  seals  of  some  of  the  Sectors,  and  of  the 
returning  officer,  who  seals  a  counterpart.  This  practice  has  been 
constantly  complied  with,  and  seems  analogous  to  proceedings  upon 
inquisition  before  the  sheriff  and  coroner,  who  return  their  inquests 
under  seal.  Any  other  mode  of  making  a  return  has  been  held  bad, 
though  it  admits  of  amendment. 

If  the  sheriff  do  not  return  such  knights  only  as  are  duly  elected,  he 
forfeits,  by  the  old  statutes  of  Henry  VI.,  lOOL ;  and  the  returning 
officer  in  boroughs  for  a  like  false  return,  40/. ;  and  they  are,  be- 
sides, liable  to  an  action  in  which  double  damages  may  be  recovered. 
Any  person  bribing  the  returning  officer  forfeits  also  300^     But  the 
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membens  returned  by  him  are  the  sitting  members,  until  the  If  ouse  of 
Commons,  upon  petition,  adjudge  the  return  to  be  false  or  illegaL 
The  form  and  manner  of  proceedings  on  these  petitions  will  be 
described  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house. 

A  member,  when  once  duly  elected  and  returned,  cannot  resign  nor 
be  discharged ;  the  only  method  by  which  he  vacates  his  seat  is  by 
death,  acceptance  of  some  office  of  profit  under  goveniment,  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  or  expulsion. 

Sickness  was  formerly  urged  as  an  excuse,  and  it  was  held  that  an 
incurable  disease  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  granting  a  prayer  to 
be  removed  ;  but  the  modern  opinion  seems  to  l^,  that  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  infirmity  which  should  render  a  member 
incapable  of  serving,  is  such  as  to  exclude  it  as  a  ground  of  exemption. 

In  the  case  of  death,  the  method  of  proceeding  in  filling  up  the 
vacancy  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Accepting  places  of  trust  and  profit  under  the  Crown  vacates  a  seat ; 
and  some  placemen  are  incapable  of  being  re-elected,  others  not.  Of 
late,  the  strictness  of  the  law  which  prevents  a  member  from  vacating 
his  seat  has  been  evaded  by  obtaining  from  the  minister  an  appoint- 
ment to  an  inconsiderable  office  called  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds.  This  nominal  appointment  may  indeed  be  withheld,  but 
is  seldom  refused. 

A  Scotch  or  Irish  peerage  does  not  disqualify  a  person  from  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  House  of  Commons  cisum  a  right  of  expelling  members  for 
disgraceful  or  otherwise  improper  conduct  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who,  having  been  expelled,  was  again  returned,  it  was  made  a  ques- 
tion how  far  he  was  capable  of  sitting  in  the  same  parliament  The 
Commons  however  compromised  the  matter  by  ordering  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  expunged  from  the  journals,  and  re-admitting  him. 

If  a  person  be  elected  for  two  places,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  may 
choose  for  which  he  will  serve,  and  a  new  writ  issues  for  the  other ; 
but  a  member  who  has  once  taken  his  seat,  cannot  resign  it  for  the 
purpose  of  being  elected  for  another  place. 

Privileffes  of  Members  of  Parliament*  —  It  remains  only  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  privileges  of  members  of  parliament,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  their  right  of  exemption  from  arrest.  This  is  to  be 
considered,  however,  as  extending  only  to  arrest  on  civil  process,  as 
for  debt,  trespass,  or  contract ;  not  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  within  which  term  is  included  the  publication  of  libels : 
neither  is  a  member  protected  against  being  compelled,  by  process 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  other 
prerogative  writ,  directed  to  him :  it  has  also  been  determined,  that 
privilege  of  parliament  forms  no  ground  of  exemption  from  arrest 
for  contempt  in  disobeying  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Peers,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  enjoy  this  privilege  in  right  of 
their  peerage,  and  not  as  lords  of  parliament;  all  peers,  therefore,  whe- 
ther Scotch  or  Irish,  are  alike  entitled  to  it  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  enjoy  it  only  during  the  actual  session  of  parliament,  and 
40  days  before  and  after,  to  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  come  and  go, 
which,  as  parliament  is  seldom  prorogued  for  more  than  fourscore 
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days  at  a  time,  amounts  in  fact  to  tlie  whole  continuance  of  one  par* 
liaroent. 

The  same  regard  for  the  person  and  character  of  a  peer  or  member 
of  parliament  makes  it  a  high  offence  to  assault  or  slander  him ;  and 
the  Houses  have  frequently  taken  upon  themselves  to  punish  such 
offenders,  where  the  injury  offered  is  a  violation  of  their  known  pri- 
vileges. Reprimand,  or  commitment  to  custody  have  been  the  ordinary 
modes  of  punishment ;  but  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  punishment, 
and  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  have  been  the  subjects  of  dispute 
and  discussion  continually  recurring,  and  still  unsettled. 

Staiistieal  View  of  the  RepreserUative  St/stem,-^  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1834  to  inquire  into  the  expenses 
at  elections,  gave  in  their  report  some  valuable  statements  and  tables, 
affording  a  pretty  complete  view  of  the  statistical  details  connected 
with  our  representative  system.  The  number  of  voters  in  the  returns 
printed  by  the  Committee,  are  those  in  the  first  registry  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act :  The  result  of  subsequent  registrations  has 
been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  electors.  We 
subjoin  the  general  results  as  given  by  the  above  Committee,  and  the 
details  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Regliterecl  Eleeton.       Mtubtn. 

In  England,  40  coonties  have  -  -     344,564  144 

And  185  citieB,  boroughs,  and  towns  have      -     374»649  327 

Total  number  for  England  -    619,213  471 

In  Wales,  12  counties  have  -  -       25,815  15 

And  14  districts  of  boroughs  have        ••        »       11,309  14 

Total  number  for  Wales         •        •      37,124  29 


In  Scotland,  SO  counties  bate  -  -       33,115  SO 

And  76  dties,  boroughs,  &c  haTe        -  -      31,332  23 

Total  number  for  Scotland     •        -      64,447  53 


In  Ireland,  32  counties  have  -  *       60>607  64 

And  34  cities  and  towns  have  -  -      31,545  41 


Total  number  (br  Ireland  -       92,152  105 


The  result  is,  that  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  in  England 
and  Wales,  656,337,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  812,936  registered 
electors  in  1832;  and  taking  the  total  number  of  representatives 
at  658,  the  proportion  will  be,  at  an  average  of  Great  Britain, 
1,303,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1,235  electors  to  1  repre«> 
sentative.  It  b  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  the  electors  are  entered 
as  such  for  more  than  one  place  in  the  same  county,  and  also  as 
electors  in  different  counties  and  in  different  boroughs ;  and  in  some 
instances  under  more  than  one  qualification  in  the  same  city  or  bo- 
rough, so  that  the  exact  number  of  persons  having  the  suffrage  of 
electing  representatives  to  parliament  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained, 
but  they  must  be  considerably  within  tiie  numbers  above  stated.    The 
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committee  recommend,  Chat  in  all  future  registrations,  if  practicable^ 
the  name  of  an  elector  should  only  be  counted  once  in  each  register ; 
by  which,  hereafler,  the  number  of  electors  in  each  place  will  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  ascertaining  in 
how  many  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  or  universities,  any  one  elector 
may  be  registered.  It  is,  therefore,  at  best,  only  an  approximation  to 
the  exact  number  of  persons  entitled  to  the  suffrage^  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  present  state  of  the  registration. 

The  proportion  of  electors  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  population, 
both  in  the  cities  and  boroughs,  is  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  proportion 
of  electors  to  the  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  to  the 
gross  population,  is  also  nearly  the  same. 

Taking  the  gross  population  of  the  40  counties  in  England  (exclu- 
sive of  the  population  of  the  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  universities 
which  are  represented)  at  8,336,263,  and  the  number  of  electors  at 
S44},564f,  there  will  be  1  elector  in  every  24  of  the  population ;  whilst 
the  gross  population  in  the  185  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  being 
4,754,742,  and  the  number  of  electors  274,649,  there  will  be  1  elector 
in  every  17  of  the  population. 

In  Wales,  the  county  population  is  609,871,  and  the  electors  25,815, 
so  that  there  is  1  elector  in  every  23  persons;  whilst,  in  the  14  dis- 
tricts of  boroughs,  the  population  being  196,314,  and  the  electors 
11,309,  the  proportion  is  1  in  17. 

In  Scotland,  the  county  population  is  1,500,1079  and  the  number  of 
electors  33,115,  giving  1  elector  in  every  45  persons;  whilst  in  the 
boroughs,  the  population  being  865,007,  and  the  electors  31^332,  the 
proportion  is  1  in  every  27  persons. 

In  Ireland,  the  population  of  the  32  counties  is  7,027)509,  and  the 
number  of  electors  33,115,  giving  1  elector  in  every  115  of  the  popu- 
lation; whilst  the  34  cities  and  boroughs,  with  31,545  electors,  and  a 
population  of  739,892,  have  1  elector  in  every  22  persons. 

The  total  population  of  the  1 14  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom 
being  17,473,750,  and  the  number  of  electors  464,101,  the  proportion 
of  electors  is  1  in  every  37  persons ;  whilst  the  population  of  the  309 
cities  and  boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  6,655,952,  and  the 
number  of  electors  348,835,  the  proportion  is  1  elector  in  every  18 
persons. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  being  16,262,301,  and  the  electors 
720,784,  the  proportion  is  1  elector  in  every  22  persons. 

The  population  of  Ireland  being  7,767,401,  and  the  electors  92,152, 
the  proportion  is  1  elector  in  every  86  persons. ' 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  proportion  of  electors  to  the  gross  po- 
pulation is  1  elector  in  every  29  persons. 

The  114  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  send  253  members,  and 
the  309  cities  and  boroughs  send  405  members  to  parliament  In 
Great  Britain  there  are  1,303  electors,  at  an  average,  for  every  repre- 
sentative; whilst  in  Ireland  there  are  only  877  electors  for  every 
representative.  In  England  there  is  1  representative  in  every  27,794 ; 
and  in  Wales  1  in  every  27,799  of  the  gross  population ;  whilst  in 
Scotiand  there  is  1  representative  in  every  44,624 ;  and  in  Ireland  1 
in  every  73,975  of  the  gross  population.    If  the  whole  population  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  were  equally  divided  into  658  distriets,  there 
would  be  36,519  persons  for  every  representative. 

The  number  of  electors  being  6 19,21 3,  and  the  number  of  males  of 
20  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  England  being  3,19999849  the  propor- 
tion is  1  elector  in  every  5  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  in 
Wales  nearly  the  same  proportion  obtains.  In  Scotland  there  is  1 
elector  in  every  8 ;  and  in  Ireland  1  in  every  20  males  of  20  years 
and  upwards.  There  being  5,812,276  males  of  20  years  and  upwards 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  812,916  electors,  the  average  proportion 
is  1  elector  in  every  7  males,  or  14  in  every  100  males. 

An  average  of  the  counties  in  England  gives  2,302  electors  for 
every  member;  and  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  839.  In  Scotland 
the  counties  average  1,103  electors  for  every  member;  but  some, 
as  Bute,  have  only  279,  and  Caithness  only  201  electors.  The  cities 
and  boroughs  average  1,362  for  one  member;  but  some  of  them,  as 
the  Dysart  district,  have  only  507 ;  and  the  Haddington  district  only 
545  electors.  The  average  of  the  32  counties  in  Ireland  gives  947 
electors  for  every  member,  and  the  34  cities  and  boroughs  769  electa 
ors  for  every  member. — {Reparty  p.  6,  7.) 

Since  the  above  report,  a  series  of  returns  have  been  made  to  ihq 
House  of  Commons,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  regbtered 
electors,  both  for  counties  and  boroughs,  has  very  greatly  increased. 
These  returns  have  not  been  classified,  nor  has  any  general  abstract  of 
them  been  published,  but  they  sufficiently  indicate  that  no  reliuice 
can  any  longer  be  placed  on  the  numbers  detailed  In  the  above  report^ 
though  we  believe  the  proportions  are  not  materially  different  —  See 
the  printed  papers  of  the  House,  April  1838. 

Changes  effected  in  the  Places  returning  Members  by  the  Reform  AcL 
— The  form  of  a  writ  of  summons,  which  directs  the  sheriff  to  cause 
representatives  to  be  returned  from  every  city  and  borough  within  his 
bailiwick,  would  seem  to  imply  a  power,  if  not  a  duty,  to  include  in 
his  return  any  new  boroughs  that  should  from  time  to  time  grow  into 
importance :  we  have  reason  to  know  that  such  was  in  fact  the  case, 
and  that  new  towns  were  accordingly  received  into  the  legislative 
assembly  without  any  apparent  resort  to  the  parliament  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  sanctioning  their  enfranchisement  It  is  equally  clear  that 
boroughs  which  hsd  fallen  into  decay  were  not  unfrequenUy  omitted 
in  the  sheriff's  returns.* 

An  act  passed  in  the  5  Rich.  II.,  s.  2.  c.  4.,  and  levelled  at  the  par« 
tiality  of  sheriffs,  rendered  it  thenceforth  illegal  to  omit  any  place  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  summoned  to  parliament ;  and  the  Acts  of 
Union  with  Scotiand  and  Ireland,  by  fixing  the  relative  number  of  mem- 
bers sent  by  each  part  of  Uie  United  Kingdom,  have  been  considered 
as  virtually  determining  the  prerogative  of  summoning  any  new  bo- 
roughs.f  Hence  it  is  that  few  changes  in  the  representative  system 
have  been  effected  since  the  Revolution,  and  none  without  the  inter- 
ference and  authority  of  the  parliament  At  length,  the  important 
act  for  the  reform  of  the  representation,  already  referred  to,  was 

*   Hejfwood  on  Borough  EUeiumit  p.  37. 

f  See,  however,  Pafyrave^t  Riffhi  of  Dormant  Borought,     Lond.  1 830. 
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passed^  under  which  a  very  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  county  members  and  in  the  boroughs  by  which  burgesses 
are  returned  to  parliament.  The  following  boroughs  of  small  extent 
and  population  were  wholly  dbfranchised:— 


Aldborottgh, 

Aldeburgh, 

AmershaiDy 

Appleby, 

B^eralaton, 

Bishops'  Castle, 

Blechingley, 

Boroughbridge, 

Bossiney* 

Bramber, 

Brackley, 

CalUngton, 

Camelford, 

Castle  Rising, 

Corfe  Casths, 


Downton, 

Dunwieh, 

East  Grimsteadi 

East  Looe, 

Fowey, 

Gatton, 

Great  Bedwin, 

Hasleinere» 

Hedon, 

Heytesbury, 

Htgham  Ferrers, 

Hindon, 

Ilchester, 

Lostwithiel, 

Ludgershall, 


Milboroe  Port, 

Minehead» 

Newport, 

Newtown, 

Newton, 

New  Romney, 

OkehamptoD, 

Old  Sarunii 

Orford, 

Plympton, 

Queenborough, 

Saltash, 

Seaford, 

Steyning, 


Scockbridge, 
St.  Germainsy 
Sl  Mawe's, 
St.  Michaers,  or 

Midshall, 
Tregony, 
WendoveTt 
Weobly, 
West  Looe, 
Whitchurch, 
Winchelsea, 
Wootton  Basset, 
Yarmouth,  Isle  of 

Wight. 


Other  boroughs,  again,  were  deprived  of  one  of  their  members  t 
these  were, — 


Arundel, 

Ashburton, 

Calne, 

Christchureb, 

Clitheroe, 

Dartmouth, 

Droitwicb, 

Eye, 


Great  Ghrimsby, 
HelstoD, 
Hordiam, 
Hythe,  ' 
Launceston, 
Liskeard, 
Lyme  Regis, 
Mfllmesbury, 


Midhurst, 

Morpeth, 

Northallerton, 

Petersfield, 

Reigate, 

Rye, 

Shaftesbury, 

St.  Ives, 


Thirsk, 

WaUingford, 

Wareham, 

Westbury, 

Wilton, 

Woodstock. 


Of  the  142  members,  thus  taken  away,  65  were  given  to  countiesi 
including  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
13,  were  given  to  the  following  places,  viz.: — 


7Vk>  MembtrB  each^ 


Birmingham, 

Blackburn, 

Bolton, 

Bradford, 

Brighton, 

Deronport, 


Finsbury, 

Greenwich, 

Halifax, 

Lambeth, 

Leeds, 

Macclesfield, 


Manchester, 

Mary-le-bone, 

Oldham, 

Sheffield, 

Stockport, 

Stoke-upon-Trvnt, 


Stroud, 
Sunderland, 
Tower  Hamlets,  and 
Wolverhampton* 


One  Member  eocA, 


Ashtouounder-Lyne,  Frome, 
Bury,  Gateshead, 

Chatham,  Huddersfield, 

Cheltenham,  Kendal, 

Dudley,  Kidderminster, 


Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Rochdale^ 
Salford, 
South  Shields, 
Tyncmouth, 


Wakefield, 
Walsall, 
Warrington, 
Whitby,  and 
Whitehaven. 


Besides  these  entire  alterations,  other  boroughs  were  extended  so  as 
to  increase  the  elective  body. 

The  13  members  unaccounted  for  in  the  above  summary  were  trans- 
ferred, 8  to  Scotland  and  5  to  Ireland. 
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Srct.  III.    Procedure  in  Parliament* 

When  the  two  houses  have  assembled  at  Westminster,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  their  meeting,  the  Lord  Chancefflor  acquaints  the  Loids^ 
that  his  Majesty  not  thinking  fit  to  be  personally  present,  had  been 
pleased  to  cause  a  commission  to  be  issued  under  the  great  seal  for 
the  opening  of  Parliament.  The  Lords  Commissioners  then  send  a 
message  to  the  Commons,  desiring  their  immediate  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  the  commission  has  been  read  by  the  clerk, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  states,  that  his  Majesty  will  declare  the  causes 
of  calling  the  Parliament,  when  the  members  of  both  houses  shall 
be  sworn ;  and  it  being  necessary  that  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  first  chosen,  he  informs  the  members  of  that 
house  that  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  they  do  choose  their 
Speaker,  and  present  him  for  approbation  on  a  day  mentioned.  On 
their  return,  the  Commons  proceed  immediately  to  the  choice  of  a 
Speaker,  while  the  Lords  are  taking  the  oaths.  At  the  time  appointed 
for  presenting  the  Speaker  for  his  Majesty's  approbation,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  again  desire  the  attendance  of  the  Commons,  when  the 
Speaker  acquaints  their  Lordships  that  he  has  been  chosen,  and  ex- 
presses a  sense  of  his  incapacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  s 
the  Lord  Chancellor  assures  him  of  his  Majesty's  a|^robation ;  on 
which  he  lays  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  Commons,  to  all  their  ancient 
and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges ;  which  being  confirmed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  retires,  accompanied  by  the  Commons,  and  takes 
the  oaths  before  any  other  member.  The  ceremony  of  swearing  oc« 
cupies  two  or  three  days,  after  which  the  King,  either  in  person  or 
by  commission,  declares  the  causes  of  calling  the  Parliament  in  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  *<  the  Speech."  From  this  time  the  business 
of  the  session  is  practically  commenced. 

The  Lords  then  adjourn  to  unrobe,  and,  on  the  house  being  re* 
Bumed,  the  Lord  Chancellor  reports  his  Majesty's  speech,  which 
is  read  by  the  cleric,  and  some  peer  moves  that  a  humble  address  be 
presented,  expressive  of  their  thanks.  On  returning  from  the  Upper 
House,  the  Commons  read  a  bill,  in  order  to  preserve  the  privilege  of 
not  giving  priority  to  the  King's  speech.  They  then,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Lords,  vote  an  address.  The  address  having  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  respective  houses,  each  appoints  a  deputation  to 
attend  the  Kin^,  and  learn  when  it  will  be  his  pleasure  to  receive 
them  ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  they  are  presented,  the  members  of 
each  house  accompanying  their  address  in  a  body. 

The  House  of  Lords,  before  entering  on  the  business  of  the  session, 
appoints  certain  committees.  They  are  the  committees  of  privileges 
and  for  religion  i  committees  sit  in  rooms  near  the  houses,  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  several  frequently  sitting  at  the  same  time ;  no  com* 
mittee,  however,  can  sit  while  that  house,  of  which  it  is  a  committee^ 
is  sitting,-  unless  by  special  leave. 

In  the  committees  of  the  Commons,  a  member  is  usually  selected  as 
chairman  for  the  occasion,  who,  like  the  Speaker,  has  a  casting  vote. 
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The  other  particulars,  with  respect  to  the  method  of  proceeding  in 
committees,  will  be  given  afterwards. 

The  method  of  proceeding  with  business  is  nearly  the  same  in  both 
houses.  The  usual  time  for  their  assembling  is  4  o'clock,  but  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  meets  earlier  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business  in  its  judicial  capacity.  In  the  Upper 
House,  3  peers  constitute  a  quorum ;  in  the  Commons,  40  members 
must  be  present.  Before  any  business  is  entered  upon,  by  either  houscy 
prayers  are  read ;  in  the  Lords  by  a  bishop,  in  the  Commons  by  their 
chaplain.  In  the  House  of  Conmions,  a  few  minutes  before  4>,  the 
Speaker  takes  his  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  table  on  the  right ; 
the  chaplain  of  the  house  being  placed  also  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
table,  on  the  left :  as  soon  as  prayers  have  been  read,  the  Speaker* 
standing  before  the  chair,  proceeds  to  count  the  house,  including 
himself,  when,  if  40  members  be  present,  he  takes  the  chair,  and  the 
mace  is  laid  before  him  on  the  table ;  the  house  is  then  said  to  be 
constituted.  If  there  be  not  40  members  at  4  o'clock,  the  Speaker 
declares  the  house  adjourned  to  the  next  day  of  sitting ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  also  takes  the  chair,  such  being  the  standing  order  of  the 
house.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  peer  brings  in  a  bill  without 
obtaining  leave;  he  must,  however,  give  notice  of  his  intention* 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  bill  to  be  introduced  relates  to 
public  matters,  with  the  exception  of  supply  as  will  be  mentioned 
afterwards,  it  is  necessary  for  the  member  bringing  it  in  to  move  for 
leave,  which  motion  is  printed  in  the  votes  for  the  information  of 
members.  On  the  day  fixed  for  making  the  motion,  he  briefly  states 
the  principle  and  object  of  the  bill,  and  moves  for  leave  to  introduce 
it ;  if  the  house  consent,  an  order  for  its  introduction  is  made,  and,  at 
the  time  appointed,  the  biU  in  manuscript  is  brought  in,  with  blank 
places  left  for  the  insertion  of  any  thing  that  may  be  doubtful,  such 
as  dates,  &c  &c  The  introducer  then  moves  that  it  be  read  a  first 
time,  which  being  seconded,  a  debate,  if  the  bill  is  opposed,  usually 
ensues  (  after  which,  the  question  is  put,  and,  if  carried,  an  order  is  made 
for  the  printing  of  the  bill,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  second  reading. 
After  the  second  reading  the  bill  is  committed  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house ;  on  some  occasions  to  a  select  committee,  whose  report, 
when  made,  is  proceeded  with,  as  if  the  bill  had  been  then  read  a  second 
time*  To  form  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the  Speaker  quits 
the  chair,  and  may  debate  as  a  private  member :  when  the  house  sits  in 
committee,  the  mace  is  always  taken  off  the  table.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  some  peer,  as  already  stated,  is  appointed  chairman  of  com- 
mittees for,  the  session.  In  the  Commons,  a  member  is  chosen  for  the 
occasion.  In  these  committees,  the  bill  is  debated  clause  by  clause^ 
amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  bill  entirely 
new  modelled.  If  there  be  not  time  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
clauses  at  one  sitting,  the  Speaker  having  again  taken  the  chair,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  reports  progress,  and  asks  leave  to  sit 
again.  The  principal  advantage  of  a  committee  consists  in  the  greater 
freedom  of  debate ;  a  member,  for  instance,  in  committee  is  not  re- 
stricted  to  speaking  once  only  on  the  same  point :  a  committee,  too, 
admits  of  inquiries  being  made,  and  questions  being  put  on  each  ser 
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parate  ckuse,  which  could  not  generally  be  done  in  the  house  itself. 
It  can,  howerer,  do  so  (but  this  seems  the  only  exception)  on  a  report 
being  brought  up  from  a  committee*  When  every  clause  has  been 
gone  through  and  agreed  on  in  committee,  the  report  is  brought  up, 
that  is,  the  bill,  with  all  the  amendments  made  in  it,  and  a  day  fixed 
for  taking  the  report  into  consideration.  Frequently,  indeed,  the 
Speaker  at  the  time  takes  the  chair,  and,  the  house  being  then  re- 
sumed, progress  is  reported.  When  the  report  is  brought  up  at  a 
future  day,  the  house  considers  the  whole  bill  again ;  and  the  question 
may,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  be  put  upon  every  clause  and  amend- 
ment When  the  house  has  agreed  or  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  committee,  and  sometimes  added  new  amendments  of  its  own, 
the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  which  is  done  on  one  or  more  long 
roUs  of  parchment  sewed  together,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  third 
reading.  If  the  third  reading  be  agreed  to,  the  house  proceeds  to 
eonsider  whether  it  shall  pass  the  bill  to  which  it  has  agreed ;  when 
farther  amendments  are  not  unfrequently  again  made.  The  Speaker 
then,  as  on  its  passing  the  former  stages,  opens  the  contents  of  the 
bill,  and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  the  question,  whether  it  shall 
pass.  These  several  readings  take  place  at  stated  intervals ;  but  there 
are  precedents  in  cases  of  emergency,  of  biUs  being  read  twice,  and 
even  three  times,  on  the  same  day. 

When  a  bill  has  thus  passed  through  the  house  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced, if  it  be  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  indorsed  '<  soii  bailie  aux 
Commons"  and  sent  down  to  the  latter  by  their  messengers  accordingly. 
A  bill  that  has  passed  the  Commons  is,  in  like  manner,  written  on  by 
the  clerk,  within,  on  the  top  of  the  right-hand  side,  **  soii  bailU  aux 
Seigneurs,"  It  is  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  eight  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  house,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bill  sent  to  the 
Commons,  by  an  official  messenger.  It  then  passes  through  the  same 
forms  in  the  house  to  which  it  is  sent,  as  it  did  in  the  house  from 
which  it  came  (except  the  engrossing,  which  has  already  been  done) : 
if  it  be  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  which  prevents  unbecoming 
altercations.  If  it  be  agreed  to,  the  house  in  possession  of  the 
bill  sends  a  message  to  the  other  house  stating  that  they  have  agreed 
to  the^same.  The  House  of  Lords,  should  they  send  the  message^ 
retains  possessiop  of  the  bill,  unless  it  be  a  money  bill ;  but  if  the 
House  of  Commons  send  the  message,  the  bill  u  returned  to  the  Lords. 
Should  any  amendments,  however,  be  made  by  the  house  to  which  the 
bill  b  earned,  such  amendments  are  sent,  along  with  the  bill,  to  receive 
the  ooncurrenee  of  the  house  from  which  it  was  brought ;  and  if  that 
house  agree  to  them,  it  sends  a  message  to  that  efiect  to  the  other. 
If  the  amendments  are  disagreed  to,  a  conference  is  requested  between 
the  houses,  at  which,  in  general,  the  matters  in  dispute  are  adjusted ; 
Mf  however,  both  houses  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  All 
bills  that  have  passed  both  houses  are  deposited  with  the  peers  to  await 
the  roval  assent,  except  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  supply,  which,  after 
receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  is  always  sent  back  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  a  bill  has  passed  one  house  and  been 
sent  to  the  other,  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  founded, 
not  upon  facts  of  general  notoriety,  but  upon  special  facts  that  must 
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necessarily  be  proved  by  evidence*  it  is  usual  for  the  kouse  of  ] 
ment  to  which  the  bill  is  sent,  to  ask,  either  by  message  or  at  i 
ference,  the  grounds  and  evidence  on  which  the  bill  has  passed 
this  evidence,  whether  arising  out  of  papers  or  from  the  exami 
of  witnesses,  is  immediately  communicated :  but,  faiiher  than  i 
is  irregular  for  either  house  to  inquire  why  the  house  in  whi( 
bill  took  its  rise  passed  it  in  such  or  such  a  manner ;  nor  would 
permitted  to  acquaint  the  house  to  which  it  is  sent  that  it  had ; 
unanimously.  A  bill  may  be  opposed  in  any  of  the  three  stage 
the  most  usual  time  for  opposition  is  at  the  second  reading, 
principle  of  the  bill,  however,  is  not  objected  to,  it  is  usual  to 
it  to  pass  this  reading  also,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  commiti 
the  hope  of  removing  in  the  committee  the  objectionable  parts, 
a  bill  has  been  thrown  out,  it  ought  not  to  be  again  brought  in  i 
the  same  session.    This  rule,  however,  is  sometimes  evaded. 

In  passing  private  bills,  great  care  is  used  that  no  one  may  be 
by  surprise.  Such  bilb  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced  on 
notice  of  motion,  but  a  petition  must  be  presented  in  whic 
grievance  desired  to  be  remedied  must  be  set  forth.  This,  if 
founded  on  facts  in  their  nature  disputable,  u  then  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  examine  [into  the  matter  alleged,  and,  if,  neci 
hear  counsel  for  and  against  the  petition.  When  the  committe 
made  their  report,  then,  or,  if  no  reference  be  necessary  to  a  co 
tee,  upon  the  petition  itself,  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
whole  proceedings,  as  regards  private  4)iils,  are  undergoing  re^ 
but  this  work  cannot  be  delayed  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the 
ation. 

To  hinder  the  time  of  the  house  being  too  much  occupied  by  ] 
bills,  some  period  is  usually  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  a  s 
after  which  no  petitions  for  private  bills  are  received. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the  bill  begin  there,  it  is  referred, 
of  a  private  nature,  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  the  facts  a 
to  see  that  all  necessary  parties  consent,  and  to  settle  all  po 
technical  propriety.  In  many  cases  where  different  interes 
affected,  as  in  inclosure  bills,  it  is  necessary  that  notice  should  1 
viously  given  to  all  parties  interested,  both  of  the  intention  of 
ing  for  a  bill  and  of  its  purport  and  effect.  Besides  which,  thre 
jnust  elapse;  and  the  committee  to  which  it  is  referred,  and 
must  be  composed  of  eight  members  at  least,  are  not  allowec 
until  a  week's  notice  has  been  given  by  a  paper  posted  up 
lobby.  If  the  opposition  be  to  the  principle,  or  the  whole  of  tl 
the  parties  opposing  it  should  present  a  petition  to  be  heard  agi 
by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house  before  the  second  reading ;  1 
instances  have  occurred  of  this  indulgence  being  granted  on  bi 
up  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  even  on  the  third  readin 
they  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  to  particular 
only,  they  should  pray  to  be  heard  against  it  before  the  commit 
whom  their  petition,  together  with  the  bill,  will  then  be  referre 

Each  house  has  an  equal  right  to  originate  and  pass  bills 
these  exceptions,  that  the  Lords  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  orig 
biUs  for  restitution  of  honours  or  in  blood ;  and  the  House  of 
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raons  all  hiOa  of  supply,  in  respect  to  which  the  Lords  are'to  have  no 
other  voice  than  as  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  by  their  assent,  to 
give  the  measure  the  authority  of  a  law.  Bills,  also,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  regulation  of  such  matters  as  relate  more  particularly 
to  one  house  than  the  other,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  originate  with 
that  house  to  which  they  more  peculiarly  belong. 

There  is,  however,  one  bill  which  begins  neither  with  the  Lords  nor 
Commons,  but  with  the  Crown,  and  that  is  a  bill  for  a  general  pardon. 
This  is  first  ugned  by  the  Crown :  it  is  then  transmitted  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  in  each  of  which  it  is  only  read  once.  It  must  after< 
wards,  however,  receive  the  King's  assent,  like  other  public  bills. 

With  regard  to  the  important  privilege  assumed  by  the  Commons  of 
introducing  all  bills  relating  to  money  matters,  we  may  observe  that  it 
was  a  standing  order  of  the  house,  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1667—* 
^  That  no  motion  or  proposition  for  an  aid  or  charge  upon  the  people 
should  be  presently  entered  upon,  and  that  all  such  propositions  should 
receive  their  first  discussion  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.*' 
Upon  the  same  principle,  viz.  *'  that  when  money  is  to  be  raised  upon 
the  subject,  the  proposition  should  have  the  fullest  and  most  frequent 
discussion,"  the  Commons  have  determined  "  that  no  bills  for  any 
work  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  tolls  or  duties  to  be  levied  in  par« 
ticular  places,  should  be  brought  in  until  the  petition  for  the  bill  had 
been  referred  to  a  committee  and  examined."  And  not  only  must  all 
propositions  with  respect  to  the  public  supply  be  discussed,  but  they 
must  also  take  their  rise  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  way  is  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  session,  to  move  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  com* 
mittee,  to  take  into  consideration  that  part  of  the  King's  speech  re* 
lating  to  supply ;  whereupon  the  house  accordingly  resolves  itself  into 
a  committee,  which  is  termed  a  committee  of  supply.  The  part  of  the 
King's  speech  relative  to  the  estimates  is  then  read,  and  the  quantum 
of  supply  is  moved  and  considered.  The  committee  of  supply,  as  it  is 
appointed  only  to  consider  of  the  supplying  the  aids  which  are  demanded 
by  the  Crown,  can  properly  have  no  cognisance  of  any  matters  but 
such  as  are  laid  before  the  house  by  the  direction  of  the  Crown :  if  it 
be  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  not  required 
by  the  Crown  for  public  service,  such  grant  cannot  be  moved  in  the 
committee  of  supply.  Another  rule,  however,  requires  that  the  house 
shall  receive  no  petition  for  any  sum  of  money  relating  to  public  ser^ 
yice,  but  what  is  recommended  from  the  Crown ;  and  the  uniform 
practice  has  been  to  apply  this  order  to  all  petitions  for  public  money, 
whether  the  grounds  of  such  applications  be  public  or  private :  it  is 
usual,  therefore,  for  all  grants  of  the  public  money  indiscriminately  to 
eonte  recommended  by  a  message  from  the  Crown,  which  at  once  gives 
the  committee  cognisance  of  them.  When  the  resolution  that  a  cer* 
tain  sum  be  granted  is  reported  to  the  house,  and  agreed  to,  it  is  then 
referred  to  another  committee,  which  is  ^o  formed  of  the  whole 
house,  termed  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  consider  how  thd 
grant  is  to  be  raised.  This  committee  like  the  former,  being  for  a 
specific  purpose,  cannot  consider  the  means  of  raising  any  sum  not 
included  in  the  vote  of  the  committee  of  supply ;  and,  to  enable  them 
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to  do  so,  the  matter  must  be  specially  referred  to  them  by  the 
The  better  way,  however,  seems  to  be  to  refer  it  to  a  committee 
whole  house  appointed  for  the  particular  purpose.  Another 
the  House  of  Commons  is,  that,  pending  a  bill  for  imposing  a 
or  duty,  no  petition  against  it  shall  be  received ;  the  object  of 
seems  to  be  principally  one  of  convenience,  in  order  that  the 
may  not  be  interrupted  by  the  endless  numbers  of  petitions 
might  be  sent  up  from  persons  who  might  happen  more  imme 
to  suffer.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  extend  to  petitions  fr< 
city  of  London,  in  consequence  of  the  different  usage  of  the 
with  respect  to  them.  The  contents  of  a  petition  from  the  c( 
tion  of  the  city  of  London  are  not  opened  by  a  member,  as  oi 
occasions,  but  the  petition  is  brought  at  once  to  the  bar  of  the 
by  the  sheriff,  and,  without  any  question  being  put,  he  deliver 
the  clerk,  who  brings  it  to  the  table ;  after  which,  the  sheriffs 
withdrawn,  the  speaker  puts  the  question  whether  the  petition  b 
the  question,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  carried  in  the  affirmativ 
then,  and  not  until  then,  the  house  become  acquainted  with  i 
tents,  and  dispose  of  it  as  they  think  proper.  Petitions  may,  ho 
be  presented  in  any  subsequent  session,  praying  the  repeal  ox  ri 
deration  of  any  taxes  imposed  in  a  former  one. 

Bills  of  supply,  like  all  other  bills,  are  sent  up  to  the  Lords  fc 
assent,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  any  alteration  or  a 
ment  in  them :  if  they  do,  the  bill,  on  being  sent  back  to  the 
mons,  is  rejected  as  a  matter  of  course  without  entering  into  a 
deration  of  the  amendments.  The  following  rules,  taken  froc 
selfs  Precedents  of  Parliameniy  contain  the  principal  distinctioi 
the  right  of  inteiference  by  the  Lords :  — 

1st.  That  in  bills  of  aid  and  supply,  the  Lords,  as  they  cannoi 
them,  so  neither  can  they  make  any  alterations,  either  as  to  the 
tum  of  the  rate,  or  the  disposition  of  it ;  or,  indeed,  any  amen 
whatever,  except  in  correcting  verbal  or  literal  mbtakes ;  an^ 
these  the  House  of  Commons  direct  to  be  entered  specially  ii 
journals  so  that  the  nature  of  the  amendments  may  appear,  an 
no  argument  prejudicial  to  their  privileges  may  be  drawn  aftei 
from  their  having  agreed  to  such  amendments. 

2d.  That  in  bills  which  are  not  the  special  grant  of  suppl 
which,  however,  impose  pecuniary  burdens  on  the  people,  such  i 
for  turnpike  roads,  for  navigations,  for  paving,  for  managing  the 
&c.  &c.  for  which  purposes  tolls  and  rates  must  be  collected,  in 
though  the  Lords  may  make  amendments,  their  amendments  mi 
make  any  alteration  in  the  quantum  of  the  toll  or  rate,  Uie  disp 
or  duration  of  it,  or  the  persons,  commissioners,  or  directors  app 
to  manage  it.  In  all  the  other  part  and  clauses  of  these  bills,  no 
tive  to  any  of  these  matters,  the  Commons  have  not  objected 
Lords  making  alterations  or  amendments. 

Sd.  Where  the  bills,  or  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  i 
to  be  of  a  nature  which,  though  not  immediately,  yet  in  their 
quences  may  bring  a  charge  upon  the  people,  the  Commons 
denied  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  make  such  amendments,  and  the 
have  acquiesced. 
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LasUy.  The  Commons  insist,  that  the  Lords  have  no  right  to  insert 
in  a  bill  pecuniar}'  penalties  and  forfeitures ;  or  to  alter  the  application 
or  distribution  of  the  pecuniary  penalties  or  forfeitures  which  have 
been  inserted  by  the  Commons. 

In  consequence  of  these  rules,  the  Commons  have  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  tack,  as  it  is  termed,  bills  relating  to  entirely  distinct  mat- 
ters to  bilb  of  s^ply,  in  the  hope  of  having  them  carried  through  the 
Lords  unaltered,  under  tlie  cover  of  the  latter.  This  practice  has, 
however,  always  been  considered  as  highly  irregular,  and  has  not  for  a 
long  time  been  resorted  to. 

During  a  debate,  the  members  speak  standing  up  and  uncovered* 
They  address  themselves  to  the  SpeaJcer,  and  not  to  the  house  at  large. 

It  is  a  rule  in  both  houses,  that  no  member  shall  speak  twice  on  Ui& 
same  question,  except  in  committee,  unless  it  be  to  explain  or  reply. 

If  an  amendment  be  proposed,  a  member,  after  he  has  previously 
spoken  on  the  original,  is  entitled  to  speak  again  upon  the  question 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  which  is  always  put  before  the  original 
question. 

No  member  is  allowed  to  interrupt  another  who  is  in  possession  of 
the  hous^  unless  he  rise  to  speak  to  order,  which  may  be  done  at  any 
time. 

When  any  member  is  personally  interested  in  a  question^  it  is  a  rule 
that  he  withdraw  after  speaking,  and,  in  matters  of  consequence,  this 
rule  Is  always  strictly  enforced. 

To  preserve  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  secure  the  independence  of 
the  two  houses,  it  is  established  that  no  notice  whatever  is  to  be  taken 
by  any  of  the  branches  of  legislature  of  what  is  passing,  or,  indeed, 
of  what  has  passed,  before  the  others,  until  formally  communicated  in 
the  due  course  of  parliamentary  proceeding. 

No  member  of  either  house  is  allowed  to  state  what  the  King's 
opinion  may  be  on  any  measure  while  under  consideration,  nor  even, 
indeed,  to  mention  his  name.  The  King  may,  however,  if  personally 
interested,  or  if  the  measure  relate  in  any  way  to  hb  prerogative, 
direct  his  ministers  to  signify  his  acquiescence ;  and  it  is,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  a  standing  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  will 
receive  no  petition  for  money  relating  to  public  service  unless  it  come 
recommended  from  the  Crown :  as  soon,  therefore,  as  any  petition  of 
this  nature  is  offered  to  the  house,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  some  other  member,  should  acquaint  the  house, 
that  his  Majesty,  having  been  informed  of  its  contents,  recommends 
the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the  house. 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  one  house,  any  reflections  have  been 
made  upon  the  other,  the  member  making  them  ought  to  be  called  to 
order  at  the  time ;  no  notice  can  be  taken  afterwards.  Attempts  have 
been  sometimes  made  by  one  house  to  obtain  redress  from  the  other, 
but  always  without  success. 

In  a  parliamentary  sense,  indeed,  each  house  is  ignorant  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  other ;  the  proceedings  in  both  being  supposed  to 
be  always  carried  on  with  closed  doors.  It  has,  it  is  true,  long  been 
the  custom  to  admit  strangers^  and,  in  particular,  to  afford  every  faci- 
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lity  to  persons  engaged  in  reporting  the  speeches  of  the  membc 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public ;  but  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  km 
the  house,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  member  to  insist  at  an 
on  having  the  house  cleared.  When  the  house  divides,  the  : 
always  enforced. 

If  it  be  observed  that  members  stay  in  the  country,  or  absent 
selves  from  the  business,  the  house  may  be  called  over ;  and  it 
sible  to  order  **  that  no  member  shall  go  out  of  town  without  1< 
the  house,  and  that  to  be  obtained  on  motion  in  the  house." 
a  call  of  the  house  is  ordered  to  be  made,  a  resolution  is  passed 
same  time,  '^  that  such  members  as  shall  not  attend  at  the  ti 
pointed,  be  taken  into  custody."  Notice  is,  of  course^  pre 
given  to  each  member. 

In  putting  the  question,  the  rule  is,  that  the  question  which 
moved  and  seconded,  is  to  be  first  put.  The  way  is,  for  the  n 
who  moves  to  put  the  subject  of  his  motion  on  paper  and  hac 
the  Speaker,  who,  when  it  has  been  seconded,  proposes  it  to  the 
and  then  the  house  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  questi< 
question  cannot,  after  it  has  been  proposed,  be  withdrawn  i 
leave  of  the  house ;  but  if,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  a  ques 
proposed  on  which  the  house  does  not  wish  to  give  any  opinic 
avoided  by  some  member  moving  to  adjourn,  or  that  the  order 
day  be  read,  or  for  the  previous  question ;  which  motions  tal 
cedence  of  all  others.  In  committee,  instead  of  the  motion  to  i 
it  is  usual  to  move  that  the  house  do  resume,  which  amounts 
same  thing. 

The  right,  however,  of  making  a  motion  for  the  orders  of  the 
be  read,  does  not  hold  when  the  house  is  actually  proceeding  u] 
of  them.  Another  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  question  is  to  ] 
such  an  alteration,  by  way  of  amendment,  as  is  incompatible  v 
nature  of  the  original  question ;  as,  that  a  bill  be  read  that 
months ;  in  which  case,  also,  the  question  on  the  amendmec 
precedence  of  the  original  motion. 

In  putting  the  question,  points  of  great  nicety  occur  as 
form  and  method  ;  but  with  these  it  is  not  worth  while  to  troi 
reader. 

The  Peers  vote  by  the  words  "  content"  and  "  not  con  ten 
Commons,  by  the  words  "aye**  and  "no."  When  a  divisio 
place,  the  Speaker  directs  one  party,  the  contents  or  non-com 
the  case  may  be,  to  go  forth,  the  other  party  remaining  on  the 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  party  called  upon  to  go  forth  g< 
the  bar;  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  go  into  the  lobb 
questions  arise,  also,  on  this  point,  as  to  who  are  to  go  out  g 
stay  in ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  any  rule  sufficiently  int 
to  persons  not  accurately  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  tin 
In  a  committee  the  houses  divide  by  the  one  party  going  on  c 
of  the  Speaker,  the  other  to  the  other.  In  the  House  of  Lc 
votes  are  taken  commencing  with  the  puisne  lord.  Peers,  i< 
be  observed,  may,  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  Crown, 
proxy,  which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  do, 
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it  is  said  that  the  latter  is  but  a  proxy  himself;  and  *'  delegatus  nan  potest 
delegare.*  But  this  reason  for  the  privilege  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peers,  who  are  as  much  the 
delegates  of  others  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  extends  only  to  divisions  of  the  house, 
and  not  to  divisions  of  a  committee.  A  peer  has  also,  if  he  please, 
the  power  of  entering  in  the  journals  of  the  house  a  formal  protest 
against  any  measure  he  may  disapprove,  together  with  reasons  for 
BO  protesting.  When  a  division  takes  place,  the  houses  are  always 
cleared  for  the  purpose^  and  the  doors  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  members 
coming  in  or  going  out;  for  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  none 
who  did  not  hear  the  question  read  shall  be  allowed  to  vote ;  and 
that  none  who  did,  and  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  should  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  without  voting.  If,  from  inattention,  any  mem- 
bers neglect  going  out  when  their  side  go  forth,  and  remain  in  the 
house,  they  must  be  told  with  the  party  remaining  in,  even  though 
contrary  to  their  avowed  opinions. 

Committees.  •—  Many  of  the  rules  relating  to  committees  have 
already  been  incidentally  noticed.  Committees,  at  the  will  of  the 
house,  assert  the  power  to  summon  and  enforce  the  attendance  of  wit* 
nesses,  and  the  witnesses  attending  cannot  be  arrested  either  on  their 
coming  or  going ;  if  they  be,  the  house  will,  on  motion,  order  them  to 
be  discharged.  Officers  too  may  be  summoned  to  attend  with  the  books 
of  a  corporation,  &;c. ;  and  if  any  one  directly  or  indirectly  attempt 
to  prevent  a  witness  from  appearing  or  giving  testimony,  or  tampers 
with  him  in  respect  of  the  evidence  to  be  given,  the  house  will 
proceed  against  him  with  severity,  as  it  will  also  against  the  witness 
himself  if  he  give  false  testimony. 

All  committees,  excepting  those  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  return 
of  a  member,  cease  ipso  facto  on  a  prorogation  or  adjournment  of 
parliament 

There  is  this  difference  between  committees  of  the  Lords  and  Com* 
mons :  the  former  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  which  the  latter  cannot 
do,  the  Commons  not  being  entitled  to  administer  an  oath,  with  the 
exception  of  committees  appointed  for  considering  disputed  elections, 
as  will  be  mentioned  immediately. 

Committees  are  in  general  selected  and  agreed  upon  by  the  houses 
at  their  discretion ;  but  a  particular  method  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
9th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  22.,  consolidating  and  amending  former  acts*,  for 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  examine  into  questions  of  disputed 
returns.  This  statute  orders  that,  if,  on  the  day  fixed  for  hearing  the 
petition  against  the  return,  (which,  as  already  mentioned,  any  per^ 
son  interested  may  present)  100  members  or  more  be  present,  SS  are 
to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  a  list  of  the  names  being  given  to  the  parties, 
they  withdraw,  and  alternately  strike  off  one  until  the  number  is  re- 
duced to  11,  who  constitute  the  committee:  members  who  have  voted 
at  the  election,  or  who  are  petitioners,  or  are  petitioned  against, 

*  The  most  important  and  valuable  of  these,  10  Geo.  III.  cap.  16.,  has  been  called 
the  Grcnville  Act,  (rom  its  author. 
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cannot  serve ;  and  persons  of  60  years  of  age,  or  who  have 
before,  are,  if  they  require  it,  excused ;  as  are  others  upon  si 
some  good  reason. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  thus  formed,  are  then  orde 
the  house  to  meet  within  24«  hours,  and  proceed  de  die  in  du 
being  allowed  to  adjourn  for  more  than  24  hours,  except  over  Si 
Christmas  day,  and  Good  Friday,  without  leave  of  the  hou 
member  can  absent  himself,  except  upon  special  cause  verifie 
oath.  The  committee  cannot  at  first  proceed  with  fewer  than  \ 
bers  ;  but  after  14  days,  8,  and  after  25  days,  7  are  sufficient 
committee,  unlike  the  others,  continues  to  sit  notwithstanding 
rogation.  This  committee  is  also  empowered  to  examine  wi 
upon  oath,  which,  as  has  been  said,  other  committees,  and  e^ 
house  itself,  cannot  do.  Both  houses,  however,  possess  judi< 
authority  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  investigating  all  mat 
lating  to  themselves  or  their  privileges,  and,  with  the  exceptioi 
stated  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  as  to  not  administei 
oath,  exercise  all  the  powers  requisite  for  that  purpose,  as 
persons  into  custody,  examining  witnesses,  compelling  the 
ance  of  parties,  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  oth 
ters  of  evidence,  discharging,  reprimanding,  and,  if  necess] 
prisoning  offenders:  The  House  of  Lords  is,  indeed,  one 
regular  courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  which  the  House  o 
mons  is  not :  so  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  power  of  the  fc 
asserting  and  vindicating  its  privileges,  it  should,  perhaps,  ra 
considered,  like  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  light  o 
liamentary  prerogative,  than  as  an  exercbe  of  its  functions  as 
of  justice. 

Conferences.  —  A  conference,  if  it  be  on  the  subject  oi 
depending  between  the  two  houses,  must  be  demanded  by  th] 
which,  at  the  time  of  asking  it,  is  in  possession  of  the  bil 
subject  upon  which  conferences  are  most  frequently  deman 
where  amendments  have  been  made  by  one  house  to  a  bill  pi 
the  other,  to  which  amendments  the  house  desiring  the  confer 
disagreed.  When  either  house  sends  a  message  to  the  other 
that  they  disagree  to  the  amendments,  they  ought  to  desire  s 
ence ;  if  they  neglect  doing  so  the  bill  is  returned,  to  the 
the  due  course  of  parliament  in  transacting  things  of  this  nat 
be  observed.  If  the  members  of  the  house  which  amends  th< 
not  satisfied  by  the  reasons  given  for  disagreeing  to  the  amei 
but  perseveres  in  them,  the  form  is  to  desire  another  coi 
at  which  they,  in  their  turn,  state  their  arguments  in  ff 
the  amendments,  and  the  reasons  why  they  refuse  to  depi 
them ;  and  if,  after  such  second  conference,  the  other  hou.« 
upon  disagreeing  to  the  amendments,  they  may  demand  a  "  f 
ference,"  at  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  may  be  mo 
and  freely  discussed :  if  this  prove  ineffectual  the  bill  must 
The  privilege  of  naming  the  place  of  conference  belongs  to  tl 
who  usually  fix  upon  the  painted  chamber.  In  demanding  th 
ence,  the  subject  on  which  it  is  demanded  ought  to  be  < 
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Stated.  Managers  are  appointed  by  the  respective  houses,  and  before 
they  gOy  if  it  be  not  a  free  conference,  the  house  demanding  it  appoints 
a  committee  to  draw  up  the  reasons  which  they  offer  in  support  of 
their  measure.  These  reasons  being  reported  from  the  committee,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  house,  are  then  delivered  to  the  managers  of  the 
conference  on  their  part  in  order  that  they  may  communicate  them 
to  the  managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  other  house :  all 
the  managers  have  to  do  is  on  the  one  side  to  state,  and  on  the  other 
to  receive,  the  reasons  given ;  the  latter  then  communicates  them  to 
the  house  by  which  they  have  been  sent ;  so  that  these  conferences 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  method  of  formally  communicating 
the  reasons  of  one  house  to  the  other.  At  a  free  conference,  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  are  more  freely  discussed  and  gone  into.  In 
ail  conferences  the  number  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mons doubles  that  of  the  Lords.  The  method  of  holding  them  is 
nearly  as  follows :  —  The  Lords  keep  their  hats  on  till  they  come  just 
within  the  bar  of  the  place  of  conference ;  they  then  pull  their  hats 
off  and  walk  uncovered  to  their  seat,  after  which  they  put  on  their 
hats  and  sit  down ;  when  the  conference  is  over,  they  rise  up,  pull  off 
their  hats  and  walk  out  uncovered.  The  Commons  are  never  covered, 
nor  do  they  ever  sit  at  a  conference  with  the  Lords ;  during  the  time 
of  a  conference  the  House  of  Commons  can  do  no  business,  and  the 
practice  is  during  a  cpnference  for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the  chair, 
which  he  resumes  on  the  return  of  the  managers  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  any  question. 

It  sometime  happens,  for  the  better  inquiry  into  the  subject,  that 
it  b  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  ; 
but  the  rule,  that  in  committees  so  appointed,  as  in  conferences,  the 
number  of  the  Conunons  doubles  that  of  the  Lords,  makes  them  in 
many  cases  objectionable  since  the  Commons  may  at  any  time  outvote 
the  tfords.  In  consequence  of  this,  separate  conmiittees  have  some- 
times been  appointed  by  both  houses  with  power  to  communicate 
from  time  to  time  with  each  other. 

Messages.  —  A  message  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Commons 
is  sent  by  two  messengers,  who,  in  matters  of  great  moment,  are  two 
of  the  judges :  at  other  times,  the  messengers  are  the  Master  of  the 
Rollsy  or  IVlasters  in  Chancery ;  and  sometimes  one  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, and  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments.  If  the  message  require  an 
answer  the  messengers  ought  to  wait  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  carry  it  back ;  which  answer,  if  the  Commons  immedi- 
ately agree  with  the  Lords,  is  delivered  to  them ;  but  if  the  Commons 
differ  on  the  subject  of  the  message  and  require  further  deliberation, 
the  messengers  of  the  Lords  are  called  in  again  and  told  that  the 
house  will  send  answer  by  messengers  of  its  own. 

When  the  serjeant  has  informed  the  Speaker,  and  the  Speaker  has 
reported  to  the  house  that  there  is  a  message  from  the  Lords,  there 
must  be  a  question  put  for  calling  in  the  messenger.  The  admission 
of  the  messenger  is  much  a  matter  of  course. 

The  method  of  sending  a  message  from  the  Commons  to  the  I^ords 
is  by  a  member,  who  is  appointed  upon  motion.     He  must,  however, 
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be  accompanied  with  others,  as  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  Lords  is 
to  receive  no  message  from  the  Commons  unless  it  be  attended  by 
eight  members.     For  this  purpose,  when  the  messenger  takes  the  bill 
from  the  table  the  Speaker  calls  aloud  to  the  house  <^  Gentlemen, 
attend  your  messenger."     In  bills  that  have  passed  the  house  by  a 
general  concurrence,  and  in  other  messages  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  wish  to  show  their  approbation  of  the  measure,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  great  number  of  members  to  accompany  their  messenger. 
The  person  selected  as  messenger  is  usually  the  promoter  of  the  bill, 
or  some  one  noted  for  his  support  of  it.     On  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Commons  being  announced,  the  question  is  put  by  the 
Chancellor,  as  Speaker,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lower  house, 
whether  he  shall  be  admitted  ?  and,  on  being  carried,  the  Chancellor 
directs  the  messenger  of  the  Commons  to  be  called  in,  who  is  there- 
upon introduced  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  where  he  is  met  by  the 
Chancellor,  carrying  the  seals  before  him,  who  receives  the  message, 
and,  returning  to  the  woolsack,  reports  it  to  the  house.    A  message 
from  the  King  to  the  Commons,  if  it  be  to  desire  any  proceeding  on 
their  part,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  a  supply  of 
credit,  &c.,  is  always  sent  in  writing,  signed  by  the  King  in  his  own 
hand.     The  person  bringing  the  message  informs  the  house,  from  the 
bar,  and  then  takes  the  message  up  and  delivers  it  to  the  Speaker 
who  reads  it  to  the  house,  during  which  the  members  remain  un 
covered. 

The  following  table,  though  it  refers  more  particularly  to  tli 
House  of  Commons,  will  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  give  the  read< 
an  idea  of  the  business  got  through  by  parliament  in  the  course  of 
session. 


Tablx  specifying  the  Number  of  Public  and  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  pas5;cd 
each  Session  from  1806  to  18S1»  both  inclusive,  the  Comnienccment  and  Ten 
nation  of  each  Session,  the  Number  of  Days   and  Hours  of  Sitting,  and 
largest  Number  of  Members  present  at  any  Division. 
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Sect.  IV.    Adjoummeni^  Prarogation^  and  Dissolution  of 

ParliamenL 

It  remains,  lastly,  to  describe  the  method  of  adjourning,  proroguing, 
and  dissolving  parliament 

An  adjournment,  as  the  name  imports,  is  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  session  from  one  day  to  another,  and  is  done  by  the 
authority  of  each  house  separately  every  day,  and  sometimes  for  a 
fortnight  or  month  together,  as  at  Christmas  or  Easter ;  but  the  ad- 
journment of  one  house  is  no  adjournment  of  the  other. 

A  prorogation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  continuance  of  a  parlia- 
ment from  one  session  to  another :  after  a  prorogation  all  bilb  that  are 
only  begun  but  not  perfected,  must  be  resumed  de  novo  (if  at  all)  in  a 
subsequent  session ;  but  after  an  adjournment  all  things  continue  in  the 
flame  state  as  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  made,  and  may  be  proceeded 
on  without  any  fresh  commencement.  A  prorogation  is  either  by  the 
King's  command  pronounced  in  his  presence  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  both  houses ;  or,  2.  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  directed  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons;  or,  3.  by  commissioners  appointed  under  a 
special  commission  for  the  purpose*  The  first  is  the  usual  way 
of  proceeding,  when  the  parliament  is  prorogued  at  the  close  of 
the  session.    Prorogation  by  writ  does  not  take  place,  except  upon 

I  4 
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the  meetiDg  of  a  new  parliament,  after  a  general  election 
before  a  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  chosen :  oi 
occasion,  when  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  cg 
the  place  appointed  for  administering  the  oaths  by  the  Lord  Si 
or  his  deputies,  they  are  informed  that  the  parliament  is 
prorogued  by  writ,  directed  to  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
then  proceed  directly  without  entering  their  own  house,  or  a^ 
any  message  from  the  Lords,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  U 
for  proroguing  the  parliament  is  read.  Proroguing  by  special 
missioners  is  the  usual  way,  when  parliament  meets  from  time  t 
during  the  recess.  Parliament  is  never  prorogued  during  the  w! 
the  recess,  but  for  about  a  couple  of  months  only ;  when,  unU 
thing  particular  occurs,  it  is  again  prorogued  for  a  similar  peri< 
so  from  time  to  time,  until  it  meets  for  the  usual  yearly  businei 
times  of  actual  rebellion,  or  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  if  tli 
liament  be  separated  by  adjournment  or  prorogation,  the  King 
powered  to  call  them  together  by  proclamation,  with  14  days* 
of  the  time  appointed  for  their  reassembling. 

A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  parliament,  and  may  be  e 
in  three  ways :  —  1.  By  the  King's  pleasure ;  2.  by  the  demise 
Crown  ;  and,  3.  by  efflux  of  time. 

1.  It  is  the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  to  d 
parliament  at  his  pleasure,  and  this  as  well  during  an  actual  ses 
during  an  adjournment  or  prorogation.  Since  the  Revolutic 
unvaried  practice  has  been  to  prorogue  the  parliament  in  tl 
instance  to  a  certain  day,  and  then,  before  the  time  of  meeting  i 
to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  it  dissolved.  This  is  adopted 
most  delicate  and  indirect  mode  of  executing  an  unpleasant  m 
which  a  dissolution  is  supposed   to  be. 

2.  The  other  method  of  dissolution,  viz.,  by  demise  of  the  i 
formerly  happened  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  mo 
but  this  being  found  inconvenient,  it  was  enacted  by  the  s 
7  &  8  Will.  III.,  and  6  Anne,  that  the  parliament  in  being  shou 
tinue  for  six  months  after  the  death  of  any  king  or  queen, 
sooner  prorogued  by  the  successor ;  that,  if  the  parliament  be 
King's  death  separated  by  adjournment  or  prorogation,  it  shoul 
withstanding,  assemble  immediately;  and  that,  if  no  parliam 
then  in  existence,  the  members  of  the  last  parliament  should  as 
and  be  again  a  parliament. 

3.  A  parliament  may  expire  by  length  of  time.     By  the  act 
1st  of  George  I.  the  Crown  is  restrained  from  continuing 
istence  of  a  parliament  for  a  longer  term  than  seven  years, 
calculated  from  the  day  on  which,  by  the  writs  of  summon 
were  appointed  to  meet     This  law,  commonly  called  the  Sep 
Act,  extended  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  seven  years,  whi 
the  6th  of  William  &  Mary,  had  been  limited  to  three.     Bef 
act  of  William  &  Mary,  which  passed  in  1694,  there  was  by 
limitation  of  time  for  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  the  Crown 
have  extended  the  duration  of  parliament  for  any  term ;  and,  i 
the  parliament  which  was  elected  in  1661,  soon  after  the  Resto 
was   not   dissolved   till  January    1678-9,   having  continued 
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eighteen  years.  The  acts  in  force  before  the  reign  of  William  did 
not  limit  the  duration  of  each  parliament  to  three  years,  but  provided 
only  that  their  flittingg  should  not  be  suspended  beyond  that  (enn. 


I  rSTun,  mil      I     4  Hs^Iill 


!!csva»  rss 


^iv^K^gatmja.a 


Acts  of  Parliament  b^ng  quoted  by  the  year  of  the  King's  reigo, 
we  sut^oin,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  the  foUoiring 

Taile,  showing  the  ConuMDccment,  LengOt,  Bud  Trrnimation  of  the  Rrigni  oT  Ihc 
Tiriou)  Kings  and  Queeng  of  Englsnd,  lince  the  ConqueaC,  with  Ihe  Dale  of 
their  rcqiectire  Biiilut  aad  their  Ag«. 


KiottindQuRiu. 

Bori. 

R^Mbcaan.    1       Rflmied. 

NOBMAH    MOKAKCH*. 

Reign.  «d«L 

1    Api 

Will.  Conq.      - 
Will.  Rufui     - 
HtnrjI.    .     . 

a«ph«  -    - 

1057 
106B 

lOfiS  Dec.  25.        BO     B   IS 
1087  Sept.  26.         13  10     7 
1100  Aug.  5.          35     3  27 
1135  Dec.  26.         18  10     0 

10B7  Sept.  9. 
1100  Aug.  2. 
1135  Dec.  1. 
1151  Oct.  25 

60 
49 
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Rei^^  of  Kings  and  Queens,  &o.  — >  confciivecl. 


Kings  and  Quecni. 


I 


Henry  II.  - 
Richard  I.  - 
John     - 
Henry  III 
Edward  I.  • 
Edward  II. 
Edward  III. 
Richard  II. 


Henry  IV.  - 
Henry  V.  - 
Henry  VI.  - 


Edward  IV. 
Edward  V.  - 
Richard  III. 


Born. 


Beigof  began. 


Reigned. 

T.     M.     D. 


Reigns  ended. 


HousB  or  Plantaoahkt. 


1193 
1156 
1165 
1207 
1S39 
1284 
1312 
1367 


1367 
1389 
1421 


1442 
1471 
1443 


1154  Dec  19. 
1189  Sept.  3. 
1199  May  27. 
1216  Oct.  28. 
1272  Nov.  20. 
1307  July  8. 
1327  Jan.  25. 
1377  June  22. 


34 
9 
17 
56 
37 
19 
50 
22 


6 

7 
4 
0 
7 
6 
4 
3 


18 
3 
23 
19 
17 
12 
27 
7 


House  OF  Lancastsr. 


1399  Sept.  3a 
1413  Mar.  21. 
1422  Sept.  1, 


13 

9 

38 


House  or  York. 


1461  Mar.  4. 
1483  April  9. 
1483  June  26. 


22 
0 
2 


5 
5 
6 


1 
2 
1 


20 

10 

3 


5 
16 
26 


1189  July  6. 
1199  April  6. 
1216  Oct  19. 
1272  Nov.  16. 
1307  July  7. 
1327  Jan.  20. 
1377  June  21. 
1399  Sept.  29. 


1413  Mar.  20. 
1422  Aug.  31. 
1461  Mar.  4. 


1483  April  9. 
1483  June  25. 
1485  Aug.  22. 


Houses  or  Lancaster  axd  York  united. 


Henry  VII.     - 
Henry  VIII.  - 
Edward  VI.    - 

1456 
1492 
1537 

Q.  Mary  -       - 
a  Elizabeth    - 

1516 
1533 

1485  Aug.  22. 
1509  April  22. 
1547  Jan.  28. 
1553  July  6. 
1558  Not.  17. 


23 

37 

6 

5 

44 


7 
9 
5 
4 
4 


30 
6 
9 

11 

7 


House  or  Stuart. 


James  I.     - 
Charles  I.  - 


1566 
1600 


1603  Mar.  24.   |  22  0  3 
1625  Mar.  27.    23  lO  3 


1509  April  21. 
1547  Jan.  28. 
1553  July  6. 
1558  Nov.  17. 
1603  Mar.  24. 


1625  Mar.  27, 
1649  Jan.  30. 


Commonwealth. 
I  1649  Jan.  30.       |  11     3  29  |  1660  May  29. 

House  or  Stuart  restored. 


Charles  II. 
James  II.  - 


WUliam  III. 
Mary  II.  - 
Q.  Anne    - 


George  I.  •> 
George  II. 
George  III. 
George  IV. 
Willum  IV. 
Victoria    - 


1630 
1633 


1649  Jan.  SO.       |  36    0     7 
1685  Feb.  6.  3  10    5 


1685  Feb.  6. 
1688  Dec.  11 


Houses  of  Orange  and  Stuart. 


16501 

1662  J 

1665 


1660 
1683 
1758 
1762 
1765 
1819 


1689  Feb.  13. 
1702  Mar.  8. 


13     0  20 
12     4  24 


House  or  Hanover. 


1714  Aug.  1. 
1727  June  11. 
1760  Oct.  25. 
1820  Jan.  29. 
1 830  June  26. 
1837  June  20. 


12 
33 
59 
10 


10 
4 
3 

4 


10 
14 

4 
28 


6   11  25 


1702  Mar.  8. 
1714  Aug.  1. 


1727  June  11. 
1760  Oct.  25. 
1820  Jan.  29. 
1830  June  26. 
1837  June  20. 
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CHAPTER  III — Of  the  Executive. 

Sect.  I.     The  King^  his  Duties  and  Prerogatives. 

The  executive  power  according  to  the  British  constitution^  both  as  it 
relates  to  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  belongs  to  the  King  or  Queen 
regnant  for  the  time  being ;  males  and  females  being  equally  capable 
of  ascending  the  throne  of  these  realms.  In  all  acts  of  parliament, 
indeed,  the  term  king  is  taken  as  including  equally  that  of  queen. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  King  performs  all  executive 
acts  through  the  medium  of  responsible  advisers  or  recognised  officers 
and  agents.  His  most  Important  acts  of  state  are  done  with  the 
advice  and  sanction  of  his  council,  so  that  his  regal  power  is  exercised, 
not  in  any  act  of  direct  personal  intervention,  but  in  the  selection  of 
his  instruments  and  advisers. 

The  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  according  to  common  law 
and  constitutional  custom  is  hereditary  ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to 
be  controlled  and  limited  by  authority  of  parliament.  But  the 
descent  of  the  crown  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  rules  of 
inheritance  in  ordinary  cases.  The  crown,  for  instance,  descends 
to  an  eldest  daughter  and  her  issue,  in  preference  to  her  sisters. 
Neither  is  there  any  legal  infancy  in  the  case  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown;  whenever^  therefore,  such  an  event  as  the  devolution  of  the 
crown  on  a  minor  is  likely  to  occur,  it  is  usual  for  parliament,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  ancestor,  or  predecessor,  to  make  a  special  provi- 
sion to  meet  the  contingency,  by  appointing  a  regency  until  the  So- 
vereign shall  have  attained  a  suitable  age. 

The  crown,  as  limited  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  12  &  IS  Will.  III. 
c«  2.,  is  now  vested  in  the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  grand-daughter  of 
James  I.,  being  Protestants ;  and  it  is  enjoined  in  the  above  act,  that 
the  possessor  of  the  crown  shall  join  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

On  the  accession  of  every  prince  he  is  solemnly  crowned ;  on  which 
occasion  he  is  formally  invested  with  the  office,  and  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  1  W.  &  M.  is  administered  to  him.  By  this  oath  the 
Sovereign  is  bound  "to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes 
in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same ;  to 
cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  his  judgments ; 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law ;  and  to  preserve 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  the  churches  committed 
to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  do  or  shall  appertain 
unto  them." 

This  oath,  if  the  coronation  has  not  taken  place  previously,  the  Act 
of  Settlement  requires  every  King  of  the  age  of  12  to  take  .on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  parliament  after  his  accession  hi  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  repeat  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against 
popery. 
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Although  the  act  of  coronation  was  fonnerly  regarded  as 
important^  if  not  an  essential,  preliminary  to  the  assumption 
royal  character*,  yet  it  has  now  been  long  settled  that  the  Kin 
the  instant  of  his  accession  without  any  coronation,  to  all  intci 
purposes  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms ;  and,  though  no  oath  \n 
in  fact  administered  to  him,  he  is  as  much  bound  by  the  provis 
contains  as  if  he  had  actually  taken  it. 

As  regards  the  duties  of  the  King,  in  the  point  of  view  now 
consideration,  they  may  be  considered  as  twofold, — 1st,  in  rels 
foreign,  and,  Sndly,  in  relation  to  domestic  affairs. 

1st.  In  the  intercourse  between  this  and  other  states,  the  ] 
considered  as  the  representative  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  such, 
law  the  sole  power  of  making  war  and  peace.  The  law  will  i\ 
mit  war  to  be  covertly  or  openly  carried  on  by  his  subjects  or 
portion  of  them  with  any  foreign  nation  at  peace  with  this ; 
Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  and  29  Geo.  II.  c  16.,  he  may  prohibit 
portation  of  arms  and  ammunition,  under  severe  penalties.  Th 
may  also  grant  what  are  termed  letters  of  marque,  that  is,  pern 
to  any  of  his  subjects  who  have  suffered  from  foreign  depredai 
make  reprisals,  and  to  seize  or  destroy  the  property  of  any  of  t 
jects  of  the  aggressor  nation  without  incurring  the  penalties  of 

As  incident  to  the  King's  power  of  making  war  he  has  tli( 
command  and  disposal  of  the  army  and  navy ;  all  the  officers  o 
receive  their  commissions  from  him,  and  are  subject  to  his  au 
The  management  of  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  other  domestic 
is  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  various  statutes,  which,  howc^ 
tinctly  recognise  the  same  paramount  power  of  the  Crown 
right  to  the  command  of  the  military  forces  formed  one 
disputed  questions  between  Charles  J.  and  his  parliament; 
Restoration,  however,  an  act  was  passed  (13  Charles  II.),  d< 
that  the  sole  supreme  government  and  command  of  the  militit 
all  his  Majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  and  of  all  forces  bj 
land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  ever  was  and  is 
doubted  right  of  his  Majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors;  and  tl 
or  either  house  of  parliament  cannot  nor  ought  not  to  preten* 
same.  This  statute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  extends  not  only  to  fi< 
armies,  but  also  to  forts  and  other  places  of  strength  within  the 
of  which  the  erection  and  government  belong  to  the  royal  | 
tive.  It  is,  and  from  the  earliest  period  ever  has  been,  undoub 
that  no  fortress  or  castle  for  warlike  defence  can  be  built  by  a 
without  the  license  of  the  King. 

It  is  partly  upon  the  same,  and  partly  on  fiscal  grounds  foi 
curity  of  the  revenue,  that  the  King  alone  has  the  right  of  ap] 
ports  and  havens.  Navigable  rivers  and  havens,  and  the  guan 
of  the  circumjacent  seas,  are  also  among  the  regalia,  and  subjec 
Sovereign.  He  is  the  presumptive  lord  of  the  whole  shore,  ar 
tide  rivers,  and  of  the  creeks  and  havens,  which  are  the  inlets 
it  were,  the  gates  of  the  realm.  All  legal  ports  are  held  to  o 
first  establishment  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown ;  nor  is  it  k 
ordinary  cases  to  land  or  to  embark  at  any  but  an  authorised  ] 

•  See  Hardy'9  IntrodwtUm  to  Clow  Rolh,  p.  135— 1S7. 
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By  the  Ist  of  Elizabeth,  c.  11.,  and  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §  14., 
the  Crown  is  enabled  by  commission  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  all  ports, 
and  to  assign  proper  wharfs  and  quays  in  each  port  for  the  exclusive 
landing  and  loading  of  merchandise. 

The  erection  of  beacons,  light-houses,  and  sea-marks  is  another 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  For  this  purpose  the  King  has  the 
exclusive  power,  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  cause  them  to 
be  erected  in  convenient  places,  as  well  upon  the  lands  of  the  subject 
as  upon  the  demesnes  of  the  Crown ;  a  power  which  is  usually  vested  by 
letters  patent  in  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral :  and,  by  the  8th 
Elizabeth,  c.  13.,  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  is  empowered  to 
set  up  beacons  or  sea-marks,  wherever  they  shall  think  them  necessary. 

To  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  may  also  be  referred  the  power 
which  the  King  has,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  of  compelling  his  sub- 
jects to  stay  within  the  realm,  or  of  recalling  them  from  beyond  seas. 
It  is  true  that,  by  the  common  law,  every  man  is  allowed  to  go  out  of 
-  the  realm  at  his  pleasure  without  obtaining  the  King's  leave ;  but  the 
King,  by  a  writ  termed  a  ne  exeat  regno  under  his  great  or  privy  seal, 
may,  if  he  think  proper,  prohibit  any  subject  from  quitting  the  king- 
dom, or  he  may  send  a  writ  to  any  subject  abroad  commanding  his 
return ;  and,  in  either  case,  if  the  subject  disobey,  it  is  a  breach  of 
his  allegiance,  and  the  offender's  lands  and  goods  may  be  seized  until 
his  return ;  and  on  his  return  he  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

As  the  King  has  the  power  of  making  war,  so  he  has  also  of  making 
peace  and  negotiating  treaties.  He  sends  ambassadors  abroad  and 
receives  them  at  home ;  it  is  by  his  authority,  also,  that  passports  are 
granted  and  safe-conduct  insured  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  states 
visiting  this  country. 

In  respect  to  domestic  affairs  it  is  the  King's  duty  and  prerogative, 
as  chief  magbtrate,  to  summon  together  the  legislature,  and  prorogue 
or  dissolve  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  mav  be  necessary.  As  conservator 
of  the  public  peace  and  guardian  of  the  laws,  it  is  his  duty  and  office 
to  see  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects  are  secured,  and  that 
justice  is  duly  administered.  These  duties,  however,  are  all  performed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  responsible  agents,  selected  by  himself, 
or  appointed  in  due  course  of  law.  Thus  the  conservation  of  the 
laws  is  intrusted  to  his  judicial  officers,  whether  he  be  lord  high 
chancellor,  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace.  In  pursuance  of  this  duty 
writs  and  mandates  of  all  forms  suitable  to  the  grievances  complained 
of  are  to  be  obtained  on  the  application  of  the  subject,  which  are 
addressed  either  to  the  party  offending  who  is  bound  to  obey,  or  to 
some  officer  of  the  Crown  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  them.  In 
the  further  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  his  character,  the  King  has  to 
prosecute  all  public  offenders ;  for  which  purpose  he  has  his  law  offi- 
cers, the  attorney  and  solicitor-general :  but,  in  practice,  the  duties  of 
these  officers  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  offences  immediately  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  Crown.  In  all  ordinary  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, though  carried  on  in  the  King's  name  and  at  his  nominal  suit, 
the  real  promoters  of  the  prosecution  are  the  parties  injured,  who 
have  a  right  to  use  the  King's  name  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
motion  the  process  of  the  law.    It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the  King 
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The  King's  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics  and  certain 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments,  arises  rather  from  original  or  pre- 
sumed foundership,  than  from  his  spiritual  supremacy. 

The  King  has  authority  at  the  common  law  to  regulate  internal 
commerce.  His  prerogative  in  this  respect  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads :  — 

1.  To  him  belongs  the  establishment  of  all  markets  and  fairs,  with 
the  tolls  thereto  belonging,  which  can  only  be  set  up  by  the  King's 
grant,  or  be  exercised  by  long  and  immemorial  custom,  which  pre- 
supposes a  grant. 

2.  The  King  has,  at  the  common  law,  the  exclusive  right  of  coining 
money.  The  right  was  formerly  exercised,  under  the  sanction  or  grant 
of  the  Crown,  by  many  other  local  authorities.  With  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  which  has  been  said  to  be  a 
royal  prerogative  (1  Blackstones  Commentaries^  274.),  recent  acts 
have  so  settled  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  that  it  is  appre- 
hended the  Crown  can  no  longer  interfere  by  its  mere  prerogative. 

King's  Councils.  —  To  assist  the  King  in  the  discharge  of  these 
various  duties,  several  councils  are  assigned  him  independently  of 
the  parliament,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  great  council  of  the  realm. 

Peers,  —  The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  who 
are  by  birth  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  and  may  be  called 
together  by  the  King  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  matters  of  national 
importance.  This  council,  however,  as  distinct  from  the  peers  in  par- 
liament, has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse.  Every  peer  of  the  realm  has 
also  a  right  to  an  audience  by  the  sovereign  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
his  advice,  or  tendering  his  opinion,  on  matters  of  importance. 

Privy  Council.  —  Another  council  belonging  to  the  King  is  the 
Privy  Council,  usually  styled  by  way  of  distinction  "  the  Council." 
This  council  is  formed  by  the  King,  and  consists  of  such  persons  only 
as  he  thinks  fit  to  appoint,  with  the  exception  of  the  mayor  of 
London,  who,  it  seems,  is  ex  officio  a  privy  counsellor,  and  as  such  is 
summoned  to  the  first  council  on  the  accession  of  a  new  king.  These 
are  generally  the  principal  nobility  and  leading  political  commoners  in 
the  kingdom.  As  the  members  are  chosen  by  the  King,  so  he  may  at 
pleasure  discharge  all  or  any  of  them,  and  select  new  ones.  This  council 
is  also,  like  parliament,  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  Crown  ;  though, 
like  parliament,  its  existence  is  now  prolonged  for  con  veniencesix  months 
afterwards,  unless  previously  dissolved.  No  particular  qualifications 
are  necessary  for  privy  counsellors ;  all  that  seems  required  is,  that 
they  shall  be  natund-bom  subjects  and  ready  to  take  the  oaths,  from 
the  tenor  of  which  their  duties  may  be  best  gathered  :  these  are,  1st, 
to  advise  the  King  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  di»- 
cretion  ;  2nd,  to  advise  for  the  King's  honour  and  public  good,  with- 
out partiality,  through  affection,  love,  need,  doubt,  or  dread ;  3rd,  to 
keep  the  King's  counsel  secret ;  4th,  to  avoid  corruption,  and  to  help 
and  strengthen  the  execution  of  what  shall  in  council  be  resolved ;  5th| 
to  withstand  all  persons  who  may  attempt  the  contrary ;  and.  Lastly, 
in  general  to  do  and  keep  all  that  a  good  and  true  counsellor  ought 
to  do  and  keep  to  his  sovereign  lord.  The  principal  judicial  duties  of 
this  council  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  among  the  courts  of  justice. 
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Cabinet  CounciL  —  The  Cabinet  Council  is  now  the  only  effective 
council  for  advising  on  the  acts  of  the  executive,  and  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  termed  by  the 
ministers  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who  met  in  the  cabinet  of  Queen 
Henrietta.  The  members  of  this  council  consist  of  the  chief  and 
most  confidential  officers  of  state,  being  usually  the  ministers  at 
the  head  of  the  principal  public  departments.  The  Privy  Council 
seems,  originally,  to  have  been  a  selection  of  a  similar  nature ;  but 
when  seats  in  that  body  began  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  King's  confiaence  and  it  became  too  numerous  for  secrecy 
or  despatch,  a  committee  of  its  number,  forming  the  Cabinet  Council, 
was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  confidential  affairs,  and  was  alone 
summoned;  leaving  to  the  body  at  large  business  of  a  judicial, 
formal,  and  less  confidential  nature.  As  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  have  no  legal  appointment  nor  indeed  any  recognised  legal 
existence,  so  neither  have  they  any  formal  dismissal :  on  the  resig* 
nation  or  dismissal  of  a  minister  from  office,  he  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  CounciL* 
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Capacity. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  subordinate 
officers  and  establishments  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  above- 
mentioned  duties  of  the  Crown :  those  only  will  be  specified  that  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice. 

Ojfficers  of  Justice.  —  Of  these  the  first  in  point  of  rank  and  dignity 
is  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  His  office  is  very  ancient,  and  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Roman  empire.  Originally  he  had  the  super- 
vision of  all  charters,  letters  patent,  &c ;  and  hence  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  King's  great  seal,  the  mere  delivery  of  which 
into  his  hands  constitutes  him  Chancellor,  no  further  ceremony  being 
necessary ;  his  dismissal  or  resignation  is,  in  like  manner,  effected  by 
its  redelivery.  In  point  of  precedency  he  is  superior  to  all  tem- 
poral lords  except  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  as  he  also  is  to  the 
spiritual  lords  with  Uie  exception  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  whom  he  ranks  next.  He  is  privy  councillor  by  virtue  of  his 
office ;  and,  according  to  some,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  by 
prescription.  In  the  name  of  the  King,  he  has  the  appointment 
of  all  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  Being  ge- 
nerally, in  former  times,  an  ecclesiastic  (none  else  being  then  capable 
of  holding  an  office  so  conversant  with  writings),  and  officiating 
at  the  royal  chapel,  he  became  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience ; 
visiter,  in  right  of  the  King,  of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the  King's 
foundation ;  and  patron  of  all  the  King's  livings  under  the  value  of 
20  marks  in  a  venation  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  called 
the  King's  Book.     In  virtue  of  a  delegated  authority  from  the  Crown, 

*  See  3  HaUanCBContHiuHonal  History ,  p.  249,  et  ieq.  —  See  further  on  the  Royal 
CounciU,  Haie't  Hohk  o/  Lard»,  ch.  2,  and  Sir  F.  Fakprave'i  Authority  of  tke  Couneii, 
per  totum. 
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to  him  belongs  the  guardianship  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics, 
and  the  general  superintendence  of  charities.  His  functions  as  the 
chief  judge  in  equity  will  appear  under  the  proper  title  hereafter. 

The  officers  next  in  dignity  employed  in  the  administration  of  jus. 
tice,  are  the  judges ;  but,  as  they  differ  in  the  different  courts,  we  shall 
defer  noticing  them  until  we  come  to  speak  of  the  courts  over  which 
they  respectively  preside.  With  the  judges,  the  higher  order  of  officers 
may  be  said  to  terminate.  All  of  them,  in  a  certain  sense,  represent 
the  King  himself:  they  act  in  his  name,  and  possess  a  general  juris- 
diction throughout  the  kingdom.  Those  whom  we  are  now  about 
to  mention  are  of  a  «ubordinate  and  local  character. 

England,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is,  for  civil  purposes,  divided  into 
counties  or  shires,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  townships,  or  vills,  the  last 
three  of  which,  in  a  legal  sense,  are  synonymous.  In  some  counties  there 
are  intermediate  divisions  between  the  shire  and  the  hundreds,  as  the 
lathes  in  Kent,  and  the  rapes  in  Sussex,  each  of  which  contains  several 
hundreds;  some  of  the   larger  counties   were,  moreover,   originally 
divided  into  trithings;   but    the   only  county   in   which  this   triple 
division  still  continues  to  exists  is  Yorkshire,  where  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  ridings.  —  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  167.)    Each  of  these  divisions 
originally  had,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  retains,  its  proper  officers. 
With  respect  to  cities  and  boroughs,  some  have  been  created  by  the 
Crown  into  counties  of  themselves,  and  as  such  are  entirely  detached 
from  the  county  in  which  they  are  locally  situated ;  others  still  remain 
within  the  body  of  the  county,  but  are  exempt  from  the  interference 
of  the  King's  officers  and  governed  by  local  authorities,  created  by 
express  charter,  or  sanctioned  by  prescriptive  usage.  Three  of  the  coun- 
ties— Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster  —  are  called  counties  palatine: 
the  two  former  had  a  very  early  origin,  and  are  therefore  palatinates 
by  prescription,  or  immemorial  custom ;  the  latter  was  created  by 
Edward  III.  in  favour  of  Henry  Piantagenet.     The  owners  of  them 
formerly  had  in  those  counties ^ura  regaliay  as  fully  as  the  King  him- 
self^ whose  great  feudataries  they  continued  to  be.     They  formed,  in 
fact,  small  kingdoms  within  themselves ;  and  the  lord  possessed  powers 
over  them  similar  to  those  of  the  King  himself  over  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases.     The  powers  of  the 
owners  of  these  franchises  were,  however,  long  ago  much  abridged 
(27  Hen.  8.),  and,  until  the  late  act  of  parliament  for  remodelling  the 
see  of  Durham,  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  was  the  only   one 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 

County  Officers.  —  The  principal  county  officers  are  the  sheriff,  the 
custos  rotuhrumy  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  the  coroner. 

1.  Sheriff  is,  in  Saxon,  scire-gerefa,  that  is,  the  reeve  or  prepasiius 
of  the  shire.  His  office  was  partially  identified  with  that  of  the  comesy  or 
earl,  whose  substitute  he  was,  and  to  whose  ministerial  duties  he  suc- 
ceeded under  the  name  of  viscount  (vice'Comes),  His  district  is  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  comiiatusy  or  county,  which^  at  the  conquest, 
also  obtained  the  name  of  his  bailiwick  (balliva). 

The  sheriff  is  chosen  annually :  at  common  law  he  was  chosen  by 
the  freeholders;  but  by  statutes  14  Edward  III.  c.  97o  23  Henry  Y£. 
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c.  8.,  and  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  20.,  he  is  to  be  appointed  yearly  on  the 
morrow  of  All  Souls  (since  altered  to  the  morrow  of  Saint  Martin),  at 
the  Exchequer,  by  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  President  of  the  King's 
Council,  Chief  Justice,  and  Chief  Baron.  And  the  custom  now  is  for 
the  judges,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  officers,  to  meet  in  the 
Exchequer  on  the  morrow  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  when  the  judges 
propose  three  persons  to  be  reported,  if  approved  of,  to  the  King ;  who 
afterwards  appoints  one  of  them  (usually  the  first  on  the  list)  sheriff. 
No  definite  qualification  seems  to  be  required  for  theofiice  except 
that,  holding  an  accountable  situation,  and  being  responsible  both 
to  the  Crown  and  to  those  private  persons  whom  he  may  have  injured 
by  the  negligent  or  improper  performance  of  his  functions,  he  is  re- 
quired by  several  statutes  to  have  sufiicient  land  within  the  shire  to 
answer  the  King  and  his  people.  In  practice  he  is  usually  a  person  of 
consideration  and  substance  in  his  county.  If  any  reasonable  excuse 
can  be  alleged  for  declining  this  onerous  office,  —  as  that  the  indivi- 
dual chosen  is  of  small  fortune,  an  officer  in  the  militia,  abroad,  or  the 
like, — it  will  be  received:  The  objections  on  which  the  office  is 
sought  to  be  avoided  ought  to  be  stated  to  one  of  the  judges,  who  will 
mention  them  at  the  time  of  appointment.  The  stat.  Richard  II.  e.  1 1 . 
enacts,  that  no  man  who  has  served  in  the  office  shall  be  again  elected 
within  three  years.  A  sheriff  may,  however,  hold  his  office  after  the 
year,  if  not  before  lawfully  discharged  ;  and  by  1  Anne,  c.  8.  all  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  preceding  King  may  hold  their  offices  for  six 
months  after  the  King  s  demise,  unless  sooner  displaced  by  his  suc- 
cessor. If  a  sheriff  die  before  his  office  has  expired,  the  under-sheriff 
executes  the  same  in  the  deceased  sheriff's  name  till  a  new  one  is 
sworn ;  and  is  answerable  for  the  execution  of  the  office  zs  the  de* 
ceased  sheriff  would  have  been.  If  any  one,  fully  qualified  and  chosen, 
refuses  the  office  of  sheriff,  he  is  liable  to  a  criminal  information. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  office  of  sheriff  has  become  hereditary 
in  particular  families  by  a  grant  from  the  Crown ;  in  others,  as  in 
London,  the  office  is  elective.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  office 
has  been  granted  to  the  city  of  London. 

The  duties  which  the  sheriff  has  to  perform  are  numerous :  he  has 
to  act  as  a  judge ;  as  the  keeper  of  the  King's  peace ;  as  a  minis- 
terial officer  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice;  and  as  the  King's 
baUiff. 

In  a  judicial  capacity,  or  rather  in  a  capacity  partly  judicial  and 
partly  ministerial,  he  presides  at  the  county  and  hundred  courts,  and 
also  upon  the  execution  of  writs  of  inquiry,  and  of  writs  of  trial 
issued  under  3  &  4  WilL  IV.  ch.  42.  He  presides  at  the  election  of 
knights  of  the  shire  (subject  to  control  by  the  House  of  Commons) 
and  of  coroners,  and  returns  such  as  he  shall  determine  duly  elected. 
The  provisions  for  registration  under  the  Reform  Bill  haye  reduced 
this  duty  within  very  narrow  limits. 

The  sheriff,  as  well  as  the  constable,  coroner,  and  certain  other 
officers  of  the  King,  are,  by  the  great  charters,  expressly  forbidden  to 
hold  any  pleas  of  the  Crown,  or,  in  other  words,  to  try  any  criminal 
offence  ppon  an  indictment.  Neither  can  the  sheriff,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  office,  act  as  an  ordinary  justice  of  the  peace.    He 
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formerly  held  his  toum  or  leet  regularly  once  or  twice  in  the  year  for 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

As  keeper  of  the  King's  peace,  he  may  apprehend  and  commit  to 
prison  all  persons  who  break,  or  attempt  to  break  it ;  and  may  bind 
any  one  in  a  recognisance  to  keep  it:  but  such  precautionary  measures 
are  now  usually  taken  by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  He  is  bound, 
ex  qfficioy  upon  proper  requisition,  to  pursue  and  take  all  traitors, 
murderers,  felons,  and  other  misdoers,  and  commit  them  to  gaol 
for  safe  custody.  He  is  also  bound  to  defend  his  county  against 
any  of  the  King's  enemies,  when  they  come  into  the  land ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  keeping  the  peace  and  pursuing  felons,  he 
may  command  all  the  adult  male  population  of  his  county  to  attend 
him  in  arms.  The  force  so  raised  is  called  the  posse  comitatus^  or 
power  of  the  county.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Crown  at 
this  day  does  not  rely  on  the  sherifffor  the  defence  of  the  realm  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  that  Xh^  posse  comitatus  is  no  longer  so  organised 
as  to  be  an  efficient  force  even  in  the  case  of  internal  disturbance. 

In  his  ministerial  capacity,  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute  all  writs 
and  other  process  issuing  from  the  King's  courts  of  justice,  and  directed 
to  him ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  arrest  and  take  charge  of  the  defendant. 
When  a  cause  comes  to  trial,  he  must  summon  and  return  the  jury ; 
and  when  it  is  over,  he  causes  the  judgment  of  the  court  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  In  criminal  matters  he  also  returns  the  juries,  is  attendant 
on  the  judges  during  trial,  and  executes  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
though  it  extend  to  death  itself.  The  bailiff,  gaoler,  and  executioner, 
are  looked  upon  as  his  officers,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  is  answer- 
able for  their  conduct. 

•  As  the  King's  bailiff,  it  is  his  business  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
King  within  his  bailiwick  ;  for  so  his  county  is  usually  called  in 
writs.  Further,  it  is  his  duty  to  watch  over  the  King's  rights ;  to 
seize  to  the  King's  use  all  lands  devolved  to  the  Crown  by  attainder 
or  escheat ;  to  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures ;  to  seize  and  keep  all 
waifs,  wrecks,  estrays,  and  the  like,  unless  granted  to  some  subject ; 
and  to  be  accountable  for  these  and  other  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
King's  officers  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Custos  JRotulorum  is  also  a  county  officer  of  high  dignity,  and 
bears  the  same  rank  in  civil  affairs  that  the  Lord- lieutenant  does  in 
military.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the  two  offices  have  been  usually 
vested  in  the  same  individual ;  they  are,  however,  totally  distinct,  both 
in  their  appointments  and  their  duties.  The  eustos  rotuhrum  has» 
as  his  name  implies,  the  custody  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions 
of  the  peace,  though,  in  point  of  law,  they  remain  in  the  custody  of  all 
the  justices.  The  appointment  is  made  by  the  King's  commission; 
unless  the  King,  or  his  progenitors,  by  letters  patent,  have  granted 
any  liberty  in  particular  districts  to  appoint  the  eustos  rotuloirumy  in 
which  case  the  lord  of  the  liberty  exercises  the  power  himself.  The 
etistos  rotuhrunif  by  virtue  of  his  office,  having  the  custody  of  the  rolls 
of  session,  ought  to  attend  the  session  by  himself  or  his  deputy,  who 
is  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  is  appointed  by  him.  The  Lord'lieutenants 
of  counties  became  standing  officers  of  the  Crown  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  they  represent  the  Crown  in  the  management  of  the 
militia  of  each  county. 
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Clerk  of  the  Peaces— This  officer,  appointed  as  above  mentioned,  is 
responsible  to  the  justices  in  session  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
It  is  his  duty,  by  himself  or  his  deputy  (who  must  be  approved  by  the 
autos  roiuloruTn)f  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Session.  He  gives  notice  of  the  time  of  its  being  holden  or  adjourned ; 
issues  its  process ;  records  its  proceedings ;  and  executes  all  the  minis- 
terial acts  necessary  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions.  He  receives  bills 
of  indictment  from  the  grand  jury;  calls  over  the  petty  jury ;  arraigns 
prisoners;  receives  and  records  verdicts;  administers  oaths;  and  makes 
true  entries  of  all  proceedings.  The  table  of  fees  to  be  taken  by  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  is  settled  by  the  justices  in  their  Court  of  Quarter 
Session,  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  justices  of  assize  for  their 
approval. 

The  Coroner  {eoronatory  so  called  from  having  principally  to  do 
with  pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  those  wherein  the  King  is  more  immedi- 
ately concerned)  is  a  very  ancient  officer  at  common  law.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  is,  ex  officio^  the  principal  coroner 
in  the  kingdom,  and  may,  if  he  please,  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm.  But  there  are  also  particular  coro- 
ners for  every  county,  usually  four,  but  sometimes  six,  and  sometimes 
fewer.  This  officer  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  sheriff,  and  was 
ordained,  together  with  him,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  Crown. 

He  is  still  chosen  by  all  the  freeholders  in  the  County  Court ;  as 
the  sheriffs,  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers,  formerly  were, 
whose  official  duties  nearly  affected  the  liberty  of  the  people.  For 
this  purpose  a  writ  at  common  law  issues  to  the  sheriff,  in  which 
he  is  expressly  commanded,  ^  to  cause  to  be  chosen  such  a  person, 
who  may  best  know  and  be  able  to  attend  to  that  office."  The 
coroner  is  chosen  for  life,  but  may  be  removed  either  in  conse- 
quence of  being  made  sheriff,  or  by  the  King's  writ  de  coronatore 
exonerando  for  cause  therein  assigned ;  as,  that  he  is  engaged  in 
other  business ;  incapaciated  by  years  or  sickness ;  hath  not  a  suffi- 
cient estate  in  the  county,  or  lives  in  an  inconvenient  part  of  it ;  and 
by  the  statute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  29.,  extortion,  neglect,  or  misbehaviour, 
are  also  made  causes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  is  also,  like  that  of  the  sheriff,  at 
once  judicial  and  ministerial.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  ascertained 
by  statute  4  Edward  I.,  de  officio  coronatoris,  and  consists,  first,  in  in- 
quiring, when  any  person  is  [slain,  or  dies  suddenly,  or  in  prison, 
concerning  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  he  must  do  on  inspection 
of  the  body ;  for,  if  the  body  be  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  sit. 
He  must  also  sit  at  or  near  the  very  place  where  the  death  happened, 
and  make  his  inquiry  by  a  jury  of  at  least  12  persons,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  If  any  be  found  guilty,  by  this  inquest,  of  murder  or 
other  homicide,  he  is  to  commit  them  to  prison  for  further  trial, 
and  is  abo  to  inquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels, 
which  are  forfeited ;  he  must  inquire  whether  any  deodand  has 
accrued  to  the  King,  or  the  lord  of  the  franchise,  and  must  certify 
the  result  of  the  inquisition  (under  his  own  seal  and  the  seals  of  the 
jurors),  together  with  the  evidence  thereon,  to  the  Court  of  King's 
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Bench,  or  to  the  next  assizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  shipwrecks,  and  certify  whether  there  be  wreck  or 
not,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  the  goods.  Concerning  treasure- 
trove,  he  is  also  to  inquire  who  were  the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and 
whether  any  one  is  suspected  of  having  found  and  concealed  a  trea- 
sure ;  and,  if  so,  to  attach  him,  and  hold  him  to  bail  upon  the  suspicion. 

The  coroner  acts  ministerially  as  the  sheriff's  substitute ;  for,  when 
just  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  sheriff  for  suspicion  of  partiality 
(as  that  he  is  interested  in  the  suit,  or  of  kin  to  either  plaintiff  or 
defendant),  the  process  must  be  awarded  to  the  coroner  instead  of 
the  sheriff,  for  execution  of  the  King's  writs. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  —  The  next  species  of  subordinate  magistrates 
are  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  principal  of  whom  is  the  custos 
rotulorutn,  already  mentioned.  The  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  the  £ari 
Marshal,  the  Lord  High  Constable  of  England  (when  any  such  officers 
are  in  being),  and  all  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench  (by 
virtue  of  their  offices),  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (by  prescription), 
are  general  conservators  of  the  peace  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  may  commit  all  breakers  of  it,  or  bind  them  in  recognisances  to 
keep  it ;  the  other  judges  are  only  so  in  their  own  courts.  The  sheriff 
and  coroner  are  conservators  of  the  peace  within  their  own  county, 
and  either  of  them  may  take  a  recognisance  or  security  to  keep  it. 
Constables,  ti thing-men,  and  the  like,  are  also  conservators  of  the 
peace  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  may  apprehend  actual 
breakers  of  the  peace,  and  cither  detain  them  to  prevent  a  further 
breach,  or  bring  them  before  a  justice  to  inquire,  commit,  or  take 
bail  to  answer  for  the  past  offence. 

The  ancient  conservators  of  the  peac«  were  appointed  in  various 
ways,  and  were  often  chosen  by  the  general  body  of  freeholders  of  the 
county ;  but  their  duties  were  ministerial,  and  rather  resembled  those 
of  modern  constables  than  of  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  office  origi- 
nated in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  latter  are  appointed  by  the 
King's  commission  under  the  great  seal,  the  form  of  which  was  settled 
by  the  judges  in  1590.  This  appoints  them  jointly  and  severally  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  of  and  determine 
felonies  and  other  misdemeanors;  in  which  number  some  particular  jus- 
tices, or  one  of  them,  are  directed  to  be  always  included,  and  no  business 
is  to  be  done  without  their  presence,  the  words  of  the  commission  (when 
in  Latin)  running  thus,  *^quorum  cdiquem  vestrumA,  By  C,  Z>,  ^c,  unum 
esse  volumtis"  whence  the  persons  so  named  are  usually  called  justices  of 
the  qwjTum.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  appoint  only  a  select  number 
to  be  of  the  quorum  ;  but  now  the  practice  is  to  repeat  the  names  of 
all  over  again  in  the  quorum  clause,  excepting,  perhaps,  some  one 
person  for  the  sake  of  form  ;  and  no  exception  is  now  allowable  for 
not  expressing  in  the  form  of  warrants,  &c.,  that  the  justice  who  issued 
them  is  of  the  quorum.  When  any  justice  intends  to  act  under 
thb  commission,  he  sues  out  a  writ  of  dedimus  potestatem  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  empowering  certain  persons  therein 
named  to  administer  the  usual  oaths  to  him,  after  which  he  is  at  liberty 
to  act.    The  only  qualification  seems  to  be  that  required  by  statute 
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5  Geo.  II.  c.  1 1.,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  every  justice  shall  have 
lands  to  the  value  of  lOOL  per  annum  clear  of  all  deductions ;  if 
he  act  without  such  qualification,  he  shall  forfeit  100/. 

The  office  of  these  justices  is  determinable —  1st,  By  the  demise  of 
the  Crown ;  that  is,  in  six  months  afler.  But,  if  the  same  justice  be 
put  in  commission  under  the  new  monarch,  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
sue  out  a  new  dedimus  or  to  swear  to  his  qualification  afresh ;  nor,  by 
reason  of  any  new  commission  to  take  the  oaths  more  than  once  in  the 
same  reign.  2nd,  By  express  writ,  under  the  great  seal,  discharging 
any  particular  person  from  being  any  longer  justice.  3rd,  By  a  writ 
of  supersedetu^  which  suspends  the  power  of  all  the  justices,  but  does 
not  totally  destroy  it,  as  it  may  be  revived  again  by  another  writ, 
called  a  procedendo.  4th,  By  a  new  commission^  which  virtually, 
though  silently,  dischai^es  all  the  former  justices  that  are  not  included 
therein  ;  for  two  commissions  cannot  subsist  at  once.  And,  5th,  By 
accession  of  the  office  of  sheriff,  which  suspends  that  of  justice. 

The  power,  office,  and  duty  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  depends  on 
his  commission,  and  on  the  several  statutes  which  have  given  them 
jurisdiction  in  particular  matters.  His  commission  empowers  him 
singly  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and,  thereby,  gives  him  all  the  power 
of  the  ancient  conservators  at  the  common  law  in  suppressing  riots 
and  affrays^  in  taking  securities  for  the  peace,  and  in  apprehend- 
ing and  committing  felons  and  other  inferior  criminals  to  prison  to 
take  their  triaL  It  also  empowers  any  two  or  more  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  felonies  and  other  offences,  which  is  the  ground  of  their 
jurisdiction  at  sessions;  but  this  we  shall  treat  of  more  fully  when  we 
come  to  that  court 

Constables  are  of  two  sorts,  high  or  hundred  constables,  and  petty 
constables.  The  former  originated  in  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  and 
are  appointed  at  the  court  leets  of  the  franchise  or  hundred  over  which 
they  preside,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the  justices  at  their  quarter 
sessions  (which  b  now  the  usual  way)  ;  and  are  removable  by  the  same 
authority  that  appoints  them.  The  petty  constables  are  inferior 
officers  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  every  township,  subordinate  to  the 
high  constable  of  the  hundred.  Their  office  is  not  distinguishable  at 
this  day  from  that  of  headborough,  borseholder,  or  tithing  man. 
They  are  likewise  chosen  by  the  jury  at  the  court  leet,  or,  if  no  court 
leet  be  held,  appointed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  constables,  both  high  and  petty,  is  to  keep 
the  King's  peace  in  their  several  districts ;  and  for  that  purpose  they 
are  armed  with  considerable  powers  of  arresting  and  imprisoning,  of 
breaking  open  houses,  and  of  maintaining  the  peace  by  forcible 
means.  Other  duties  have  been  from  time  to  time  superadded  by 
statute. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  —  Courts  OF  Justice,  Procedure  therein,  &c. 

Sect.  L  —  Courts  of  Justice. 

Having  thus  briefly  specified  the  officers  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  we  come  next  to  the  courts.  In  England,  justice 
is  always  administered  publicly ;  and  a  court  of  justice,  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  is  an  open  court,  with  no  other  restriction  than 
those  which  order,  decency,  and  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
may  require.  No  court  of  justice  can  be  created  but  by  the  King's 
commission,  and  there  are  some,  as  courts  of  equity,  which  cannot 
now  be  created  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  Crown.  In  the  old  courts, 
which  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  this  origin  is  presumed, 
though  no  record  of  it  now  remains,  and  though  there  may  be  reasonable 
historical  evidence  that  it  never  in  fact  existed.  The  creation  of  a 
new  superior  court  by  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  King  would,  how- 
ever, be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  at  the  present  time ;  but 
the  erection  of  inferior  ones  of  known  jurisdiction  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  such  as  a  leet  or  a  civil  court  within  a 
borough,  could,  it  is  apprehended,  be  even  now  effected  without 
difficulty  where  no  subsisting  statute  precludes  it,  and  no  public  or 
private  rights  are  injured.  As  it  is  by  the  King,  as  head  of  the 
executive,  that  courts  are  established,  so  it  is  from  him  that  they  are 
considered  as  deriving  their  authority.  The  judges  are  his  represent- 
atives, and  an  offence  offered  to  them  is  a  contempt  of  his  authority- 
Some  courts  have  only  a  criminal,  some  only  a  civil,  jurisdiction, 
others  both.  Some  are  superior  courts,  others  inferior :  the  superior 
courts  are  the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  as  all  the  courts  at 
Westminster ;  also  the  courts  of  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  similar 
sessions ;  the  courts  of  counties  palatine ;  the  ecclesiastical  courts  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  some  other  courts,  of  which  the  jurisdiction 
is  limited  as  to  matter  or  locality.  The  inferior  courts  are,  amongst 
others,  county  courts,  courts  of  conscience,  courts  baron,  and  borough 
courts.  Some,  again,  are  courts  of  record;  others  not.  A  court  of 
record  is  one  in  which  the  record  of  the  proceedings  (which  is  kept 
in  all  courts)  is  of  such  high  authority,  that  no  evidence  will  be 
admitted  in  contradiction  to  it  as  between  the  parties  to  that  record ; 
and  the  record  itself  is  enrolled  in  parchment,  and  deposited  in  public 
archives  for  perpetual  memoriaL  The  courts  of  equity  never  enrol 
their  proceedings  of  record,  and  are  therefore  not  held  to  be  courts 
of  record. 

..  Every  court  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  the  discovery  of  contro- 
verted facts,  for  the  application  of  the  law  to  those  facts,  and  for 
enforcing  the  judgment  pronounced  thereupon.  It  has,  in  addition, 
officers  to  record  its  proceedings;  to  issue  its  process;  and  to  execute 
it ;  and  it  admits  the  intervention  of  certain  recognised  agents  to  carry 
on  the  proceedings  between  litigant  parties,  who  though  they  may 
not  be  strictly  its  officers,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  control  of 
its  judges,  to  whom  they  are  amenable  in  a  summary  way  for  miscon- 
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duct  and  malpractice.  To  this  class  of  personsy  whose  business  it 
is  to  advance  the  ends  of  justice  by  securing  to  each  party  before  the 
court  a  full  hearing  and  a  most  satisfactory  discussion  of  their  relative 
claims  and  merits,  belong  counsel,  solicitors,  attorneys,  and  proctors. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  three  latter  classes  to  receive  their  client's 
instructions,  collect  the  necessary  evidence,  and  conduct  the  case 
through  the  formal  part  of  the  proceedings.  They  then  lay  it  before 
counsel,  who  apply  the  law  to  the  facts^  and,  on  the  hearing,  attend 
at  the  bar  of  the  court,  examine  witnesses,  and  urge^such  arguments 
either  of  law  or  fact  as  the  case  may  admit  in  support  of  their  clients. 

Attorneys.  —  All  attorneys  of  the  superior  courts,  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  practice,  must  serve  a  clerkship  of  a  certain  length. 
It  is  then  necessary  for  them  to  undergo  an  examination  by  a  board 
of  examiners  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  upon  their  admission,  which 
is  made  by  a  formal  entry  on  the  rolb  or  books  of  the  court,  they 
become,  in  all  respects  relating  to  their  professional  duties  subject  to 
its  authority  and  controL  In  a  case  of  extreme  misconduct,  the 
court  in  which  they  are  admitted  will  cause  them  to  be  struck  off  the 
rolb ;  after  which  they  can  no  longer  legally  practise  in  it  When 
admitted  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  are  termed  soli- 
citors. The  corresponding  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts  are  called  proctors. 

Barrisiersy  strictly  speaking,  are  not  officers  of  the  courts.  It  is 
perhaps  in  the  discretion  of  the  judges  to  permit  whom  they  please  to 
practise  in  their  respective  courts ;  but  long  established  custom  sanc- 
tions the  admission  of  none  but  such  as  are  members  of  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court*  It  is  in  these  that  the  ceremony  of  calling  to  the  bar 
takes  place,  after  which  the  admission  to  practise  in  court  is  a  matter 
of  course.  The  only  qualification  required  for  being  called,  is,  that 
the  candidate  should  have  kept  a  certain  number  of  terms.  Hitherto 
five  years  have  in  all  cases  been  necessary,  unless  the  candidate  were 
of  the  degree  of  M.  A.  of  one  of  the  universities,  in  which  case  three 
were  sufficient;  by  a  late  regulation,  however,  in  some  of  the  inns, 
any  member  may  be  called  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  then  of  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  No  examination  is  now  required,  except  in  one. 
The  terms  are  kept  by  the  student's  dining  a  certain  number  of  times 
in  the  hall  of  the  inn  to  which  he  belongs.  If  a  barrister  misconduct 
himself  in  the  course  of  his  profession,  he  may,  it  would  seem,  be 
silenced  by  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  he  appears,  and  is  subject 
to  certain  pains  and  penalties  now  disused.  He  may  also,  for  good 
reason,  be  disbarred  by  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Barristers,  hitherto,  have  been  divided  into  two  degrees :  utter 
barristers  (now  called,  simply,  barristers)  and  serjeants-at-law.  Ser- 
jeants are  sworn  to  do  their  duty  to  their  clients ;  a  duty  which  is 
equally  incumbent  on  a  barrister  under  the  degree  of  serjeant,  though 
not  expressly  required  of  him  on  admission.     It  is  the  practice  to 

*  The  Innt  of  Court,  of  which  there  are  four,  viz.  the  two  Temples,  Lincoln*s  Inn, 
and  Gray^a  Inn,  are  not  chartered  or  incorporated,  but  private  aocietieji,  in  existence 
as  early  as  the  1 3th  century,  for  the  education  of  lawyers,  and  over  which  the  judges 
have  a  control  as  visiters.  Originally,  attorneys,  as  well  as  barristers,  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  them ;  they  are  now  confined  to  the  latter. 
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admit  the  judges  to  this  order  on  their  elevation  to  the  bench.  From 
the  most  eminent  of  these  some  are  usually  selected  to  be  the  King's 
counsel  and  King's  Serjeants,  the  two  principal  of  whom  are  called  his 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General ;  the  King's  counsel  have  precedence, 
and  a  place  within  the  bar,  as  it  is  termed,  immediately  in  iront  of 
the  bench ;  but  this  advantage  may  be  given  by  royal  patent  without 
being  one  of  the  King's  counsel.  The  Queen  has  also  her  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  who  sit  with  the  King's  counsel. 

The  number  of  practising  barristers  at  present  resident  in  London 
may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,000;  attorneys  are  far  more 
numerous,  and,  including  country  practitioners,  amount  to  many 
thousands. 

Barristers  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  practise  indiscriminately  in  all 
the  courts ;  the  common  law  courts  have  one  bar ;  the  courts  of  equity 
another,  which  seldom  interfere  with  each  other.  Others  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  appearing  in  any  court,  but  are  employed  in  drawing 
settlements,  conveyances,  and  other  instruments.  These  are  termed 
Conveyancers.  For  this  purpose,  however,  though  usual,  it  b  not 
essential,  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 

The  judicial  functions  differ  in  the  different  courts ;  in  some,  the 
same  person  is  at  once  judge  of  law  and  fact ;  in  others,  the  cognisance 
of  law  and  fact  is  divided  between  a  judge  and  a  jury;  the  judge  de- 
ciding matters  of  law,  the  jury  matters  of  fact.  The  courts  of  equity, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  admiralty  courts,  which  are  framed  upon 
the  model  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  are  of  the  first  description ;  the 
common  law  courts  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason  we  shall  defer 
speaking  of  the  judges,  until  we  come  to  speak  of  the  courts  in  which 
they  respectively  preside. 

Courts  of  Law,  —  Sir  W.  Blackstone  divides  the  courts  of  justice 
in  England  into  such  as  are  of  a  public  and  general  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  such  as  are  only  of  a  limited 
jurisdiction  in  certain  parts  of  it. '  Of  the  former,  there  are,  1st,  the 
courts  of  common  law ;  2dly,  the  Privy  Council ;  Sdly,  the  courts  of 
equity ;  4thly,  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  ;  5thly,  the  Court  for  the 
Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors;  6thly,  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and, 
7thly,  the  courts  maritime. 

1.  The  principal  permanent  Courts  of  Common  Law  are,  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  one  of  its  departments,  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

The  House  of  Peers  possesses  at  once  a  civil  and  a  criminal  juris- 
diction ;  as  a  court  of  the  former  description,  however,  it  is  a  court 
of  appeal  or  error  only.  In  criminal  cases  it  has,  moreover,  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  high  offences  and  misdemeanors  upon  impeachment  by 
the  Commons,  and  also  treasons  or  felonies  committed  by  persons 
having  privilege  of  peers.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  a  court 
both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ;  as  a  criminal  court,  however, 
it  has  no  original  jurisdiction,  except  over  offences  committed  in  the 
county  in  which  it  sits  for  the  time  being,  and  misdemeanors  brought 
before  the  court  by  criminal  information.  The  courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer  have  a  civil  jurisdiction  only. 
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2.  The  jorisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  remodelled  by  a  late 
statute,  is  chiefly  appellate,  and  confined  to  colonial  cases.  It  is  founded 
on  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in  council. 

3.  The  Courts  of  Equity  :  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Court  of  Chan- 
tsery,  together  with  the  courts  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Vice- 
chancellor  ;  the  equity  side  of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  as  a  court  of  ap» 
peal,  the  House  of  Lords.  4.  The  Bankrupt  Court,  with  the  subor- 
dinate courts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt.  5.  The  Court  for 
the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  entirely  founded  on  statute.  6.  The 
ecclesiastical  courts,  which,  though  local,  prevail  systematically  through- 
out the  kingdom,  each  ecclesiastical  division  having  its  own ;  thus 
there  are  the  provincial  courts,  the  diocesan  courts,  and  the  archdea- 
conry courts,  with  several  inferior  ones,  which,  at  present,  need  not 
be  mentioned :  and,  as  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  the  Privy  Council. 
And  7.  and  last,  the  admiralty  courts. 

The  principal  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  are  the  courts  of  the 
counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Durham,  and  the  courts 
of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  together  with 
many  others  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  too  nume- 
rous to  notice.  Almost  every  corporate  town,  indeed,  has  some 
privileged  court  of  its  own ;  thus,  London  has  its  Mayor's  and  She- 
rifis'  courts ;  and  its  Court  of  Requests  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts ;  Bristol,  its  Tolsey  Court ;  and  Liverpool,  its  Court  of  Passage. 
No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  respect  of  these  courts,  each  de- 
pending for  its  jurisdiction  and  constitution  on  the  peculiar  terms  of 
the  charter,  statute,  or  custom  by  which  it  subsists  :  they  form,  indeed, 
rather  exceptions  to  the  general  system,  than  parts  of  it.  In  our 
subsequent  remarks,  therefore,  we  slutll  confine  ourselves  to  the  courts 
of  the  former  class :  to  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  the  latter  would 
necessarily  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  present  arti- 
cle, and  be  useless  and  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

Even  the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  at  first  sight  perplex  the 
reader,  and  present  various  anomalies.  The  courts  of  equity,  for 
instance,  at  this  day  of  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
are  not  courts  of  record,  while  the  most  insignificant  local  court  leet 
claims  to  be  so.  So  the  owner  of  property  whose  title  is  denied  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  receives  countenance  and  support  from  the  Chan- 
cellor. Upon  these  peculiarities  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country  did  not  spring  at  once  from  the  mind  of  the 
legislator  in  all  the  fair  proportion  of  design  ;  it  is  the  work  of  various 
times  and  hands,  made  rather  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
than  framed  according  to  any  regular  plan.  To  use  Sir  William 
Blackstone*s  simile,  it  resembles  an  old  house  which  has  been  pulled 
down  and  altered  and  added  to,  to  suit  the  habits  or  convenience  of 
successive  proprietors.  As  civilisation  advances  and  the  increasing 
or  varying  wants  of  a  nation  render  it  necessary,  improvements  and 
additions  are  made  without  aiming  at  symmetry,  or  attempting  to 
give  the  heterogeneous  mass  the  appearance  of  order  and  regularity. 
This  has  been  Ihe  case  with  the  courts  in  England :  we  have  the  leets 
and  county  courts  of  the  Saxons ;  the  Exchequer  of  the  Normans ; 
the  Chancery  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the  consistorial  courts  of  the 
Canonists.     Some  have  originated  in  necessity,  others  owe  their  exist- 
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ence  to  accidental  circumstances;  some  seem* to  be  united  together  in 
a  general  system,  while  others,  from  change  of  time  and  circumstances, 
have  become  altogether  useless  and  obsolete.  We  shall  here  briefly 
point  the  origin  of  ecush. 

The  first  judicial  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  existing 
in  England  since  the  Romans,  b  the  Saxon.  We  have,  indeed,  very 
scanty  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  nature,  though  it  seems  to 
have  possessed  no  inconsiderable  merit,  and  was  certainly  in  much 
favour  with  the  people  who  were  subject  to  it  Under  the  Saxons, 
England  was  for  the  most  part  divided  into  shires,  hundreds,  and 
tithings,  townships,  or  vills.  These  different  divisions  had  each  its 
peculiar  courts  and  officers ;  justice  was  administered  between  parties 
in  the  county  and  hundred  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  such  lords  as 
possessed  jurisdiction  annexed  to  their  lands.  An  appeal  lay  for  de- 
nial of  justice  to  the  King  and  his  council ;  but  no  man  was  permitted 
to  seek  justice  from  him  till  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  it  at  home. 
We  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  composition  of  these  courts, 
but  we  know  that  they  possessed  an  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  a  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction :  the  bishop  and  the  earl  or  ealdorman,  we 
are  told,  sat  together  until  the  attendance  of  the  former  was  forbidden 
by  a  law  of  the  Conqueror.* 

The  same  tribunals  for  administering  justice  were  continued  for 
several  reigns  afler  the  Conquest,  though  changes  were  made  in  the 
formation  of  the  superior  courts.  The  first  improvement  introduced, 
if  not  by  the  Conqueror,  at  least  by  the  Norman  princes,  was  the 
institution  of  a  court  in  imitation  of  the  Exchequer  established  in 
Normandy.  A  court  called  the  Curioy  or  Aula,  Regis  also  appears 
very  early  in  the  history  of  those  princes,  and  its  roUs  are  among  the 
most  ancient  judicial  records  in  the  archives  of  this  country.  The 
precise  period  when  this  court  became  a  court  of  judicature  distinct 
from  the  Great  Council  cannot  now  be  distinguished;  but  in  the  12th 
century  we  find  the  practice  establbhed  of  issuing  writs  out  of 
Chancery,  at  the  suit  of  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
implead  in  that  court  without  previous  recourse  to  the  subordinate 
tribunals.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Curia  Regis  embraced  both  civil 
and  criminal  proceedings,  and  was  attendant  on  the  person  of  the 
King.  But  the  Great  Charter,  by  fixing  the  common,  or  civil  pleas 
to  a  certain  place,  necessarily  detached  them  from  the  criminal  judica- 
ture, and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  court  afterwards  called 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
we  find  the  whole  judicial  establishment  subdivided  and  remodelled, 
and  the  three  courts  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Ex- 
chequer, distinguished  respectively  as  courts  of  criminal,  of  civil,  and 
of  fiscal  cognLsancct  At  the  present  day  these  distinctions  have  been 
almost  obliterated;  and  the  three,  in  most  civil  cases,  possess  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction.  Until  very  lately,  indeed,  this  was  effected  by  a 
fiction  :  thus,  every  one  bringing  his  action  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
acknowledged  himself  a  debtor  to  the  King ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in 
the  King's  Bench,  every  one  bringing  a  civil  action  was  obliged  to 

*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  Ixix.  p.  10.      1  Beeve'i  Englith  Law,  7>  8. 
f  1  Reevt^B  Engluh  Law,  48.     Madox,  Exchequer,  c.  3.  and  19. 
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charge  the  person  against  whom  he  brought  it  with  some  offence 
against  the  Crown.  But  civil  pleas  between  party  and  party  in  per- 
sonal actions  are  now  equally  cognisable  in  all  by  uniform  process, 
although  each  still  retains  its  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  certain  pleas. 
Thus,  the  King's  Bench  alone  maintains  its  pleas  of  the  Crown;  the 
Common  Pleas  its  real  actions  (so  far  as  they  remain  in  force) ;  and 
the  Exchequer  a  certain  exclusive  authority  on  matters  of  revenue. 
This  last  court  has,  in  addition,  an  equitable  jurisdiction. 

The  courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius,  in  their  present  form,  owe  their 
existence  to  the  same  monarch.  Previously  to  his  time,  circuits  were 
made  by  justices  in  eyre,  or  iiinere,  who  were  regularly  established,  if 
not  first  appointed,  by  the  Parliament  of  Northampton,  in  1176  with 
a  delegated  power  from  the  King's  Great  Court,  the  auia  regis^  of 
which  they  were  members.  At  first,  these  justices  made  their  circuits 
round  the  kingdom  once  only  in  seven  years ;  but  afterwards,  by  the 
Magna  Chartay  they  were  required  to  be  sent  into  every  county  once  a 
year.  The  present  justices  of  assize,  however,  are  more  immediately 
derived  from  the  statute  of  Westminster  2.,  13  Edward  I.,  which 
directs  certain  persons  to  be  assigned  out  of  the  King's  sworn  jus- 
tices, who  are  to  associate  with  tbem  one  or  two  discreet  knights  of 
each  county. 

These  are  the  principal  courts  known  by  the  name  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  similarly  constituted ;  and 
their  proceedings  all  recognise  and  adopt  the  ancient  common  law  of 
the  land.  The  courts  we  come  now  to  speak  of  are  of  an  entirely 
different  description,  differently  constituted,  and  professing  different 
rules  of  law.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  vary  con- 
siderably from  each  other,  as  they  both  A6  from  those  already  men- 
tioned, —  the  courts  of  Equity  and  the  courts  regulated  by  the  maxims 
of  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law.  The  courts  of  Equity  were,  perhaps, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  defects  and  inadequacy  of  the  common  law, 
though  they  profess  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  to  aid  its  operation.  The 
ecclesiastical  and  maritime  courts,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  existing  rather  in  derogation  of  the  common  law  than  in 
support  of  it. 

The  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Equity,  its  origin  'and  growth,  have 
been  matter  of  very  curious  and  learned  inquiry ;  but  idl  authorities 
seem  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  there  are  few  evidences  of  its 
existence  before  the  15th  century,  and  that  its  present  form  must  be 
referred  even  to  a  later  period. 

The  fiduciary  system  of  the  Roman  law,  adopted  by  the  clerical 
chancellors  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  system  of  the  feudal 
tenures,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  earliest  instances  of  a  juris- 
diction purely  equitable. 

The  hardships  of  military  tenure  were  severely  felt,  and  the  people 
were  at  length  driven  to  devise  various  means  to  evade  it.  The  feudal 
tenant  conveved  his  property  in  due  form  to  two  or  three  persons,  on 
whose  faith  he  could  depend,  who  were  ostensibly  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  the  owners,  but  who  (it  was  privately  understood  between 
them)  were  to  allow  the  person  who  had  so  conveyed  his  property  to 
them  to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased.  Whenever  any  of  them 
diedy  the  property  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law  went  to 
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the  survivors ;  a  new  trustee  was  then  appointed  in  the  place  of  the 
one  deady  and  the  others  conveyed  the  property  jointly  to  him  with 
themselves :  thus  a  constant  succession  was  kept  up.  By  this  means 
no  fines  ever  accrued  to  the  lord  on  the  admission  of  an  heir ;  a  person 
entitled  was  always  in  existence:  neither  was  there  any  minority, 
during  which  the  right  of  the  lord  could  accrue  to  enter  and  take  pos« 
session  of  land  held  of  him  without  accounting  for  the  profits. 
Another  advantage  was,  that  the  person  beneficially  entitled  was 
enabled  to  devise  or  alienate  his  property  at  any  time,  and  that,  too, 
without  the  ceremonies  required  by  law :  he  had  only  to  signify  to  his 
trustees  the  person  to  whom  he  wished  to  leave  or  transfer  the  property, 
and  thenceforth  they  held  it  in  trust  for  him.  There  existed,  however, 
no  obligation  beyond  a  moral  one  on  the  trustee  to  perform  the  trust ; 
if  he  refused,  the  person  who  had  confided  in  him  had  no  redress. 
The  common  law  courts  refused  to  interfere :  the  law  required  certain 
formalities  to  invest  a  person  with  the  possession  of  his  property,  and 
these  had  not  been  complied  with :  however  just  it  might  be  that  the 
person  on  whom  his  friend  had  relied  should  perform  his  trust,  still  it 
rested  solely  between  him  and  his  conscience,  —  there  was  no  power  to 
compel  him.  At  length  the  Chancellor,  who,  being  an  ecclesiastic, 
asserted  a  peculiar  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  not, 
perhaps,  disinclined  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  aggrandising  his  power 
by  creating  a  new  jurisdiction,  issued  a  writ  summoning  the  party  who 
had  committed  the  breach  of  good  faith  to  appear  and  answer  for  it  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  out  of  this  court,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  writs  issued  with  which  proceedings  commenced  in  the 
higher  courts  of  justice ;  and,  in  those  early  times,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  Chancellor  not  only  had  to  issue,  but,  in  cases  where  no 
precedent  could  be  found,  to  invent  writs  so  framed  as  to  give  relief  on 
new  emergencies.  The  subpoena  has  been  thought  to  be  a  forced 
exercise  of  this  power. 

In  after  times,  the  court,  as  we  shall  see,  very  much  widened  the 
scope  of  its  jurisdiction ;  but  this  has  been  considered  its  origin.* 

It  was  not,  however,  without  considerable  opposition  that  this  new 
assumption  of  power  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  established ; 
numerous  petitions  were,  from  time  to  time,  presented  by  the  Com- 
mons to  have  the  writ  of  tubpcma  declared  illegaL  The  court,  how- 
ever, retained  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  were 
ineffectual.f 

In  consequence  of  this  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Equity,  the 
strange  anomaly  exists,  —  that  in  Westminster  Hall,  within  the  space 
of  a  few  yards  only,  different  persons  are  regarded  as  the  owners  of 
the  same  estate.  In  the  courts  of  Equity,  the  cestui  que  trust  is  treated 
as  actual  owner;  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  the  title  of  the 
trustee  only  is  recognised. 

In  early  times,  the  ofiice  of  Chancellor  was  invariably  held   by 

*  The  above   are   the  views  of  Sir  W.  Blnckstone  respecting    the  origin  of 
Equity ;  but  another,  and  perhaps  sounder,  opinion  derives  this  jurisdiction  from 
the  oonciKum  regit.   See  HakU  Juriadiction  of  Lords,  p.  44.      Palgrave  on  the  Councilj 
p.  40,  et  teq, 
.   t  3  Reeve's  EngUth  Lnw^  138. 
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churchmen.  Sir  Thomas  Moore  was  the  first  Chancellor  educated 
as  a  lawyer.  After  him,  the  seals  seem  to  have  been  held  by 
lawyers  and  churchmen  indifferently.  The  credit  of  forming  our 
present  system  of  equity  jurisprudence,  and  of  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction,  is,  in  general,  ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Chan- 
cellor in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  In  practice,  however,  the  decisions 
of  Lord  Hardwicke  are,  perhaps,  most  frequently  referred  to.  In  the 
chancellorship  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  1616,  occurred  the  famous 
question  between  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  whether  a  court  of 
equity  coald  give  relief  after  or  against  a  judgment  at  law.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  the  King  who  referred  it  to  his  learned 
counsel  for  their  opinion.  They  decided,  as  is  well  known,  in  favour 
of  the  courts  of  equity ;  and  their  power  has  ever  since  been  acknow** 
ledged. 

The  reader  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery as  a  court  of  common  law,  and  as  a  court  of  equity.  Formerly 
its  powers  were  chiefly  active  in  the  former  branch  of  its  jurisdiction, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  called  the  Latin  side,  because  its  proceedings 
on  this  side  were  in  Latin,  like  those  of  other  common  law  courts.  In 
modern  times,  its  equitable  jurisdiction,  carried  on  by  EnfflishhUll  and 
other  comparatively  recent  methods  of  procedure,  has  attained  a  de- 
gree of  importance  that  has  thrown  into  obscurity  its  other  and  earlier 
functions. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  here,  that  the  distinction  just 
adverted  to  between  the  use  of  Latin  and  English,  as  employed  by  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  of  equity,  continued  with  no  intermission, 
except  during  the  Commonwealth,  until  the  year  1730,  in  which  year 
an  act  passed  for  the  enrolment  of  all  pleadings  in  English. 

The  courts  next  to  be  mentioned  are  the  ^eiesiastictil  Courts.  In 
the  Saxon  times,  as  already  mentioned,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
causes  were  brought  before  the  same  tribunal.  William,  however, 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  either  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  Church, 
or  from  a  fear  that  churchmen  might  engross  the  whole  authority  in 
the  ordinary  courts  to  the  exclusion  of  laymen,  separated  the  two. 
The  ecclesiastics  were  thenceforward  allowed  to  have  exclusive  cogni- 
sance in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Church  or  in  which  its  ministers 
were  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  criminal  cases.  In  subsequent 
reigns,  and  particularly  under  the  weak  dominion  of  Stephen,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  churchmen  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  criminal 
matters;  and  it  was  not  until  the  constitution  of  Clarendon,  1164, 
that  their  pretensions  were  disallowed.  The  articles  of  that  constitution 
declared,  among  other  things,  that  all  clerks  summoned  to  answer  for 
a  crime  should  come  before  the  King's  justices ;  that,  if  convicted,  the 
Church  should  afford  them  no  protection ;  that  ecclesiastics  should  not 
quit  the  realm  without  the  King's  license ;  that  all  causes  not  ecclesi- 
astical should  be  determined  in  the  King's  courts ;  and  that  even  in 
ecclesiastical  causes  no  appeal  should  proceed  beyond  the  Archbishop's 
Court  without  the  King's  assent.* 

The  boundaries  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurisdiction  were  long 
the  subject  of  dispute ;  but  the  writ  of  prohibiiiofh  issuing  out  of  the 

*  See  the  artides  at  length,  in  l4M2e<o«*ff  Lift  o/Hmryll* 
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latter  courts,  checked  the  usurpations  of  tlie  former,  and  at  length  cur- 
tailed their  powers  within  moderate  and  well-defined  limits. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty  was  rendered  necessary  as  England  became 

^a  commercial   nation:    its  institution   is  ascribed   to   Edward   III. 

Necessarily  involving,  as  it  did,  the  wider  principles  of  jurisprudence 

and  international  law,  it  was  established,  not  improperly,  on  tiie  model 

of  the  civil  law. 

The  Bankruptcy  Courts  and  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent 
Debtors,  are  courts  which,  in  like  manner,  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  wants  of  the  nation.  The  former  have  been  remo- 
delled by  an  act  passed  in  the  1st  and  2d  year  of  the  late  King,  Wil- 
liam IV.  The  first  establishment  of  a  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  appears  to  have  been  by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  III. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  subjects  of  this 
country  are  governed  by  at  least  three  systems  of  law  simultaneously 
administered  through  the  medium  of  different  courts:  the  civil  or 
canon  law ;  the  law  of  chancery  or  equity ;  and  the  common  law. 
Each  yields  to  the  other  an  exolusive  jurisdiction  within  its  peculiar 
sphere,  while  the  common  law  asserts  its  claim  to  pre-eminence  by 
exacting  from  the  others  a  general  subordination  to  its  own  maxima. 
Thus,  it  has  become  a  rule  that  "  Equity  follows  Law ;"  and  where 
the  spiritual  court  deviates  from  its  jurisdiction,  or  attempts  to  im- 
pugn a  principle  of  the  common  law,  a  prohibition  from  one  of  the 
superior  courts  of  Westminster  reduces  it  to  obedience. 

The  common  law  is  the  general  and  immemorial  custom  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  emphatically  the  law  of  the  land.  Other  laws  only 
prevail  by  permission,  and  bear  no  relation  to  the  general  policy  of 
our  institutions.  Of  the  origin  of  the  common  law  no  record  remains. 
Hence  it  is  called  lex  non  scripta;  not  as  being  founded  on  the 
universal  law  of  reason,  but  as  being  traditional  only  and  not  founded 
on  any  known  acts  of  the  legislature.  It  rests  on  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  registered  in  the  different  courts,  and  preserved  among 
their  records.  In  matters  of  importance  and  nicety  these  original 
records  are  referred  to ;  but,  for  ordinary  purposes.  Reports  of  the 
different  cases  in  which  any  new  question  arises  are  printed  and 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  reports  contain  a  statement  of 
the  facts,  a  short  outline  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  counsel, 
the  authorities  referred  to,  and  the  decision  of  the  court.  In  early 
times,  that  is,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII., 
these  reports  were  made  by  officers  appointed  by  the  court  specially 
for  the  purpose,  and  were  then  termed  Year-books.  At  the  present 
day  they  are  the  work  of  a  private  hand,  generally  a  barrister.  So 
voluminous  have  they  become,  that  an  ordinary  law  library  contains 
from  300  to  400  volumes,  and  every  year  adds  three  or  four  more, 
exclusively  of  the  reported  cases  in  equity  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  common  law  is  continually  undergoing  alteration  by 
acts  of  parliament,  which  thenceforth  become  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
prevails  in  all  the  common  law  courts  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  regulated  by  peculiar  local  customs  of  their  own,  differing, 
more  or  less,  from  the  general  common  law  of  the  kingdom.  Par- 
ticular customs  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  certain  districts,  as  the  law 
of  gavelkind  in  Kent,  borough  English,  the  customs  of  manors,  of  the 
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stannaries,  and  other  local  usages.  The  courts  of  equity,  in  a  great  mea- 
sore,  profess  to  adopt  wider  and  more  liberal  principles  of  justice ;  but 
like  the  courts  of  common  law,  they  are  now  chain^  down  by  the  pre- 
cedents of  previous  decisions,  of  which  minutes  are  kept  and  reports 
made,  as  at  conmion  law.  It  is  only  when  a  new  point  arises,  that  a 
judge,  either  of  law  or  equity,  can  exercise  any  latitude  of  decision ;  and, 
even  then,  he  must  be  guided  by  existing  principles  of  equity,  and 
by  the  general  analogies  of  law ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  of  his 
oath  to  decide  "  according  to  law." 

The  ecclesiasHcal  laws  derive  their  origin  from  the  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Church  in  the  different  states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe; 
and  are  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  civil  and  canon  law  of  Imperial 
and  Papal  Rome.  The  canons  of  the  Church  are  said  to  have  been 
adopted  in  Eilgland  as  early  as  the  seventh  century ;  but  the  system  of 
laws  at  present  in  force  depends  upon  the  decretds  and  constitutions 
compiled  and  promulgated  under  the  influence  of  successive  councils 
and  popes  at  various  periods.  In  England,  where  the  canon  law  has 
been  considered  in  many  points  repugnant  to  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  its  authority  has  been  restrained  within  narrow  limits.  So  much 
of  it  only  has  been  received  as  has  been  gradually  accommodated 
to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
may  now  be  described,  in  the  language  of  our  statutes,  as  '*  laws 
which  the  people  have  taken  at  their  free  liberty  by  their  own  consent 
to  be  used  among  them,  and  not  as  the  laws  of  any  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  or  prelate." 

Present  State  of  the  Courts. -^We  now  proceed  to  give  a  short 
outline  of  the  several  courts,  as  they  at  present  exist,  omitting 
those  only  which,  though  not  formally  abrogated,  have  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  first  in  order  are  the  Conunon  Law  Courts,  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  susceptible  of  a  two-fold  division,  viz.,  into 
such  as  have  a  civil,  and  such  as  have  a  criminal,  jurisdiction.  Many 
of  them,  indeed,  have  both ;  but  as  the  same  court  differs  materially 
in  its  civil  and  criminal  capacities,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
consider  them  separately. 

Sect.  II.  —  Courts  of  Civil  Jurisdiction, 

1.  House  of  Lords.  —  The  House  of  Lords,  under  the  technical 
name  of  the  Court  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  Parliament,  is  a  court 
of  record  and  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom.  Its 
constitution  has  been  already  described.  It  possesses  at  once  a  civil 
and  a  criminal  jurisdiction :  in  its  latter  capacity  it  will  be  considered 
hereafter.  As  a  civil  court  it  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  to 
rectify  any  erroneous  judgment  of  the  courts  below  on  matters  of  law^ 
In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  the  Lords  never  receive  any  additional 
evidence,  whether  they  sit  on  error  from  the  common  law  courts,  or 
on  appeal  from  a  court  of  equity. 

The  paramount  jurisdiction  of  the  Magnum  Concilium  under  what- 
ever name  subsisting,  from  the  most  ancient  periods  of  our  history, 
has  been  already  adverted  to.  The  judicature  of  the  Peers  is  the 
legitimate  descendant  and  representative  of  this  great  council  of  the 

VOL.  II.  L 
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King  in  Parliament  A  question  may  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  by 
what  means  this  ultimate  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Parliam/ent 
became  vested  exclusively  in  one  only  of  its  constituent  bodies,  the 
House  of  Peers?  It  must  suffice  to  reply,  that  this  question  has^ 
in  fact,  frequently  occurred  to  our  ancestors,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  warm  contest  between  the  two  houses ;  nor  was  it,  until  oomparar 
tively  late  times,  that  the  judicature  of  Parliament  was  finally  settled 
to  be  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  the  L<Mtis.  The  reader,  who  is 
curious  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  will  be  abundantly  satisfied  by  resort- 
ing  to  the  learned  treatise  of  Lord  Hale  on  this  subject,  with  the 
introductory  observations  of  Mr.  Hargrave. 

This  house  is  now,  therefore,  in  all  cases  the  last  resort,  and  from 
its  judgment  there  is  no  further  appeaL  Every  subordinate  tribunal 
must  conform  to  its  determinations.  The  Lords  sit  in  the  morning 
lor  the  hearing  of  causes,  when  it  is  the  constant  practice  for  some  of 
the  law  lords  to  attend,  usually  the  Chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence, 
one  of  the  deputy  speakers.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  over  the  courts  of  common  law  is  only  exercisable,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  upon  writs  of  error.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  courts,  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

2.  Judicial  CommiUee  of  the  Privy  Council.  —  The  CouncU  has 
always  exercised  very  extensive  judicial  functions,  both  original  and 
appellate ;  but  the  secrecy  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  undefined 
limits  and  irregular  exercise  of  its  authority,  long  r^idered  its 
jurisdiction  the  object  of  well  grounded  distrust  and  suspicion.*  The 
Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  Requests,  dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  were  ofiisets  of  this  council.t  In  its  former  records 
are  to  be  found  the  most  startling  deviations  from  the  m^icima  and 
principles  of  the  common  law  of  the  realm.^  Since  the  Revolution, 
however,  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  have  been  confined 
within  known  and  reasonable  limits ;  its  decbions  in  matters  affecting 
the  rights  of  the  subject  have  been  openly  promulgated,  and  it  has 
lately  undergone  material  amendment  by  the  erection  of  the  judicial 
committee.  This  court  was  established,  or  rather  was  remodelled,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  3  &  4  William  IV.,  which  provides  that  the 
President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  and  such  of  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  hold  any  of  the  offices  fdllowing,  -^  viz. 
the  office  of  Lord  Keeper  or  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  King*s  Bench,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Vice-chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Chief  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Lord  Chief  Baron  or  Baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  —  and  also  all  persons,  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council,  who  shall  have  been  President  thereof, 
or  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  or  shall  have  held  any  of 

*  As  a  court  of  common  law,  it  has  not  been  recognised  by  our  constitutional 
lawyers  ;  see  Hale^M  JuritdicHcn  of  the  Lotd»t  p.  5.     Sw,  however,  j&mL,  p.  37. 
f  PaJgrave  on  the  Councils,  p.  58.  90. 
t  See  Jofdine  omtheUteof  Tifrtttrt,  ed.  18S7. . 
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the  aborementioned  offices,  shall  form  a  committee  of  his  Majesty's 
said  Council,  and  shall  be  styled  '^  The  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council;"  reserving,  nevertheless,  power  to  his  Majesty 
to  appoint  anv  two  other  persons,  being  Privy  Councillois,  to 
be  members  of  the 'said  committee.  The  court  thus  formed  has 
succeeded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  increased 
powers.  The  matters  which  come  before  this  court  are  chiefly  the 
foUowing: — appeals  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  formerly  tried 
by  the  delegates ;  from  the  Admiralty  Courts  in  civil  causes ;  from  the 
decisions  of  the  various  courts  of  judicature  in  India,  the  Colonies^ 
and  the  Channel  Islands;  matters  of  appeal  and  petition  to  his 
Majesty,  which  previously  used  to  be  heard  before  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  for  the  purpose;  petitions  for 
the  renewal  and  confirmation  of  patents;  together  with  the  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  whatsoever  which  his  M^esty  shall  deem 
it  fit  to  refer  to  them.  No  matter,  however,  can  be  heard  except 
in  the  presence  of  four  members.  The  committee  is  expressly 
empowered  to  examine  witnesses  vivd  voce^  or  on  written  interroga- 
tories, as  they  may  think  fit ;  and  the  necessary  powers  are  given 
for  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of 
-deeds  and  papers.  The  court  may  also,  if  it  think  fit,  direct  a  cause 
to  be  reheard  in  the  court  below,  or  a  feigned  issue  to  be  tried  upon 
any  matter  of  fact  in  the  conmion  law  courts.  It  may  also  refer  any 
question  to  its  registrar  to  investigate,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  does  to  one  of  its  masters.  The  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  court  is  by  petition  addressed  to  the  King  in  counciL 

d.  The  Ccfuri  cf  Chancery. ^^Thsi  authority  of  Chancery,  as  a  court 
of  common  law,  has  been  already  slightly  alluded  to  (aniey  p.  1 43.).  One 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  chancellor  was  the  issuing  of  all 
eriginal  wriis^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction  to  other  courts, 
in  matters  between  party  and  party.  In  this  character,  it  has  been 
entitled  the  Offieina  Brevium.  Proceedings  in  scire  facias  with  a 
view  to  the  repeal  of  any  charter  or  letters  patent  of  the  Crown,  are 
also  instituted  in  this  court  on  the  common  law  side.  Some  other 
examples  of  its  common  law  jurisdiction  might  be  mentioned ;  but  as 
its  exercise  is  now  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  they  are  omitted. 
It  has  not,  nor  ever  possessed,  the  power  of  trying  any  issue  of  fact 
by  a  jury,  but  always  remits  it  for  trial  to  one  of  the  other  superior 
courts  at  Westminster.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the  issuing 
of  original  writs  has  been  much  contracted  by  the  new  Process  Act, 
which  has  given  to  each  superior  court  the  power  of  issuing  a  process 
of  its  own  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  all  personal  actions. 

4.  2^  Exchequer  Chamber,  —  The  next  court  in  point  of  dignity 
is  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  which  is  also  a  court  of  record ;  it  has 
an  appellate,  but  no  originai  jurisdiction.  As  originally  constituted, 
it  consisted  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer,  taking  unto 
them  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas ;  and  the 
court  so  constituted  still  exists  for  some  purposes.  But  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  as  an  ordinary  court  of  error,  has  been  newly 
modelled  by  a  late  act  of  the  parliament,  by  which  it  has  now  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  the  three  courts  at  Westminster.    As 
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now  constituted,  the  court,  in  cases  of  error  from  either  of  the  three 
superior  courts  of  common  law^  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  other  two. 

5.  King's  Bencky  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  —  These  are 
all  courts  of  record.  The  highest  of  the  three,  in  point  of  rank  and 
jurisdiction,  is  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  In  former  times  the  King 
sate  in  it  in  person  ;  and,  if  required,  it  would,  even  now,  be  obliged 
to  be  attendant  on  his  person,  wheresoever  he  might  be  in  England ; 
nor  are  early  instances  wanting  of  its  having  sat  out  of  the  realm.  It 
has,  however,  been  long  stationary  with  the  other  two ;  and  the  King, 
though  he  may  still  perhaps  have  a  right  to  be  present,  can  no 
longer  lawfully  interfere  in  the  proceedings.  James  I.  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  who  made  the  attempt  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
ranks  next  to  the  King's  Bench :  it  was,  as  previously  stated,  origi- 
nally confined  to  pleas  between  subject  and  subject,  though  it  has  now 
obtained  a  somewhat  more  extended  jurisdiction.  An  express  pro- 
vision of  the  Magna  Charta  made  it  stationary  at  Westminster.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  originally  was  devoted  exclusively  to  matters  con- 
nected with  the  King's  revenue,  but  it  has  long  since  become  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice. 

In  their  constitution,  these  three  courts  very  much  resemble  each 
other.  In  each  there  are  at  present  five  judges,  viz.  a  chief  and  four 
puisne  judges — in  the  Exchequer  styled  barons — with  sundry  inferior 
ofiicers  to  conduct  the  formal  part  of  the  business.  The  number  of 
judges  in  each  court  has  often  varied  :  there  were  usually  four  in  each. 
The  Lord  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  strictness  are 
members  of  this  court,  but  have  ceased  to  sit  in  it  judicially. 

The  judges  are  selected  from  the  bar,  and  must  be  of  the  degree  of 
Serjeant  They  receive  their  appointment  from  the  King ;  but,  when 
once  appointed,  are  altogether  independent  of  him,  being  then  remov- 
able only  upon  an  address  from  both  houses  of  parliament :  their  com- 
mission is  not  now,  as  formerly,  durante  bene  placito,  but  quam  diu  se 
bene  gesserini  ;  and  their  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  legislature.  This  was 
effected  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  12th  and  ISth  of  William  III., 
further  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  1st  of  George  III.,  when  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  declare  <<  that  he  looked  upon  the  independ- 
ence and  uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  subjects;  and  as  most  conducive  to  the* honour  of  the 
Crown."  By  the  latter  statute  it  was  also  enacted,  that  the  commissions 
of  the  judges  should  continue  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the 
Crown.  Any  complaint  against  the  judges  for  misconduct  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty  must  be  preferred  to  parliament ;  no  ordinary- 
tribunal  can  take  cognisance  of  it 

These  three  courts  sit  in  banc,  as  it  is  termed,  at  Westminster,  for 
transacting  business  every  day  during  term.  The  terms  are  four  in 
number ;  and  were  framed  by  our  ancestors,  partly  as  marking  the 
periods  of  the  year  when  secular  business  might  be  transacted  without 
interfering  with  religious  duties,  and  partly  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
the  time  when  the  people  might  be  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  ne- 
cessary agricultural  pursuits.  They  depended,  in  a  great  measure* 
on  the  moveable  feasts.      By  a  late  act^  however,  they  have  been 
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fixed,  with  some  variation  in  consequence  of  the  Easter  holidays,  as 
follows :  — 

Hilary  Term  begins  January  11th,  ends  January  31st.' 

Easter  Term  —     April      15th,     —  May         8  th. 

Trinity  Term  —     May        22d,      —  June       12th. 

Michaelmas  Term     —     Nov.         2d,      —  Nov.       25th. 

The  business  of  the  judges  is  not,  however,  confined  to  their  at- 
tendance upon  their  respective  courts  at  Westminster.  During  vacation 
fourteen  of  them  travel  on  the  circuits,  the  other  remaining  in  the 
metropolis  to  transact  casual  business.  Besides  this,  during  term 
a  puisne  judge  attends  every  day  at  chambers  in  Serjeants'  Inn. 
Two  judges  have  to  attend  the  New  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  two 
must  also  attend  to  private  bills,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  which  are 
usually  referred  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  session.  To  this  may  be 
added  their  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  on  special  com- 
missions. They  are,  moreover,  required  occasionally  to  sit  on  judicial 
committees  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  decide  on  appeals  against 
tax  assessments.  When  to  these  various  and  onerous  duties  are  added 
the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  investigating  cases,  preparing  judg- 
ments, arranging  minutes,  &C.,  the  reader,  we  think,  will  agree  with 
us  in  the  conclusion  that  the  office  of  a  judge  is  by  no  means  one  of 
light  labour. 

In  the  conmion  law  courts  the  judicial  power  is  not  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  judges ;  whenever  the  truth  of  any  fact  is  in  issue,  it 
must  be  decided  by  a  jury,  who  are  in  truth  the  judges  of  fact. 

Juries.  —  Juries  are  of  two  kinds,  grand  and  petty.  The  grand  jury 
is  confined  exclusively  to  criminal  courts,  and  Vill  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  them.  The  jury  we  are  now  to  consider  is  the 
petty  jury,  which  is  now  the  general  and  almost  universal  instrument  for 
the  investigation  of  truth  in  the  common  law  courts,  whether  criminal 
or  civil ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
common  jury,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  special.  It  consists,  in  civil 
cases,  of  twelve  **  free  and  lawful  men,"  who  must  be  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  county  in  which  the  cause  of  action,  or  the  venue,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  laid.  The  jury  process  in  crown  cases  usually  styles  them 
"  honest"  or  "  good  and  lawful  men." 

With  the  exceptions  hereafter  specified,  the  following  persons  are 
qualified  to  serve  on  juries  for  the  trial  of  all  issues,  civil  and  criminal, 
in  the  King's  courts  at  Westminster,  and  at  the  assizes,  and  on  grand 
and  petty  juries  in  the  courts  and  sessions  of  the  peace,  in  the  county, 
riding,  or  division,  where  they  respectively  reside.      [6  Geo.  IV.  c  50*3 

1.  Every  man  between  the  age  of  21  and  60  years  residing  in 
England,  having,  in  his  own  name,  or  in  trust,  10/.  per  annum^  of 
dear  yearly  income,  arising  from  lands  and  tenements,  whether  free- 
hold, copyhold,  customary  tenure,  or  ancient  demesne,  or  rents  issuing 
thereout  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  his  own  or  other  person's  life,  or 
such  income  or  rents  jointly  issuing,  amounting  together  to  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  10/. 

2.  Every  man  having  20/.  a  year  clear  from  lands  or  tenements  held 
by  lease  for  21  years  or  upwards,  or  for  any  term  determinable  on  any 
life  or  lives. 
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3.  Householders  assessed  to  the  poor  rate,  or  to' the  inhabited  house 
duty,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  a  value  of  SOL ;  in  any  other 
county,  20/. 

Lastly,  Persons  occupying  any  house  containing  not  less  than  15 
windows. 

Persons  residing  in  Wales  are  eligible  to  serve  on  juries  who  are 
qualified  to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  any  of  the  foregoing  quali- 
fications. 

The  following  persons  are  exempt  from  serving  on  all  juries  and 
inquests  whatever :  —  Peers,  judges,  counsellors,  attorneys,  proctors, 
coroners,  gaolers  and  keepers  of  houses  of  correction ;  clergymen  in 
holy  orders ;  Roman  Catholic  priests,  having  taken  the  oath  required 
by  law ;  dissenting  ministers,  whose  places  of  worship  are  registered, 
and  who  follow  no  secular  occupation,  except  that  of  schoolmaster ; 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  on  full  pay ;  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  duly  licensed  and  actually  practising ;  servants  of  the 
royal  household  ;  pilots  licensed,  and  masters  in  the  buoy  or  light  ser- 
vice ;  officers  in  the  customs  and  excise ;  officers  of  courts  of  justice 
actually  exercising  the  duties  of  their  offices ;  sheriff's  officers,  high 
constables,  and  parish  clerks.  It  was  also  resolved,  in  the  session  of 
1826,  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  privileged  from 
serving  on  juries  while  attending  their  duties  in  parliament. 

No  man,  not  being  a  natural  bom  subject,  is  qualified  to  serve  on 
juries  or  inquests,  except  on  the  trial  of  aliens;  nor  any  person 
convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  unless  he  have  obtained  a  free 
pardon ;  nor  any  man  under  sentence  of  outlawry  or  excommuni- 
cation. 

No  justice  shall  serve  on  any  jury  at  the  sessions,  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  he  is  a  justice. 

After  serving  and  obtaining  the  sheriff's  certificate,  persons  are  free 
from  again  serving  on  juries  for  certain  periods  ;  in  the  counties  pala- 
tine, or  the  principality  of  Wales,  or  in  Hereford,  Cambridge,  Hunt- 
ingdon, or  Rutland,  for  1  year ;  in  the  county  of  York,  for  4  years  ; 
in  any  other  county,  except  Middlesex,  2  years. 

No  one  is  qualified  to  serve  on  a  sheriff's  or  coroner's  inquest,  upon 
a  writ  of  inquiry,  who  is  not  qualified  to  serve  on  a  nisi  prius  jury : 
but  this  does  not  exteind  to  inquests  taken  ex  officio;  nor  to  any  city, 
borough,  liberty,  or  town  corporate,  in  which  the  usual  custom  of  the 
place  must  be  observed. 

The  method  of  forming  the  jury  lists  is  as  follows : — In  the  first  week 
of  August  in  every  year  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  riding, 
or  whatever  the  district  may  be,  issues  his  warrant  to  the  high  consta- 
bles of  the  different  hundreds,  or  other  subdivisions,  directing  them, 
in  like  manner,  to  issue  their  precepts  to  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers of  the  different  parishes,  requiring  them  to  make  out,  before  the 
first  week  of  the  September  following,  lists  of  all  such  persons  within 
their  respective  parishes  as  are  qualified  and  liable  to  serve.  These 
lists,  when  made  out,  are  fixed  on  the  church  door  the  S  first  Sundays 
in  September,  and  copies  are  kept  by  the  churchwardens  and  over^ 
seers  for  inspection.  The  lists  are  then  revised  by  the  magistrates  at 
a  petty  sessions  held  for  the  purpose,  when  objections  may  be  made 
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by  any  person  who  thinks  himself  improperly  inserted ;  aAer  which 
they  are  transmitted  to  the  high  constable^  who  gives  them  at  the 
next  general  quarter  sessions  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  be  by  him 
placed  among  the  records.  A  copy,  however,  is  first  made  out  in  a 
book,  which  is  called  the  jurors'  book,  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff. 
Out  of  this  book  the  sheriff  copies  into  another  list,  which  is  termed 
the  special  jury  list,  the  names  of  all  such  as  are  described  as  esquires, 
or  as  persons  of  higher  degree,  or  as  bankers  and  merchants.  The 
book  and  the  list  so  made  out  come  into  use  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
the  succeeding  year,  and  from  them  the  sheriff  selects  his  juries  for 
the  different  courts,  as  occasion  requires :  from  the  former  the  com- 
mon, and  from  the  latter  the  special  juries. 

When  a  jury  is  required,  writs  issue  to  the  sheriff  directing  him  to 
summon  one;  and  the  sheriff  thereupon  issues  his  summons  to  the 
jurors,  who  must  appear  at  the  place  of  trial,  pursuant  to  their  sum- 
mons :  if  they  do  not,  they  may  be  fined.  At  the  trial,  the  names  of 
the  jurors,  if  common,  are  written  on  separate  pieces  of  card  or  parch- 
ment, and  put  into  a  box,  out  of  which  they  are  drawn  one  by  one, 
when  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  object 

The  court  may,  on  the  application  of  either  party,  order  a  special 
jwry  to  be  returned.  The  method  of  selecting  a  special  jury  differs  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  choosing  a  common  jury.  When  a  special 
jury  is  required,  a  time  is  appointed  previous  to  the  trial,  for  both 
parties  to  attend  the  under-sheriff,  when  he  copies  from  his  special 
jury  list  the  names  of  such  as  appear  there,  on  separate  pieces  of 
parchment  and  puts  them  into  a  box,  from  which  they  are  drawn  one 
by  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  common  jury :  each 
party  being  at  liberty  to  make  objections.  If  any  be  objected  to,  that 
name  is  passed  over,  and  another  is  drawn,  and  so  on  until  the  number 
of  48  is  completed.  If  48  names  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  special 
jurors'  list,  the  officer  shall  fairly  and  indifferently  take  such  a  number 
of  names  from  the  common  jurors'  list  as  wiU  make  up  that  number : 
the  officer  then  furnishes  each  party  with  a  list  of  the  names,  places  of 
abode,  and  additions  of  the  jurors,  and  the  parties  meet  again  by 
appointment  on  a  subsequent  day,  and  respectively  strike  off  12. 
The  remaining  24  are  then  returned  upon  the  panel :  if  any  of  these 
are  absent  on  the  trial,  talesmen  to  complete  the  number  may,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  parties,  be  taken  from  the  common  jury  panel.  The 
same  jury  may  try  any  number  of  causes ;  but  the  court  has  a  discre- 
tion,  on  application  from  any  man  who  has  served,  to  discharge  him  from 
serving  upon  any  other  jury  during  the  same  assize.  The  usual  allow- 
ance made  to  special  jurors  is  one  guinea  for  each  cause  tried  by  them. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  advisable  that  the  jury  should  view  the 
premises  in  question ;  in  such  a  case  the  process  directs  the  sheriff  to 
have  six  or  more  of  the  jurors  (who  must  be  previously  agreed  on  by 
the  parties,  or,  in  case  the  parties  cannot  agree,  be  nominated  by  the 
sheriff)  at  the  place  in  question  a  convenient  time  before  the  trial,  in 
order  to  inspect  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  shown  them  by  persons  acquainted 
with  the  locality.  The  sheriff,  in  his  return  to  the  process,  must 
mention  the  jurors  to  whom  the  view  has  been  given  and  they  must 
be  of  the  jury  at  the  trioL 
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Courts  of  Assize  anfiL  Nisi  Prius.  —  These  courts,  as  well  as  those 
already  mentioned,  are  courts  of  record ;  they  are  held  in  every  county 
twice  in  the  year  before  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  for  the 
purpose.  Justices  in  eyrty  that  is,  itinerant  justices,  were  probably 
first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  were  accustomed  to 
make  circuits  once  in  every  seven  years,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
causes,  redressing  the  oppression  of  officers,  inquiring  into  usurpations 
of  royal  franchises,  and  other  matters.  The  cycle  of  seven  years  was 
afterwards  reduced  by  the  Great  charter  to  one.  The  justices  of  Assise 
were  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  number  of 
the  circuits  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  At  present  they  are  eight 
in  number,  including  those  of  North  and  South  Wales.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  travel  the  circuit  always  consist  of  the  fourteen 
judges  at  Westminster,  two  for  each  of  the  English,  and  one  for  each  of 
the  Welsh,  circuits ;  the  fifteenth  remains  in  town.  They  select  their 
respective'circuits  by  private  arrangement  among  themselves.  Formerly 
no  judge  could  travel  the  circuit  which  included  the  county  where  he 
was  born,  but  this  is  not  now  the  case.  The  commissions  under  which 
they  derive  their  authority  are  made  out  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
time  being  under  the  great  seal,  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  warrant  directed 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  They  are  four  in  number.  Ist,  a  commission 
of  the  peace ;  2d,  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  3d,  of  gaol  delivery ;  4th,  of 
Assize :  the  three  first  are  merely  criminal.  The  commission  of  Assize 
authorises  the  justices  named  in  it  to  try  the  species  of  real  actions 
called  Assizes ;  and  certain  statutes  of  Edward  I.  and  III.  enable 
justices  of  Assize  to  take  inquests  of  Nisi  PriuSy  that  is,  to  try  causes 
in  which  the  process  for  summoning  the  jury  contains  the  clause 
of  Nisi  Prius.  This  clause  summons  the  jury  to  Westminster, 
unless  before  the  day  fixed,  the  judges  of  Assize  shall  come  into  the 
county  from  which  the  jury  are  summoned,  an  event  which  is  always 
so  arranged  as  to  happen  accordingly.  —  There  is  therefore  no 
commission  of  Nisi  Prius,  but  the  judges  of  Assize  try  records  sent  to 
them  by  writ  of  Nisi  Prius.  The  power  of  trying  at  Nisi  Prius  is, 
in  fact,  the  consequence  of  a  commission  of  Assize,  and  this  com- 
mission, therefore,  still  issues  twice  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  trials  at 
Nisi  Prius,  although  there  are  now  no  assizes  to  try.  From  this 
account  it  will  appear  that  the  courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius  are  in 
fact  one  and  the  same  court.  A  number  of  counsel,  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  business  of  the  circuit,  usually  accompany  the  judges, 
and  practise  in  these  courts  as  in  the  courts  at  Westminster.  All 
the  Serjeants  on  the  circuit  are  joined  in  the  commission,  although 
their  assistance  is  not  required,  unless  there  be  a  great  pressure 
of  business.  The  trial  in  this  court  is  by  jury.  The  sheriff  of  each 
county  is  the  chief  ministerial  officer  for  the  service  of  process,  and 
he  is  bound  personally  to  attend  during  the  continuance  of  the  assizes. 
Convenient  lodgings  and  a  suitable  escort  are  provided  by  him  for  the 
judges  at  each  circuit  town. 

The  two  judges  sit  in  different  courts ;  one  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
offences,  and  the  other  of  causes  at  Nisi  Prius, 

By  a  very  late  act  of  parliament,  a  power  is  given  to  the  King  in  coun- 
cil to  vary  and  to  assign  the  places  at  which  the  assizes  shaU  be  held. 
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The  following  computation  of  the  business,  and  time  occupied,  on  the 
different  circuits,  was  given  by  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  some 
years  ago,  in  their  report  on  the  state  of  the  courts  of  justice. 


Circaitt. 

Dayi  of  Abcence  of  Judges 
fromLondoD. 

ATerage  Kimiber  of  Dayi 
actually  taken  up  by  Builnets. 

Ayerags 

Number  of 

CauMt. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Nortfaem  -        « 
Oxford  - 
Midland   - 
Norfolk 
Western    - 
Home     • 

44 
46 
35 
36 
36 
38 

50 
52 
27 
S3 
40 
31 

31 
28 
23 
19 
23 
22 

34 
S6 
18 
14 
S6 
21 

441 
164 
103 
53 
161 
118 

The  average  time  consumed  on  the  Welsh  circuit  is  less,  perhaps, 
than  on  any  of  the  others.  It  is  apprehended,  however,  that  the  pro- 
portions as  well  as  the  whole  amount  of  causes,  are  now  very  different. 

Two  circumstances  have  tended  lately  to  diminish  the  number  of 
causes  entered  for  trial : — 1st,  the  introduction  of  writs  of  trial  by  which 
causes  of  little  value  are  now  tried  by  the  sheriff ;  2nd,  certain  new 
rules  of  pleading,  promulgated  by  the  courts,  have  obliged  the  parties  to 
make  fuller  statements,  upon  paper,  of  the  facts  relied  on  by  them :  the 
consequence  of  this  has  been  to  narrow  the  points  in  dispute,  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  determination  of  the  courts  sitting  in  banc  at 
Westminster,  rather  than  to  a  jury  at  Nisi  Prius* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  multiplying  and  altering  the  circuit 
towns  has  been  to  give  increased  facilities  of  trial,  and  thereby 
encourage  parties  to  litigate  controverted  rights. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  writ  of  Nisi  Prius,  that  it  cannot 
issue  into  the  same  county  in  which  the  court,  issuing  it,  is  sitting. 
Accordingly,  the  trial  of  all  issues  joined  in  Middlesex,  was  anciently 
at  Westminster,  and  used  to  be  had  before  the  whole  court  and  in 
term  time.  But  the  consequent  interruption  was  so  great,  that  an  act 
was  passed  in  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  enabling  the  chiefs  of  the  three 
courts,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  judges  or  barons  of  their  respective 
courts,  to  sit  in  term,  or  within  four  days  after  it,  in  Westminster  as 
justices  of  Nisi  Pritts  for  Middlesex,  for  the  trial  of  such  issues  as 
ought,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  that  county. 
This  has  been  since  slightly  altered  by  subsequent  statutes  ;  and  these 
sittings  are  now  held  on  certain  days  during  term,  and  for  several 
days  after;  the  latter  are  called  the  sittings  after  term.  By  the  1st 
Will.  4*.  c  74.  s.  34.,  any  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  at 
Westminster,  to  whatever  court  he  may  belong,  is  authorised  to  sit  in 
London  and  Middlesex,  for  the  trial  of  issues  arising  in  any  such 
courts.  The  Nisi  Prius  sittings  for  Middlesex  are  held  at  Westminster; 
for  the  City  of  London,  at  the  Guildhall. 

These  courts,  viz.  the  three  courts  at  Westminster,  and  the  courts 
of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius  in  the  country,  with  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  courts  of  error,  are,  prac- 
tically speaking,  the  only  courts  of  general  jurbdiction  which  dispense 
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civil  justice  agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  the  common  law.  The  re- 
maining courts  of  this  class  are  comparatively  unimportant^  and  need 
be  very  shortly  noticed. 

County  Courts*  — The  County  Court  is  a  court  incident  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff.  It  is  not  a  court  of  record,  except  for  the 
purposes  hereafter  mentioned,  but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages 
under  the  value  of  40ff.  The  County  Court  may  also  hold  pleas  of 
many  real  actions ;  and,  by  virtue  of  a  special  writ  called  a  jugUdetf 
(which  is  an  original  writ  empowering  the  sheriff  to  do  the  same  justice 
in  his  county  court  as  might  otherwise  be  had  at  Westminster,)  this 
court  has  cognisance  of  all  personal  actions  to  any  amount.  The 
freeholders  of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court,  and  the 
sheriff  is  said^  in  our  old  law  treatises,  to  be  only  its  ministerial  presiding 
officer.  No  doubt  this  was  so  in  the  origin  of  the  court  and  during 
its  greatest  activity,  when  the  law  consisted  of  known  and  simple 
usages,  and  the  mode  of  trial  was  principally  that  of  law  wager*  In 
those  times  the  body  of  freeholders  were  the  faithful  and  only  deposi- 
taries of  the  unwritten  customs  of  the  nation ;  and  where  facts,  unknown 
to  the  free  suitors,  were  dbputed  between  the  parties,  the  doubt  was 
decided  by  production  of  the  contested  instrument,  or  by  a  simple  refer- 
ence to  the  oath  of  the  defendant  At  this  day  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  county  courts  has  assumed  a  different  aspect  It  has 
conformed  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  usage  of  the  superior 
courts,  and  the  sheriff,  or  rather  the  professional  deputy  whom  he 
employs  under  the  name  of  under-sheriff,  now  exercises  an  authority 
in  tthe  sheriffs  court  (whether  of  inquiry  or  of  trial)  in  many 
respects  not  differing  from  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  judge. 

Proceedings  are  removable  from  the  County  Court  into  the  King's 
superior  courts,  by  a  writ,  termed  a  writ  of  pone  or  recordari  faciasy 
after  which  the  action  is  commenced  de  novo  in  the  usual  manner. 
After  judgment  has  been  given  a  writ  of  false  judgment  lies  to  a 
superior  court  at  Westminster  to  review  it  for  error  vbible  on 
the  face  of  it  It  is  at  this  court  that  all  elections  by  the  freeholders 
of  the  county  are  or  were  made,  though  the  mode  of  proceeding 
has  in  some  instances,  as  that  of  knights  of  the  shire,  been  regulated 
by  positive  statutes.  At  this  court  also,  new  acts  of  parliament  used 
formerly  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  close  of  each  session,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  better  known  to  the  people. 

It  should  be  observed  that  when  the  sheriff  executes  writs  of  inquiry 
to  assess  damages,  or  writs  of  trial  under  the  late  act  of  parliament 
noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  he  proceeds  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  writ  directed  to  him  in  each  particular  case :  such  proceedings 
form  no  part  of  his  county  court,  nor  have  any  connection  with  it 

The  Hundred  Courts  and  Courts  Baron.  —  These  courts  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  one  another  that  they  may  be  conveniently  described 
together.  The  Courts  Baron  are  held  by  lords  of  manors  for  their 
freehold  tenants.  The  steward  of  the  manor  presides  with  the  same 
duties  and  in  the  same  character  as  the  sheriff  at  the  County  Court 
Courts  Baron  were  formerly  held  every  three  weeks,  and  their  most 
important  business  was  to  determine  controversies  relating  to  freehold 
lands  held  of  the  manor.     They  may  hold  pleas  of  personal  and  other 
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actions,  when  the  debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  40»«  The  lord 
of  a  manor,  in  which  there  are  copyholds,  also  holds  a  distinct  court 
for  that  species  of  tenants^  for  the  purpose  both  of  determining  pleas 
of  land  between  them  and  for  the  alienation  of  their  copyholds.  Its 
business  is  now  confined  to  the  latter  object ;  and  the  title  of  copyhold 
land  is  contested,  as  other  lands  are,  by  actions  in  the  superior  courts* 

The  Hundred  Court  is  only  a  larger  Court  Baron,  being  held  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  hundred  instead  of  a  manor.  The  free 
suitofB  are  here  also  the  judges,  and  the  steward  of  the  hundred 
presides.  None  of  these,  as  courts  of  justice,  have  a  very  active 
existence  at  this  day,  thou^  neither  abolished  nor  entirely  disused. 
None  of  them  are  courts  of  record. 

Ctmrts  cf  iht  Market  or  Pie  Poudre. — The  only  court  remaining 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  Court  of  the  Market  or  Pie  Poudre  Court,  as 
it  is  called.  This  court,  though  the  lowest  in  the  series,  is  a  court  of 
record  incident  to  every  fair  or  market,  of  which  the  steward  of  him 
who  owns  or  has  the  toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge,  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  administer  justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  in 
that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one ;  so  that  the 
injury  must  be  done,  complained  of,  heimi,  and  determined,  within 
the  compass  of  one  and  the  same  day,  unless  the  fair  continue  longer 
Its  judgments  may  be  reviewed  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench. 


Sect.  III. — Procedure  in  Courts. 

Method  of  proceeding  in  an  Action.^^T\ke  form  of  proceeding  at 
law  in  civil  cases  is'  said  to  be  by  action^  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
proceeding  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  by  indidment  or  information* 
Actions  are  of  three  kinds: — 1.  Real ;  2.  Personal ;  and,  3.  Mixed. 
The  first  of  these  concerns  real  —  that  is,  freehold  property.  Real 
actions  formerly  composed  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  courts, 
and  were  the  most  usual,  though  not  the  only,  method  of  determining 
the  title  to  land,  where  the  interest  of  the  parties  was  greater  than 
that  of  mere  leaseholders,  and  where  the  object  was  to  recover  the 
land  and  not  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  injury.  They  had  be- 
come for  the  most  part  obsolete  in  practice,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  a  fictitious  form  called  an  action  of  ejectment.  They 
are  now,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  abolished. 

The  second  class  may  again  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  the  first 
relates  to  claims  of  debt,  covenant,  agreements  express  or  tacit,  and 
other  similar  demands ;  the  second,  to  claims  of  satisfaction  in  damages 
for  any  injury  done  to  the  person  or  property.  The  former  are  said 
to  be  founded  on  contract ;  the  latter,  on  tort  or  wrong ;  thus,  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  belongs  to  the  former  class,  an  action  of  assault  to  the 
latter.  The  mixed,  or  third  species  of  action,  is  a  compound  of  both, 
or  is  partly  real  and  partly  personal;  the  object  being  to  recover 
damages  for  a  wrong  done,  and  also  possession  of  ^the  land.  The 
action  of  ejectment,  mentioned  above,  by  which  the  title  to  lands  is 
now  tried,  is  an  action  of  this  description.   These  three  different  kinds 
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of  action  are  again  subdivided  into  many  others,  each  appropriate  to 
the  injury  complained  of.  To  determine  the  form  of  action  to  be 
brought  in  each  particular  case,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  special 
pleader,  and  is  one  of  great  importance,  as  the  plaintiff  is  bound  not 
only  to  bring  a  meritorious  case  into  court,  but  also  to  adopt  the  form 
specifically  appropriated  to  his  case  by  the  law. 

It  appears  inexpedient  to  insert  in  a  work  of  this  kind  a  detailed 
account  of  the  praictical  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit  or  action. 
A  general  idea  of  them  can  alone  be  submitted  to  the  reader ;  and  in 
doing  this  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  a  perspicuous  and 
able  elementary  writer,  the  author  of  Eunomus,  with  the  variations 
which  recent  acts  have  rendered  necessary. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  person,  who  has  a  cause  of  action  either  in  a 
right  detained  or  an  injury  done,  is  determined  to  bring  an  action. 
His  attorney  takes  out  process  from  the  proper  office  against  the  party 
complained  of,  in  consequence  of  which  the  party  complained  of 
(who  is  called  the  defendant)  either  enters  an  appearance,  or  gives 
bail  to  the  sheriff  to  do  so,  as  the  case  requires.  The  defendant  being 
thus  secured,  the  plaintiff  declares  in  proper  form  the  nature  of  his 
case.  The  defendant  answers  this  declaration  ;  and  the  charge  and 
defence,  by  due  course  of  pleading  on  paper,  are  reduced  to  one  or 
more  simple  facts,  asserted  on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other. 
These  facts  arising  out  of  the  pleadings  and  thence  called  issues,  come 
next  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  jury  having  heard  the  evidence 
upon  the  issues  before  them,  find  (we  will  suppose)  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  On  that  verdict  judgment  is  afterwards  entered ;  the 
plaintiff's  costs  of  suit  are  then  taxed  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  and 
the  judgment  is  put  in  execution  by  levying  on  the  defendant's 
effects  the  damages  given  by  the  jury,  and  the  costs  allowed  by  the 
court ;  this  done,  there  is  an  end  of  the  suit,  and  both  parties  are 
once  more  out  of  court 

The  practice  of  a  court  in  civil  suits  arises  almost  entirely  from 
interruptions  in  the  regular  stages  and  course  of  a  cause.  Those 
regular  stages,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  carrying  them  on,  are 
themselves  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  established  practice  of  the 
court  in  which  the  cause  is  brought  When  they  are  pursued,  the 
course  of  the  proceeding  runs  on  smoothly  and  silently,  and  is 
transacted  by  the  attorneys  in  the  cause  and  the  officers  of  the  court, 
without  ever  being  heard  of  in  open  court.  The  irregularities  that 
push  a  cause  out  of  its  regular  course,  must  be  redressed  by  the 
interposition  of  the  court,  and  it  is  this  kind  of  business  that  furnishes 
and  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  visible  practice  of  the  court  in  term 
time.  On  these  occasions,  the  application  to  a  court  by  counsel  is 
called  a  motion  ;  and  the  order  made  by  a  court  on  any  motion,  when 
drawn  into  form  by  the  officer,  is  called  a  rtde.  The  following 
are  instances  of  practice  arising  from  such  casual  irregularities.  In 
the  case  put,  where  the  attorney  first  takes  out  process  against  the 
defendant  in  order  to  make  him  appear  or  put  in  bail,  Istly,  The  process 
taken  out  may  be  irregular,  and  then  it  will  produce  a  motion  to  set 
it  aside>  as  where  the  defendant  is  a  privileged  person,  and  ought  not 
to  be  arrested.     2d;  It  may  not  only  be  irregular  but  oppressive  ;  and 
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then  it  grounds  a  motion  for  an  aUachment  against  the  parties  executing 
process  as  for  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  constructive  contempt  of 
the  court.  This  is  a  general  motion,  and  may,  as  the  oppression  itself 
may,  arise  in  any  stage  of  the  cause.  The  suit  itself,  as  well  as  the 
process,  may  be  irregular ;  and  then  it  will  occasion  a  motion  to  stay 
proceedings  in  a  cause ;  as  where  the  parties  have  agreed  to  com- 
promise the  matters  in  difference,  and  a  release  is  about  to  be  executed ; 
for  the  release,  when  executed,  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  action* 
The  first  process  may  be  regular,  but  the  bail  or  arrest  may  not  be  so ; 
in  which  case  there  may  be  a  motion  to  discharge  the  defendant  on 
entering  an  appearance,  where  it  is  shown  by  an  affidavit  that  he  is  not 
liable  to  give  bail,  or  where  the  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail  is  defective* 
The  declaratian  being  delivered,  the  defendant  may  conceive  it  to  be 
immoderately  prolix  and  impertinent,  in  which  case  he  may  move  to 
strike  out  some  counts  in  the  declaration.  The  court  usually,  upon 
thb,  orders  it  to  be  referred  to  an  officer  called  the  nuisier,  and  the 
master's  report  is  the  ground  of  the  rule  afterwards  made. 

In  an  action  that  is  in  its  nature  transitory,  that  is,  not  confined  to 
a  particular  place,  if  the  declaration  states  the  cause  of  action  to  have 
arisen  in  one  county,  and  it  did  in  reality  arise^in  another,  the  defend- 
ant may  avail  himself  of  that  circumstance ;  and,  upon  affidavit  of  the 
fact,  apply  to  the  court  to  change  the  ventie,  that  is,  the  place  where 
the  cause  of  action  is  declared  to  have  happened,  from  the  first  county 
to  the  latten  The  venue  may  likewise  be  changed  from  any  county  in 
England,  wherever  the  cause  of  action  arose,  to  that  of  Middlesex, 
where  the  court  sits,  if  the  defendant  is  privileged  as  attendant  on 
that  court ;  or  where,  although  material  evidence  arises  in  the  place 
laid,  but  no  disinterested  jury,  common  or  special,  can  be  expected  to 
be  had  in  the  county  in  which  the  venue  would  otherwise  be  laid. 

If  a  declaration  is  substantially  defective,  the  defendant,  instead  of 
answering,  demurs  to  it  The  exception  taken  is  thereupon  solemnly 
argued  in  court ;  if  allowed,  the  defendant  has  final  judgment ;  if 
disallowed,  there  is  judgment  against  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
declaration  b  delivered,  and  b  unexceptionable,  and  the  defendant 
neglects  to  answer  it  in  due  time  by  putting  in  a  /^/eo,  the  plaintiff  has 
judgment  by  default:  but  if  the  plaintiff  is  over  hasty  in  signing  this 
judgment,  the  court  will  interpose  on  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  judg- 
ment, in  consequence  of  which  the  defendant  will  be  at  liberty  to 
plead.  If  defendant  is  unprepared  to  plead  to  the  declaration  within 
the  time  appointed  by  law,  he  must  apply  to  the  court  for  additional 
time  to  plead,  which,  being  a  matter  of  indulgence,  the  court,  upon 
the  equity  of  the  case,  may  refuse,  or  grant,  or  may  grant  upon  certain 
terms.  At  common  law,  a  defendant  could  only  plead  one  single  matter 
in  defence,  a  rigour  which  often  abridged  the  justice  of  hb  defence, 
and  was  often  a  cause  of  perplexed  inartificial  pleading,  the  party 
endeavouring  to  crowd  as  much  matter  of  defence  as  he  could  into 
hb  plea,  however  involved,  repugnant,  or  contradictory  he  might 
make  it  by  so  doing.  The  legislature  thought  it  necessary  to  remedy 
this  defect,  and,  early  in  the  last  century,  enabled  the  defendant,  as  it 
were,  to  open  as  many  trenches  against  the  enemy  as  the  nature  of  hb 
ground  will  permit^ — in  other  words,  to  plead  several  pleas.    If  the  de- 
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Csiidant  thinks  more  than  one  plea  necessary,  he  obtains  an  order  of 
the  court  for  leave  to  plead  several  matters,  which  he  shortly  mentions 
when  the  application  is  made.  Sometimes  this  expedient  is  an  after 
thought;  and  then  the  defendant  applies  for  leave  to  add  pleas  to  those 
already  delivered,  or  to  withdraw  one  plea  and  substitute  another. 

The  plea^  replication^  rejoinder^  &c.  (by  which  names  the  alternate 
written  statements  of  the  parties  are  called),  if  they  escape  demurrers, 
are  at  length  settled,  and  terminate  in  an  issue  of  fact,  which  remains 
to  be  sent  to  a  jury. 

In  order  to  this,  all  the  pleadings  down  to  the  issue,  which  it 
includes,  are  transcribed  from  the  papers  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained, upon  parchment,  and  this  transcript  is  called  the  Nisi  Priua 
record^  which  after  trial  and  verdict  assumes  the  name  of  the  PosteOf 
because  the  entry  of  the  proceeding  at  the  trial  conmienGes  with  the 
word  afterwards.  Many  circumstances  may  make  it  necessary  to 
postpone  a  trial,  or  vary  the  common  forms  of  examining  witnesses* 
The  necessary  witnesses  in  the  cause  may  reside  altogether  abroad, 
or,  being  there  for  a  time,  may  not  be  likdiy  to  return  at  the  regular 
time  of  the  trial ;  in  the  first  case  the  court  is  moved  for  a  commis- 
sion  to  examine  witnesses  on  interrogatories,  which  interrogatories, 
with  their  answers  properly  attested,  are  sent  back  and  read  in  evi- 
dence at  the  trial.  In  the  latter  case,  the  trial  is  sometimes  merely 
delayed  on  a  motion  to  put  it  off  for  the  absence  of  a  material 
witness.  If,  however,  by  this  delay,  the  other  party  is  likely  to  lose 
evidence  that  is  ready  at  the  time,  as  where  a  material  witness  is  so 
old  and  infirm  that  he  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  arrival  of  the  evi- 
dence expected  by  the  other  side ;  or  where  his  necessary  business, 
on  a  trading  voyage  or  employment  abroad,  obliges  him  to  leave 
England  before  the  trial  can  come  on,  —  then  the  danger  of  delay  is 
obviated  by  an  examination  de  bene  esse  of  the  witness  who  is  present, 
and  his  deposition  is  afterwards  read  at  the  trial*  If  a  witness  is 
under  none  of  these  incapacities ;  but,  being^duly  summoned,  neglects 
to  attend,  his  negligence  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  opposite  side, 
though  it  does  an  injury  to  the  side  which  summons  him.  The  trial, 
therefore,  in  that  case  is  not  put  off;  for  the  other  party  has  brought, 
periiaps,  numerous  witnesses,  has  made  out  his  briefs,  and  delivered 
them  to  counseL  In  that  situation,  the  party  whose  witness  is  absent 
must  either  go  on  with  the  trial,  and  place  his  miscarriage  to  the 
absent  witness's  account;  or  he  must,  if  plaintiff,  wiihdraw  kis 
reeordf  and  pay  the  other  nde  their  expenses  for  attending  the  triaL 
In  either  case,  the  law  gives  two  remedies  against  the  witness :  it 
allows  him,  1st,  either  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  penalty 
expressed  in  his  summons;  or,  2dly,  to  punish  him  criminally  by 
moving  the  court  for  an  attachment ;  or,  Sdly,  to  sue  him  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  recovering  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  verdict  in  consequence 
of  his  absence*  Not  only  the  witnesses  in  a  cause,  but  the  jury  them- 
selves, or  the  nature  of  the  cause  in  question,  or  the  course  of  judical 
ture,  itself  may  require  particular  motions  or  applications*  The  nature 
of  tiie  cause  will  sometimes  require  the  jury  to  see  the  very  spot 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  arises ;  in  which  case,  after  issue  joined, 
the  court  is  moved  for  a  view.    The  cause  is  at  other  times,  either  of 
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8veh  a  nature  that  it  may  exceed  the  apprehensiony  or  be  likely  to 
inflame  the  prejudicea  of  a  common  jury ;  in  either  case  a  special  jury 
wiU  be  moved  for,  composed  of  persons  of  a  superior  education, 
and  less  liable  to  influence  than  country  people  in  general  can  be 
supposed  to  be.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  likely  to  be  very  intricate 
and  important,  both  in  its  value  and  consequences;  circumstances 
which  make  it  ineligible  to  bring  it  on  before  a  single  judge,  or  within 
the  confined  limits  of  an  assize  commission:  from  these  consider* 
atiotts  arises  a  motion  for  a  trial  at  bar^  by  all  the  four  judges  sitting 
at  Westminster  in  term  time.  In  such  a  case  the  extraordinary 
expense  of  the  trial  may  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  consider^ 
ation  of  its  being  most  probably  decisive* 

After  having  thus  gone  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  put  a  case  less  com* 
men,  let  us  return  to  the  common  case,  and  imagine  the  cause  brought 
to  the  assizes,  the  jury  sworn,  and  the  witnesses  examined.  The  trial  goes 
OB,  or  it  does  not ;  if  it  goes  on,  either  a  verdict  is  given  or  there  is  not : 
if  a  verdict  is  given,  it  is  either  given  for  the  plaintiff*  or  the  defendant. 
The  jury  may  be  sworn  and  the  witnesses  may  be  in  part  examined, 
and  yet  the  trial  may  stop  because  the  parties  may  then,  or  at  any 
time,  compromise  the  matter  in  difference,  or  agree  to  a  reference  of 
it  to  an  arbitrator ;  in  either  case  a  rule  is  made  at  the  assizes  (called 
an  order  of  Nisi  Prius)^  and  a  motion  is  afterwards  made  to  make 
the  order  of  Nisi  Prius  a  rule  of  eourt  This  is  always  done  upon 
consult  of  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  security  for  performing  an 
agreement  or  an  award,  because  any  disregard  of  it  then  becomes  not 
merely  an  injury  done  to  the  party,  but  also  a  contempt  of  court,  for 
which  an  attachment  will  issue.  Supposing  the  parties  averse  to  a 
reference,  the  cause  must  then  go  on.  It  may  go  on,  and  yet  not  get 
to  a  verdict;  because,  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  prove  his  case,  the 
defendant  calls  no  evidence,  and,  instead  of  a  verdict  on  either  side^ 
there  is  a  nansuiL  Wherever  the  plaintiff  gives  no  evidence  to 
maintain  his  dedaration,  there  must  either  be  a  verdict  against  him, 
or  he  must  be  nonsuited.  Where  evidence  is  produced  on  both  sides, 
the  verdict  is  given  for  plaintiff  or  defendant,  according  to  the  superior 
weight  of  evidence. 

Here  closes  the  trial,  and  from  this  period  it  is  that  the  record 
assumes  the  name  of  the  pasiea  ;  and  if  the  trial  is  decisive  by  neither 
the  law  nor  the  fact  being  afterwards  controverted,  the  postea  is 
delivered  by  the  proper  officer  to  the  attorney  of  the  successful  party 
to  sign  his  judgment.  But  in  many  cases,  after  a  verdict  given,  there 
is  room  to  question  its  validity.  It  may  be  exceptionable,  either  from 
misdirection  of  a  judge  in  a  point  of  law,  or  the  mbbehaviour  or 
mistake  of  the  jury ;  in  which  case,  a  motion  may  be  made  to  set  it 
aside.  It  may  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  clearly  contrary  to 
evidence,  or  the  damages  given  may  greatly  exceed  liie  iiyury  sua- 
tained ;  on  both  which  accounts  a  new  trial  may  be  moved  for.  if  the 
verdict  itself  stands  unimpeached,  yet  some  original  defect  may  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  record,  which  shows  that  no  judgment  can  be  given 
en  it.  When  this  hi^pens,  the  motion  is  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Sup- 
posing the  verdict  and  record  td  stand  dear  of  all  objection,  the 
jmdffmmt  follows  of  course,  and  after  judgment.ea^ectiA'oii.    The  pur- 
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pose  of  execution  is  to  levy  the  debt  found  to  be  due^  or  the  damages 
assessed  by  the  jury,  and  the  costs  allowed  by  the  court ;  or,  in  ihe 
case  of  ejectment,  to  deliver  possession  of  the  premises  sought  to  be 
recovered.  The  execution,  however,  may  for  a  short  time  be  inter- 
rupted, in  case  any  objection  arises  to  the  taxation  of  costs ;  and  then 
a  motion  may  be  made  for  the  master  to  review  his  taxation.  This, 
and  every  act  of  the  master,  is  liable  to  be  reviewed  on  appeal  to  the 
court,  though,  in  judging  of  ordinary  stages  of  practice,  he  is  invested 
with  originsd  and  competent  jurisdiction,  his  office,  both  in  his  situa- 
tion and  employment,  bearing  no  very  remote  analogy  to  that  of  the 
Judex  Pedaneus  of  the  Roman  law.  The  execution  may  be  suspended 
on  other  grounds ;  for  the  original  party  may  die ;  in  which  case 
(where  the  action  does  not  die  with  him)  a  scire  facias  must  be  had 
against  his  executor,  to  oblige  him  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff  out  of  the 
assets ;  or  sometimes,  where  the  original  party  is  still  living,  instead 
of  an  execution  had  on  the  judgment,  a  distinct  action  may  be  brought 
on  it,  and  so  a  second  judgment  founded  on  the  first  may  be  obtained. 
The  writ  of  execution  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  by  him  executed 
in  due  form.  If  the  sheriff  should  thereupon  fabely  return  that  the 
defendant  has  no  property,  or  should  let  the  defendant  escape  his 
custody,  or  refuse  to  arrest  him,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  by  the 
plaintiff.  And  if  he  or  his  officers  misbehave  in  any  kind  of  execu- 
tion, or  in  any  other  service  of  a  writ,  they  are  liable  to  an  attach- 
ment, which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  b  a  remedy  which  courts 
always  have  at  hand  to  redress  Uie  wilful  disobedience  or  oppression 
of  their  officers  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

When  execution  is  done,  the  cause  is  over.  But  a  cause  may,  on 
many  occasions,  come  much  sooner  to  an  end,  and  in  a  direction  very 
different  from  what  has  been  mentioned.  It  may  come  sooner  to  a 
trial ;  or  it  may  come  to  execution  without  a  triaL  Thus  it  has  been 
supposed  above  that  the  defendant  pleads  to  the  declaration ;  but  it 
was  intimated  that,  if  he  neglects  to  plead,  judgment  will  be  had 
against  him  by  default  In  consequence  of  the  default  of  a  plea,  the 
truth  of  the  lact  is  confessed,  and  cannot  be  afterwards  litigated  as  it 
is  on  a  trial :  but  this  judgment,  though  it  operates  so||as  to  preclude 
the  defendant  from  controverting  the  fact  which  b  the  cause  of 
action,  does  not  go  to  a  confession  of  the  amount  of  damages  laid  in 
the  declaration ;  for  a  plaintiff  may  lay  any  damages  in  his  declaration, 
and  he  usually  lays  greater  damages  than  he  expects  to  recover ; 
for  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  recover  more  than  he  does  lay,  even 
though  he  proves  more  on  evidence.  With  this  liberty  of  laying 
damages  to  any  amount,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  that  he  should 
recover  more  damages  than  he  actually  proves.  Therefore,  in  every 
case,  the  actual  proof  of  damages  must  ever  precede  the  recovery  of 
them,  unless  the  defendant  shall  voluntarily  confess  the  amount,  and 
the  plaintiff  accept  it.  In  the  case  of  a  judgment  by  default,  instead 
of  the  common  process  and  regular  formation  of  an  issue  tried  at 
assizes  as  in  the  common  course,  a  writ  of  inquiry  goes  to  the  sheriff, 
who  summons  a  jury  Tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  damages. 
Till  this  is  done,  the  judgment  is  called  an  interlocutory,  in  opposition 
to  a  finalj  judyment.    In  this  course  of  proceeding,  other  motions 
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-may  iurisey  to  set  aside  the  jadgment  and  writ  of  inqaiiy  issued 
thereon  as  irregular,  to  execute  a  writ  of  inquiry  before  a  judge 
instead  of  the  sheriff  where  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  some- 
times for  a  new  writ  of  inquiry  for  excessive  damages  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  new  trial  on  the  same  grounds*  When  the  writ  of 
inquiry  has  been  duly  executed,  then  the  cause  comes  out  of  this 
by-path,  and  goes  on  in  the  old  road  to  the  regular  judgment  and 
execution. 

Writ  of  Error, —  A  party  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  point  of  law,  may  procure  a  revision  of  it  by  a 
court  of  error.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  by  writ  of  error,  which 
is  an  original  writ,  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  to  the  judges  of  the 
superior  court  to  examine  the  record,  and  to  afBrm  or  reverse  the 
judgment  according  to  law.  The  writ  runs  in  the  King*s  name, 
and  b  directed  to  the  person,  usually  the  chief  judge,  before  whom 
the  judgment  is  given,  and  in  whose  custody  the  record  is.  It  is 
granted,  as  of  right,  in  all  cases,  except  criminal  ones ;  and  from 
the  time  of  its  allowance  it  stays  execution  on  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below.  There  are,  however,  certain  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  frivolous  writs  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delay  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  for  a  defendant  to  give  security  for  abiding  the  decision 
of  the  court,  and  payment  of  costs,  as  in  the  origind  cause.  The 
plaintiff  in  error  then  assigns  errors^  which  he  must  also  do  within  a 
given  time.  The  errors  assigned  must  be  matters  of  law  only,  at 
least  on  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court.  When  the  ground  of  error 
comes  on  to  be  argued,  counsel  are  heard,  and  the  judges  deliver 
their  opinion  either  seriatim,  or  by  the  chief;  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  is 
afitrmed  or  reversed.  This  applies,  however,  to  those  courts  of  error 
of  which  the  judges  form  a  part  In  error  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
although  the  judges  are  summoned  to  assist  the  Lords  with  their 
opinion,  yet  the  peers  are  not  bound  by  it,  but  determine  the  law 
themselves. 

Where  there  is  error  in  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court,  not 
of  record,  as  in  the  county  court,  the  judgment  is  removed  and  ex- 
amined in  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster  by  a  writ  of  false  judg^ 
meni. 

Removal  of  Causes  from  inferior  Courts.  —  The  above  remedies, 
in  case  of  error,  are  given  only  after  a  decision :  but  besides  these, 
either  party  may,  during  the  progress  of  a  cause,  take  it  from  the  cogni- 
sance of  an  inferior  court  and  carry  it  before  a  superior  tribunal.  The 
writs  used  to  do  this,  where  the  inferior  courts  are  courts  of  record,  are 
the  writs  of  habeas  corptu  cum  causa  and  of  certiorari  issued  out  of  the 
superior  court  After  a  cause  has  been  removed  by  the  plaintiff  he 
may  be  compelled  to  proceed ;  but  if  the  cause  have  been  removed  by 
the  defendant,  the  plaintiff,  it  is  said,  may  proceed  in  the  action  or 
not,  at  his  discretion :  there  are  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  do  so. 
If  he  do  proceed,  he  must  begin  de  novo  by  declaring  against  the 
defendant,  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  cause  in  the 
inferior  court   at  the   time  it  was  removed.    The  subsequent  pro- 
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oeedingB  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases.  There  are  also  writs  for 
remoTing  into  the  superior  courts  the  suits  pending  in  an  inferior 
court  not  of  record,  as  the  county  court :  one  of  these  most  commonly 
in  use  is  called  a  recordari  facias  hqtukan^  or,  shortly,  a  r^ah^  by 
which  the  complaint  of  a  person  whose  goods  are  distrained  for 
rent  or  other  cause,  is  removed  from  the  county  court  to  one  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster  for  tiie  purpose  of  there  trying  the  right  in 
question. 


Sect.  IV.  —  Criminal  Conria. 

House  rf  Lords.  —  The  highest  court  of  criminal  judicature  known 
to  the  laws  of  England  is  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  style  of  the 
Court  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  Parliament  It  possesses  an  original 
and  an  appellate  jurisdiction.  As  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  it 
may  be  regarded  in  several  characters.  First,  during  the  session  of 
parliament,  it  constitutes  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  such  high  state 
offences  as,  either  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  rank  of 
the  offender,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  may  be  supposed  incapable 
of  dealing  with :  commoners  as  well  as  peers  are  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  prosecution  in  these  cases  is  termed  an  impeackmeni ;  which  is 
a  solemn  charge  or  accusation  preferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Commons.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  an  impeachment  depends 
entirely  on  usage,  which  constitutes  the  law  of  Parliament  as  it  does 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  a>  committee  is  usually  i^pointed  <m 
each  occasion  to  search  for  precedents.  The  ordinary  course  is  as 
follows :  when  the  Commons  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  prefer  an 
impeachment  against  any  one,  they  send  a  message  to  the  Lords  to 
that  effect,  and  pray  that  the  offender  may  be  attached.  Upon  this 
the  Lords  order  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  take  him  into  custody ; 
in  certain  cases  they  take  bail,  but  this  is  discretionary.  The  Com- 
mons next  proceed  to  prepare  the  impeachment,  for  which  purpose  a 
committee  is  appointed:  the  impeachment  contiuns  the  different 
charges  drawn  up  separately  in  distinct  articles.  When  the  articles  of 
impeachment  have  been  prepared  they  are  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  who 
send  for  the  prisoner,  and  order  them  to  be  read  to  him.  The  prisoner, 
having  heard  them  read,  usually  prays  that  he  may  be  allowed  a  copy, 
time  to  answer,  and  the  benefit  of  counseL  The  privilege  of  having 
counsel,  as  a  matter  of  right,  extends  only  to  the  case  of  persmis 
impeached  of  high  treason,  and  misprision  of  treason ;  in  these  cases  it 
was  granted  by  the  20th  of  Geo.  II.  In  other  cases  it  remains  as  be- 
fore ;  counsel  are  always  granted,  however,  a^  a  matter  of  course.  As 
soon  as  the  prisoner  has  prepared  his  answer,  it  is  sent  np  to  the 
Lords  by  whom  it  is  sent  to  the  Commons ;  the  Commons  consider  it, 
and  draw  up  an  answer,  or  replication,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  forth- 
with sent  so  the  Lords.  A  day  is  then  fixed  for  the  trial,  of  which 
notice  is  given  to  the  Conmions ;  who  thereupon  appoint  a  Committee 
of  Management  to  conduct  the  prosecution :  sometimes  they  come  to 
a  resolution  to  be  present  at  the  trial  in  a  body ;  in  which  case  the 
trial  is  had  in  Westminster  HaU,  where  suitable  accommodation  is 
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made  for  them*  The  Lords  previously  to  trial  address  the  Sang, 
requesting  him  to  appoint  a  Lord  High  Steward  to  preside  over  and 
oooduct  the  proceedings :  this  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  The  Lord  High  Steward  is  appointed  by  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  and  for  the  particular  occasion  only.  This 
officer  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  court 
hereafter  mentioned.  The  power  of  the  one  we  are  now  speaking  ofy 
is  not,  except  in  his  character  of  president,  greater  than  that  of  other 
peers ;  like  them,  he  has  only  a  single  vote ;  the  tollective  body  of 
peers  being  here  judges  both  of  law  and  fact  The  trial  itself  pro- 
oeeds  much  as  ordinary  trials  do;  evidence  is  gone  into,  and  witnesses 
examined  on  either  side ;  the  charge  contained  in  each  article  ik  sepa- 
rately discussed  and  disposed  of  before  the  succeeding  one  is  entered 
upon;  The  judges  always  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  opi- 
nion on  any  matter  referred  to  them.  On  the  trial  being  closed,  the 
peers  adjourn  for  the  purpose  of  considering  their  verdict ;  this  being 
agreed  upon,  notice  is  sent  to  the  Common9,  and  the  prisoner  is  brought 
to  the  bar,  when  each  lord  separately  delivers  his  opinion  in  the  usual 
words, '« guilty*'  or  <<  not  guilty."  After  this,  the  Lord  High  Steward 
announces  to  the  prisoner  the  result  Judgment,  however,  is  not  given 
until  a  subsequent  day ;  indeed,  it  is  said  the  Lords  cannot  give  judg- 
ment until  required  by  the  Commons ;  so  that  if  the  Commons  do  not 
demand  judgment,  as  has  sometimes  occurred,  it  has  the  effect  of  a 
pardon.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  Commons  in  important  cases 
always  insist  on  being  present  at  the  trial,  that,  having  heard  the  evi- 
dence, they  may  be  the  better  able  to  decide  in  giving  their  votes  on 
the  question  as  to  demanding  judgment  Pending  an  impeachment, 
BO  interference  is  permitted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  King's 
pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar,  neither  can  he  stop  it  by  proroga- 
tion, nor  even,  it  is  said,  by  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  though  the 
latter  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  After  sentence,  however,  has  been 
given,  the  King  may  in  this,  as  in  all  other  criminal  cases,  grant  a 
reprieve  or  pardon.  It  seems  undetermined  whether  the  bishops  have  or 
not  a  right  of  voting.  They  have  in  general  remained  in  the  house  and 
voted  on  all  questions  during  the  trisi,  retiring  only  when  the  verdict 
was  given,  and  then  always  under  a  protest,  *'  saving  to  themselves  and 
their  successors  all  such  rights  of  judicature  as  they  have  by  law,  or  of 
right  ought  to  have." 

2d. — The  House  of  Lords  constitutes  a  court  for  the  trial  of  peers, 
and  such  as  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  peerage,  for  certain  offences : 
In  these  cases  the  indictment  commences  in  one  of  the  inferior  courts, 
and  is  removed  to  the  Lords  by  writ  of  certiorarL  As  this  privilege 
belongs  to  the  peerage,  it  extends  to  all  peers,  whether  lords  of  par- 
liament or  not,  as  well  as  to  peeresses,  whether  in  their  own  right  or 
by  marriage  only :  in  the  latter  case,  however,  if  they  become  dow- 
agers, and  marry  a  commoner,  they  are  held  to  have  degraded  them- 
selves and  forfeited  their  right  All  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and 
vote  in  Parliament  must  be  summoned ;  bishops,  not  being  ennobled 
by  blood,  have  no  right  to  a  summons  or  to  a  seat,  neither  can  they  be 
tried  here.  The  privilege  extends  only  to  treasons,  felonies,  and  mis- 
prisions of  either ;  in  all  other  offences,  as  libel,  riot,  &c.,  peers  are 
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tried,  like  commoners,  in  the  ordinary  courts.  A  conyiction  in  this 
court  cannot  take  place  by  a  majority  of  less  than  twelve.  When  pai^ 
liament  is  sitting,  this  court  is  the  same  with  the  one  last  mentioned. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  is  in  like  manner  appointed  for  the  occasion, 
and  with  similar  powers. 

3d. — .The  House  of  Lords,  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  con- 
stitutes a  court  for  the  trial  of  peers,  called  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward.  But  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Lord  High  Steward 
differs  from  that  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  in  the  courts  above  men- 
tioned. The  Lord  High  Steward  here  sits  as  judge,  and  decides  on 
matters  of  law ;  the  peers  deciding  only  on  matters  €£  fact.  The  office 
was  once  hereditary,  but  latterly  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  to  appoint 
some  peer  specially  for  the  occasion.  The  bishops  form  no  psjt  of 
this  court  any  more  than  they  do  of  the  one  last  mentioned,  nor  have 
they  any  right  to  be  tried  in  it.  This  court,  it  should  be^stated, 
has  never  been  summoned  since  the  Revolution. 

4th.  —  The  House  of  Lords  is  in  all  criminal  cases  the  ultimate 
Court  of  Error ;  an  appeal  lying  to  it  from  the  King's  Bench,  to  which 
latter  it  lies  in  like  manner  from  all  inferior  courts.  In  these  cases 
the  facts  of  the  alleged  offence  are  not  investigated  afresh,  but  the  error 
must  be  assigned  for  some  matter  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  record. 
Writs  of  error  to  reverse  judgments  in  criminal  cases  are  not  allowed 
of  course ;  the  Jiatj  or  consent  of  the  Attorney-General  must  be  ob- 
tained on  sufficient  cause  shown ;  but  this  being  shown,  they  are 
said  to  be  grantable  ex  debitojusiitia. 

Court  of  King's  Bench  —  This  is  the  highest  ordinary  court  of  crimi- 
nal judicature  within  the  kingdom.  It  has  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases  from  high  treason  down  to  the  most  trivial  misdemeanor  or 
breach  of  the  peace.  It  was  originally  attendant  on  the  person  of  the 
King,  but  it  has  now  been  long  stationary  with  the  other  courts  at 
Westminster,  where  the  King  is  supposed  to  be  habitually  resident. 
This  court  supersedes  all  other  courts  of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction ; 
so  that,  at  common  law,  the  authority  of  other  commissions  ceased, 
and  was  suspended  by  its  sitting  within  the  same  county.  The  inter- 
ruption of  general  business  which  this  produced  at  length  gave  rise 
to  an  act  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  15.),  which  enabled  the  sessions  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  gaol  delivery  of  Newgate  to  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  King*s  Bench  was  sitting  at  Westminster  or  elsewhere  in  the 
county.  AH  offences  committed  in  Middlesex  may  be  originally  pro- 
secuted in  it  by  indictment,  as  also  misdemeanors  committed  in 
any  c  UTity  in  England  by  information  filed  by  the  Attorney  or 
Solicitor-General,  ex  officio^  or  by  leave  of  the  court  at  the  relation  of 
a  private  individual  in-  the  Crown  Office.  By  different  acts  of  parlia- 
ment some  offences  committed  out  of  the  kingdom  are  also  cognisable 
here.  The  constitution  of  this  court  as  a  criminal  court  does  not  differ 
materially  from  its  constitution  as  a  court  of  civil  judicature.  The 
judges  are  the  same  in  both,  although  the  subordinate  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  Crown  and  civil  side  are  different ;  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  the  same  as  in  other  criminal  courts.  Except  in  cases  in 
which  the  intervention  of  the  grand  jury  is  not  required,  it  has  no 
original  jurisdiction  out  of  Middlesex,  or  the  county  in  which  it  is  sit- 
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ting.  To  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  court  must  be  referred  the 
issuing  of  various  prerogative,  remedial,  and  other  writs,  which  are 
obtained  in  the  King's  name  at  the  suit  of  a  party  interested  in  the 
execution  of  them.  Thus,  if  a  public  officer  neglects  his  duty,  the 
party  injured  applies  for  a  mandamus^  whereby  he  is  ordered,  in  the 
King's  name,  to  do  it  or  show  cause  to  the  contrary.  So  if  a  party 
indicted  in  any  court  of  subordinate  criminal  jurisdiction  within  the 
kingdom  shall  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  court  in  which 
he  is  about  to  be  tried,  he  may  (under  certain  restrictions  in  point  of 
time)  obtain  out  of  this  court  a  certiorari^  by  which  the  proceeding  is 
certified  into  the  King's  Bench  and  is  thenceforth  carried  on  under 
its  authority ;  and  the  same  writ  may  be  issued  at  the  suit  of  the 
prosecutor. 

Through  the  means  of  these  and  other  forms  of  process,  this  court,  in 
fact,  exercises  a  very  extensive,  remedial,  and  visitatorial  jurisdiction, 
correcting  the  abuses  of  public  officers,  superintending  the  proceedings 
of  subordinate  courts,  ejecting  the  usurpers  of  offices  and  franchises, 
compelling  the  performance  of  public  duties,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
controlling,  by  its  mandatory  process,  even  the  highest  functionaries 
of  the  state. 

Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery,  —  These  com- 
missions, which  confer  criminal  jurisdiction,  are  usually  directed  to  the 
same  judges  of  the  superior  court  as  the  commissions  which  confer  the 
civil ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  are  held  at  the  same  time,  one 
judge  sitting  in  the  one,  the  other  in  the  other.  The  commissions 
which  confer  the  criminal  jurisdiction  are  three  in  number.  1.  A 
commission  of  peace  ;  2.  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  and, 
3.  a  commission  of  general  gaol  delivery.  Under  the  commissior. 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  they  are  empowered  to  inquire  as  well  as  to 
hear  and  determine,  that  is,  they  may  first  inquire  by  the  grand  jury 
or  inquest,  and  then  hear  and  determine  by  the  petty  jury :  the  third 
commission  enables  them  to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall 
be  in  the  gaol  when  they  arrive  at  the  circuit  town.  Under  the  com- 
missions of  assize  and  nisi  prius^  though  these  are  of  a  civil  nature, 
the  justices  have,  by  virtue  of  several  statutes,  in  certain  cases,  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  where  an  indictment  of  treason,  felony,  or 
misdemeanour  has  been  removed  out  of  the  court  below  by  certiorari 
into  the  King's  Bench,  the  record  may  be  sent  down  to  be  tried  at 
nisiprius;  but  the  judge  at  nisi  pritis  does  not  proceed  to  judgment 
and  execution  thereupon,  the  record  being  returned  with  the  verdict 
indorsed  on  it,  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  before  whom  the  ulterior 
proceedings  are  taken.  A  recent  act  has,  however,  given  the  judge  at 
nisiprius  a  power,  in  certain  cases,  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  ofiender. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  under  the  commission  of  the  peace  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  magistrates  at  sessions,  which  will  be  mentioned 
presently.  The  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for 
Middlesex,  previous  to  the  act  of  the  3d  &  4th  of  William  I V.  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  criminal  court  for  the  metropolis,  used  to  be 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey.  By  this  act,  however,  a  court  called  "  The 
Central  Criminal  Court"  is  constituted,  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  com- 
.  mitted  in  the  metropolis  or  the  neighbourhood,  within  defined  limits, 
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tried,  like  commoners,  in  the  ordinary  courts.  A  conviction  in  this 
court  cannot  take  place  by  a  majority  of  less  than  twelve.  When  pai^ 
liament  is  sitting,  this  court  is  the  same  with  the  one  last  mentioned. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  is  in  like  manner  appointed  for  the  occasion, 
and  with  similar  powers. 

3d. — .The  House  of  Lords,  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  con- 
stitutes a  court  for  the  trial  of  peers,  called  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward.  But  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Lord  High  Steward 
differs  from  that  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  in  the  courts  above  men- 
tioned. The  Lord  High  Steward  here  sits  as  judge,  and  decides  on 
matters  of  law ;  the  peers  deciding  only  on  matters  ci  ifact  The  office 
was  once  hereditary,  but  latterly  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  to  appoint 
some  peer  specially  for  the  occasion.  The  bishops  form  no  part  of 
this  court  any  more  than  they  do  of  the  one  last  mentioned,  nor  have 
they  any  right  to  be  tried  in  it.  This  court,  it  should  be^stated, 
has  never  been  summoned  since  the  Revolution. 

4th.  —  The  House  of  Lords  is  in  all  criminal  cases  the  ultimate 
Court  of  Error ;  an  appeal  lying  to  it  from  the  King's  Bench,  to  which 
latter  it  lies  in  like  manner  from  all  inferior  courts.  In  these  cases 
the  facts  of  the  alleged  offence  are  not  investigated  afresh,  but  the  error 
must  be  assigned  for  some  matter  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  record. 
Writs  of  error  to  reverse  judgments  in  criminal  cases  are  not  allowed 
of  course ;  the^fiaty  or  consent  of  the  Attorney-General  must  be  ob- 
tained on  sufficient  cause  shown ;  but  this  being  shown,  they  are 
said  to  be  grantable  ex  d^ito  justiti<e. 

CourtofKitufs  Bench  —  This  is  the  highest  ordinary  court  of  crimi- 
nal judicature  within  the  kingdom.  It  has  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases  from  high  treason  down  to  the  most  trivial  misdemeanor  or 
breach  of  the  peace.  It  was  originally  attendant  on  the  person  of  the 
King,  but  it  has  now  been  long  stationary  with  the  other  courts  at 
Westminster,  where  the  King  b  supposed  to  be  habitually  resident. 
This  court  supersedes  all  other  courts  of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction ; 
so  that,  at  common  law,  the  authority  of  other  commissions  ceased, 
and  was  suspended  by  its  sitting  within  the  same  county.  The  inter- 
ruption of  general  business  which  this  produced  at  length  gave  rise 
to  an  act  (25  Geo.  III.  c  15.),  which  enabled  the  sessions  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  gaol  delivery  of  Newgate  to  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  King's  Bench  was  sitting  at  Westminster  or  elsewhere  in  the 
county.  All  offences  conmiitted  in  Middlesex  may  be  originally  pro- 
secuted in  it  b^  indictment,  as  also  misdemeanors  committed  in 
any  county  in  England  by  information  filed  by  the  Attorney  or 
Solicitor-General,  ex  officio^  or  by  leave  of  the  court  at  the  relation  of 
a  private  individual  in  the  Crown  Office.  By  different  acts  of  parlia- 
ment some  offences  committed  out  of  the  kingdom  are  also  cognisable 
here.  The  constitution  of  this  court  as  a  criminal  court  does  not  differ 
materially  from  its  constitution  as  a  court  of  civil  judicature.  The 
judges  are  the  same  in  both,  although  the  subordinate  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  Crown  and  civil  side  are  different ;  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  the  same  as  in  other  criminal  courts.  Except  in  cases  in 
which  the  intervention  of  the  grand  jury  is  not  required,  it  has  no 
original  jurisdiction  out  of  Middlesex,  or  the  county  in  which  it  is  sit- 
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ting.  To  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  court  must  be  referred  the 
issuing  of  various  prerogative,  remedial,  and  other  writs,  which  are 
obtained  in  the  King's  name  at  the  suit  of  a  party  interested  in  the 
execution  of  them.  Thus,  if  a  public  officer  neglects  his  duty,  the 
party  injured  applies  for  a  mandamus j  whereby  he  b  ordered,  in  the 
King's  name,  to  do  it  or  show  cause  to  the  contrary.  So  if  a  party 
indicted  in  any  court  of  subordinate  criminal  jurisdiction  within  the 
kingdom  shall  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  court  in  which 
he  is  about  to  be  tried,  he  may  (under  certain  restrictions  in  point  of 
time)  obtain  out  of  this  court  a  certiorari^  by  which  the  proceeding  is 
certified  into  the  King's  Bench  and  is  thenceforth  carried  on  under 
its  authority ;  and  the  same  writ  may  be  issued  at  the  suit  of  the 
prosecutor. 

Through  the  means  of  these  and  other  forms  of  process,  this  court,  in 
fact,  exercises  a  very  extensive,  remedial,  and  visitatorial  jurisdiction, 
correcting  the  abuses  of  public  officers,  superintending  the  proceedings 
of  subordinate  courts,  ejecting  the  usurpers  of  offices  and  franchises, 
compelling  the  performance  of  public  duties,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
controlling,  by  its  mandatory  process,  even  the  highest  functionaries 
of  the  state. 

Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery,  —  These  com- 
missions, which  confer  criminal  jurisdiction,  are  usually  directed  to  the 
same  judges  of  the  superior  court  as  the  commissions  which  confer  the 
civil ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  are  held  at  the  same  time,  one 
judge  sitting  in  the  one,  the  other  in  the  other.     The  commissions 
which  confer  the  criminal  jurisdiction  are  three  in  number.     1.  A 
commission  of  peace  ;   2.  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer ;   and, 
3.  a  commission  of  general  gaol  delivery.      Under  the  commissioi. 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  they  are  empowered  to  inquire  as  well  as  to 
hear  and  determine,  that  is,  they  may  first  inquire  by  the  grand  jury 
or  inquest,  and  then  hear  and  determine  by  the  petty  jury :  the  third 
commission  enables  them  to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall 
be  in  the  gaol  when  they  arrive  at  the  circuit  town.     Under  the  com- 
missions of  assize  and  nisi  priusy  though  these  are  of  a  civil  nature, 
the  justices  have,  by  virtue  of  several  statutes,  in  certain  cases,  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  where  an  indictment  of  treason,  felony,  or 
misdemeanour  has  been  removed  out  of  the  court  below  by  certiorari 
into  the  King's  Bench,  the  record  may  be  sent  down  to  be  tried  at 
f^prius;  but  the  judge  at  nisi  prius  does  not  proceed  to  judgment 
^d  execution  thereupon,  the  record  being  returned  with  the  verdict 
indorsed  on  it,  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  before  whom  the  ulterior 
proceedings  are  taken.     A  recent  act  has,  however,  given  the  judge  at 
nisi  prius  a  power,  in  certain  cases,  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  offender. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  under  the  commission  of  the  peace  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  magistrates  at  sessions,  which  will  be  mentioned 
presently.     The  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for 
Middlesex,  previous  to  the  act  of  the  3d  &  4th  of  William  IV.  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  criminal  court  for  the  metropolis,  used  to  be 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey.     By  this  act,  however,  a  court  called  "  The 
Central  Criminal  Court"  is  constituted,  for  the  trial  of  all  oifences  com- 
mitted in  the  metropolis  or  the  neighbourhood,  within  defined  limits, 
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not  restricted  to  Middlesex.  Two  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster^  the  recorder,  common  serjeant,  or  judge  of  the 
sheriff's  court,  always  preside  in  this  court  It  has  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  is  held  twelve  times  every  year,  and 
oflener  if  necessary. 

Sessions  of  (he  Peace.  —  These  are  courts  holden  before  justices 
of  the  peace  within  their  respective  counties  or  districts,  for  the  trial 
of  felonies,  not  capital,  as  well  as  most  misdemeanors.  They  are  of 
four  kinds ;  viz.  the  general  sessions,  the  general  quarter  sessions,  the 
special  sessions,  and  petit  sessions. 

The  General  Sessions  and  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  are  nearly 
similar.  Both  are  courts  of  record  held  before  two  or  more  justices, 
one  of  whom  must  be  of  the  quorum,  which,  as  already  seen,  all 
justices  now  are ;  both  are  similarly  constituted,  and  possess  the  same 
jurisdiction,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  some  matters  which  are  made 
expressly  cognisable  by  the  general  quarter  sessions  alone,  and  both 
are  required  to  be  held  four  times  a  year  in  every  county  in  England. 
The  only  difference  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  are  held  at  stated 
times,  whereas  the  former  may  be  held  at  any  time.  All  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  however,  is,  that  sessions  should  be  holden  four 
times ;  when,  therefore,  they  are  holden  at  the  particular  times  stated, 
they  are  considered  as  general  quarter  sessions,  and  when  holden  at 
other  times,  as  general  sessions.  In  Middlesex,  indeed,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  the  great  population,  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  both  kinds ;  so  that  sessions  are  there  held  eight  times 
a  year.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  any  other  county,  and  gene- 
rally the  sessions  held  are  the  general  quarter  sessions.  The  times 
originally  specified  for  holding  the  general  quarter  sessions  have 
undergone  a  late  legislative  change,  by  which  they  have  been  fixed  to 
the  first  week  after  the  11th  of  October,  the  first  week  after  the  28th 
of  December,  the  first  week  after  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  first 
week  after  the  24th  of  June.  The  general  sessions,  as  well  as  the 
general  quarter  sessions,  may  be  convened  by  two  justices,  or  by  the 
eustos  rotulorum  and  any  one  justice,  but  not  by  the  custos  rotulorum 
alone,  nor  by  any  one  justice  alone.  In  practice  they  are  convened 
by  two  of  the  justices.  The  method  of  convening  them  is  by  pre- 
cept addressed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  summon  the  proposed 
session  for  the  usual  purposes;  to  return  the  juries,  and  give  notice 
throughout  his  bailiwick  to  all  persons  whose  attendance  is  requisite. 
The  precept  also  directs  the  sheriff  to  proclaim  them,  and  requires  him 
to  attend  himself,  though  it  is  usual  for  him  to  attend  by  deputy.  The 
persons  whose  attendance  is  necessary  are  the  custos  rotulorum^  or  his 
deputv  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  county 
recoras,  and  must  register  all  proceedings ;  the  gaolers  and  keepers 
of  houses  of  correction,  who  must  render  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  prisons  and  prisoners  under  their  charge ;  and  the  chief  constables 
and  pettv  constables. 

The  place  of  convening  the  sessions  is  at  the  option  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  usually  appoint  the  place  where  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  held,  and  which  is  in  general  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
district     It  is  usual,  if  the  district  be  extensive,  to  adjourn  them  from 
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one  town  to  another,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  bringing  the  parties 
and  witnesses  to  a  distance. 

Barristers  (except  such  as  are  of  the  degree, of  king's  counsel  or 
Serjeants),  and  attorneys  practise  in  this  court  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  higher  courts. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  sessions  may  be  collected  from  the  terms  of 
the  commission,  which  directs  the  justices  ''  to  inquire  into,  by  the 
oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  their  county,  and  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  felonies,  trespasses,  and  all  other  crimes  and  offences  of  which 
such  justices  may  or  ought  lawfully  to  inauire ;"  subject  to  this  pro- 
vision, that  **  if  a  case  of  difficulty  arise, '  they  shall  not  proceed  to 
give  judgment,  except  in  the  presence  of  some  justice  of  one  of  the 
benches  or  of  the  assize.  In  practice,  cases  of  difficulty  within  the 
meaning  of  this  proviso,  and  capital  offences,  are  not  now  tried  before 
the  quarter  sessions,  but  are  remitted  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  The 
quarter  sessions  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offence  of  treason ;  nor 
have  they  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  forgery  or  peijury  at  cdmmon  law, 
on  the  ground,  it  is  said,  that  these  latter  offences  do  not  tend  to  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace.  The  exception,  however,  seems  to  depend 
less  on  principle  than  precedent.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
court  of  sessions  cannot  try  any  newly  created  offence ;  but  this  pro- 
position, as  a  general  rule,  cannot  be  relied  on.  There  are,  moreover, 
inany  offences  and  other  matters,  the  cognisance  of  which  has  been 
given  by  statute,  to  this  court;  such  are,  among  others,  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  rdating  to  the  settlement  and  provision  of  the  poor, 
vagrants,  and  servants  and  apprentices;  the  filiation  and  maintenance 
of  bastard  children,  and  the  stopping  or  diversion  of  highways. 

In  most  of  the  larger  boroughs  there  are  also  quarter  sessions  held, 
formeriy  before  justices  of  their  own,  and  now  before  their  respective 
recorders,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  These 
have  the  same  authority  as  the  justices  of  the  county  sessions,  except 
in  a  few  instances. 

The  proceedings  in  all  these  courts  of  sessions  may,  with  certun 
limitations,  be  removed  into  the  King's  Bench,  by  writs  of  error  or 
oeriioraru 

Special  Sessions  are  required  by  law  to  be  holden  for  particular 
purposes,  and  some  of  them  at  stated  periods ;  as,  for  the  appointment 
of  overseers,  surveyors  of  the  high  roads,  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  licensing  alehouses.  These  courts  do  not  proceed  by 
jury ;  they  are  merely  meetings  of  one  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  and 
their  clerks.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  manner  of  holding  them  is 
particularly  pointed  out  by  the  statute  directing  them ;  but  in  general 
they  are  convened  either  at  the  instance  of  the  custos  roiularunh  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  or  two  magistrates,  who  issue  a  precept  to  the  chief 
constable  of  the  district,  who  in  his  turn  issues  precepts  to  the  petty 
constables,  and  gives  notice  to  the  different  magistrates.  The  decisions 
of  the  magistrates,  both  in  these  and  the  petit  sessions  next  mentioned, 
are  in  most  cases  subject  to  reversal  on  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions. 
Pem  or  PeUy  Sessions  are  meetings  of  one  or  two  justices  by 
private  arrangement  among  themselves.  The  chief  business  done 
at  them  consists  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  determining 
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differences  between  master  and  man,  taking  cognisance  of  minor* 
offences,  as  assaults,  drunkenness,  keeping  disorderly  houses,  &c.; 
many  of  which,  indeed,  might  be  done  by  a  single  justice.  Justices, 
in  fact,  fill  two  characters  ;  they  are  at  once  judges  and  magistrates 
of  police*  In  the  one  character  they  decide ;  in  the  other  they  can 
inquire  and  commit  only,  preparatory  to  some  further  trial.  When 
they  sit  as  judges,  and  decide,  the  place  in  which  they  sit  is  a  court 
of  justice,  and  as  such  is  an  open  court.  So  in  cases  where  a  single 
justice  can  make  a  final  decision,  his  room,  even  though  it  be  in  his 
private  house,  becomes  a  court  of  justice  with  all  the  incidents  which 
belong  to  such  court,  and  to  the  parties  amenable  to  it.  But  when 
justices  sit  on  a  preliminary  investigation  merely,  as  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  they  may  sit  with  closed  doors. 

The  Sheriff* 8  Toum  and  Courts  Leet  do  not  essentially  differ, 
except  in  the  extent  of  the  district  within  their  jurisdiction.  Both  are 
courts  of  record,  and  formerly  were  attended  by  all  freeholders,  and 
persons  re^dent  within  their  respective  precincts.  Their  principal 
business  was  to  view  the  frankpledges,  that  is,  the  freemen  within  the 
liberty,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  system,  were  all  mutually  pledges 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other.  They  have  cognisance  of 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  the  chastisement  of  sundry  inferior  offences 
presented  by  the  leet  jury.  Their  business  has,  for  the  most  part, 
devolved  on  the  quarter  sessions ;  but  there  are  few  ancient  boroughs 
in  which  there  b  not  a  leet  retaining  something  of  its  old  jurisdiction  ; 
especially  the  presentment  of  nuisances.  The  constable  of  a  township, 
also,  is  still  regularly,  and  of  right,  chosen  at  the  leet. 

Tke  Coroner's  Court  is  also  a  court  of  record.  Its  duty  is  to 
inquire,  when  any  one  dies  in  prison  or  comes  to  a  violent  or  sudden 
death,  by  what  manner  he  came  to  his  end ;  and  this  must  be  done 
super  visum  corporisy  i.  e.  on  inspection  of  the  body.  His  ofiice  has 
been  already  treated  of  above. 

The  Court  of  the  Clerh  of  the  Market  is  incident  to  every  fair  and 
market  in  the  kingdom  to  punish  misdemeanors,  as  a  court  of  pie 
poudre  is  to  determine  all  disputes  relating  to  property.  It  has  cog- 
nisance of  weights  and  measures,  and  is  the  lowest  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom. 

Method  of  Proceeding  in  CrimincU  Courts, — The  method  of  carrying 
on  a  criminal  prosecution  by  indictment  is  next  to  be  described.  And 
first,  of  the  arrest :  this  is  usually  done  under  the  warrant  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  warrant  may  be  granted  merely  on  suspicion,  but 
this  suspicion  must  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness  on 
oath.  It  is  directed  to  the  constable  or  peace  officer  of  the  district 
in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  and  requires  him  to  bring  the 
'  offender  before  the  justices ;  which  he  accordingly  is  bound  to  do, 
if  he  can  be  found.  The  ease  is  then  further  examined  into,  and  if  it 
appear  to  the  magistrates  that  there  is  a  sufiiciently  strong  presump- 
,tion  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  they  commit  him  to  gaol.  In  cases 
.which  admit  of  it,  instead  of  committing  the  prisoner,  the  magistrate 
takes  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  ensuing  assizes  or  sessions.  The 
witnesses  examined  by  the  justices  are  also  bound  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  at  the  trial.     The  complaining  party,  who  is  usually  the 
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person  injured,  is  also  bound  to  prosecute.  The  prisoner  having  been 
committed  for  trial,  or  bail  (where  this  is  admitted)  taken  for  his 
appearance,  the  next  step  is  the  prosecution,  which  is  usually  carried 
on  by  indictment. 

An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  of  a 
Clime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  by  the  prosecutor  to,  and  presented 
upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  It  must  contain  the  particulars  of  the 
charge  set  forth  with  accuracy  and  precision,  and  must  be  supported 
by  evidence.  The  only  witnesses  examined,  however,  before  a  grand 
jury  are  those  called  for  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
is  nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  sufficient  grouncb 
for  putting  the  accused  on  his  trial.  The  evidence  brought  before 
them,  the  grand  jury  are  bound  by  their  oath  not  to  divulge. 

If,  upon  hearing  the  evidence,  the  grand  jury  think  the  accusation 
groundless,  they  indorse  the  indictment,  <'  no  bill."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  its  statement,  they  indorse  it, 
<*  a  true  bill."  The  indictment  is  then  said  to  be  founds  and  the 
party  stands  indicted :  but  to  find  a  bill,  not  less  than  12  jurors  must 
agree.  The  indictment,  when  so  found,  is  publicly  delivered  into 
court. 

Prosecutions  are  sometimes  carried  on  without  the  intervention  of 
a  grand  jury.     They  are  then  called  infomuUians. 

Informations  are  of  two  kinds;  1st.  those  which  are  partly  at  the 
suit  of  the  King,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject ;  and,  2d. 
those  which  are  brought  only  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty.  The 
former  are  usually  brought  upon  penal  statutes  which  inflict  a  penalty 
on  the  conviction  of  the  offender,  one  part  of  which  goes  to  the  King, 
and  another  to  the  informer,  and  which  are  in  the  nature  of  civil 
actions,  differing  only  in  this,  that  they  are  carried  on  by  a  criminal, 
instead  of  a  civil,  process.  Informations  which  are  at  the  suit  of  the 
King  only  are  either  filed  ex  officio  by  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor- 
General,  where  the  offence  immediately  affects  the  Crown  or  public 
safety,  or  by  the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office,  when  the  injury  more 
immediately  affects  the  rights  of  an  individual.  No  information, 
however,  of  the  latter  description  can  be  filed  without  the  leave  of 
the  court  in  which  it  is  exhibited  being  previously  obtained.         \ 

Informations  can  be  filed  for  misdemeanors  only ;  no  man  can  be 
put  upon  his  trial  for  a  capital  offence  unless  the  accusation  against 
him  be  first  found  sufficient  by  12  of  his  countrymen. 

If  the  accused  be  not  in  custody  at  the  time  the  indictment  is 
found,  or  the  infonnation  filed  (as  in  the  latter  case  he  never  is),  pro* 
cess  must  issue  to  bring  him  duly  before  the  court.  On  an  indictment, 
the  court  issues  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  accused  party  ; 
and  on  his  being  arrested,  he  is  either  committed  to  prison  or  bound 
over  with  sureties  to  appear  at  the  ensuing  assizes  or  sessions,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Ix  is  usually  at  this  stage  of  a  prosecution  that  writs 
of  certiorari  are  had  to  certify  and  remove  the  indictment  with  all 
the  proceedings  therein,  from  anv  inferior  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction into  the  court  of  King*s  Bench,  which  is  the  sovereign  ordi- 
nary courf  in  all  criminal  cases.  When  removed  by  certiorari^  the 
trial  may  either  be  had  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  or  before  the  justices 
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on  the  circuit  at  nisi  prius*  The  method  of  trial  at  nisi  prims  has 
already  been  described  in  speaking  of  civil  actions ;  we  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselvea  here  to  trials  not  upon  vrit  of  nisi  pritts.  If,  on 
an  indictment  being  found,  the  offender  either  appear  voluntarily  or 
be  already  in  custody,  or  be  brought  into  court  uuder  the  criminal 
process  above  mentioned,  he  is,  in  cases  of  felony,  arraigned.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  being  called  to  the  bar  to  answar  the 
charge  which  is  then  read  over  to  him,  and  he  is  asked  whether  he  is 
*'  guilty  or  not  guilty."  If  he  plead  guilty,  his  confession  is  recorded,  and 
the  court  awards  judgment  But  if  the  defendant  pleads  *<  not  guilty," 
he  is  then  put  upon  his  trial.  A  jury  is  then  calliMl  from  the  jurors  in 
attendance,  when  either  prosecutor  or  prisoner  may,  by  challenge^ 
object  to  any  jurors,  or  in  some  cases  to  the  whole  jury.  If  the  court 
allow  the  objection,  another  jury,  or  other  persons,  as  the  case  may 
be,  must  be  called.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  unol^ectionable 
jurors  are  called,  they  are  sworn  and  the  trial  proceeds.  The  case  is 
stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  evidence  is  adduced 
and  examined  in  support  of  it  The  defence  is  then  entered  upon, 
and  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  brought  forward.  The  prisoner,  for 
this  purpose,  is  allowed  counsel  to  aid  him  in  his  defence,  and  to 
address  the  jury.  When  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  dosed,  the 
judge  sums  up  Uie  eyidence,  and  charges  the  jury  in  matter  of  law, 
and  the  jury  give  their  verdict  in  the  words  <'  guilty,"  or  <<  not  guilty." 
If  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  **  not  guilty,''  he  is  then  for  ever  dis- 
charged from  the  same  accusation,  and  released.  But  if  the  jury  find 
him  ".guilty,"  he  is  said  to  be  contficied  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
indicted.  After  an  offender  has  been  so  convicted,  all  that  remains 
for  the  court  to  do  is  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  aentence  the 
prisoner  to  the  punishment  assigned  to  his  offence.  The  judgment 
may  be  arrested,  before  it  is  pronounced,  for  any  error  on  the  face  of 
the  indictment;  afterwards,  it  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  writ  of 
error.  If  an  error  in  the  indictment  is  pointed  during  the  trial,  the 
court  will  usually  quash  it,  without  putting  the  defendant  to  a  writ  of 
error ;  and  if  any  doubt  occurs  upon  the  evidence  as  to  the  law,  the 
judge  will  frequently  reserve  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  all  the 
judges,  and  in  the  case  of  conviction,  respite  the  sentence  until  that 
opinion  is  obtained. 

Where  a  prisoner  is  convicted  at  quarter  sessions,  and  the  bench 
entertain  doubts  about  the  legality  of  the  conviction,  a  representation  is 
usually  nuide  by  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, by  whom  the  matter  is  referred,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  to  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Crown.  If  the  conviction  is  by  them  deemed 
illegal,  a  pardon  is  granted.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  only  occurs  where  the  supposed  ill^alitv  is  not  apparent  on 
the  indictment  itself,  for  that  would  be  ground  of  error.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  assizes,  the  prisoners  in  gaol  against  whom  no  one 
has  appeared  are,  or  ought  to  be,  discharged  by  proclamation. 

In  the  quarter  sessions,  a  great  part  of  the  business  consists  in 
hearing  and  determining  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  thejpetit  sessions, 
or  of  single  justices ;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  shortly  to  advert  to  the 
method  of  proceeding  in  these  cases.    In  some  cases,  it  is  necessary, 
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on  conviction  for  tbe  magistrates  making  their  order  to  inform  the 
fMuty  of  his  right  to  app^.  The  appeius  are  entered  preparatory  to 
the  sessions  in  the  paper  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  are  usually 
heard  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  Upon  such  appeals  the 
inquiry  is  not  confined  to  error  in  law ;  but  the  whole  merits  of  the 
case  may  be  entered  upon  afresh.  The  justices  are,  in  cases  of 
appeal,  absolute  judges  upon  all  matters  of  fact,  and  also,  if  they  think 
fit,  upon  all  matters  of  law ;  they  may,  however,  in  cases  where  the 
writ  of  certiorari  is  not  expressly  taken  away  by  statute,  send  up  a 
case  on  proved  or  admitted  facts  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Where  the  certiorari  is  taken  away,  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  has  no  jurisdiction.  The  opinion  of  the  justices  is 
determined  by  that  of  the  minority,  the  justices  from  whose  order  the 
appeal  is  made  not  voting.  What  has  been  here  stated  of  justices  at 
sessions  is  applicable  for  the  most  part  to  the  recorders  of  boroughs^ 
since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 


Sect.  V.  —  Courts  of  Equity. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  are  — -  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  is  prac- 
tically divided  into  three  courts,  viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court,  the 
Rolls'  Court,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  —  the  Equity  side  of 
the  Exchequer,  —  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  court  of  appeaL 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  already  described^ 
they  are  all  similarly  constituted,  and  have  very  nearly  the  same 
powers  and  jurisdictions.  XJnlike  the  courts  of  common  law  they  ad«> 
mit  of  no  jury :  a  single  judge  presides  in  each,  who  decides  at  once  on 
law  and  fact,  unless  the  facts  are  so  doubtful  that  he  thinks  fit  to  call 
in  aid  of  his  judgment  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  which  he  does  by  direct- 
ing the  trial  of  an  issue  or  an  action.  And  where  a  question  which 
a  court  of  equity  is  called  upon  to  decide  is  purely  legid,  and,  but  for 
circumstances  which  bring  it  within  equitable  jurisdiction,  would  be 
properly  determinable  in  a  court  of  law,  the  judge  in  equity  is  in  the 
habit  of  directing  a  case  to  be  sent  to  a  court  of  law,  on  which  such 
court,  after  argument,  returns  a  certificate  of  its  opinion.  With  the 
exception  of  the  House  of  Lords  none  of  them  are  courts  of  record. 
The  judges  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  and  on  the  Equity  side 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  or,  when  his  presence  is 
required  elsewhere,  one  of  the  puisne  barons.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
has  been  already  spoken  of  in  his  political  capacity.  The  next  in 
rank  to  him  is  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown  by  letters  patent,  and  holds  his  office  for  life.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  administers  justice  by  himself  in  a  separate  court  called  the 
Rolls.  He  has  the  power  of  hearing  and  determining  originally  the 
same  matters  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  excepting  cases  of  lunacy  and 
'bankruptcy ;  but  all  orders  and  decrees  pronounced  by  the  Master  of 
the  RoUs  must  be  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  before  they  are  cu- 
rdled. The  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  also  the  chief  of  the  twelve  masters 
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hi  Chancery,  and  chief  clerk  in  the  petty  bag  office :  he  is  the  keeper, 
also,  of  all  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  after  the  decrees 
and  orders  have  been  enrolled ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  anciently 
styled  Guardien  des  RoUes.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  ranks  immedi- 
ately after  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench :  his  salary,  by  the 
late  statute  6  G.  ^.  c.  84.,  is  TfiOOL  a  year. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  act  3  &  4  W.  IV.  c  Oi.  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  did  not  hear  motions,  pleas,  or  demurrers ;  and  whatever  was 
presented  for  his  decision,  other  than  the  hearing  of  causes,  was 
brought  before  him  by  petition.  By  the  above  mentioned  act,  how- 
ever,  this  was  altered ;  and  motions,  pleas,  and  demurrers  are  now 
heard  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  other  equity  judges. 

The  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  was  created  by  the  5dd  of  G.  III.  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Chancellor ;  he  is  appointed  abo  by  the  Crown, 
by  letters  patent,  and  must  be  a  barrister,  of  15  years  standing  at 
least.  He  is  styled  Vice-Chancelloc  of  England,  and  has  rank  and 
precedence  next  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls :  his  salary  is  now,  by  the 
late  statue  of  6  G.  IV.  c.  84*.,  6,000/1  a  year,  clear  of  all  deduction.  No 
fees  are  allowed.  His  duties  are  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes,  mat- 
ters, and  things  depending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  either  as  a  court 
of  law  or  equity,  or  which  have  been  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction  by 
act  of  parliament ;  but  no  decree  or  order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  can 
be  enrolled  until  the  same  have  been  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  may  sit  for  the  Chancellor  in  his  absence  or  in 
a  separate  court  at  the  same  time,  which  he  generally  does.  The 
courts  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  may  therefore 
be  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  same.  The  causes  are 
always  set  down  before  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  after  the  creation 
of  a  Vice-Chancellor  causes  were  seldom  heard,  except  upon  appeal, 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  practical  effect  of  that  measure 
was  to  relieve  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  all  original  business  except 
in  matters  in  which  he  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  in  lunacy  and 
bankruptcy,  and  to  convert  him  into  a  judge  of  appeaL  The  arrear 
of  appeals,  however,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  has  of  late  years  been 
so  much  reduced  as  to  admit  of  a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice ; 
and,  in  the  last  year  (1837)  many  original  causes  have  been  disposed  of 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Rolls'  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  par* 
takes  in  its  nature  of  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  the  suitor  has  his 
option  whether  he  will  have  his  cause  tried  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
or  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  an  appeal,  however,  to  the  Chancellor  lies 
from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  well  as  from  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  neither  of  them  can  alter  or  discharge  any  order  or  decree  of  his ; 
neither  can  the  Vice-Chancellor  alter  or  discharge  any  order  or 
decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Until  a  recent  alter- 
ation of  the  practice  a  cause  which  had  been  heard  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  might  be  subsequently  prosecuted  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  so  vice  vena  (though  the  converse  practice  was 
not  always  acquiesced  in  by  Masters  of  the  Rolls) ;  bu^  by  orders, 
dated  the  5th  of  May,  1837,  it  is  at  the  option  of  a  suitor,  on  filing 
his  information  or  bill,  to  mark  it  with  the  words  "  Lord  Chancellor, 
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or  with  the  words  <<  Master  of  the  Rolls,"  aud,  his  election  having 
been  thus  made,  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  cause  must  be 
prosecuted,  — -  in  the  one  case  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Vice- 
chancellor,  and  in  the  other  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  judge  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  already 
spoken  of  in  treating  of  the  common  law  courts. 

Theconrts  of  equity  have,  like  the  common  law  courts,  various  inferior 
officers  for  getting  through  the  details  of  business.  The  principal  of 
these  are  —  the  registrars,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  several  courts 
while  sitting,  take  down  the  minutes  of  the  decrees,  &&,  and  draw  them 
up ;  the  six  clerks,  who  receive  and  file  all  bills,  answers,  pleas,  and  other 
records,  &c.;  the  sworn  clerks,  who  are  officers  peculiar  to  these 
courts,  and  had  thdr  origin,  as  well  as  the  former,  when  these 
courts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics :  formerly  they  were  in 
orders.  These  officers  are  entrusted  with  a  great  variety  of  duties 
oonnected  with  the  practice  and  pleadings  of  the  court,  and  they  are 
frequently  required  to  return  certificates  to  the  court,  or  to  the 
masters,  upon  questions  of  practice  which  their  experience  may 
enable  them  to  answer.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  cdso  an  officer 
called  the  accountant-geneval,  to  whose  charge  the  property  of  the 
suitors  is  committed.  The  efiects  of  the  suitors  consist  of  cash,  stock, 
and  exchequer  bills  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  England,  who  are  the 
bankers  of  the  court.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  ac- 
countant-general has  this  sum  under  his  arbitrary  control :  it  merely 
stands  in  his  name,  and  he  keeps  an  account  with  the  bank  according 
to  the  several  causes  and  accounts  to  which  the  moneys  and  securities 
respectively  belong.  Whenever  any  money  is  to  be  paid  into  or  out 
of  the  bank,  or  any  investment  made,  though  hb  privity  and  con- 
cnirrence  is  necessary,  the  payment  is  made  under  an  order  of  the 
court  But  the  most  important  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  who,  for  many  purposes,  make  it  more  efficacious  than  the  courts 
of  common  law,  are  the  Masters  in  Ordinary,  of  whom,  as  we  have 
■already  said,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  the  chief.  Exclusively  of  himi, 
they  are  1 1  in  number,  who  are  appointed  by  the  King's  letters  patent : 
their  salaries,  previously  to  the  late  act  of  tiie  Sd  &  4th  of  Will.  IV., 
were  principally  derived  from  fees ;  but  by  that  act  are  now  fixed 
at  2,5O0L  each,  and,  like  the  salaries  of  the  Master  of  ihe  RoUs  and  the 
Vice*Chancellor,  are  charged  on  the  Suitors*  Fund.  To  one  of  these 
masters,  whenever  the  court  is  unable  to  satisfy  itself  of  a  fact,  or 
the  matter  is  too  intricate  or  tedious  for  its  investigation,  a  reference 
is  directed,  and  the  cause  stands  over  until  he  has  made  his  report. 
There  are  also  throughout  the  country  Masters  Extraordinary,  as  they 
are  termed,  who  are  also  officers  of  the  court :  they  are  usuaJly  solici- 
tors, and  their  principal  duty  consists  in  taking  the  affidavits  of  parties 
living  in  the  country.  The  judges  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  sit  every 
day  during  term  in  Westminster  Hall,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted. 
The  Equity  Court  of  Exchequer  sits  on  certain  days  appointed  by 
the  judges  in  it,  at  the  commencement  of  Easter  term  and  vacations. 
During  the  sittings  after  term  the  Loid  Chancellor  sits  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hall,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  a  court  near  it ;  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  at  his  court  in  the  Rolls'  Yard ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
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or  Puisne  Baron  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Hall 
of  Gray's  Inn. 

The  usual  hours  of  sitting  are  from  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  three  or  four  in  the  evening. 

Immediately  after  and  before  each  term  the  courts  usually  take  a 
short  recess ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  they  usually  adjourn 
for  the  long  vacation,  which  lasts  till  the  beginning  of  November. 

There  are  no  fixed  days  for  hearing  particular  branches  of  business; 
but,  at  the  commencement  of  every  sitting,  each  court  issues  what  is 
termed  a  teal  papery  detailing  the  plan  of  disposing  of  business  each 

day. 

The  principal  subjects  which  are  treated  of  in  a  court  of  equity 
are  trusts,  charities,  matters  of  account,  fraud,  accident,  and  mistake. 
By  trusts,  we  mean  not  merely  such  as  are  expressly  declared  in 
writing,  but  such  as  are  so  in  the  construction  only  of  a  court  of 
equity,  as  where  one  person  has  contracted  with  another  for  the 
purchase  of  an  estate.  The  court  considers  the  vendor  from  the 
time  of  the  contract  as  being,  in  good  conscience,  a  trustee  for  the 
purchaser,  and  on  that  ground  compels  him  to  perform  his  contract : 
and  this  forms  one  of  the  most  marked*  distinctions  between  a  court 
of  common  law  and  a  court  of  equity.  The  former  can  only  give 
damages  for  the  breach  of  contract,  whereas  the  latter  enforces  the 
performance  of  it.  The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  said 
to  be  in  personanh  not  in  rem.  It  binds  the  person,  not  the  subject 
matter,  and  caUs  upon  a  defendant  by  subpoena  to  do  what  it  orders 
him.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  the  court  has 
now  the  power  to  appoint  a  person  to  perform  the  required  act  in  the 
place  of  the  person  refusing.  Another  advantage  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is,  that  it  compels  a  discovery  from  ^e  defendant  upon 
oath ;  and,  by  thus  sifting  the  conscience  of  the  party  against  whom 
relief  is  sought,  is  enabled  to  do  justice  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
where  a  court  of  law,  from  its  insufficient  powers,  would  fail  to  furnish 
a  remedy,  and  a  defendant,  but  for  this  mode  of  compelling  a  dlsclo*- 
sure  of  ijie  truth,  might  prevail  by  concealing  facts  within  his  own 
knowledge.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  also  a  jurisdiction  in 
cases  in  which  the  ordinary  courts  of  common  law,  from  a  defect 
in  their  constitution  or  forms  of  proceeding,  are  insufficient  to  pro« 
vide  a  remedy.  Besides  these  matters  of  equitable  cognisance  in 
which  the  several  courts  of  equity  have  equal  jurisdiction,  there  are 
some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  court  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor :  these 
are  the  care  of  idiots  and  lunatics.  In  bankruptcy  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  also  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  Court  of  Review,  which  can 
be  exercised  by  him  alone  in  all  other  cases. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer,  in  point 
of  extent,  is  considered  primd  facie  as  reaching  over  the  whole  of  the 
King's  dominions;  and  if  suit  be  brought  in  a  matter  over  which  some 
particular  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  anus  probandi  lies  on 
the  party  taking  the  objection. 

Method  €f  Proceeding.  —  This  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  equity 
courts,  if  we  except  some  minor  points  not  worth  noticing.  A  Question 
may  be  brought  before  the  court  in  three  ways:  1st,  By  bili  or  io- 
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formation ;  Sd,  by  petition ;  and  Sd,  by  motion.  The  two  latter, 
however,  can  in  general  only  be  made  by  parties  to  a  cause  actually 
pending,  and  are  the  methods  used  for  getting  the  order  or  opinion 
of  tiie  court  from  time  to  time  on  questions  arising  in  the  progress  of 
a  suit.  There  are,  however,  certain  cases  under  particular  statutes 
in  which  the  court  has  the  power  of  proceeding  in  a  summary  way 
upon  petition. 

A  bill  diffen  from  an  information  only  in  this,  that  the  latter  is 
filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  whereas  the  former  is  filed  by  a  private 
individuaL     Informations  refer  always  to  public  matters,  as  charities, 
or  where  the  interests  of  the  Crown  are  in  some  manner  concerned. 
A  bill  refers  to  private  matters  only.    A  bill,  or  EngUah  bill  (as  it 
is'^termed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pleadings  on  the  common  law 
side  of  the  court,  which  were  in  Latin),  as  well  as  an  information, 
is  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Chancery,  and   in  the  £x* 
chequer  to   the  Chancellor  and  other  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  commences  with  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
the  points  in  which  the  complainant  considers  himself  aggrieved. 
Next,  it  goes  on  to  state  the  grounds  of  defence  which  the  defendant 
may  be  supposed  to  make  and  the  complainant's  answer  to  them. 
This  is  followed  by  a  general  averment  that  the  acts  complained 
of  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  complainant,   and    that  he  has  no 
remedy  except  in  a  court  of  equity.     The  complainant  then  proceeds 
to  interrogate  the  defendant  as  to  all  the  matters  stated  in  tiie  fore- 
going part  of  this  bill,  and  calls  upon  him  to  answer  the  queries  upon 
oath,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 
The  wh<de  concludes  by  a  prayer  for  the  relief  required,  and  that  the 
court  will  issue  its  subpoena  to  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  bill  is  brought  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  committing  any  act,  as  from  cutting  down  timber,  an  injunction 
also  is  prayed,  which  is  an  order  of  the  court  prohibiting  him  from 
continuing  to  commit  the  act  complained  of,  until  cause  shall  be 
shown  for  dissolving  the  injunction,  or  until  the  cause  shall  have  been 
decided*    Besides  the  specific  relief  prayed  for  by  the  bill,  the  bill 
usually  prays  for  such  further  relief  as  to  the  court  may  seem  meet, 
which  is  called  the  prayer  for  general  relief.    A  complainant  may 
have  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  relief  he  asks,  or,  indeed,  a  different 
relief  altogether,  provided  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  case  nuide 
out  by  his  bilL    All  parties  interested  must  be  parties  to  a  suit  in 
Chancery,  a  rule  which  enables  the  courts  of  equity  to  do  more  com- 
plete justice  than  courts  of  common  law.    The  bill  must  be  signed 
by  counsel  in  order  that  the  court  may  be  assured  of  its  propriety. 
It  is  then  filed  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done, 
the  defendant  is  served  with  a  subpoena  requiring  him  within  a 
limited  time  to  appear  and  answer.  An  appearance  is  effected  by  the 
solicitor  of  the  defendant  authorising  his  clerk  in  court  to  give  notice 
to  the  clerk  in  court  of  the  complainant,  that  he  appears  for  him.    If 
the  defendant  neglect  to  appear  within  the  time  stated,  an  attachment 
iwoes;  and  if  he  be  taken,  he  is  committed  to  the  Fleet  (which  is 
the  prison  of  the  court),  until  such  time  as  he  causes  an  appearance 
to  be  entered.    If  he  cannot  be  taken,  the  court  may  sequester  his 
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goods ;  though  it  cannot,  until  after  a  decree,  sell  them.  If  the  de- 
fendant, being  taken,  persist  in  refusing  to  enter  an  appearance,  the 
court  may  onler  an  appearance  to  be  entered  for  him  and  proceed  to 
make  a  decree  ex  parte.  When  the  defendant  happens  to  be  privileged 
from  arrest  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  sequestration 
issues  at  once  on  his  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  subpoena.  A  peer, 
before  he  is  served  with  a  subpoena,  has  what  is  called  a  letter  missive 
sent  him,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
subpoena  is  also  immediately  followed  by  sequestration.  Where  none 
of  these  processes  can  be  carried  into  effect,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  defendant  has  absconded  purposely  to  avoid  being  served, 
the  bill  may  be  taken  pro  canfesso,  and  a  decree  made  ex  parte.  Until 
a  recent  enactment,  if  the  defendant  happened  to  be  accidentally  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  and  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  pro- 
cess, the  courts  of  equity  were  altogether  at  fault  and  could  proceed 
no  further ;  but  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the  4  &  5  W.  IV.  c.  82. 
(extending  the  provisions  of  a  previous  act,  the  2  W.  IV.  c  33.) 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  inconvenience  and  delays  of 
justice  arbing  from  the  defect  of  jurisdiction  in  courts  of  equity^  to 
effectuate  the  service  of  their  process  upon  defendants  resident  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  enacted,  that,  in  suits  concerning  lands  in 
England,  Wales,  or  Ireland,  or  money  in  public  funds,  or  shares  in 
public  companies,  service  of  a  subpoena  in  the  manner  therein 
directed  shcdl  be  deemed  good  service,  and  be  proceeded  upon  as 
fully  and  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts. 

An  injunction  is  never  granted  without  the  institution  of  a  suit ; 
but  upon  a  certificate  that  a  bill  is  filed,  and  an  affidavit  verifying 
the  statements  in  the  bill,  the  court  will  in  cases  of  a  very  urgent 
nature  grant  a  special  injunction  before  the  defendant  has  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  to  appear,  and  upon  an  ex  parte  application. 
In  cases  of  less  urgency,  the  court  will  require  the  defendant  to  be 
served  with  a  notice  of  motion,  and  will  then,  upon  a  case  shown, 
grant  an  injunction  till  the  defendant  files  his  answer.  When  the  in- 
junction is  granted  ex  parte,  liberty  is  given  to  the  defendant  to 
move  to  dissolve  the  injunction  before  answer.  Where  the  injunction 
has  been  granted  after  notice  of  motion,  and  both  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant have  been  heard,  the  defendant  is  entitled,  upon  the  coming 
in  of  his  answer,  to  move  for  the  dissolution  of  the  injunction,  and  it 
will  then  depend  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  made  by  the  bill  and 
the  case  disclosed  by  the  answer,  whether  the  injunction  is  dissolved 
or  continued  till  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 

Supposing  the  defendant  to  have  appeared,  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  he  may  make  his  defence ;  these  are  by  demurrer^  plea^  or 
answer.  If  the  plaintiff  on  the  face  of  his  own  bill  appear  not  entitled 
to  the  relief  he  prays,  the  defendant  may  demur ;  that  is,  admitting  all 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  bill  to  be  true,  he  submits  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  court  whether  any  case  for  equitable  relief  is  made  out  against  him. 
If  the  bill,  however,  upon  the  face  of  it  makes  out  a  case,  but  there  is 
some  other  matter  not  there  noticed  which,  if  brought  forward,  would 
operate  as  a  bar  to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  defendant's  mode  of  defence 
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is  by  a  plea,  which,  as  it  does  not,  like  a  demurrer,  admit  the  plalntifTs 
case>  must  be  put  in  upon  oath,  unless  it  be  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  in  respect  of  the  disability  of  the  person  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  or  unless  the  defendant  plead  some  matter  of  record  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  as  an  act  of  parliament  or  the  like.  A  plea,  if 
necessary,  is  supported  by  evidence  like  an  answer;  and  may  be 
replied  to,  and  issue  may  be  joined  upon  the  question  raised  by  it.  If 
neither  of  these  modes  of  defence  succeed,  the  defendant  must  meet 
the  case  upon  the  merits,  and  answer;  this  he  does  by  distinctly 
answering  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  bill,  stating  at  the  same 
time  the  grounds  of  his  own  defence.  This  answer  he  puts  in  upon 
oath ;  unless  in  the  case  of  a  peer,  who  answers  only  on  his  honour. 
In  cases  of  an  amicable  suit,  an  answer  by  the  consent  of  the  com- 
plainant is  frequently  taken  without  oath.  In  consequence  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  thus  examining  a  party  accused  against  himself, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  party  at  law  files  a  bill  in  equity 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  a  discovery  to  assist  him  in  his  action* 
A  ducoveryy  however,  is  never  permitted  except  in  civil  questions. 
A  defendant  cannot  be  called  upon  to  answer  any  question  tending  to 
criminate  himself,  and,  if  asked,  he  may  demur  to  it.  The  answer, 
like  the  bill,  must  be  signed  by  counsel,  and  filed  in  the  Six  Clerks, 
Office.  These  modes  «of  defence,  though  stated  here  separately,  may 
be  used  jointly  or  not,  as  the  defendant  finds  it  convenient ;  thus  he 
may  demur  to  the  bill  as  to  part,  plead  as  to  another  part,  and  answer 
as  to  the  rest.  The  combination  of  these  modes  of  defence,  however, 
such  as  a  plea  and  answer;  demurrer,  plea,  and  answer,  &C.,  requires 
so  much  technical  nicety,  and  courts  of  equity,  which,  in  general,  look 
rather  to  substance  than  to  form,  have  in  this  particular  branch  of 
pleading  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  so  much  subtlety,  that  one  of 
the  three  defences  is  usually  considered  a  safer  course  than  an  attempt 
to  combine  them,  which,  indeed,  scarcely  ever  succeeds.  Upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  answer,  the  complainant  is  at  liberty  to  take  the 
advantage  of  any  further  information  it  may  give,  and  amend  his  bill 
by  adding  new  parties  or  stating  any  new  facts,  and  interrogating  the 
defendant  as  to  them;  and  the  defendant  is  obliged  to  answer  the 
amended  bill  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original.  When  an  insufficient 
answer  is  put  in,  the  complainant  is  at  liberty  to  except  to  it,  and  to 
compel  a  full  one  to  be  given.  If  the  complainant  find  sufficient  matter 
confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer  to  secure  a  decree  in  his  favour, 
he  may  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause  upon  bill  and  answer  only ; 
but  in  this  case,  he  must  admit  the  defendant's  answer  to  be  in  all 
respects  true,  otherwise  the  course  is  for  the  complainant  to  reply 
generally  to  the  answer ;  that  is,  aver  his  bill  to  be  true,  sufficient,  and 
correct,  and  the  answer  the  reverse.  To  this  replication  the  defendant 
rejoins,  which  has  the  effect  of  putting  the  question  at  issue ;  both 
parties  then  enter  into  evidence,  the  plaintiff  being  at  liberty  to  take 
any  advantage  of  the  defendant's  answer  he  can  by  reading  any  thing 
out  of  it  he  may  think  fit.  The  examination  of  witnesses  is  not  carried 
on  in  open  court  vivd  voce,  as  at  law,  but  by  depositions  in  writing. 
For  this  purpose  interrogatories  are  drawn  up  on  the  points  on  which 
the  witnesses  are  to  be  examined ;  and  if  they  are  in  town,  their  de< 
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positions  are  taken  in  the  Examiner's  Office ;  if  in  the  country,  the 
interrogatories  are  given  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court  and 
at  the  instance  of  the  parties,  sworn  to  secrecy,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
read  the  interrogatories  to  the  witnesses  and  take  down  their  answers. 
Neither  party  is  permitted  to  see  the  depositions  taken  by  the  other 
until  publication,  as  it  is  termed,  passes,  when  copies  are  given  out  to 
the  parties;  after  which  no  further  witnesses  can  be  examrned. 
The  cause  is  then  set  down  for  hearing;  and  subpoenas  to  attend  are 
served  by  the  party  setting  it  down,  on  the  other  parties.  Stated  times 
are  fixed  within  which  all  these  different  proceedings  must  be  taken : 
thus  the  defendant  has 'eight  weeks  to  answer  in  a  town  and  ten  in  a 
country  cause,  which  times  he  may  have  enlarged  for  three  weeks 
more  if  necessary;  so  also  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  two  months  after 
the  answer  has  been  put  in  to  except ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to 
specify  the  times  limited  for  all  the  different  proceedings,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  may  be  enlarged. 

Whenever  a  party  dies,  or  any  change  in  the  interest  of  the  parties 
takes  place,  as  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
new  party  before  the  court.  This  is  done  by  filing  a  bill  against  the 
new  defendant,  termed  a  hill  of  revivor  or  supplement^  stating  the 
change  of  interest,  and  praying  that  the  complainant  may  have  tlie 
benefit  of  the  previous  proceedings  against  him.  To  this  the  defendant 
answers  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  original  bill :  and  in  default  of  his 
doing  so  within  a  given  time,  an  order  issues  for  reviving  the  cause, 
when  tlie  proceedings  are  restored  to  the  same  plight  as  before.  The 
parties  at  the  hearing  both  appear  by  their  counsel ;  and  when  tlie 
cause  is  called  on,  the  plain tifi*s  junior  counsel  opens  the  pleadings  by 
reading  the  material  parts  of  the  bill ;  the  defendant's  counsel  next 
reads  the  answer ;  the  plaintiff's  senior  counsel  then  argues  the  case, 
after  which  the  plaintiifs  evidence  is  read.  The  defendant's  counsel 
next,  in  like  manner,  addresses  the  court  and  reads  his  evidence  ;  and 
when  he  has  finished,  the  plaintiffs  senior  counsel  replies.  The  judge 
then,  unless  he  takes  time  to  consider  the  case,  delivers  his  judgment, 
and  the  decree  is  made,  the  minutes  of  which  are  drawn  up  by  the 
registrar.  In  delivering  his  judgment,  the  judge,  in  a  case  of  any 
difficulty,  usually  states  the  grounds  of  his  decision,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  future  as  settling  the  law  on  that  particular  point.  The 
decree  contains  merely  a  short  statement  of  the  substance  of  the 
bill  and  answer,  and  the  decree  and  order  of  the  court  upon  hear- 
ing the  pleadings  and  evidence,  and  what  was  alleged  by  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides.  Formerly  the  court  directed  the  reasons  for  its 
decree  to  be  specially  entered  by  the  registrar;  but  that  practice, 
though  its  utility  has  been  recognised  and  it  is  sometimes  adopted, 
has  become  very  uncommon.  Where  the  suit  seeks  a  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  the  ordinary  part  of  the  decree  is  usually 
prefaced  by  it.  A  decree,  properly  so  called,  is  made  at  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause;  an  order  in  a  cause  is  either  interlocutory  or  de- 
cretal;—  interlocutory,  if  made  before  the  hearing;  decretal,  if  made 
subsequently  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause.  If  the  defendant  have  filed 
a  cross  bill  against  the  complainant,  which  he  sometimes  does  to  elicit 
a  discovery  from  him,  both  suits  are  heard  at  the  same  time.    Costs  do 
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not  in  equity,  as  at  law,  follow  the  issue  of  the  cause,  but  are  entirely 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court  which  awards  them,  as  the  equity  of  the 
case  requires.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  final  decree  can  be  made  at 
the  first  bearing:  in  most  cases  it  is  found  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  master  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries ;  and  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  is  postponed 
until  he  has  made  his  report.  The  method  of  summoning  parties 
before  the  master  is  by  a  warrant  granted  by  the  master  for  that 
purpose,  fixing  the  time  for  their  attendance.  This  warrant  may  be 
sued  out  by  any  of  the  parties,  complainant  or  defendant,  and  must  be 
served  on  idl  interested  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  parties  on  being 
served  do  not  appear,  the  master  proceeds  ex  parte.  When  the 
master's  report  has  been  obtained,  it  is  carried  up  to  the  court  and 
confirmed  on  a  motion  made  for  the  purpose,  unless  any  of  the  parties 
except  to  it,  when  the  exceptions  are  signed ;  if  allowed,  the  matter  is 
usually  referred  back  to  the  master;  if  not  allowed,  the  report  is  con- 
firmed and  the  cause  set  down  for  further  or  final  directions,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  sometimes  happens  that  doubtful  questions  of  fact 
arise*  When  this  is  the  case,  the  court  for  its  own  satisfaction,  before 
pronouncing  a  final  decree,  will  direct  the  question  to  be  tried  as  an 
issue  before  a  jury  in  a  common  law  court.  The  question  of  fact  b 
tried  upon  9i  feigned  issue,  the  pretended  plaintifi*  at  law  declaring  that 
be  has  laid  a  wager  with  the  defendant  that  the  affirmative  of  the 
question  is  true ;  and  the  defendant  admitting  the  wager  but  insisting 
upon  the  negative,  whereupon  issue  is  joined.  In  certain  cases  this  is 
as  of  course  done,  as  where  the  validity  of  a  will  is  in  question.  In  a 
doubtful  question  of  law  the  court  frequently  sends  a  ccue  for  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  before  whom  it  is  argued,  and  who  then  certify 
their  opinion  to  the  chancellor  or  other  judge ;  upon  this  certificate 
the  decree  is  usually  founded.  The  chancellor  or  other  judge  directing 
it,  however,  is  not  bound  either  by  the  verdict  or  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  which  is  required  only  to  assist  the  conscience  of  the  court. 
If  the  court  of  equity  is  not  satisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  jury  on 
the  first  issue,  it  will  direct  another  trial,  or  repeated  trials ;  but  there 
is  no  instance  of  its  having  decided  in  opposition  to  repeated  verdicts 
to  the  same  effect  So  if  it  is  dissatisfied  with  the  opinion  of  one 
court  of  law,  it  sometimes  sends  the  same  special  case  to  another 
court ;  and  if  both  courts  of  law  concur,  the  court  of  equity  usually 
acquiesces  in  their  opinion.  All  matters  which  occur  during  the 
progress  of  a  cause  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  opinion 
or  the  order  of  the  court,  are  brought  forward  either  by  modon 
or  petition.  Of  the  two,  motions  are  the  least  formal.  Some, 
indeed,  are  of  course,  and  do  not  even  require  to  be  mentioned 
to  the  court;  in  these  the  signature  of  counsel  is  sufficient,  aa 
showing  all  is  correct  In  others,  again,  when  any  matter  is  to 
be  discussed,  it  is  necessary  to  give  two  days'  notice  to  the  opposite 
party.  Petitions,  in  like  manner,  are  of  two  kinds,  some  requiring  to 
be  served  on  all  parties,  and  others  merely  of  course.  Both  motions 
and  petitions,  when  not  of  course,  require  to  be  supported  by  affidavits ; 
which,  in  contested  cases,  must  be  filed  for  the  information  of  the 
opposite  parties,  who  file  affidavits  in  answer.     Affidavits  are  written 
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statements  upon  oath  as  to  the  matters  in  issue,  sworn  before  a 
master. 

The  only  mode  which  a  court  of  equity  has  in  general  of  enforcing 
its  decrees  and  orders  is  by  attaching  the  person  of  the  defendant 
and  imprisoning  him  for  contempt,  or  sequestering  his  goods  and 
effects ;  which,  in  cases  that  admit  of  such  a  remedy,  it  may  also 
sell,  and  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sale  satisfy  the  complainants 
demands.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  court  is  empowered  to  execute 
its  own  decrees ;  but  there  still  are  many  in  which,  if  the  defendant  be 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  if  he  stand  out  all  process  of 
contempt,  there  is  no  remedy.  By  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  late  Act, 
one  of  the  masters,  four  times  every  year,  is  appointed  to  vbit  the 
Fleet  prison,  and  report  upon  the  cases  of  contempt,  in  order  to  guard 
against  an  unjust  deprivation  of  liberty. 

A  petition  is  addressed  in  Chancery  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  in  the  Exchequer  to  the  Chancellor  and  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  case,  with  the  points 
in  which  the  petitioner  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  and  concludes  with 
a  prayer  for  relief.  The  judge  to  whom  the  petition  is  addressed 
answers  it  by  writing  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  a  memorandum,  signed 
with  his  signature,  directing  all  parties  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the 
petition  to  appear  on  a  given  day.  No  written  answer  is  required 
from  the  respondent^  who  answers  the  allegation  of  the  petition  by  his 
counsel  at  the  bar. 

A  decree  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  the  Vice-Chancellor,  may, 
as  before  stated,  be  appealed  from  and  carried  before  the  Chancellor : 
an  appeal  from  the  Chancellor  must  be  carried  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  strictness,  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  is  only  a  rehearing^ 
the  decrees  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  being, 
in  fact,  his  decrees,  and  as  such  signed  by  him ;  when  therefore  a 
decree  has  been  once  signed  and  enrolled,  it  cannot  be  reheard  by  the 
Chancellor,  but  must  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  Lords.  The 
method  of  bringing  on  an  appeal  is  by  petition  stating  the  decree^ 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  erroneous,  and  praying  to 
have  it  reversed.  A  cause  may,  however,  if  sufficient  ground  for  it 
can  be  shown,  be  reheard  before  the  same  judge  who  pronounced  the 
decree ;  or  if  new  matter  be  discovered,  the  decree  may  be  reversed 
on  a  hiU  of  review.  The  proceedings  on  a  bill  of  review  are  much 
the  same  as  on  an  original  bilL  It  states  the  previous  pleadings,  the 
decree,  the  new  matter,  &c. ;  and  concludes  by  praying  the  former 
decree  may  be  reversed.  A  bill  of  review  is  also  brought  in  the  same 
court  in  which  the  cause  was  originally  heard. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  also,  in  certain  cases,  as  in  cases  where 
lunatics  or  infants  happen  to  be  trustees,  especially  empowered  by  actrt 
of  parliament  to  proceed  summarily  on  petition.  This,  however,  the 
court  never  does  except  in  clear  cases ;  wherever  there  is  any  doubt 
a  bill  is  always  ordered  to  be  filed,  that  the  matter  may  be  brought 
fully  before  it. 
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The  foUowing  Extract  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  made  a  few  years  ago  will 
show  the  average  Business  got  through  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 


Csimfs           «            •            • 
Rehearings        ->           -        - 
Appeab         ... 
Pleas        .... 

Lord 
Chancellor. 

Vice 
Chancellor. 

Matter  of 

the  RolU. 

Total. 

32 

5 

181 

1 

931 
11 

42 

1,790 
23 

2,753 

39 

181 

43 

Demurrers      •            -          * 

6 

121 

^ 

127 

Exceptions         ... 
Further  directions 

79 
3 

136 
264 

57 
1,188 

272 
1,455 

Cause  petitions     ... 
Special  motions  contested 

284 
346 

3,632 
1,838 

4,939 

8,855 
2,184 

The  average  number  of  bills  filed  in  a  year  amounts,  perhaps,  to 
about  2,300 ;  a  number,  curiously  enough,  not  greatly  exceeding  the 
number  filed  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  although  the  property  in 
court  has  increased  in  the  same  period  from  scarcely  2,000,000/.  to 
nearly  40,000,000/i  On  this  fund,  Mr.  Cooper,  in  a  work  entitled 
**  A  Proposal  for  a  Public  Record  Office,"  niakes  the  following  re- 
marks :  —  *'  A  great  part  of  the  business  of  Chancery  consists  in  the 
management  and  application  of  the  corpus  and  income  of  the  vast 
property  which,  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  infants,  lunatics, 
annuitants,  remainder-men,  and  others,  is  placed  under  its  superin- 
tendence. This  property,  though  necessarily  changing,  does  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  experienced  any  diminution  in  value  or  amount.  That 
portion  of  it  which  consists  of  monies  and  stock  paid  and  transferred 
to  the  accountant-general  is  stated,  soon  after  the  institution  of  that 
office,  to  have  exceeded  1,723,000/1 ;  and  for  several  years  it  has 
averaged  nearly  40  millions.  It  will  excite  no  surprise  that  so  im- 
mense a  deposit  should,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  from  non-claim 
end  other  causes,  have  produced  large  profits.  It  is  from  these  that 
the  suitors' fund  is  for  the  most  part  derived.  Different  sums,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  950,000/.,  have,  under  various  acts  of  parliament, 
been  taken  out  of  the  cash  of  the  suitors  lying  dead  and  unemployed 
in  the  bank,  and  have  been  invested  in  the  three  per  cents,  to  an  ac- 
count entitled  'An  Account  of  Monies  placed  out  for  the  Benefit 
and  better  Security  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.'  This  fund 
forms,  in  consols  and  reduced,  1,183,058/.  Part  of  the  income  of 
these  investments  has  been  applied  by  virtue  of  the  same  act  of  par- 
liament in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  sundry  officers  of  the  court  and 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  building  different  offices ;  and  the  surplus 
income  has  been  carried  to  an  account  called  '  An  Account  of  Securi- 
ties purchased  with  Surplus  Interest,  arising  from  Securities  carried  to 
an  Account  of  Monies  placed  out  for  the  Benefit  and  better  Security  of 
the  Suitors  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.'  This  last  sum  amounts, 
in  consols  and  reduced,  to  a  sum  of  771)957/.  A.  small  part  of  the 
income  is  applicable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  income  of  the  last- 
mentioned  fund.  In  round  numbers,  the  total  income  of  both  the 
above  mentioned  funds  may  be  called  60,000/.,  and  the  total  amount 
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of  the  present  yearly  charges  upon  it  may  be  stated  at  35,0007.^  leaving 
a  surplus  revenue  of  25,000^  per  annum." 

The  principal  local  Chancery  courts  are  those  of  the  counties  pala- 
tine, each  of  which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  respective 
county.  Their  constitution  and  mode  of  proceeding  are  similar  to  that 
already  described.  There  are  abo  some  other  local  courts  of  Equity, 
which  are  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  demand  a  separate 
notice. 


Sect.  VT.  —  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

This  court  was  established  by  an  act  passed  in  the  1st  and  2d  of 
William  IV.  It  is  subdivided  into  three  branches. — 1.  The  Court 
of  Review ;  2.  The  Subdivision  Courts ;  and,  3.  The  Courts  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  Court  of  Review  is  at  present,  by  the  act  for  establishing  a  Court 
in  Bankruptcy,  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and  three  puisne  judges, 
a  registrar,  and  other  inferior  officers.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the 
three  puisne  judges  originally  appointed,  the  vacancy  was  not  sup- 
plied; and  as  the  quantity  of  business  transacted  by  the  Court  of 
Review  has  not  equalled  the  expectations  upon  which  the  provision 
for  this  part  of  the  judicial  establishment  in  bankruptcy  seems  to  have 
been  founded,  it  is  understood  that  there  will  be  no  re-appointment. 
The  chief  judge  must  be  a  Serjeant  or  barrister  of  10  years'  standing; 
and  the  puisne  judges  must  also  be  seijeants  or  barristers  of  10  years' 
standing,  or  five  years'  standing  at  the  bar,  having  practised  5  years 
previously  below  the  bar.  They  are  appointed  by  commission  under 
the  great  seal.  The  chief  judge  has  a  salary  of  3,000^,  the  two  others 
of  2,000/.,  per  annum.  They  must  not  sit  in  parliament,  nor  practise 
as  barristers.  This  court  is  at  once  a  court  of  law  and  equity ;  it 
has  power  and  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  in  bank- 
ruptcy, where,  before  the  passing  of  the  act  by  which  the  court  was 
constituted  (1  &  2  W.  IV.  c  56.)^  were  heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  act,  however,  gives  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Review  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a  special  case  to  be  approved 
and  certified  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Review. 

Mode  of  Proceeding*  —  All  matters  to  be  heard  and  determined  in 
this  court  are  brought  on  by  way  of  petition,  motion,  or  special  case, 
according  to  rules  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  by 
the  judges.  These  forms  of  proceeding  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  what  has  been  said  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  court, 
however,  is  enabled  by  the  act,  if  it  think  fit,  to  summon  witnesses, 
and  examine  them  at  the  bar,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  court  of  com- 
mon law,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Court  of  Chancery  cannot 
do.  This  court,  however,  may,  like  a  court  of  equity,  send  an  issue 
to  be  tried  before  a  judge  of  assize,  or  may  direct  a  trial  before  one  of 
its  own  judges,  and  summon  a  jury  to  attend  before  it  for  the  purpose. 
An  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  is  always 
upon  a  special  case,  which  must  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  and 
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settled  hj  one  of  the  jadges.    An  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  can 
be  decided  by  him  alone. 

An  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  is  allowed  only  in  cases  which 
appear  to  the  Chancellor  of  sufRcient  importance,  or  where  both 
parties  wish  to  have  it  decided  there,  when  it  may  be  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  direct  from  the  Court  of  Review.  An  appeal,  as 
has  been  already  described,  is  brought  on  by  a  petition  setting  forth 
the  special  case,  the  decision,  and  praying  the  reversal  of  it  Barris- 
ters practise  in  this,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  courts  in 
Westminster  Hall. 

Subdivision  Courts,  and  the  Courts  of  the  Commissioners.  —  The 
Courts  of  the  Commissioners  are  held  in  Basinghall  Street  in  the  city 
of  London,  one  being  held  before  each.  The  commissioners  are  6 
in  number,  and  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Review.  Their  salary  is  1,500/.  a  year.  Like  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Review  they  are  not  allowed  to  practise  as  barristers, 
nor  sit  in  parliament  during  such  time  as  they  hold  their  appointment. 
These  commissioners  are  empowered  to  form  2  Subdivision  Courts,  con- 
sisting of  3  commissioners  for  each  court.  To  these  Subdivision 
Courts  the  single  commissioner  may,  when  any  difficult  question  arises, 
adjourn  the  proceedings. 

No  single  commissioner  can  commit  any  bankrupt,  or  any  other 
person  examined  before  hirb,  otherwise  than  to  the  custody  of  the 
officer  of  the  court ;  and  he  must  be  brought  up  before  a  Subdivision 
Court,  or  the  Court  of  Review,  within  3  days  after  his  commitment. 
The  Subdivision  Courts,  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Review,  are  courts  of 
record.  Besides  the  London  commissioners,  there  are  also  commission- 
ers in  the  country,  for  conducting  such  bankruptcies  as  can  be  better 
managed  there,  or  are  too  trifling  to  be  brought  up  to  town.  These 
are  selected  by  the  judges  on  the  circuit,  out  of  the  barristers,  solici- 
tors, and  attorneys  on  the  circuit,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  his  approval.  The  business  is  conducted  before  the 
commissioners  in  the  country  in  much  the  same  way  it  is  before  the 
London  commissioners.  An  appeal  also  lies  from  the  decisions  of  the 
former  to  the  Court  of  Review. 

Mode  of  Proceeding,  —  A  person  is  made  a  bankrupt  by  the  Jiat  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  To  procure  this,  the  creditor  suing  out  the  fiat 
must  make  an  affidavit  that  the  person  against  whom  he  seeks  it  is 
indebted  to  him  to  the  amount  of  lOOL  at  the  least;  or  if  there  be  two 
creditors,  to  the  amount  of  150/. ;  if  more,  200/. ;  that  the  person  is  a 
trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  that  he  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  bankruptcy.  Besides  this,  the  petitioning  creditor 
must  enter  into  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  sl\  costs  and  expenses,  in 
case  he  should  fail  in  supporting  his  application.  These  documents 
he  lodges  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Bankrupts ;  and  a  petition 
is  presented  to  the  Chancellor,  upon  which  the  fiat  issues  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  fiat  is  a  power  or  authority  under  the  great  seal  to 
the  court,  or  in  the  case  of  a  country  commission  to  certain  commis- 
sioners specially  named,  to  proceed,  not  only  as  against  the  bankrupt 
and  his  property,  but  also  against  all  other  persons  who  by  conceal- 
ment or  otherwise,  shall  offend  touching  the  prembes,  and  to  do  and 
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execute  all  things  towards  satisfaction  and  payment  of  creditors.  In 
a  town  comniiasion»  as  soon  as  the  fiat  had  been  obtained  it  is  filed  of 
record ;  after  which,  on  application  made,  the  registrar  allots  the  fiat 
to  one  of  the  six  commissioners,  who,  on  its  being  brought  to  him» 
appoints  a  time  for  opening  it.  At  this  meeting,  the  debt,  the  trading, 
and  the  act  of  bankruptcy  must  be  proved,  and  witnesses  are  pro- 
duced and  examined.  This  being  done^  the  commissioner  adjudges 
the  party  a  bankrupt,  and  appoints  an  official  assignee,  who  is  an 
officer  of  the  court,  and  who  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  assignees 
chosen  by  the  creditors,  as  will  be  presently  mentioned.  The  com- 
missioner abo  appoints  the  public  meetings  at  which  the  creditors  are 
called  upon  to  attend,  and  which  usually  are  two.  At  these  meetings 
the  bankrupt  is  required  to  surrender  by  an  advertisement  inserted  in 
the  Gaasette  for  the  purpose,  and  by  a  summons  served  on  him,  if  he 
can  be  found,  if  not,  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode.  The  commis- 
sioners also  issue  their  warrant  directed  to  an  officer  of  the  .,court 
termed  the  messenger  and  others,  authorising  them  to  seize  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bankrupt  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  bankrupt, 
if  he  disputes  the  adjudication,  may  present  his  petition  to  the  Court 
of  Review  to  have  it  reversed.  At  the  first  public  meeting  the  bank- 
rupt usually  surrenders,  when  an  indorsement  to  that  effect  b  made 
upon  his  summons  which  protects  him  from  arrest  until  after  he  has 
undergone  his  final  examination.  The  creditors  who  have  debts  to 
the  amount  of  10/.  and  upwards  each  then  choose  assignees,  who  are 
generally  some  of  themselves,  to  act  conjointly  with  the  official  as- 
signee in  the  management  of  the  bankrupt's  property  which  is  vested 
in  them  ip90  facto  by  their  appointment.  In  country  fiats  the  creditors 
usually  also  name  a  banker  with  whom  the  moneys  received  by  the 
assignees  are  to  be  lodged.  In  London  it  is  lodged  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  At  this  meeting  the  costs  of  the  parties  who  have  conducted 
the  JUu  previously  are  taxed,  and  paid  out  of  the  first  moneys 
received.  At  the  second  public  meeting,  the  bankrupt  is  finally  ex- 
amined; and  unless  the  creditors  dissent,  his  certificate  is  allowed. 
Sometimes  the  bankrupt  does  not  surrender  till  this  meeting ;  in  all 
cases,  however,  he  must  surrender  before  S  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  42d  day  from  the  day  of  his  being  declared  a  bankrupt,  other- 
wise he  will  be  guilty  of  felony.  The  Court  of  Review  may,  however^ 
enlarge  the  time.  When  he  has  surrendered  and  submitted  ,to  be 
examined,  the  commissioners  may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  adjourn  his 
examination  to  another  day ;  and  so  from  time  to  time  until  he  has 
undergone  the  whole  of  his  examination.  The  ciertificate,  when  signed 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  creditors,  is  laid  before  the  commissioners 
for  their  signature.  The  creditors  may  also  prove  their  debts  at  this 
meeting. 

The  subsequent  meetings  are  usually  called  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  dividends,  or  when  the  assignees  desire  to  have  the  sanction 
of  the  creditors  to  any  particular  measure :  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
at  all  these  meetings  are  duly  kept,  and  enrolled  of  record. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  any  difficult  question  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time  is  referred  to  the  Subdivision  Courts,  or  car- 
ried by  way  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Review.    In  many  cases,  also. 
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an  supplication,  by  way  of  original  petition,  to  the  Court  of  Review  is 
necessary,  as  it  alone  has  jurisdiction* 


Sect.  VII.  —  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 

This  court  was  created  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  confined  for  debt, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  damages  under  a  decree  of  court,  or  for  a 
sum  of  money  owing  to  another.  As  remodelled  by  7  Geo.  IV.  c  57., 
it  is  at  present  composed  of  three  commissioners,  a  chief  and  two 
puisne  ones,  who  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and  who  must  be 
barristers  of  ten  yea&rs'  standing  at  the  least.  The  principal  inferior 
officers  are  a  chief  clerk,  provisional  assignee,  and  a  receiver.  It 
is  a  court  of  record,  and  has  power  to  administer  an  oath,  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  production  of  papers,  and  to  fine  and  im- 
prison, in  the  same  manner  as  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster.  In 
London  it  sits  twice  a  week  the  whole  year  through,  the  attendance  of 
one^  commissioner  being  sufiicient ;  and  thrice  a  year  also  the  commis* 
sioners  make  circuits  throughout  the  kingdom,  holding  courts  at  every 
assize  town.  In  London  t£e  place  of  sitting  is  in  Portugal  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Mode  of  Proceeding.  —  This  is  by  a  petition  presented  by  the  insol- 
vent to  the  conmiissioners ;  in  which  he  states  the  place  where  he  is 
confined,  the  time  when  he  was  first  charged  in  custody,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  at  whose  suit  he  is  detained,  pray- 
ing to  be  discharged,  and  to  have  future  liberty  of  person  against  the 
demand  for  which  he  was  then  in  custody,  as  well  as  against  all  other 
persons  to  whom  he  may  be  indebted  at  the  time  of  his  presenting  his 
petition.  This  must  be  signed  by  the  prisoner,  and  is  filed  in  the 
court.  At  the  same  time  that  he  presents  his  petition,  he  must  execute 
a  conveyance  of  all  he  is  possessed  of  to  the  provisional  assignee,  ex- 
cepting only  necessaries  to  the  amount  of  20/.  in  value,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  retain ;  subject  nevertheless  to  a  proviso,  that  if  the 
prisoner  does  not  succeed  in  procuring  his  discharge,  such  conveyance 
is  to  be  void.  Within  14  days  after  this,  the  prisoner  must  deliver  in 
a  schedule,  giving  full  particulars  of  all  the  debts  he  owes,  as  well  as 
of  his  whole  property,  whether  in  possession  or  expectancy.  He  is 
then  brought  up  at  a  time  appointed  by  the  court ;  and  if  adjudged 
entitled  to  his  discharge,  he  is  discharged  accordingly.  His  discharge, 
however,  may  be  opposed  by  his  creditors ;  and  on  sufficient  grounds 
of  objection  being  shown,  he  will  be  recommitted.  On  his  discharge, 
the  court  appoints  new  assignees,  who  are  usually  chosen  out  of  his 
creditors,  and  to  whom  the  provisional  assignee  then  conveys  his  estate 
and  effects,  which  are  forthwith  sold.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the 
proceeds  are  divided  among  the  creditors  according  to  the  schedule 
given  in  by  the  prisoner ;  though,  if  any  of  the  debts  are  disputed  by 
others  of  the  creditors,  the  court  has  full  power  to  investigate,  and,  if 
proper,  to  reject  them.  As  a  further  security,  the  insolvent,  on  his 
discharjpe,  is  also  required  to  execute  a  warrant  of  attorney,  autho- 
rising judgment  to  be  entered  up  against  him  in  the  names  of  the 
assignees  to  the  amount  of  the  debts  stated  in  his  schedule  ;  and  upon 
this,  if  the  prisoner  become  at  any  time  afterwards  of  ability  to  pay. 
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the  court  will,  on  being  satisfied  of  the  fact,  permit  execution  to  be 
taken  out.  If  he  become  possessed  of  property  which  cannot  be  taken 
in  execution,  the  court  has  power,  on  a  petition  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose, again  to  take  and  commit  him  to  prison  until  he  gives  it  up.  On 
his  debts  being  satisfied,  a  re-assignment  of  any  part  of  his  property 
which  remains  is  ordered,  and  satisfaction  entered  up  on  the  judgment. 
Persons  discharged  under  this  act  cannot  be  arrested  for  any  debts 
due  at  the  time  of  their  discharge.  No  one,  however,  who  has  taken 
the  benefit  of  this  act,  is  again  entitled  to  relief  under  it  until  afler  ti)e 
expiration  of  five  years,  unless  three-fourths  of  his  creditors  assent, 
and  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  extra- 
vagance or  misconduct 

This  court  has  been  perpetuated^  and  the  provision  for  relief  of 
insolvents  have  undergone  some  variations  in  the  recent  act  of  1  and  2 
Vict  c  10.,  for  the  abolition  of  arrest  on  mesne  process. 


Sect.  VIII.  —  Ecclesiastical  Courts^  and  Courts  of  Admiralty. 

The  ordinary  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are,  —  1.  The  Provincial  Courts, 
being  in  the  province  of  Canterbury;  the  Court  of  Arches,  or 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal ;  the  Prerogative,  or  Testamentary  Court ; 
and  the  Court  of  Peculiars:  and  in  the  province  of  York,  the 
Prerogative  or  Testamentary  Court,  and  the  Chancery  Court 
2.  The  Diocesan  Courts,  being  the  consistorial  court  of  each  diocese 
exercising  general  jurisdiction ;  the  court  or  courts  of  one  or  more 
commissaries  appointed  by  the  bishop,  in  certain  dioceses,  to  exercise 
general  jurisdiction  within  prescribed  limits.  3.  The  Courts  of  one 
or  more  Archdeacons,  or  their  ofiicials,  exercising  general  or  limited 
jurisdiction,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  patents  or  to  local  custom. 
And,  4.  There  are  also  Peculiars  of  various  descriptions  in  most 
dioceses,  and  in  some  they  are  very  numerous  —  royal,  archiepiscopa), 
episcopal,  decanal,  sub-decanal,  prebendal,  rectorial,  and  vicarial. 
These  courts,  indeed,  are  said  to  amount  to  300.  There  are  also 
some  Manorial  Courts. 

The  provincial  courts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  are  independent  of  each  other ;  the  process  of 
one  province  not  running  into  the  other,  but  being  sent,  by  a  re- 
quisition, to  the  local  authority  for  execution.  An  appeal  from  each 
provincial  court  lies  to  the  King ;  who,  by  the  late  act,  is  empowered 
to  refer  it  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  contest  The  Court  of  Delegates  is  now 
done  away. 

These  courts  are  for  the  most  part  similarly  constituted.  A  single 
judge  presides  in  each.  He  is  appointed  by  the  archbishop,  bishop, 
archdeacon,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  whose  court  he  presides.  In  a 
peculiar  he  is  not  appointed  by  the  individual  having  the  jurisdiction* 
These  courts  are  not  courts  of  record. 

Of  the  three  principal  Archiepiscopal  Courts  of  Canterbury,  the 
Court  of  Arches  is  the  first  This  court  exercises  the  appellate  ju. 
risdictiou  from  each  of  the  diocesan  and  most  of  the  peculiar  courts 
within  the  province.     It  may  also  take  original  cognisance  of  causes. 
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by  letters  of  request  from  each  of  those  courts ;  and  it  has  original 
jurisdiction  on  subtraction  of  legacies  given  by  wills  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

The  Prerogative  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  wills  and  adminis- 
trations of  personal  property  left  by  persons  having  bona  nottUnlioy  or 
effects  of  a  certain  value,  in  divers  jurisdictions  within  the  province. 
A  very  large  proportion,  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  con- 
tentious business,  and  a  very  much  larger  part  of  the  uncontested,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  common  form  husiness,  is  despatched  by  this  court. 
Its  authority  is  necessary  to  the  administration  of  the  effects  of  all 
persons  dying  possessed  of  personal  property  to  a  specified  amount 
within  the  province,  whether  leaving  a  will  or  dying  intestate ;  and 
from  the  very  great  increase  of  personal  property,  arising  from  the 
public  funds  and  the  extension  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
country,  the  business  of  this  jurisdiction,  both  as  deciding  upon  all 
the  contested  rights,  and  as  registering  all  instruments  and  proofs  in 
respect  of  the  succession  to  such  property,  is  become  of  very  high 
public  importance. 

The  Court  of  Peculiars,  which  is  the  third  archiepiscopal  court  of 
Canterbury,  takes  cognisance  of  all  matters  arising  in  certain  dean- 
eries :  one  of  these  deaneries  is  in  the  diocese  of  London,  another  in 
the  diocese  of  Rochester,  another  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  each 
comprising  several  parishes ;  and  some  others,  over  which  the  arch- 
bishop exercises  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  which  are  exempt  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  several  bishops  within  whose  dioceses  they 
are  locaUy  situate.  The  province  of  Canterbury  includes  22  dioceses, 
reckoning  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  itself,  where  the  ordinary  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  a  commissary,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  dioceses. 

The  province  of  York  includes  4*  dioceses,  besides  that  of  Sodor 
and  Man;  and  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  therein 
mach  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  diocesan  courts  take  cognisance  of  all  matters  arising  locally 
within  their  respective  limits,  with  the  exception  of  places  subject  to 
peculiar  jurisdiction.  They  may  decide  all  matters  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline ;  they  may  suspend  or  deprive  clergymen,  declare  marriages 
▼oid,  pronounce  sentence  of  separation  d  mensd  et  thoro,  try  the  right 
of  succession  to  personal  property,  and  administer  the  other  branches 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  the  country  courts,  to 
send  up  cases  that  arise  by  letters  of  request  to  the  Court  of  Arches. 
The  Archdeacon's  Court  is  generally  subordinate,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  Bishop's  Court ;  though,  in  some  instances,  it  is  independent  and 
coH)rdinate.  The  Archdeacon's  Courts,  and  the  various  Peculiars 
already  enumerated,  in  some  instances  take  cognisance  of  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  arising  within  their  own  limits,  though  the  jurisdiction 
of  many  of  the  Peculiar  Courts  extends  only  to  a  single  parish ;  the 
authority  of  some  of  them  is  limited  to  a  part  only  of  the  matters 
usually  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance.  Several  of  the  Pecu- 
liars possess  voluntary,  but  not  contentious  jurisdiction. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  comprehends  causes  of  a  civil  and 
temporal  nature ;  some  partaking  both  of  a  spiritual  and  civil  charac- 
ter; and^  lastly,  some  purely  spiritual. 
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In  the  first  class  are  testamentary  causes ;  matrimonial  causes  for 
separation  and  for  nullity  of  marriage,  -which  arc  parely  questions  of 
civil  right  between  individuals  in  their  lay  character,  and  are  neither 
spiritual  nor  affecting  the  church  establishment. 

The  second  class  comprises  causes  of  a  mixed  description,  as  suits 
for  tithes,  church  rates,  seats,  and  faculties. 

The  third  class  includes  church  discipline,  and  the  correction  of 
offences  of  a  spiritual  kind.  They  are  proceeded  upon  in  the  way  of 
criminal  suits  pro  salute  animtB^  and  for  the  lawful  correction  of  man- 
ners. Among  these  are  offences  committed  by  the  clergy  themselves, 
such  as  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  advancing  doctrines  not 
conformable  to  the  Articles  of  the  church,  suffering  dilapidations,  and 
the  like  offences ;  also  by  laymen,  such  as  brawling,  laying  violent 
hands,  and  other  irreverent  conduct  in  the  church  or  churchyard, 
violating  churchyards,  neglecting  to  repair  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
incest,  incontinence,  defamation :  all  these  are  termed  <'  causes  of 
correction,"  except  defamation,  which  is  of  an  anomalous  character. 
These  offences  are  punished  by  monition,  penance,  excommunication, 
suspension  ab  ingressu  ecclesia,  suspension  from  office,  and  depriv- 
ation. 

The  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  now  existing,  have  been  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries  administered,  in  the  principal  courts,  by  a  body  of  men 
associated,  as  a  distinct  profession,  for  the  practice  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  body,  in  the  year  1567,  purchased  the 
site  upon  which  Doctors'  Commons  now  stands;  and,  at  their  own 
expense,  erected  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  judges  and  advocates, 
and  proper  buildings  for  holding  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts,  where  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  held.  In  the  year 
1768  a  royal  charter  was  obtained,  by  virtue  of  which  the  then  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  their  successors,  were  incorporated,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  *^  The  College  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts."  This  college  consists  of  a 
President  (the  Dean  of  the  Arches  for  the  time  being),  and  of  those 
Doctors  of  Laws  who  have  regularly  taken  that  degree  in  either  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been  admitted  advo^ 
cates,  in  pursuance  of  the  rescript  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
have  been  elected  fellows  of  the  college,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  charter.  According  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  College  of 
Doctors  of  Law,  no  person  can  be  admitted  a  member,  or  allowed  to 
practice  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  at  Doctors'  Commons,  without 
having  first  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  one  of  the  English 
universities.  From  the  College  of  Advocates  the  archbishop  always 
selects  the  judges  of  the  archiepiscopal  courts. 

Proctors  in  these  courts  discharge  duties  similar  to  those  of  solicitors 
and  attorneys  in  other  courts.  In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  proctor,  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  it  is  required 
that  he  shall  have  served  a  clerkship  of  seven  years,  under  articles, 
with  one  of  the  34  senior  proctors,  who  must  be  of  5  years'  standing ; 
and  who,  by  the  rule  of  the  court,  is  prohibited  from  taking  a  second 
clerk  until  the  first  shall  have  served  5  years,  except  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  a  proctor,  to  whom  a  clerk  may  have  been  articled,  be- 
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fore  the  term  of  his  clerkship  is  completed.  In  this  case  any  other  of 
the  34  senior  proctors  majr  take  such  clerk  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  although  he  himself  may  at  the  same  time  have  a  clerk  of  less 
than  5  years'  standing.  Before  a  clerk  is  permitted  to  be  articled,  he 
is  required  to  produce  a  certiiicate  of  his  having  made  reasonable  pro- 
gress in  classical  learning.  When  the  term  of  7  years  is  completed, 
the  party  is  admitted  a  notary,  by  a  faculty  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  proctor  so  admitted  is  qualified  to  commence  busi- 
ness upon  his  own  account  immediately ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  take 
an  articled  clerk,  until  he  shall  have  been  for  5  years  within  the 
number  of  the  34  senior  proctors. 

Mode  of  Proceeding, ^^TYie  mode  of  commencing  the  suit,  and 
bringing  the  parties  before  the  court,  is  by  a  process  called  a  citation, 
or  summons,  containing  the  name  of  the  judge,  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant,  the  cause  of  action,  and  the  time  and  place  of  appearance. 
This  citation,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
the  registry  of  the  court,  and  under  its  seal ;  but  in  special  cases  the 
£ELcts  are  alleged  in  what  is  termed  an  Act  of  Court,  and  upon  those 
facts  the  judge,  or  his  surrogate,  decrees  the  party  to  be  cited ;  to 
which,  in  certain  cases,  is  added  an  intimation  that  if  the  party  does 
not  appear,  or  if  appearing  does  not  show  cause  to  the  contrary^  the 
prayer  of  the  plaintiff  set  forth  in  the  decree  will  be  granted. 

The  party  cited  may  either  appear  in  person  or  by  his  proctor,  who 
is  appointed  by  an  instrument,  under  hand  and  sea^  termed  a  proxy. 
The  proctor  thus  appointed  represents  the  party,  acts  for  him,  and 
nianages  the  cause,  and  binds  him  by  his  acts. 

In  testamentary  causes  the  proceeding  is  sometimes  commenced  by 
a  caveat,  entered  by  a  party  interested  in  the  effects  of  the  deceased 
person,  against  the  grant  of  any  representation  either  by  probate  or 
letters  of  administration,  without  notice  being  first  given  to  him  who 
enters  the  caveat.  The  person  entering  this  caveat  is  then  warned  by 
the  party  claiming  the  representation,  either  as  executor  or  admini- 
strator, which  is  in  effect  a  notice  to  the  proctor  entering  the  caveat, 
that  he  must  appear  and  take  further  steps,  if  he  intends  to  continue 
his  opposition ;  both  parties  are  then  assigned^  by  order  of  court,  to 
set  forth  their  respective  claims ;  and  the  suit  thus  commences,  either 
to  try  the  validity  of  an  alleged  will,  or  the  right  to  administration, 
either  as  under  an  intestacy  or  with  a  will  annexed*         > 

There  is  another  process  in  testamentary  matters  extremely  useful 
snd  frequently  resorted  to,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  state.  The 
executor,  or  other  person  claiming  to  take  the  grant  of  probate  of  a 
will  or  other  testamentary  instrument,  may  cite  the  next  of  kin  and 
other  parties  interested,  under  an  intestacy  or  a  former  will,  to  appear 
snd  see  the  will  propounded  and  proved  by  witnesses ;  and  if  the 
parties  cited  do  not  appear  and  oppose  the  probate,  they  are  barred 
from  afterwards  contesting  its  validity,  unless  on  account  of  absence 
Out  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  like,  sufficient  cause  for  non-appearance 
be  shown. 

So  again,  the  next  of  kin,  or  other  parties  entitled  either  to  the 
gnmt  of  administration  or  under  a  former  will,  may  cite  the  executor 
or  other  person  apparently  benefited  under  a  suggested  will  or  testa- 
mentary  instrument  to  appear  and  propound  it,  or  otherwise  shoir 
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caase  why  administration  should  not  be  granted  to  the  deceased,  as 
having  died  intestate,  or  probate  decreed  of  a  former  will ;  and  the 
parties  cited  not  appearing,  are  barred  from  afterwards  setting  up  the 
wilL 

But  if  probate  or  administration  be  taken  in  common  formy  without 
citing  persons  having  an  adverse  interest,  the  grant  may  afterwards  be 
called  m,  and  the  executor  or  administrator  cited,  and  put  upon  proof 
of  his  right,  as  if  no  such  common  form  grant  had  issued. 

Again,  where  no  grant  is  applied  for  by  the  persons  primarily  enti- 
tled to  it,  such  as  an  executor,  residuary  legatee,  or  next  of  kin,  pro- 
cess may  be  taken  out  by  any  person  claiming  an  interest  in  the  effects 
of  the  deceased,  such  as  a  legatee,  a  party  in  distribution,  or  a  creditor, 
calling  upon  the  persons  primarily  entitled  to  accept  or  refuse  the  grant, 
or  otherwise  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  pass  to  such  person  claim- 
ing an  interest  Or  if  a  person  die  intestate,  without  leaving  any 
known  relations,  a  creditor  may  obtain  the  grant,  upon  advertising  for 
next  of  kin  in  the  Gazette  and  a  morning  and  evening  newspaper, 
serving  a  process  on  the  Royal  Exchange  and  on  the  King's  proctor, 
the  Crown  having  a  right  to  take  the  grant  if  desired. 

In  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  facts  must  be  supported  by  affida- 
vit ;  due  notice  is  required  to  be  given,  and  the  grant  is  moved  for 
before  the  court  at  its  sitting. 

The  mode  of  enforcing  process,  in  case  of  disobedience,  is  by  pro- 
nouncing the  party  cited  to  be  contumacious ;  and  if  the  disobedience 
continues,  a  signijficavit  issues,  upon  which  an  attachment  from  Chan- 
cery is  obtained  to  imprison  the  party  till  he  obeys.  In  cases  where 
some  act  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  parties  cited,  to  exhibit  an 
inventory  and  account,  for  instance,  or  to  pay  alimony,  the  compul- 
sory process  is  enforced  ;  but  in  some  cases,  where  no  act  is  to  be  done 
by  the  party  cited,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  pctnam  contumaciam 
and  the  cause  ttien  goes  on  ex  partem  as  if  the  defendant  had  appeared. 

The  party  cited,  to  save  his  contumacy,  may  appear  under  protest, 
and  may  show  cause  against  being  cited ;  such  as  that  the  court  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  subject-matter,  or  that  he  is  not  amenable  to 
that  jurisdiction:  this  preliminary  objection  is  heard  upon  petition 
and  affidavits ;  and  either  the  protest  is  allowed  and  the  defendant 
dismissed,  or  the  protest  is  overruled  and  the  defendant  is  assigned  to 
appear  absolutely,  and  costs  are  generally  given  against  the  unsuccess- 
ful party.  Either  party  may  appeal  from  the  decision  on  this  pre- 
liminary point ;  or  the  defendant,  in  case  the  judge  decide  against  him 
on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  on  some  other  questions,  may 
apply  to  a  court  of  law  for  a  prohibition. 

Some  other  points,  such  as  the  claim  to  administration  among  per- 
sons of  admitted  equal  degree  of  kindred,  objections  to  an  inventory 
and  account,  and  other  similar  matters,  may  be  heard  upon  petition 
and  affidavit,  where  the  facts  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
investigation  in  the  more  formal  proceedings  of  regular  pleadings  and 
depositions,  with  the  benefit  of  cross-examining  witnesses. 

The  form  of  the  pleadings  is  next  to  be  described.  These  contain 
a  Statement  of  the  facts  relied  upon  and  proposed  to  be  proved  by 
each  party  in  the  suit,  the  real  grounds  of  the  action  and  of  the  defence. 

Causes,  in  their  quality,  arc  technically  classed  and  described  as 
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plenary  and  summary^  though  in  modern  practice  there  is  substantially 
but  little  difference  in  the  mode  of  proceeding.  All  causes  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  are  summary ;  so  are  proceedings  in  appeals  before 
the  Privy  Council,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  original  causes ; 
but  other  causes,  whether  of  a  criminal  or  civil  nature,  are  plenary. 

The  first  plea  bears  different  names  in  the  different  descriptions  of 
causes.  In  criminal  proceedings,  the  first  plea  is  termed  the  articles ; 
in  form,  it  runs  in  the  name  of  the  judge,  who  articles  and  objects  the 
facts  charged  against  the  defendant.  In  plenary  causes  not  criminal, 
the  first  plea  is  termed  the  libel,  and  runs  in  the  name  of  the  party  or 
his  proctor  who  alleges  and  propounds  the  facts  founding  the  demand. 
In  testamentary  causes,  the  first  plea  is  termed  an  allegation. 

Every  subsequent  plea  in  all  causes,  whether  responsive  or  not,  and 
by  whatever  party  given,  is  termed  an  allegaiwn. 

Each  of  these  pleas  contains  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  party  founds  his  demand  for  relief,  or  his  defence,  resembling  the 
bill  and  answer  in  equity,  except  that  the  allegation  is  broken  into 
separate  positions  or  articles :  the  facts  alleged  are  classed  under  sepa- 
rate heads,  according  to  the  subject-matter,  or  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  have  occurred.  Under  this  form  of  pleading,  the  witnesses 
are  produced,  and  examined  only  to  particular  articles  of  the  allegation, 
containing  the  facts  within  their  knowledge ;  a  notice  or  designation 
of  the  witnesses  being  delivered  to  the  adverse  party,  who  is  thereby 
distinctly  apprised  of  the  points  to  which  he  should  address  his  cross- 
examination  of  each  witness,  as  well  as  the  matters  which  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  contradict  or  explain  by  counterpleading. 

Before  a  plea  of  any  kind,  whether  articles,  libel,  or  allegation,  is 
admitted,  it  is  open  to  the  adverse  party  to  object  to  its  admission^ 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  part:  in  the  whole,  when  the  facts  altogether, 
if  taken  to  be  true,  will  not  entitle  the  party  giving  the  plea  to  the 
demand  which  he  makes,  or  to  support  the  defence  which  he  sets  up ; 
in  part,  if  any  of  the  facts  pleaded  are  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in 
issue,  or  could  not  be  proved  by  admissible  evidence,  or  are  incapable 
of  proof. 

The  objections  are  made  and  argued  before  the  judge,  and  decided 
upon  by  him :  if  the  plea  is  admitted,  the  further  opposition  may  be 
Withdrawn ;  in  the  other  case,  if  the  plea  is  rejected,  the  party  offering 
it  either  abandons  the  suit,  or  appeals,  in  order  to  take  the  judgment 
of  a  superior  tribunal.  When  a  plea  has  been  admitted,  a  time  or 
term  probatory  is  assigned  to  the  party  who  gives  the  plea  to  examine 
his  witnesses ;  and  the  adverse  party  b  assigned,  except  in  criminal 
matters,  to  give  in  his  answers  upon  oath,  to  his  knowledge  or  belief 
of  the  facts  alleged. 

The  defendant  may  proceed  then,  if  he  think  proper,  or  he  may 
wait  until  the  plaintiff  has  examined  his  witnesses,  to  give  an  allegation 
controverting  his  adversary's  plea.  This  responsive  allegation  is  pro- 
ceeded upon  in  the  same  manner;  objections  to  its  admissibility  may 
be  taken,  answers  upon  oath  be  required,  and  witnesses  examined* 
The  plaintiff  may,  in  like  manner,  reply  by  a  further  allegation ;  and 
on  that,  or  any  subsequent  allegation,  the  same  course  is  pursued. 

The  attendance  of  witnesses  is  compelled  by  what  is  termed  a  *<  com- 
pulsory," being  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  subpoena ;  obedience  to 
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which  is  enforced  as  in  other  cases  of  contumely.  When  witnesses 
live  at  any  distance  from  London,  a  commission  issues  to  take  their  eyi<> 
dence  in  the  country.  When  they  live  near  town,  their  depositions 
are  taken  by  the  examiners  of  the  court.  They  are  not  taken,  as  in 
equity,  upon  interrogatories  previously  drawn  up ;  but  the  allegation 
is  given  to  the  examiner,  who  makes  himself  master  of  the  fact 
charged,  and  examines  the  witness,  and  takes  down  his  answers.  The 
cross-examination  is  upon  written  interrogatories,  which  are  delivered 
to  the  examiner  by  the  party  cross-examining  when  the  examination 
has  been  concluded,  and  not  before  publication,  as  it  is  termed,  passes, 
and  copies  of  the  several  depositions  are  delivered  out  to  the  parties* 
The  evidence  being  completed,  the  cause  is  now  set  down  for  hearing. 
All  the  papers,  pleas,  exhibits,  interrogatories,  and  depositions  are 
delivered  to  the  judge,  that  he  may  peruse  them  previously  to  trial. 
All  causes  are  heard  publicly  in  open  court,  and,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  hearing  the  cause,  are  opened  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  who 
state  the  points  of  law  and  fact  which  they  mean  to  contend  for  in 
argument.  The  evidence  is  then  read,  and  the  whole  case  argued  and 
discussed  by  counsel.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  then  pronounced 
upon  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  doing  which  the  judge 
usually  assigns  the  grounds  of  his  decision.  The  execution  of  the 
sentence,  in  case  there  be  no  appeal  interposed,  is  either  completed  by 
the  court  itself^  as,  by  granting  probate  or  administration,  or  remains 
to  be  completed  by  the  act  of  the  party,  as  exhibiting  an  inventory 
and  account,  &c. ;  in  which  cases  execution  is  enforced  by  the  com- 
pulsory process  of  contumacy,  significavit,  and  attachment.  The 
costs  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  usually  gives  them  ac- 
cording to  the  equity  of  the  case,  as  in  Chancery. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty. — The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  held  before 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  his  deputy,  who  is  called  judge  of  the 
court  When  there  was  a  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  judge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty held  his  place  most  commonly  by  patent  from  him,  and  was 
called  his  lieutenant,  as  the  vice-admirals  of  the  several  districts  were 
called  deputies.  The  judge  now  holds  his  place  by  direct  commission 
from  the  Crown,  under  the  great  seal :  to  him  appeals  lie  from  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Courts  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  plantations  and 
settlements ;  and  that  on  revenue  causes  as  well  as  others,  which  had 
been  doubted,  and  the  Privy  Council  alleged  to  be  the  only  proper 
court  of  appeal.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  twofold  :  the  Instance 
Court,  which  takes  cognisance  of  contracts  made  and  injuries  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas ;  and  the  Prize  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  prizes  taken  in  time  of  war.  The  commissions  to  hold  these 
courts  are  perfectly  distinct,  though  usually  given  to  the  same  person. 
The  Instance  Court  is  governed  by  the  civil  law,  the  laws  of  Oleron, 
and  the  customs  of  the  Admiralty  modified  by  statute  law. 

The  Prize  Court  is  to  hear  and  determine  according  to  the  course 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations. 

From  the  Instance  Court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  is 
referred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  An  appeal 
from  the  Prize  Court  also  lies  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  as  a  criminal  court,  which  it  once 
possessed,  seems  now  withdrawui  and  given  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
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oommon  law ;  and  any  offence  committed  on  the  high  seas  may,  for 
the  parpose  of  being  tried  in  them,  be  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
in  any  county  of  England. 

Besides  these  courts  which  have  a  general  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  Cinque  Ports  and  some  other  places  have  courts  of 
a  limited  jurisdiction  of  their  own.  The  Vice.  Admiralty  Courts  exist 
only  in  the  colonies. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  these  courts  so  nearly  resembles  the 
method  of  proceeding  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  scarcely  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  describe  it.  Like  them  they  are  held  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, and  the  practice  in  them  b  confined  to  the  doctors  and  proctors. 


CHAPTER  V.  —  Municipal  Corporations. 

A  corporation  generally  is  a  collection  of  individuals  united  in 
one  body  and  endowed  by  special  act,  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
legislature,  having  the  means  of  continued  identity  as  such,  with  the 
capability  of  holding  property,  and  contracting  liabilities^  belonging  or 
attaching  to  them  in  common,  as  members  of  such  body,  and  to  each 
member  in  proportion  to  hb  share  or  interest  in  the  common  stock ; 
having,  further,  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  their  common 
name,  of  binding  themselves  by  their  common  seal,  and  being  considered 
in  law  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  its  institution  as  a  single  person. 

The  word  corporation,  with  the  addition  of  sole,  is  also  applied  to  single 
persons  holding  for  life  an  office  in  itself  perpetual,  to  which  are  per- 
manently attached  property  and  rights  to  be  enjoyed  and  exercised  by 
the  successive  holders  of  such  office  —  as,  for  instance,  a  parson  is 
a  corporation  sole ;  another  division  of  corporations  is  into  lay,  eccle- 
siastical, and  municipal,  according  to  the  purposes  of  their  institution. 

The  latter,  of  which  we  now  treat,  is  a  corporation  aggregate,  esta- 
blished for  the  purposes  of  municipal  government,  within  certain  limits, 
usually  those  of  a  pre-existing  borough ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  successor 
appointed  by  charter,  to  exercise  or  enjoy  the  municipal  franchises 
anciently  vested  by  charter  or  prescription,  in  the  burgesses  or  borough 
officers ;  so  that  a  short  view  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  boroughs 
is  a  proper,  and,  in  some  respects,  necessary  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject of  municipal  corporations. 

The  word  borough  is  most  commonly  derived  from  the  Saxon  borg, 
signifying  an  enclosed  place ;  as  it  appears  from  the  most  ancient 
records  that  most,  if  not  all,  boroughs  were  originally  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  and  the  primary  object  which  led  to  the  formation  of  boroughs 
was  probably  protection  to  the  trading  part  of  the  people,  by  means 
of  such  enclosures.  Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  a  Saxon 
word  similar  in  sound  to  the  former,  signifying  j^/edj^r^,  and  properly 
applied  to  the  associations  for  mutual  responsibility  required  by  the 
Saxon  law ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the  woi*ds  head-borough  and 
free-borough ;  and  may  not  improbably  have  been  transferred  to  the 
larger  association,  of  which  we  now  treat.  Apart  from  its  derivation, 
the  term  has  been  and  still  is  employed  to  signify  a  town  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  obtained,  either  by  charter  or  by  prescription, 
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vhicb  implies  a  grant,  a  separate  existence  as  a  community ;  t.  e.  having 
-within  itself,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  ordinary  rural  divisions,  the 
power  of  self-government,  and  possessing  or  being  subject  to  a  special 
jurisdiction,  in  some  matters,  whether  constituted  or  not  by  its  own 
appointment 

Communities  of  this  sort  must  have  arisen  in  this  country,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  other,  so  soon  as  the  distinction  was  well  establishea 
between  the  habits  and  habitations  of  the  agricultural  and  trading 
parts  of  the  population ;  but  our  historical  knowledge  of  them  begins 
with  the  Romans,  who  introduced  their  own  municipal  system  into 
many  of  the  larger  towns  of  this  kingdom,  whether  of  Roman  or  British 
origin  ;  such  as  York,  Verulam,  London,  and  Chester.  These,  how- 
ever, were  for  the  most  part  either  destroyed  or  remodelled  by  the 
Saxon  conquerors ;  who  substituted  in  their  stead  their  own  burgh, 
the  root,  as  well  in  constitution  as  in  name,  of  the  English  borough. 
These  again,  particularly  in  the  north  and  some  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, underwent  great  change,  and  suffered,  in  some  cases,  total  ruin, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Danish  invaders  —  a  people  averse  from  trade  and 
trading  communities,  who  laid  waste  many  then  flourishing  towns^  and 
dispersed  their  inhabitants,  founding  in  their  stead  only  live  boroughs 
of  purely  Danish  origin  —  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
and  Stamford.  The  Danish  population  of  these  towns  was  in  its  turn 
dispersed  by  the  Saxons,  though  traces  were  left  in  them,  as  in  some 
others,  of  Danish  innovations,  of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was 
the  substitution  of  an  hereditary  for  an  elective  magistracy.  Little, 
however,  is  to  be  found  concerning  the  internal  state  of  boroughs  in 
the  historical  remains  of  the  times  preceding  the  Conquest;  and 
though  charters  were  granted  to  some  boroughs  by  the  later  Saxon 
kings,  Domesday  Book  is  the  first  authentic  recoitl  from  which  any 
comprehensive  and  coherent  account  of  their  general  condition,  and 
that  not  without  the  aid  of  contemporary  and  subsequent  documents, 
can  be  derived. 

From  these,  it  would  appear  that  under  the  name  of  boroughs,  which 
applies  also  to  cities,  and  of  which  82  are  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  there  existed,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  a  variety  of  com. 
munities  differing  greatly  in  extent  of  power,  and  in  their  degree  of 
independence  on  the  general  government :  some  few  were,  like  Lon- 
don, almost  separate,  though  tributary  republics;  being,  however, 
upon  the  whole,,  sufficiently  similar  in  their  character  and  constitution 
to  fall  within  the  same  general  description.  To  speak  then  only  of 
the  common  features,  a  borough,  in  these  early  times,  was  a  trading 
community,  that  is,  a  community  established  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying  to  the  neighbourhood  the  common  articles  of  manufacture  or 
commerce ;  being  for  this  purpose  endowed  with  the  necessary  fran- 
chise or  license  of  holding  a  fair  or  market  within  its  precincts,  and 
possessing,  further,  that  degree  of  jurisdiction  within  itself  which  was 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  which  ex- 
empted it  from  the  burthen  of  attendance  upon  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred, and  from  all  duties  and  liabilities  incident  to  other  inhabitants 
of  the  hundred  as  such.  It  was  this  latter  exemption  that  seems  to 
have  constituted  a  borough,  for  the  franchise  of  a  fair  or  market  was 
common  to  them  with  many  other  townships ;  but  every  borough  took 
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nmk  as  a  hundred,'  and  had  within  itself  the  same  court  leet  which 
belonged  to  all  hundreds;  that  is,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  petty 
offences,  jand  the  presentment  of  nuisances ;  to  which  was  also  usually- 
attached  a  court  of  view  of  frank-pledge,  to  which  all  freemen  within 
the  district  were  bound  to  do  suit,  and  there  enter  their  pledges  for 
good  behaviour.  Such  jurisdiction,  though  exercised  for  the  conveni- 
ence and  with  the  assistance  of  the  burgesses,  was,  according  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  boroughs,  exercised  by  the  officer  of  the  King, 
who  was  called  port-reeve  or  borough-reeve,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
deputy  of  the  lord  of  the  leet,  under  the  name  of  bailiff  (a  word,  in  its 
c»riginal  meaning,  equivalent  to  lessee).  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
fines  and  perquisites  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  led  to  the  admlnistra- 
lion  of  justice  being  considered  as  a  property,  belonged  to  the  King 
or  lord  on  whose  behalf  they  were  levied.  In  some  boroughs  which, 
even  in  those  early  times,  were  of  sufficient  size  to  be  divided  into 
wards,  the  alderman  of  each  ward  (an  officer  usually  elective,  but  in 
some  cases  hereditary)  exercised,  in  conjunction  with  the  reeve,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  leet.  In  addition  to  the  lord  of  the  leet,  who,  in 
most  cases,  was  the  King,  there  was  the  lord  of  the  borough,  that  is, 
of  the  land  of  the  borough ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  in  this  sense  the 
borough  might  belong,  from  the  effect  of  partial  alienation,  to  different 
lords ;  or,  at  any  rate,  different  parcels  of  it  might  be  the  property  of 
different  lords;  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  repeated  entries  in 
Domesday  Book,  of  such  a  one  having  so  many  burgesses  in  such  a 
places  and  another  so  many  others,  also  in  the  same  place ;  though, 
ev^i  in  such  cases,  they  continued  in  some  respects,  as,  for  instance,  in 
respect  of  any  common  land  which  belonged  to  them  as  a  community, 
to  hold  of  one  lord,  and  all  of  them,  in  the  last  resort,  held  their  fran- 
chises of  the  King. 

A  borough  also,  as  part  of  a  manor,  or  as  being  itself  a  manor,  was 
subject  to  the  baronial  jurisdiction,  in  civil  matters  of  small  importance^ 
of  the  lord  of  such  manor ;  and,  if  the  borough  comprised,  wholly  or  in 
part,  several  manors,  then  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of  such 
several  manors. 

The  incidents  of  tenure  in  borough  lands  were  originally  the  same 
as  in  other  lands ;  but,  whether  from  the  smallness  of  their  subdivi- 
sions, or  from  the  nature  of  the  employments  in  which  their  occupiers 
were  engaged,  they  escaped  from  the  imposition  of  the  feudal  or  mili- 
tary service,  and  burgage  tenure  retained,  as  stated  in  our  law  books, 
the  character  of  the  ancient  tenure  in  common  socage;  that  is,  tenure 
by  rent  or  service  certain. 

Taking  together  in  one  view  the  incidents  of  jurisdiction  and  of 
ownership,  and  also  of  other  franchises  exercised  within  the  borough, 
but  belonging  to  some  lord,  the  revenue  arising  from  a  borough^  and 
consequently  the  out-goings  to  which  the  burgesses  were  liable,  con- 
sisted, as  enumerated  by  Maddox  in  his  treatise  on  the  Firma  Burgi, 
of  the  rent  or  custom  payable  for  each  tenement  singly,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  levied  from  the  borough  at  large  under  the  name  oigabel; 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  taxes  occasionally  imposed,  the 
tolls  of  fairs  and  markets,  the  profits  of  aldermanries,  the  fees  and 
perquisites  of  courts.    These  were  generally  levied  by  a  bailiff,  acting 
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on  behalf  of  the  King  or  other  lord  of  the  borough  or  franchise,  and 
assisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  borough  jurisdiction. 

It  became  usual  after  the  Conquest  to  grant  out  these  revenues  to 
the  whole,  or  to  a  part  only,  of  the  community,  either  for  ever  at  a 
free  farm  rent,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  Such  grant,  more  particularly 
if  made  to  the  whole  burgesses,  was  a  species  of  enfranchisement,  and 
carried  with  it  the  right,  if  not  before  enjoyed,  of  appointing  the 
officers  who  were  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  and  collect  the  profits 
which  had  thus  become  the  property  of  the  borough.  The  titles  of 
the  officers,  who  had  previously  acted  on  behalf  of  the  King  or  other 
lords,  under  the  name  of  reeve  and  bailiff,  continued  to  be  retained 
(in  many  instances  as  to  that  of  reeve,  and  in  most  instances  as  to  that 
of  bailiff)  till  the  final  remodelling  of  the  municipal  system,  with  the 
common  addition  of  mayor,  —  a  new  municipal  officer,  supposed  to  be 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  whose  name  originally  denoted  the  chief 
or  senior  alderman  of  the  borough.  The  functions  also  of  such  of  the 
old  officers  as  were  still  retained  received  different  modifications  in 
different  places,  so  that  the  same  office  did  not  imply  the  same  duties 
and  station  in  one  borough  which  it  did  in  another. 

These  grants  were  usually  accompanied  with  charters  confirming  or 
defining  the  ancient  franchises,  and  conferring  new  ones ;  such  as  im- 
munity from  all  th^  King's  tolls,  of  which  the  grant  seems  to  have 
constituted  a  free  borough,  as  distinguished  from  a  borough  simply. 
This  immunity  belonged  originally,  without  any  grant,  to  all  boroughs 
which  were  part  of  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  Crown  ;  and  it  ex- 
tended, in  this  case,  to  all  tolls,  whether  levied  by  King  or  subject. 
Exemptions  from  certain  rules  of  common  law  were  also,  in  some  cases, 
granted  by  these  early  charters  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  devising 
property  within  the  borough  :  but  the  descent  of  land  to  the  youngest 
son,  in  exclusion  of  the  elder  brother,  which  prevailed  in  some 
boroughs,  was  founded,  not  on  charter,  but  on  the  peculiar  custom, 
called  Borough- English.  From  the  charters  of  this  period  originate, 
for  the  most  part,  the  civil  jurisdiction  exercised  by  municipal  officers 
in  a  court  of  record ;  and  many  extensions  also  of  their  criminal  juris- 
diction date  from  the  same  time ;  though  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  that  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  the  right  of  holding 
general  and  petty  sessions,  were  granted  to  any  borough.  A  city  only 
differed  from  a  borough  in  being  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who,  in  the 
Saxon  times,  possessed  an  extensive  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, and  assisted  the  earl,  or  sometimes  supplied  his  place,  in  presiding 
over  the  county  court.  Some  cities,  and  even  a  few  boroughs,  were, 
from  time  to  time,  raised  to  the  rank  of  counties ;  that  is,  were,  in  all 
points  of  jurisdiction,  entirely  exempted  and  made  distinct  from  the 
county  in  which  they  were  situate,  and  had  within  themselves  a  court 
in  the  nature  of  a  county  court,  held  by  their  own  sheriffs.  The  par- 
liamentary franchise  by  possession  of  a  freehold  existed  also,  along 
with  the  various  borough  franchises,  in  such  towns  or  cities,  of  which 
there  are  now  seventeen  in  England  and  two  in  Wales. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  persons  of  free  condition,  pos- 
sessing a  tenement  within  the  borough,  residing  within  its  limits, 
and  contributing  to  its  common  charges,  were  originally  (according 
at  least  to  Saxon  usage)  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  bur- 
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gesses,  at  the  court  leet  of  the  borough.  But  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  houses. and  that  of  burgesses  in  the  same  places, 
as  severally  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the 
belief  that  such  right  was  at  that  time  generally  acted  on.  It  is, 
however,  not  improbable  that  the  right  may  have  been  in  such  places 
impaired,  by  neglect  on  one  side,  and  usurpation  on  the  other ;  con- 
sidering that  the  advantages  and  burthens  incident  to  burgesship 
may  have  been  in  such  boroughs  as  had  little  traffic  very  nearly 
balanced.  The  right  may  also  have  been,  even  at  that  early  period, 
restricted,  either  to  the  tenants  of  houses  situate  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  borough  (which  might  be  very  different  from  those  of 
the  borough  as  it  afterwards  existed  under  the  same  municipal  govern- 
ment), or  to  the  tenants  of  houses  built  upon  the  foundations  of  those 
possessed  by  the  original  burgesses,  to  whom  and  to  whose  heirs  the 
franchise  hsid  been  granted.  It  may  also,  not  improbably,  have  been 
confined  to  the  sons  of  burgesses.  It  appears,  however,  that  free 
persons,  residing  or  coming  to  reside  within  the  borough  (and  villains 
having  dwelt  in  the  borough  for  a  year  and  a  day,  unclaimed  by  their 
lords,  stood  upon  the  same  footing),  were  frequently  admitted,  if  not 
to  the  full  burgesship,  at  any  rate  to  a  considerable  share  of  the 
borough  franchises;  subject  to  the  condition  of  inhabitancy  and  con- 
tribution to  the  common  charges,  and  usually  also  upon  payment  of 
some  fine.  So  also  similar  rights  were  acquired  by  apprenticeship, 
or  service  in  trade  for  seven  years,  to  one  already  free  of  the  borough. 
But  apprenticeship  is  not  mentioned  in  any  statute  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  II. ;  and  the  franchise  acquired  by  that  means,  and  in  the 
way  immediately  before  mentioned,  was  more  probably  that  of  mem- 
ber of  the  guild  merchant  than  that  of  burgess. 

The  guild  merchant,  which  existed  in  most  boroughs  of  any  im- 
portance, and  which  has  been  held  by  some  writers  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  borough  itself,  was  an  association,  by  license  or  charter  of 
the  Crown,  of  all  trades  within  the  borough ;  —  it  was,  in  fact,  an  in- 
corporation for  trading  purposes  of  the  borough  itself.  Its  members 
being  possessed  of  peculiar  privileges,  and  having  also,  in  some 
matters  relating  to  trade,  the  benefit  of  a  separate  jurisdiction,  exer- 
cised by  their  own  officers  in  their  own  guildhall,  generally  succeeded 
in  engrossing  whatever  privileges  and  jurisdiction  originally  belonged 
to  the  burgesses ;  so  that  the  borough  itself  became  lost,  and  merged 
in  the  guild  merchant  The  substitution  of  the  title  of  freeman  for  that 
of  burgess,  which  took  place  in  many  boroughs,  appears  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  change,  and  to  have  originated  in  the  custom 
of  admitting  the  free  inhabitants  or  residents,  either  after  apprentice- 
ship, or  in  the  way  of  purchase,  to  be  members  of  the  guild.  After 
the  consolidation  of  the  borough  with  the  guilds  merchant  had  ren- 
dered such  admission  equivalent  to  enrolment  on  the  burgess  list,  the 
right  of  conferring,  in  this  way,  the  freedom  of  the  borough  devolved 
upon  the  mayor,  in  some  instances  alone,  in  others  conjointly  with 
other  municipal  officers ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  such  power 
was  discretionary  in  their  hands. 

In  many  places  a  similar  right  to  the  burgesship,  or  freedom  of  the 
borough,  was  successfully  asserted  by  the  guild  of  separate  trades,  — 
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These  select  bodies  not  only  engrossed  the  municipal  power,  but  the 
very  name  and  being  of  the  corporation.  The  freemen  and  common- 
alty of  burgesses  ceased  to  be  considered  as  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration, though  they  still  retained  their  valuable  rights  and  exemptions, 
and  possessed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  rights  of  election  and 
eligibility  to  municipsd  offices. 

The  further  effect  of  such  a  change  was  to  vest  in  the  new  corpo- 
rate body  the  common  property  of  the  borough ;  both  such  as  had 
originally  belonged  to  it,  and  such  as  had  at  any  time  been  added  to 
it,  under  the  vague  and  general  description  of  burgesses  or  men  of  the 
borough ;  but  this  property  remained  subject  to  any  charges  for  the 
benefit  of  the  burgesses  or  freemen  which  usage  had  established ;  and 
its  amount  was  small  compared  \idth  what  was  acquired  by  the  corpo- 
rations after  their  distinct  and  separate  existence  had  been  finally 
acknowledged.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  property  actually 
vested  in  municipal  corporations,  both  as  their  own  or  upon  charitable 
trusts,  was  acquired  between  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I.  and  the  Revolu- 
tion,— a  period  fertile  in  all  sorts  of  charitable  and  corporate  found- 
ations. The  right  of  making  by-laws,  and  of  taxing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  for  the  purposes  of  paving,  lighting,  and  police,  passed 
also  to  the  corporation  by  virtue  of  their  new  charters.  But  the 
most  important,  and,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  the  most  abused  of 
the  powers  to  which  they  succeeded,  was  that  of  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  burgesses  or  freemen. 

The  different  modes  of  obtaining  such  admission  in  more  ancient 
times  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  governing  corporations, 
which  succeeded  to  the  older  municipal  bodies,  continued  to  recognise 
such  claims  to  participate  in  municipal  rights  as  rested  upon  personal 
qualification,  such  as  birth  and  apprenticeship,  and  had  been  firmly 
established  by  local  custom ;  though  in  some  places  a  farther  condition 
of  election  was  imposed  upon  persons  so  qualified,  and  in  many  others 
a  fine  was  exacted  from  them  on  admission.  But  the  corporations, 
while  they  recognised  more  or  less  fully  these  rights,  assumed  to 
themselves  a  discretionary  power  (which  probably  had  been  long  grow- 
ing up  in  many  places  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  rights  to  admission)  of 
admitting  to  the  freedom  or  burgesship  whom  they  liked,  whether  resi- 
dent or  not,  and  whether  upon  free  gift  or  purchase;  and  this  power 
was  finally  so  used  as  to  diminish  very  much  the  number  of  freemen 
or  burgesses,  and  to  secure  the  paramount  influence  of  the  corpo- 
ration. In  some  places,  indeed,  particularly  such  as  had  not  been 
anciently  boroughs,  or  had  not  possessed  a  merchant  guild,  or  any 
separate  g^ild,  there  were  no  burgesses  or  freemen  besides  the  ruling 
corporation  itself;  and  in  others  there  were  no  means  of  acquiring  the 
freedom  except  by  election  of  the  corporation ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  few  places  the  municipal  rights  remained  common  to 
all  inhabitant  householders.  Upon  the  whole,  the  general  operation 
of  the  governing  charters  was  not  only  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
select  few,  but  greatly  to  restrict  the  numbers  of  the  commonalty  of 
the  borough;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  motive 
which  induced  the  Crown  to  co-operate  in  such  a  course  was  to  confine 
the  parliamentary  franchise  within  the  same  narrow  limits  as  the 
municipal ;  or,  at  any  rate,  virtually  to  place  it  at  the  dbposal  of  the 
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governing  ^corporate  body,  vhich,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  more  easily 
sabject  to  the  control  either  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
great  noblemen  in  the  interest  of  the  court  The  belief  in  this  motive 
is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  during  the  period  to  which 
we  refer  many  insignificant  places  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  parlia- 
mentary boroughs ;  and  it  became  usual  for  the  nobles,  whose  feudal 
power  had  greatly  declined,  to  connect  themselves,  under  the  name 
of  high  steward  or  by  the  office  of  recorder,  with  the  boroughs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  possessions. 

Such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  limit  the  right  of 
election,  where  it  was  before  enjoyed,  were  successfully  resisted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  time  of  James  I. ;  the  celebrated  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  presided  over  by  Serjeant  Glanville,  having 
resolved,  and  the  resolution  being  adopted  by  the  House,  that  crown 
charters,  so  far  as  they  assumed  to  modify  the  parliamentary  franchise^ 
were  altogether  void.  The  principle,  however,  was  only  applied 
practically  to  such  cases  as  were  brought  before  the  House  upon 
petition  ;  and  even  as  to  them  it  left  untouched  various  limitations  of 
the  elective  rights,  which  usage  had  in  a  manner  sanctioned ;  while  in 
other  places  it  had  established  an  extension  of  the  rights  beyond  the 
pale  of  burgesses.  The  parliamentary  franchise  then  was  still  left 
(and  remained  till  the  great  and  general  change  recently  effected)  a 
matter  not  so  much  of  general  law  as  of  local  custom ;  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  remarkable  varieties. 

There  was,  first,  the  right  by  inhabitancy,  which  belonged  either 
to  all  persons  of  full  age  habitually  resident,  or  to  ail  inhabitants 
procuring  their  own  diet,  who  were  called  potwallers,  t.  e,  pot  boilers ; 
or  to  ail  inhabitants  paying  <<  scot  and  lot"  (of  which  the  meaning  in 
later  times  has  been  held  to  be  "  the  parochial  rates")  ;  or  lastly,  to  all 
inhabitant  householders,  -^  exclusively,  in  each  case,  of  servants  and 
lodgers. 

There  were  next  the  rights  by  tenure,  which  belonged  either  to 
freeholders  of  property  within  the  borough,  in  some  instances  of  the 
value  of  40».,  and  in  others  without  any  restriction  as  to  value. 
(This  freehold  franchise  is  said  to  have  existed  in  nearly  one  eighth 
of  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.)  The  other  species  of  franchise  by 
tenure  was  that  of  the  burgage  holders ;  which  is  said  by  Blackstone 
to  have  existed  in  twenty-eight  boroughs ;  a  burgage  being  for  this 
purpose  an  undivided  and  undividable  tenement,  which  has  immemo- 
rially  conferred  upon  its  possessor,  having  a  freehold  interest  in  it, 
the  right  of  voting.  The  third  class  of  franchise  is  that  depending  upon 
personal  qualification,  which  belonged  generally  to  the  governing 
corporate  body,  as  it  did  in  many  cases  exclusively ;  but  more  com- 
monly to  them  in  common  with  the  burgesses  or  freemen,  who  were 
a  part,  or  at  any  rate  an  offspring,  of  the  corporation ;  or  to  the 
freemen  of  particular  guilds  not  connected  with  the  corporation,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  city  of  Wells. 

Most  of  these  different  franchises  might,  and  many  often  did, 
co-exist  in  the  same  borough ;  while  in  other  cases  there  was  but  a 
■ingle  species  of  franchise,  created  either  by  usage,  or  by  successive 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  era  of  Glanville  to  the 
present  day.    From  that  time  the  municipal  franchise  of  boroughs 
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iiccomes  very  distinct  from  the  parliamentary ;  the  right  of  the  Crovn 
to  modify  by  its  charters  the  manicipal  franchiscy  which  originally  had 
proceeded  from  it,  was  not  then  called  in  question ;  nor  were  there  in 
fact  any  parties  interested  to  contest  it;  as  those,  to  whom  the 
expressly  restrictive  charters  were  granted,  had  already  succeeded  in 
engrossing  those  rights  and  franchises  which  had  been  more  vaguely 
•conferred  by  older  grants,  and  might  therefore,  not  without  some 
•reasonable  pretence,  assume  to  surrender  them.  This  scheme  of 
narrowing  the  basis  of  the  corporate  constitution  continued  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Crown  and  corporate  bodies  jointly  till  the  Revolution ; 
at  which  epoch  it  had  reached  its  height,  being  established,  with  few 
•exceptions,  and  in  different  degrees  of  closeness,  in  every  incorporated 
borough  in  the  kingdom. 

No  particular  event  of  great  note  in  the  history  of  corporations 
occurs  during  this  period  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  shortly  after 
whose  restoration  were  passed  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  with 
the  immediate  object  of  excluding  from  corporations  the  Presbyterian 
party,  into  whose  hands  they  had  mostly  fallen  during  the  Common- 
wealth. The  latter  end  of  the  same  reign  is  still  more  remarkable 
for  the  issuing  of  the  celebrated  writs  of  quo  warranto}  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  subject  corporations  to  its  control,  by 
forcing  them  to  surrender  their  charters  and  accept  new  ones,  in 
which  the  right  should  be  reserved  to  the  Crown  of  nominating  and 
removing  the  chief  corporate  officers.  The  attempt  had  already  suo- 
•ceeded,  in  some  few  instances,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  reign. 
The  particulars  of  this  struggle,  or  rather  aggression,  which  was  more 
liable  to  censure  on  constitutional  than  on  legal  grounds,  belong  to 
the  general  history  of  the  country ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that 
after  a  great  majority  of  corporations  of  considerable  towns  had, 
either  through  fear  of  the  Crown,  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  judges,  or  from  less  excusable  motives,  surrendered,  or 
forfeited  by  non-appearance,  their  corporate  existence,  and  had  in 
many  cases  accepted  such  new  charters  as  the  Crown  chose  to  confer 
on  them,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  James  II.,  on  the  eve  of  his 
deposition,  by  which  all  such  new  charters  were  recalled ;  all  the  old 
ones,  of  which  the  surrender  or  forfeiture  had  not  been  legally  con>- 
pleted,  were  revived,  and  such  as  had  been  cancelled  were  regranted. 
This  proclamation,  which,  though  failing  of  its  immediate  object,  was  al- 
lowed, subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  to  have  the  force  of  law,  replaced 
the  corporate  system  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  beginning  of 
these  proceedings.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  few 
places  did  not  accept  their  old  charters,  but  continued  boroughs 
without  a  corporation ;  and  these  transactions  are  further  important 
as  having  given  rise,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  a  full  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  corporate  law,  which  established  that  a  corpora- 
tion might  eiUier  surrender  by  its  option,  or  forfeit  by  its  misconduct, 
its  franchise  and  its  very  existence. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Revolution  to  within 
these  few  years,  little  or  no  change  took  place  in  the  municipal  con- 
stitution of  corporations :  indeed,  they  appear  but  little  in  history  in 
their  municipal  character ;  but  their  political  importance,  as  rulers  of 
boroughs,  then  rose  to  its  greatest  height^  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
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power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  habitual  connection  of  cor* 
porations  with  some  powerful  family,  residing  or  having  possessions  in 
their  yicinity,  has  already  been  pointed  out*  In  the  period  of  which 
we  now  speak  that  connection  had  been  so  long  established,  and  its 
ties  had  been  drawn  so  close,  that  many  boroughs,  in  which  either 
the  elective  franchise  was  literally  confined  to  the  members  of  a  close 
corporation,  or  in  which  the  influence  of  such  a  corporation  was 
beyond  all  dispute  paramount,  became,  in  reality,  the  property  of 
private  families,  and,  as  such,  a  source  of  revenue,  and  a  subject  of 
sale*  These  were  called  close  boroughs.  In  other  places,  where 
either  the  corporation  itself  was  popular  in  its  constitution,  or  the 
dective  franchise  too  widely  diffused  to  be  under  its  control,  there 
prevailed  a  practice  of  open  bribery,  which  was  carried  to  the  height 
of  a  regular  traffic  in  votes.  These  were  called  rotten  boroughs,  though 
very  few  were  so  shameless  in  their  venality  as  not  to  retain  some 
political  preference.  The  richer  and  more  populous  boroughs  be- 
longed, of  course,  to  neither  of  these  classes ;  and  many  of  the  middling 
corporations  retained  a  considerable  share  both  of  independence  and 
int^rity.  The  direction  in  which  that  power  was  exerted  was,  of  late 
years,  decidedly  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Tory  party ;  partly  from 
the  natural  leaning  of  corporations,  which  were  oligarchical  in  their 
own  constitution ;  partly  from  the  accident,  if  it  could  be  called  sd» 
which  had  connected  most  of  them  with  families  of  Tory  opinions ; 
partly  also,  from  the  effect  of  the  laws  before  mentioned,  under  the 
name  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which,  nomindly  at  least, 
confined  their  privileges  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  in  1 828.  The  Reform 
Act,  2  &  3  W.  IV.  c.  45.,  deprived  fifly-six  boroughs,  the  lowest  on  a 
joint  scale  of  population  and  property,  of  the  right  of  returning  mem- 
bers, and  one  member  only  was  left  to  thirty  others ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  twenty-four  of  the  most  important  towns  hitherto  unre- 
presented were  endowed  with  two,  and  twenty  others  with  one  repre- 
sentative :  and  in  all  boroughs,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new,  the  elective 
franchise  was  given  to  householders  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/.  and 
upwards,  with  the  reservation  in  the  old  boroughs  of  the  parliamentary 
rights  of  freemen,  subject  to  the  condition  of  residence ;  and  with  the 
further  proviso,  that  none  should  for  the  future  become  freemen  for 
this  purpose  but  by  birth  or  servitude ;  but  all  rights  of  voting  before 
acquired,  in  whatever  way,  were  saved  to  their  present  possessors,  with 
the  further  condition  of  residence.  The  municipal  constitution  of 
boroughs  was  as  yet  untouched ;  but  in  the  year  1833,  a  royal  com- 
mission was  issued,  in  compliance  with  an  Address  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  commissioners  to  whom  it  was  directed, 
early  in  1835,  presented  their  Report,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  statements  and  results :  — 

That  the  borough  franchises  and  property  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, vested  in  small,  and  for  the  most  part  self-elected  corporate 
bodies,  in  such  manner  as  before  mentioned. 

That  the  freemen  or  free  burgesses,  where  there  existed  such  a  class, 
were  not  usually  considered  as  members  of  the  corporation,  though 
having  in  almost  all  boroughs,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  certain 
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rights  of  election 'and  eligibility  to  corporate  offices.  That  they  were 
generally  but  a  small,  and  often  the  least  wealthy  and  independent 
part  of  the  population  of  the  borough ;  in  proof  of  which  it  was  stated, 
that  in  sixteen  of  the  most  populous  boroughs  having  corporations 
the  aggregate  population  of  all  was  659,431,  while  the  whole  number 
of  freemen  was  only  34',697  ;  the  proportion  between  the  two  num- 
bers being  nearly  as  that  of  19  to  1 ;  but  allowance  should  be  made 
in  the  larger  number  for  domestics  and  women. 

That  the  higher  corporate  officers  were  considered  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  legislative  body.  That  there  were  in  all  corporations  in- 
ferior officers,  whose  functions  had  altogether  ceased,  but  who  never- 
theless continued  to  be  elected  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  their 
charters. 

That  the  jurisdicHariy  arising  as  it  did  from  particular  charters,  in 
which  no  general  system  had  been  followed,  varied  in  many  places 
inversely  to  the  population  and  importance  of  the  places  in  which  it 
was  established ;  being  most  extensive  in  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs, 
most  restricted  in  some  of  the  largest. 

That  the  property  of  corporations  consisted  of  lands,  tithes,  and 
other  property  of  the  same  description.  That  they  had  also  revenues 
arising  from  the  tolls  of  markets  and  fairs,  from  duties  on  export  and 
import  of  goods,  usually  called  town  dues ;  from  quay  dues,  and  an- 
chorage dues;  from  fees  payable  on  admission  of  burgesses  and 
officers,  and  from  fines  imposed  for  refusal  to  serve  in  corporate 
offices.  That  such  property  was  not  generally  adequate  to  the  ful- 
filment of  municipal  purposes ;  and  that  in  some  places  a  borough 
rate,  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate,  was  levied  from  the  inhabitants 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency.  That  in  parliamentary  boroughis, 
the  municipal  expenses  had  been  in  many  instances,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  defrayed  by  the  patron  of  the  borough.  That  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act  this  assistance  had  been  discontinued  in  such 
boroughs  as  had  been  disfranchised,  and  that  in  consequence  some  of 
these  boroughs  had  ceased  to  maintain  any  municipal  institutions 
whatever.  That  the  corporations  had  also  in  many  cases  property 
vested  in  them  upon  trust  for  charitable  purposes  ;  and  had,  moreover, 
considerable  patronage,  both  lay,  as  of  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
ecclesiastical,  as  of  livings. 

That  the  freemen  had,  in  many  cases,  claims  upon  the  property 
vested  in  the  corporation,  in  the  shape  of  rights  of  common,  &c.  &c., 
and  were  entitled,  in  some  places,  to  pecuniary  assistance  upon  certain 
occasions.  That  they  were  also  generally  entitled  to  exemptions  from 
tolls  and  town  dues ;  and  had  in  some  places  exclusive  rights  of 
trading.  That  the  freemen  commonly,  and  in  some  places  the  inha- 
bitants at  large  also,  claimed  to  be  exempted  from  serving  upon 
county  juries,  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  liable  as  free- 
holders of  their  respective  counties. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  such  powers,  franchises,  and 
property  were  exercised  and  administered,  it  appeared  from  the  Re- 
port— 

That  the  power  of  mdking  Jreemen,  so  far  as  it  was  discretionary  in 
the  corporation,  was  chiefly  exercised  by  them,  and  that  the  freedom 
also  was  commonly  claimed,  for  political  purposes ;  as  was  shown  by 
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the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions,  which  generally  took 
place  on  the  approach  of  a  general  election  ;  which  was  evidenced  by  a 
table  containing  the  aggregate  number  of  freemen  admitted  in  128 
principal  boroughs,  exclusive  of  London  and  Preston,  from  the  year 
1800  to  the  year  1831,  the  lowest  number  admitted  being  1256  in 
the  year  1808,  the  highest  10,797  in  the  year  1826.  That  the  free- 
meu  were  in  many  instances  selected  from  the  poorer  and  more 
dependent  classes. 

That  evil  had  arisen  from  the  union  of  offices  not  properly  "com- 
patible, as  that  of  mayor  with  that  of  magistrate  or  that  of  coroner* 
That  in  the  appointment  of  corporate  officers,  as  well  those  having 
jurisdiction  as  others,  more  regard  was  paid  to  the  party  claims  than 
to  the  capacity  of  those  selected. 

That  improper  and  incompetent  persons  had  been  in  many  in- 
stances intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  corporate  Jurisdiction  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  and  other  causes,  such  as  the  unwillingness 
of  the  corporation  to  undertake  responsibility,  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality attaching  to  the  juries  selected  from  the  freemen,  the  expen- 
siveness  of  the  proceedings  in  civil  matters,  and  in  criminal  matters 
the  bad  state  of  the  borough  gaols  acting  upon  the  humane  feelings 
of  prosecutors,  such  jurisdiction  had,  in  most  places,  excepting  those 
in  which  it  was  exclusive,  fallen  into  comparative  disuse. 

That  in  the  disposal  of  their  property ^  corporations  did  not,  except 
in  very  few  instances,  recognise  any  obligation  to  apply  it  to  public 
purposes,  though  in  practice  many  corporations  had  undertaken  works 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  borough.  That  in  most  instances  the 
property  of  the  corporation  was,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  and  their  families.  That  much  of  it  was 
consumed  in  feasts  or  entertainments,  or  in  extravagant  salaries  to  the 
corporate  officers ;  and  that  in  some  instances  the  corporate  funds  had 
been  largely  applied  for  electioneering  purposes.  That  apart  from 
any  corrupt  application,  the  expenditure  of  corporate  funds  had  been 
very  generally  improvident ;  and  that  many  corporations  were  con- 
siderably in  debt*  That  the  funds  vested  in  corporations  for  charitable 
purposes  had  been  venr  commonly,  wholly  or  in  part,  misapplied  and 
diverted  to  the  use  of  the  corporation ;  and  that,  in  the  selection  of 
objects  of  charity  or  patronage,  undue  regard  had  been  paid  to  the 
votes  or  political  services  of  applicants ;  and  that  they  had  in  other 
respects  neglected  the  proper  superintendence  of  the  charities  subject 
to  their  visitation. 

That  the  corporations  had  very  generally  proved  inadequate  duly 
to  fulfil  such  purposes  of  local  government  as  police,  paving,  and 
lighting;  and  that  the  management  of  these  matters  were,  particularly 
in  the  larger  towns,  usually  committed  to  distinct  bodies  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament 

The  commissioners  concluded  their  report  by  representing  that  the 
existing  municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales  neither  pos- 
sessed nor  deserved  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that 
a  thorough  reform  must  be  effected  in  them  before  they  became  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  might  become,  useful  and  efficient  instruments 
of  local  government 
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Founded  upon  this  Report,  a  bill  was,  early  in  the  session  of  |835f 
introduced  by  the  administration  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  which 
having  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  having  encountered 
great  opposition,  and  undergone  considerable  alteration  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  finally  passed  into  a  law  on  the  5th  of  September  in  the 
scune  year.  By  this  act,  which  embraces  in  its  provisions  178  of  the 
municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  and  which  came  finally 
into  operation  on  the  last  day  of  1835,  the  actual  corporation  in  every 
place  to  which  it  applied  was  dissolved,  and  replaced  by  a  municipal 
body  consisting  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  which  was  thence- 
forth  to  be  the  style  of  all  such  municipal  corporations,  and  of  which 
the  constitution  and  form  of  government  are  regulated  by  the  following 
provisions :  — ^ 

AU  who  for  three  years  have  occupied  a  house  or  shop  within  the 
limits,  and  who,  during  that  period,  have  habitually  resided  within 
seven  miles  of  such  limits,  and  have  also  during  the  same  time  been 
rated  to  the  poor  of  some  parish  in  the  borough,  are  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  burgesses*  These  elect  the  councillors,  whose 
qualification  for  the  office  in  boroughs  divided  into  four  or  more 
wards  is  1000/.  capital,  or  to  be  rated  at  30/.  annual  value:  in 
boroughs  of  inferior  size,  half  these  sums  respectively.  The  number 
of  councillors  is  fixed  by  the  act  for  each  borough,  and  one  third  of 
them  go  out  of  office  every  year.  The  councillors  elect  aldermen, 
whose  number  is  one  third  of  that  of  the  councillors,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  they  compose  the  town  council.  Half  of  the  aldermen  go 
out  of  office  every  third  year :  out  of  the  aldermen  the  council  elect 
the  mayor,  whose  ofiice  is  annual,  with  a  capability  of  re-election^ 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  preside  over  the  council. 

To  this  town  council,  composed  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors, 
are  transferred  the  municipal  powers  and  functions  of  the  corporation 
which  they  succeed,  curtailed  in  some  respects,  extended  in  others. 
The  curtailment  is  chiefly  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  which  is  no  longer  to 
be  exercised  by  the  officers  of  corporations,  save  by  express  delegation 
of  the  Crown :  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  empowers 
the  King  to  issue  his  commission  of  the  peace  to  128  boroughs  named 
in  it,  without  any  expression  of  a  wish  on  their  part,  and  to  50  others 
also  named,  upon  special  petition  from  them.  The  King  is  also  em- 
powered to  appoint,  upon  like  petition  from  any  borough,  a  police 
magistrate,  with  a  salary  to  be  first  provided  by  the  town  council  out 
of  the  borough  funds,  and  also  to  nominate  a  recorder  in  such 
boroughs  as  shall  present  a  petition  in  that  behalf,  showing  sufficient 
ground  for  the  request,  and  stating  the  salary  they  are  willing  to  pay ; 
such  recorder,  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  five  years'  standing,  to  have 
the  power  of  holding  quarter  sessions,  in  which  he  is  to  be  sole  judge, 
equal  in  extent  of  jurisdiction  to  the  quarter  sessions  of  a  county. 

The  municipal  functions  of  the  new  town  councils  are  increased  by 
the  cessation  of  the  powers  conferred  by  local  acts  for  paving,  lighting, 
and  police ;  the  latter  power,  which  b  committed  to  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  and  a  sufficient  number  of  councillors,  being  specially  made 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department 
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Id  the  tovn  council  also  ia  vested  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the 
old  corporatioii,  except  tolls,  which  are  abolished,  to  be  admiaiatered 
by  them,  as  well  as  any  proceeds  which  may  accrue  from  the  corporate 
jarisdictioi]  for  the  genend  purposea  of  the  borough,  and  subject  to  the 
control  and  inspection  of  auditors  appointed  by  t^e  burgesses  at  large^ 
Bat  the  town  council  were  required  to  sell  all  adTowsous,  in  order  to 
avoid  religious  animosities,  and  to  appoint  trustees  of  all  property  held 
by  them  for  charitable  uses. 

One  only  of  the  ancient  fhuchises  is  left  untouched :  that  is,  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  freemen  or  free  burgesses,  as  retained  by  tJie 
Reform  Act ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  all  rights  of  property  and  valu- 
able exemption*  are.  reserved  to  existing  freemen,  and  all  rights  of 
property  simply  to  all  who  shall  hereatler  become  freemen  by  birth, 
Durriage,  or  ftpprenticeship,  though  no  -longer' en  titled  as  such  to  any 
place  in  the  municipal  constitution.  It  was  further  provided  that  all 
officers  of  the  old  corporations,  such  as  town  clerks,  bailiffs,  treasurers, 
or  chamberlains,  discontinued  by  the  new  town  council,  should  receive 
compensation,  regard  being  had  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment, 
and  their  term  or  interest  in  their  office. 

By  this  act  a  power  is  reserved  to  the  Crown  of  granting  charters  to 
boroDghs  or  towns  not  incorporated ;  and  such  power  will  doubtless, 
«hen  occasion  arises,  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  system  just 
described. 


The  above  table  is  made  out  from  those  in  Messrs.  Merewetfaer  and 
Stephens'  valuable  irork  on  boroughs ;  and  ia  useful  as  showing  the 
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successive  growth  of  corporations  and  boroughs.  But  as  many  of  the 
places  to  which  it  refers  have  fallen  into  decay,  it  is  not  applicable  to 
their  present  condition ;  upon  which  more  recent  and  accurate  in- 
formation may  be  found  in  the  Appendixes  to  the  Report  of  the  Cor* 
poration  Conmiissioners,  according  to  which  it  appears 

That  the  number  of  municipal  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales, 

concerning  which  they  instituted  any  inquiry,  was        -       -  285 

Of  which  England  had  2S1 ,  and  Wales  54. 

Of  these  there  were,  in  England,  towns  counties  in  themselves    -  17 

Ditto  in  Wales  -  -  -  -  2 

And  of  the  whole  there  were,  parliamentary  and  municipal,  in 

England  ......  137 

Ditto  in  Wales  ...  -  .  -       41 

Municipal  only  in  England  -  -  -  -       94 

Ditto  in  Wales  ...  .  -        -       13 


285 

In  additfon  to  these  285  municipal  boroughs,  there  were 

Boroughs  that  were  parliamentary  and  notmunicipal,  in  England  53 

(of  which  22  existed  before  the  Reform  Bill.) 
Ditto  in  Wales        -  -  ...  16 

Of  these  285,  39  are  stated  by  the  commissioners  to  have  been 
municipal  only  in  name :  of  the  remaining  246,  no  accounts  were  re- 
ceived from  8,  and  1  (London)  was  not  included  in  the  Report,  leav- 
ing 237,  of  which  the  total  population  is  stated  to  be  2,028,613.  The 
aggregate  property  of  315  (there  being  in  17  no  property,  and  5  in 
which  it  could  not  be  accurately  stated)  was,  per  annum,  366,948/.  lOs, 
Of  this  sum,  that  of  the  boroughs  on  the  northern  circuit  of  the  Com- 
missioners amounted  to  94,703/1 ;  and  that  of  those  on  the  north- 
western to  100,704</1 


CHAPTER  VI.  —  Constitution,  Courts,  etc.,  op  Scotland. 


Sect.  I.     Constitution  and  Hepresentcttive  St/stem  of  Scotland, 

From  the  earliest  period  to  which  Scottish  records  ascend,  the  form 
of  the  monarchy  is  limited.  The  King  acts  with  the  concurrence  of 
of  his  Great  Council^  which,  as  in  England  and  other  nations,  was 
originally  his  Feudal  Courts  and  formed  of  those  vassals  whose  duty 
rather  than  privilege  it  was  to  attend  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Scottish  constitution,  retaining  the  feudal  law  of  property, 
always  retained  the  principle,  derived  from  this  origin  of  Parliament, 
of  recognising  a  right  in  none  but  the  inunediate  vassals  of  the  Crown 
to  appear  in  the  National  Council  personally,  or  by  representatives. 

In  the  earlier  Scottish  parliaments,  where  all  attended  personally, 
we  find  the  assemblies  composed  of  the  prelates,  the  earls  and  greater 
barons,  and  the  lesser  barons :  the  last-named  class  being  those  Crown 
vassab  or  freeholders,  who,  as  such,  formed  part  of  parliament,  but  had 
not  received  any  of  those  honours  or  titles  which  distinguished  the  no-» 
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hS&tf.  The  right  or  obligatton  of  appearing  by  representatives  was  first 
granted  to  a  cbiss  of  Crown  vassals,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  origi- 
nally formed  a  part  of  the  Council,  and,  indeed,  could  be  admitted 
only  by  deputies*  These  were  the  Royal  Boroughs,  the  date  of 
whose  introduction  into  Parliament  is  obscure — some  traces  of  it 
spearing  during  the  invasion  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  to  whom  one 
author  attributes  their  admission ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  James  II.  that  the  boroughs  begin  to  appear  regularly 
as  constituent  members  at  the  meetings  of  ike  estates.  Represent- 
atives were  permitted  to  the  freeholders,  or  lesser  barons,  by  James  I., 
in  the  year  H^T,  by  a  statute  which  dispenses  with  their  attendance* 
provided  they  send  from  each  shire,  according  to  its  size,  two  or 
more  commissioners.  This  statute  seems  to  have  had  little  effect ; 
and  knights  of  the  shire  were  finally  and  imperatively  established 
only  by  James  VI.,  in  1587.  Between  the  rise  of  the  Ileformation» 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  spiritual  estate  was  exposed  to  many 
revolutions.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  did  not 
require  for  its  clergy  a  representation  in  the  national  council ;  and  as 
often  as  Presbyterianism  gained  the  ascendancy,  the  prelates  were 
expelled  from  Parliament  At  last,  in  the  Convention  of  1689^ 
prelacy,  and  all  superiority  of  office  in  the  church  above  presbyters, 
was  abolbhed. 

The  meeting  of  estates,  which  made  offer  of  the  crown  to  William 
and  Mary,  was  declared  a  Parliament,  and  sat  and  deliberated  in  the 
form  acknowledged  as  constitutional.  This  Parliament  consisted  of 
the  nobility  and  the  commissioners  for  the  shires  and  boroughs ;  but 
it  differed  in  several  important  points  from  the  Parliament  of  England. 
In  the  first  place  there  was  no  separation  of  the  Peers  from  the 
Commons— > the  Parliament  formed  but  one  chamber.  This  mixing  up 
of  the  two  estates  in  one  deliberative  body  was  not  remonstrated  against, 
and  continued  as  long  as  the  Scotch  Parliament  existed ;  and  the  Revo^ 
lution  Pariiament,  and  those  that  followed  it,  recognised,  secondly,  a 
right  in  eight  of  the  officers  of  stete  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament,  in 
virtue  of  their  office.  This  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  conferred 
or  fixed  by  an  act  passed  in  1617,  which  enumerated,  as  the  state 
officers  to  whom  the  right  belonged,  —  The  High  Treasurer,  the 
Treasurer  Depute,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  the  Master  of  Requests,  the  Clerk  Register,  the  Justice  Clerk, 
and  the  King's  Advocate.  If  any  of  these  offices  were  put  in  com- 
mission, the  King  was  authorised  to  name  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament.  An  act  of  1633  ratified  this  statute, 
and  recognised  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  President  of  the  house ;  and 
these  arrangements  were  acquiesced  in  till  the  Union.  It  may  be 
noticed,  as  a  third  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  constitution,  that  the 
Commons  never  acquired  the  right  of  determining  by  themselves  even 
on  the  supplies,  though  the  English  Commons  had  esteblished  this 
right  in  their  representatives.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  anti- 
quaries, whether  each  state  did  not  vote  separately ;  but,  at  all  events^ 
it  seems  clear  that  none  had  a  veto.  There  was  another  peculiar 
arrangement,  which  existed  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  for  at  least  ^Lve 
reigns,  but  was  denounced  by  the  Convention  of  1689  as  unconstitu- 
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tional,  and  formed  the  very  first  article  in  their  list  of  grievances. 
This  was  the  committee  known  by  the  name  of  "  Lords  of  the 
Articles;"  a  body  which,  after  the  Restoration,  reduced  Parlia* 
ment  to  a  cipher.  After  this  committee  had  reached  its  maturity, 
the  usual  plan  was  for  Parliament  to  meet  only  two  days :  the  first 
for  the  purpose  of  electing,  or  having  elected,  the  Committee  of 
Articles,  by  whom  the  whole  business  of  the  session  was  transacted ; 
and  when  its  work  was  over,  Parliament  met  one  day  more,  and 
ratified  the  acts  which  the  committee  had  prepared.  The  invention 
was  convenient  for  the  barons,  who  disliked  parliamentary  debates ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  safe,  so  long  as  the  original  mode  of  choosing  the 
committee  was  adhered  to,  which  was,  that  each  estate  chose  an 
equal  number  of  members  of  its  own  body.  But  the  Crown  did 
not  long  abstain  from  interfering  with  what  was  likely  to  prove 
a  useful  instrument  of  government.  The  nomination  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles  was  in  its  hands,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  certainly  in  that  of  her  son ;  and  although  the  royal  nomi« 
nation  seems  then  to  have  encountered  occasional  opposition,  it 
was  conceded  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Restoration  Parliament, 
and  subsisted  without  alteration  till  the  Revolution.  The  Crown  did 
not  openly  choose  the  members :  various  artifices  were  resorted  to ; 
the  most  usual  of  which  was  to  devolve  the  task  on  the  bbhops. 
These  chose  eight  noblemen ;  and  these,  again,  eight  bishops ;  and 
the  sixteen  members  of  the  committee  so  chosen,  met  and  elected 
eight  commissioners  for  shires,  and  eight  burgesses.  And  after  all 
this  preparation,  it  would  appear  that  the  committee  was  not  com- 
plete till  an  order  of  the  King  added  the  ofiicers  of  state  to  it. 
The  Committee  of  Articles  was  abolished  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Parliament,  formed  out  of  the  Convention,  the  right  of  the  house 
being,  at  the  same  time,  recognised  to  elect  at  pleasure  committees 
for  all  necessary  business ;  the  committees  to  consist  of  an  equal 
number  chosen  by  each  of  the  three  estates ;  and  the  Crown  to  have 
the  power  of  appointing  ofiicers  of  state  to  attend  in  such  committees, 
but  without  a  vote.* 

The  powers  assumed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  fiuctuated  according 
to  the  times ;  but,  in  its  earlier  periods,  we  find  it  challenging,  and 
allowed  to  exercise  some  unusual  encroachments  on,  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. It  is  asserted  that,  by  the  older  constitution  of  Scotland, 
the  King  possessed  neither  a  veto,  nor  the  power  of  making  peace  or 
war  without  consent  of  Parliament.  As  to  the  latter  branch  of 
the  prerogative,  it  mattered  little  whether  it  were  recognised  theoreti- 
cally or  not,  so  long  as  the  Crown  possessed  no  standing  army  ;  and 
in  Scotland  the  Crown  had  none  till  1662.  The  assertion,  that  the 
King  was  bound  to  ratify,  by  touch  of  the  sceptre,  all  acts  which 
the  Parliament  brought  to  him,  is  admitted  by  James  VL  himself, 
in  a  speech  to  the  English  Commons,  in  which  he  congratulates 
himself  that  his  command  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  made  the  limi- 
tation quite  nominal.     The  Parliament  took  advantage  of  the  difii- 

•  For  further  information  ns  to  the  Lords  of  tlio  Articles,  see  Hobertson's  Scot' 
land.  Book  i.  ;  the  note  No.  ^29.  in  tlic  Work  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  on  the  Pybiie 
Law  of  Scotlandf  &c. 
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tulties  in  wh\6h  Charled  I.  was  pla(;ed,  to  extort  from  him,  in  one 
of  his  Parliaments^  an  insincere  acquiescence  in  this  restriction. 
After  the  return  of  his  son,  neither  the  one  right  nor  the  other  was 
ever  claimed  by  Parliament;  and  the  questions  were  not  again 
seriously  revived.  Indeed,  with  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
crown  of  England,  a  period  begins  in  which  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land was  weftkened  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks, 
which  did  not  merely  repress  any  undue  powers  previously  acquired 
by  the  nobility,  but  swept  away  every  restraint  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  every  safeguard  of  national  and  individual  freedom.  The 
acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliaments  of  the  unhappy  period  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution  show  no  disincUnation  on  their  part 
to  giving  up  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  nation  ;  and,  where  it  was 
necessary,  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  dispensed  with  all 
parliamentary  law. 

The  different  constitution  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Parliaments 
accounts,  in  some  degree,  for  the  great  power  which  the  Commons 
early  attained  in  the  former,  and  for  the  little  power  which  they  ever 
attained  in  the  latter.     But  more  stress  has,  notwithstanding,  been 
laid  on  this  difference  of  constitution  than  it  seems  to  deserve.     The 
Commons  of  Scotland  had  little  power  or  consideration  in  Parliament, 
because  they  had  little  wealth  and  consideration  in  the  country.     The 
towns  were  quite  inconsiderable ;   and  were  destitute  of  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  trade  and  manufactures.     The  land  —  the  only 
species  of  property  in  the  country — was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  nobility,  or  by  their  connections  and  dependents,  and  continued 
to  be  so  till  after  the  Union.    In  consequence,  the  knights  of  the  shire 
were  merely  their  nominees ;  and  the  representatives  sent  by  the  bo- 
roughs were  too  poor  and  inconsiderable  to  make  any  effectual  opposition 
to  the  Crown  or  the  nobility,  whose  influence,  indeed,  preponderated 
nearly  as  much  in  the  towns  as  in  the  country.     In  England,  the  state  of 
things  was  widely  different*     At  an  early  period  she  possessed  many 
large  towns,  with  extensive  manufactures  and  trade.     The  Commons, 
iu  consequence,  became  wealthy,  and  purchased  lai^e  landed  property, 
which,  after  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  they  held 
not,  as  in  Scotland,  of  the  alienor,  but  directly  of  the  Crown,     jkence 
the  real  source  of  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility*  and 
of  the  rise  of  that  of  the  Commons  in  England  ;  and  hence,  also,  the 
different  political  system,  and  the  different  distribution  of  power  that 
obtained  there  and  in  Scotland. 

The  claim  of  rights  by  the  Convention  of  1689,  declaring  James  to 
have  invaded  the  constitution  and  forfeited  the  crown,  was  followed 
by  a  list  of  grievances  "  to  be  redressed  in  Parliament ; " — a  phrase 
which  intimates  that  the  matters  complained  of  had  been  authorised 
by  oppressive  statutes.  Besides  complaining  of  the  Committee  of 
Articles,  and  various  other  grievances,  the  Estates  denounce  the 
keeping  up  of  a  standing  army  in  peace  without  consent  of  Parlia* 
ment ;  they  condemn  an  act  which  had  given  the  King  power  to  levy 
taxes  on  foreign  imports  at  pleasure ;  and  resolve,  ^<  that  all  grievances 
relating  to  the  manner  and  measure  of  the  lieges  their  representation 
in  Parliament  be  considered  and  redressed  in  the  first  Parliament." 
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Upon  this  last  declAnitioiiy  a  law  ensued  in  1690,  giving  additional 
representatires  to  the  shires.  The  old  law8>  establishing  the  cominis* 
aioners  for  the  shires,  had  given  to  all  the  shires,  excepting  two  of  the 
smallest,  the  power  of  sending  two  or  more  representatives ;  bat  at 
this  time  it  appears  to  have  become  quite  understood,  that  no  shire 
was  to  send  more  than  two,  each  of  whom  possessed  a  vote.  The  new 
statute  gave  two  additional  representatives  each  to  eleven  of  the 
largest  counties,  and  one  additional  member  each  to  four  others ; 
making  twenty-six  new  members  in  all :  so  that  the  full  number  of 
knights  of  the  shire  was  then  finetj-two,  the  counties  being  thirty* 
three.  Of  sixty-six  royal  boroughs,  Edinburgh  had,  since  IGlTy 
returned  two  members,  and  each  of  the  other  boroughs  one. 

The  Parliament  which  passed]  the  Act  of  Union,  in  the  beginning 
of  1707,  consisted  of  155  members ;  but  this  was  a  very  thin  meeting, 
numbering  only  74  nobles,  who,  by  the  roll  returned  to  the  English 
House  of  Peers,  were  154  in  number. 

The  Act  of  Union  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707.  Amongst 
other  articles,  it  contained  the  following :  —  A  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  into  one  kingdom ;  the  union  of  the  two  Parliaments ;  full 
freedom  of  trade;  complete  uniformity  of  customs  and  excise;  the 
fixing  of  the  proportion  of  land-tax,  payable  by  Scotland,  at  48,000^, 
for  every  2,000,000/.  to  be  levied  in  England;  the  payment  of 
S98fiO0L  to  Scotland,  as  an  equivalent  for  that  part  of  the  augmented 
customs  and  excise  which  should  be  applicable  towards  payment  of 
the  public  debt  of  England ;  the  equivalent  to  be  applied,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Scotland  ;  a  unifor- 
mity of  public  law  in  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  a  reservation  of  the 
Scotch  judicatures  and  private  law,  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions, 
rights  of  the  royal  boroughs,  and  rank  and  precedence  of  the  Scotch 
Peers:  and,  finally,  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  as  the 
national  form  of  church  government  in  Scotland.  The  Crown  was  to 
have  the  power  of  retaining  a  Privy  Council  for  Scotland ;  but  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council  was  immediately  abolished  ;  as  were  the 
hereditary  jurisdictions  in  1748,  on  comp^isation  to  the  possessors. 

The  number  of  representatives  to  be  granted  to  Scotland,  in  the 
United  Parliament,  formed  a  difficult  question.  The  English  com- 
missioners for  adjusting  the  treaty  were  firm ;  while  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  and  a  majority  of  the  Parliament,  were  pliable. 
England  kept  all  her  members  of  both  houses :  Scotland  was  to  be 
represented  by  sixteen  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  forty-five 
Commoners.  It  is  needless  to  inquire  whether  the  {nroportion  was  a 
fair  one :  the  question  was  not  asked  at  the  time.  The  transaction 
was  a  hard  driven  bargain:  the  number  of  representatives  finally 
given  to  the  Commons  was  seven  more  than  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  first  proposed  ;  and  the  Scotch  commissioners,  on  appearing 
in  their  own  Parliament  with  the  treaty,  found  it  safest  to  argue,  that 
the  state  of  Scotland  made  it  necessary  to  conclude  the  Union  on 
such  terms  as  could  be  procured. 

The  Scotch  Parliament  proceeded  to  regulate  the  mode  of  choosing 
the  Scotch  representatives.  The  Peers,  like  the  Commoners,  were  to 
hold  their  seats  for  only  one  Parliament,  and  to  be  elected  by  their 
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own  bodjr*  rating  pentmsllj  or  hj  proxy.  Of  the  forty-five  Com* 
moBers,  thirty  were  to  be  diosen  by  the  shires,  and  fifteen  by  the 
boroughB.  To  each  of  twenty-seven  counties  one  member  was  given ; 
while  the  remaining  six  were  to  elect  members  for  alternate  Parli»- 
ments.  Of  borough  representatives^  Edinburgh  waa  dldwed  to  eleet 
one;  the  other  sixty-five  boroughs  were  divided  into  fourteen  dis- 
trictsy  each  of  which  united  in  choosing  a  member:  for  this  pur- 
pose eaeh  borough  chose  a  commissioner;  which  commissionos 
met  and  chose  the  member  by  a  muority  of  voices ;  each  borough 
having  a  casting  vote  in  its  turn,  in  due  of  an  equality  of  votes  among 
the  eamnuBnoners.  In  this  situation  matters  remained  till  1832 ;  and 
whether  the  arrangement  were  suitable  or  not  at  the  time  when  it  was 
entered  iato,  a  century  and  a  quarter  had  produced  changes  which ' 
rendered  it  quite  preposterous. 

Of  the  I54f  nolAemen  who  stood  on  the  roll  of  Scotch  Peers  at  the 
Union,  only  5  possessed  British  Peerages.  The  number  of  Scotch 
Peers  is  now  about  80,  of  whom  a  third  are  also  British  Peers,  and 
•o  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  same  time  that  they  retain 
tb^  right  of  voting  for  Scotch  Peers. 

To  ascertain  the  footing  of  the  Commons'  representation,  either  at 
the  UnioB  or  before  the  Reform  Act,  we  must  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  constituency  at  both  periods.  By  the  act  of  the  last  Scotch  Par- 
liament, determining  the  method  of  electing  representatives,  it  was 
provided  that  none  should  be  capable  to  elect  or  be  elected  to  repre- 
sent a  shire  or  borough  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but  such 
as  night  elect  or  be  elected  to  represent  a  shire  or  borough  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland. 

First,  then,  of  the  shires.  We  have  seen  that  the  electors  for  shires 
IB  the  Scotch  Parliament  were  the  King's  freeholders.  Their  qualifi- 
<iation  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1587,  extended  in  1661 ;  and  by  the 
Aet,  1681,  c  SI,  it  was  put  on  the  footing  on  which  it  continued  till 
^e  Reform  Act  The  elector  was  required  to  be  seised,  and  in  pos- 
session of ''  a  forty  shilling  hmd  of  old  extent,"  or  of  <'  lands  liable  in 
public  burden  for  his  Mijesty's  supplies,  ioriOOL  (Scotch)  of  valued 
rait."  The  ^<^d  extent'*  was  a  valuation  of  uncertain  date,  but,  at 
least,  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century.*  The  <'  valued  rent"  was  the 
'^t  set  down  in  a  general  valuation,  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  the  lands,  forming  the  qualification,  were 
to  be  ^  holden  of  the  King ;"  and  for  understanding  this  condition, 
and  the  use  which  was  soon  made  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that 
hi  Scotland  the  feudal  system  of  holding  lands  prevails  universally. 
Every  foot  of  ground  is  hdd  in  law  to  belong  to  the  King,  and  is 
poBB^sed  by  the  subject  under  a  charter  from  the  Crown.  But  the 
^ikssal  who  holds  the  Crown  charter  is  not  prevented  from  creating 
▼•ssals  under  himself,  who  may  possess  his  hinds,  or  parts  of  them, 
ander  such  lawful  conditions  of  yearly  payment  or  services  as  he 

*  The  term  *'  old  extent  **  was  epplied  to  leTen]  succearive  valuatioiu.  There  wai 
an  **okl  extent  '*  anterior  to  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  II. ;  another  in  that  reign  ; 
another  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  and  another  in  that  of  his  successor ;  though 
this  last  was,  perhaps,  not  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  others,  but  of  the  southern 
tountiea  only. 
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chooses  to  impose.  These  subvassals  contract  no  direct  obligations 
to  the  Crown,  and  acquire  none  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  the 
immediate  Crown  vassals ;  and  the  vote  being  under  the  old  law  one 
of  those  privileges,  they,  of  course,  did  not  acquire  it.  When  the 
possession  of  a  vote  in  a  county  had  become  a  desirable  object,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  law  to  separate  the  possession  of  the  vote  from 
the  real  property  of  the  lands.  If  a  landed  proprietor  wished  to  sell 
his  estate,  but  retain  his  vote,  he  could  grant  a  charter  accepting  the 
purchaser  as  his  vassal  in  the  lands ;  and  if  the  purchaser  didjnot 
choose  to  be  burdened  with  tlfe  payment  of  yearly  duties  under  the 
charter,  these  could  be  rendered  quite  nominal,  as  the  twelfth  part  of 
an  English  penny  yearly,  <<  if  asked  only."  But  a  more  common  case 
was,  that  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  the  valuation  of  which  would 
aiTord  many  qualifications,  wished  to  create  votes  upon  this  estate  in 
the  persons  of  his  friends  or  relations.  The  method  for  doing  this 
was  a  somewhat  complicated  manufacture  of  charters  very  profitable 
to  the  attorneys,  and  to  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  for  Scotland ;  and 
the  result  was,  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  freeholders,  each  of  the  new 
voters  claimed  enrolment  on  producing  a  Crown  charter  in  his  favour 
over  a  portion  of  the  lands,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Conmiissioners 
of  Supply  that  this  portion  had  been  entered  in  the  public  tax-books, 
for  an  amount  of  land-tax  entitling  the  possessor  to  a  vote.  For  the 
portions  of  his  estate  so  alienated,  the  real  owner  became,  for  a 
nominal  duty,  the  vassal  of  the  new  freeholders,  retaining  a  Crown 
charter  for  the  rest  of  his  lands.  These  nominal  vassalships  to  the 
Crown,  or  "  superiorities,*'  as  they  were  called,  soon  became  matter  of 
traffic,  bearing  a  different  price  in  each  county,  and  varying  in  the 
same  county,  according  to  the  state  of  politics  at  the  time  of  sale.  At 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  number  of  freeholders  in 
Scotland  was  about  3,200,  of  whom  500  or  600  possessed  freeholds 
in  more  than  one  county;  and  about  half  these  voters  possessed 
merely  the  superiority  —  the  parchment  vote,  —  without  an  inch  of 
the  ground,  or  a  penny  of  the  rent  of  the  lands  for  which  they  were 
enrolled.  The  greatest  number  of  voters  in  any  county  was  260 ;  the 
smallest  in  any  county  which,  by  itself,  returned  a  member,  was  23. 
The  average  number,  the  counties  being  33,  was  97* 

The  statute  of  1587  required  residence  in  the  shire  as  a  qualifica- 
tion ;  that  of  1681  expressly  provided  that  non-residence  should  be  no 
objection.  The  older  statute  provided  that  the  commissioners  for  the 
shires  should  be  <<  wise  men,  being  the  King's  freeholders,  resident 
indwellers  (inhabitants)  of  the  shire."  The  statute  of  1661,  which 
extends  the  qualification,  says  nothing  of  residence  either  for  commis- 
sioners or  electors ;  and  that  of  1681  is  silent  as  to  the  qualification 
of  the  commissioner.  After  the  Union  it  was  merely  considered 
necessary,  that,  besides  freedom  from  the  statutory  personal  disquali- 
fications, the  commissioner  should  be  on  the  roll  of  the  county  as  a 
freeholder  —  a  qualification  which  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing. By  the  practice  of  Scotland,  previously  to  the  Union,  the 
eldest  sons  of  Peers  could  not  represent  a  county  or  borough  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament ;  and  they  were  afterwards  refused  admission  to  the 
roll  of  freeholders,  and  consequently  had  no  vote. 
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-  Next,  as  to  the  electors  for  boroughs.  These  were  placed  on  a  more 
simple,  but  even  less  satisfactory,  footing.  The  nomination  of  the 
borough  representatives  to  Parliament  seems  always  to  have  lain  in 
the  magistracy  of  the  boroughs ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  no  un- 
usual arrangement  for  the  chief  magistrate  to  represent  his  borough. 
If  the  election  of  the  borough  magistrates  had  been  popular,  this  sys- 
tem might  not  have  been  very  objectionable ;  but  till  the  passing  of 
the  late  Scotch  Borough  Reform  Act,  in  ]  833,  the  election  of  the 
magistrates  remained  in  the  situation  established  by  an  act  of  James  I., 
1469.  This  statute,  **  touching  the  election  of  officers  in  boroughs," 
which  was  enacted,  according  to  its  preamble,  <' because  of  great 
contention  yearly  for  the  choosing  of  the  same,  through  multitude  and 
clamour  of  [commons,  simple]  persons*,"  provides  effectually  for  the 
removal  of  the  abuse,  by  directing  that  ^<  the  old  council  of  the  town 
shall  choose  the  new  council,*'  This  system  of  self-election  is  now  only 
matter  of  history ;  so  long  as  it  existed,  however,  the  mode  of  election 
varied  indeed  in  the  different  boroughs,  but  in  all  of  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  act,  1469,  was  in  the  main  adhered  to.  The  result  of  the 
system  was  that  the  15  members  for  the  Scottish  boroughs  were  elected 
by  a  constituency  of  1,440,  in  a  population  of  more  than  300,000. 

In  the  choice  of  the  borough  representatives,  no  qualification  what- 
ever was  insisted  on. 

Even  if  the  constituency  of  the  boroughs  had  been  better,  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  some  towns  and  decay  of  others  would  have 
rendered  the  old  system  inapplicable.  No  town  unless  it  were  a  royal 
borough  had  representatives,  so  that  eleven  towns  were  excluded  to 
which  members  were  given  by  the  Reform  Act ;  and  among  these  were 
Paisley  and  Greenock,  two  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns 
of  Scotland,  each  of  which  now  returns  one  member.  The  decay 
of  towns  had  not  reduced  any  Scotch  borough  to  the  enviable  neces- 
sity of  returning  a  member  without  possessing  any  inhabitants ;  but 
many  boroughs  were  inconsiderable ;  and  the  division  into  districts, 
never  perhaps  very  appropriate,  had  become  utterly  unfair.  Glasgow, 
the  lai^est  town  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy, 
and  flourishing  in  the  empire,  had  merely  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
single  member,  along  with  three  inconsiderable  towns ;  and  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  and  Perth  shared  their  power  of  election  with  places  com- 
paratively insignificant  Glasgow  now  returns  two  members,  and  the 
three  other  towns  last  mentioned  return  one  member  each. 

The  Act  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Scotland  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  17th  of  July,  1832.  Its  leading  provi- 
sions are  as  follows :  -* 

1. —  The  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  by 
fifty-three  members ;  of  whom  thirty  are  for  the  shires,  and  twenty- 
three  for  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns. 

2.  —  No  disfranchisement  has  taken  place,  except  in  the  case  of 
three  royal  boroughs,  situated  in  counties  which  it  was  considered 
inexpedient  to  unite  with  others,  but  whose  population,  exclusive  of 

•  By  the  former  of  these  terms  or  *'  commons,"  was  meant  what  we  now  call  eommon- 
aitjfy  and  by  the  latter  not  mean,  but  vulgar,  as  opposed  both  to  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  as  in  the  other  old  statutes,  1484,  c.  41.,  and  1429,  c  120. 
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the  towns,  was  too  small  to  entitle  them  to  return  a  member.  The 
towns  referred  to  are  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  in  the  shires  of  the  same 
name,  and  Rothsay,  in  the  shire  of  Bute.  Such  inhabitants  of  these 
towns  as  are  qualified  as  electors  for  shires,  have  votes  for  the  county 
members. 

S.*— The  thirty-three  counties  are  classed  in  two  schedules:  those 
in  the  first  schedule,  twenty-seven  in  number,  return  one  member  each ; 
those  in  the  second,  six  in  number,  are  joined  in  pairs,  each  of  which 
returns  one  member.  The  shires  returning  one  member  are,  —  Aber- 
deen, Argyle,  Ayr,  Banff,  Bute,  Berwick,  Caithness,  Dumbarton, 
Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar,  Haddington,  Inverness,  Kincar- 
dine, Kirkcudbright,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Orkney  with  Shetland, 
Peebles,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Stirling,  Sutherland,  and 
Wigtown.  The  combined  counties,  each  pair  returning  a  member, 
are,  — •  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross. 

4^  —-The  constituency  of  the  shires  is  of  two  kinds,  Proprietors  and 
Tenants. 

JProprietortm  1.  —  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  act,  were  on  the  old  roll  of  freeholders  of  any  shire,  or  who,  pre- 
viously to  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  had  acquired  a  qualification  entiUing 
them  to  be  enrolled.  The  right  of  voting  so  reserved  to  the  former 
electors,  is  personal  to  them,  and  cannot  be  in  any  way  perpetuated 
or  transferred  to  others. 

2,  —  Every  person  who  is  the  owner  of  lands,  houses,  or  any  other 
heritable  property  (except  debts  heritably  secured)  within  the  county, 
if  the  same  shall  be  of  the  yeariy  value  of  10/.  Any  annual  duty,  or 
other  annual  consideration,  which  the  claimant  may  be  bound  to  pay 
for  his  right,  must  be  deducted  in  valuing  the  property ;  and  the  voter 
must,  1.  be  in  possession  of  the  property  by  himself  or  servants, 
tenants,  6tc, ;  and,  2.  he  must  have  been  the  owner  of  such  property 
for  not  less  than  six  calendar  months  previously  to  the  last  day  of  July 
in  the  year  in  which  he  claims  enrolment ;  unless  he  have  acquired  it 
by  inheritance,  marriage,  or  mortis  causa  deed,  or  by  appointment  to 
any  place  or  office ;  in  which  cases,  six  months'  possession  is  not  re- 
quired. Joint  owners  can  vote,  provided  each  has  an  interest  amount- 
ing to  10^ 

Tenants.  1.  —  Every  tenant  in  lands,  houses,  or  other  heritable 
property,  under  any  lease  or  other  written  title,  for  ( 1  •)  a  period  of 
not  less  than  fifty-seven  years  certain,  or  for  his  lifetime,  provided  the 
yearly  value  of  the  tenant's  interest,  after  paying  the  rent,  be  not  less 
than  10/. ;  or  (2.)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nineteen  years,  where 
the  yearly  value  of  his  interest  is  not  less  than  50/.  A  tenant  of  these 
descriptions  need  not  be  in  the  personal  possession  of  the  premises ; 
but  he  must  have  held  them  under  his  lease  for  twelve  months,  previ- 
ously to  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  year  when  he  claims  enrolment ; 
unless  he  have  acquired  them  by  inheritance,  or  the  other  means  spe- 
cified above  in  the  case  of  owners. 

2.  —  Tenants  of  lands,  houses,  &g.,  where  the  yearly  rent  is  not  less 
than  SOL ;  or  where,  whatever  the  rent  may  be,  the  tenant  has  truly 
paid  for  his  interest  not  less  than  SOO/.    These  tenants  must  have  been 
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ia  tlie  actual  personal  possession  of  the  lands,  ftc,  for  twelve  calendar 
montiis  previously  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  year  wherein  the  claim 
of  enrohnent  is  made.  Sub-tenants  or  assignees  to  the  leases  specified 
m  ike  axtide  immediately  preceding  (10/.  for  fifty-seven  years,  or  50/. 
for  nineteen  years)  can  also  vote,  provided  they  have  had  tw^ve 
months'  personal  possession. 

5. — The  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  seventy-six  in  number,  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  —(A.)  To  return  two  members  each;  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  (B.^  To  return  one  member  each ; — Aberdeen, 
Paisley,  Dundee,  GreenocK,  and  Perth.  (C.)  Combined  burghs  and 
towns,  each  set  or  district  jointly  to  return  one  member :  •—  1.  Kirk- 
wall, Wick,  Domock,  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Cromarty ;  —  2.  Fortrose, 
iRvemessy  Nairn,  and  Forres;— -3.  Elgin,  Cullen,  Banff,  Inveniry, 
Kintore,  and  Peterhead; — 4.  Inverbervie,  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
Brechin,  and  FoHtur;  —  5.  Cupar,  St  Andrew's,  Anstruther  £.,  An- 
stmtherW.,  Crail,  Kilrenny,  and  Pittenweem; — 6-  Dysart,  Kirk- 
esldy,  Kingfaom,  and  Burntisland;  —  7.  Inverkeithing,  Dumfermline, 
Queensfeny,  Culross,  and  Stirling ;  —  8.  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  Dun- 
barton,  Kilmarnock,  and  PortOlasgow ;  —  9.  Haddington,  Dunbar, 
Nbrtii  Berwick,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh  ; —  10.  Leith,  PortobeUo,  and 
Masselburgh ;  — 11.  Linlithgow,  Lanark^  Falkirk,  Airdrie,  and  Hamil- 
ton;— 12.  Ayr,  Irvine,  Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban;  — 13. 
Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Kirkcudbright ;  — 14. 
Wigtown,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  ^d  Whithorn. 

6.— The  voters  for  boroughs  are  qualified  either  by  occupancy  or 
ownership.  Occupancy  or  possession  is  not  necessarily  personal,  but 
may  take  place  by  servants  or  others :  occupancy  is  thus  difierent  from 
residence. 

Oceupanei/.  1.  —  All  persons  occupying  as  proprietor,  tenant,  or 
life-renter,  any  house,  warehouse,  or  other  building  within  the  bounds 
of  the  borough  which,  either  separately  or  jointly  with  any  other  house 
or  oth^  bnikling  within  the  same  limits  (also  occupied  by  him),  shall 
he  of  the  yearly  vidue  of  not  less  than  IW.  Or,  2. — Persons  occupy- 
ing premises  as  above,  which,  with  any  land  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  same  person,  or  occupied  under  the  landlord  to  whom  the  house, 
warehouse,  &c,  belongs,  and  also  situated  within  the  same  limits,  are 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/.  The  occupants  must 
(1.)  have  been  in  occupancy  of  premises  of  the  necessary  description 
wd  value  for  twelve  calendar  months  before  the  end  of  July ;  (2.) 
have  resided  six  calendar  months,  previously  to  the  end  of  July,  within 
the  borough,  or  within  seven  statute  miles  of  it ;  (S.)  have  paid,  before 
the  20th  of  July,  all  assessed  taxes  due  for  the  premises  previously  to 
6th  of  April ;  and  (4>.)  they  shall  not  have  received  parochial  relief 
^thin  twelve  calendar  months  previously  to  the  end  of  July.  Joint 
^cupiers  have  right  where  the  premises  are  of  sufficient  value. 

Ownership,  AH  persons  who  are  the  true  owners  of  premises  as 
^ve  mentioned,  within  boroughs,  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/.,  whether 
they  have  occupied  them  or  not  But  though  occupancy  of  the  pre- 
mises for  which  enrolment  is  claimed  be  not  necessary,  the  claimant 
mast  have  resided  in  the  town,  or  witliin  seven  miles  of  it,  for  six 
calendar  months  before  the  end  of  July. 
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7.  —  Provision  is  made  for  keeping  a  register  of  voters,  without 
entry  in  which  no  one  shall  vote,  and  for  correcting  the  register  annu-o 
ally ;  for  which  purpose  any  new  claims  must  be  given  in  on  or  before 
the  20th  of  July ;  and  the  sheriff  is  to  decide  on  these,  admitting  or 
rejecting  them  before  the  15th  of  September.  Appeals  against  his 
decision  are  presented  to  the  sheriffs  attending  the  circuit  courts,  when 
the  county  or  borough  is  within  a  circuit  In  the  counties  of  Edin- 
burgh, Haddington,  and  Linlithgow,  where  no  circuits  are  held,  the 
appeal  is  made  to  the  three  sheriffs  of  these  counties  jointly. 

8.  —  Eldest  sons  of  Scotch  Peers  are  entitled  to  be  registered  and 
to  vote  at  all  elections;  and  are  eligible  as  members,  though  not 
registered :  and  no  member  for  any  county  is  required  to  be  qualified 
as  an  elector,  or  to  hold  any  superiority  within  such  county.  As  to 
members  for  boroughs,  no  qualification  is  required. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Reform  Act  gave  Scotland  a  new  consti* 
tution;  and  certainly  it  was  not  given  before  being  needed.  For 
a  lengthened  period  her  real  constitution  was  not  allowed  fairly  to 
operate ;  the  creation  of  fictitious  votes  being  a  palpable  evasion  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  constituency  of  the  counties  was  originally 
created.  But  the  system  itself,  in  its  genuine  spirit,  was  essen- 
tially unpopular,  and  inadequate  to  protect  the  most  important 
interests.  The  nature  of  the  constituency  threw  the  political  influ- 
ence in  shires  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  greater  landed  proprietors ; 
small  estates  being  in  Scotland  comparatively  rare,  and  difficult  to  be 
procured,  unless  without  the  superiorities.  The  old  borough  system 
has  been  defended  by  no  one.  To  Scotland,  indeed,  which,  without 
her  trade  and  manufactures,  would  be  the  poorest  country  in  Europe, 
the  vicious  representation  of  the  towns,  which  are  the  seats  of  com- 
mercial industry,  was  the  most  grievous  of  evils. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  qualifications  for  both  county  and 
borough  electors  under  the  Reform  Act,  but  especially  the  former^ 
are  such  as  to  admit  of  the  easy  multiplication  of  fictitious  votes* 
This  abuse  has  already  been,  in  some  places,  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent ;  and  threatens,  unless  put  an  end  to,  to  subvert  every  sound 
principle  of  representation,  and  to  introduce  a  system  quite  as  bad  as 
that  which  existed  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 

Sect.  II.     Administration  of  Justice  in  Scotland, 

The  most  important  epochs  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1532,  as  the  supreme 
civil  court  of  the  kingdom.  For  a  long  time  the  court  retained  many 
defects  of  constitution,  the  chief  of  which  undoubtedly  were  its 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  its  large  and  nearly  absolute  powers ;  and 
it  was  subjected,  in  various  ways,  to  [improper  influence.  But  after 
the  Revolution,  it  was  considerably  improved;  the  right  of  appeal 
was  then  recognised  from  the  court  to  Parliament;  and  now,  since  the 
Union,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  further  improved  by  an  act, 
passed  in  the  1 0th  of  George  II.,  which  deprived  the  Crown  of  the 
power  to  appoint  Lords  of  Parliament  to  sit  and  vote  in  court  along 
with  the  permanent  judges. 
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2.  The  next  great  change  took  place  in  1746 ;  and  operated  most 
advantageously  on  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  abolition  of  those  hereditary  rights  of  jurisdiction,  which, 
held  by  private  persons,  and  extending  over  the  whole  country,  inter* 
fered  grievously  with  the  powers  of  the  King's  courts.  The  statute 
expressly  abolished  the  hereditary  sheriffdoms,  whose  possessors  had 
exercised  uncontrolled  jurisdiction  in  every  county  ;  and  it  virtually 
put  an  end,  also,  to  the  baronial  or  manorial  courts,  and,  in  short,  to 
all  private  jurisdictions.  It  left  free  room  for  the  supreme  criminal 
court  established  long  previously  ;  and,  by  vesting  the  sheriffdoms  in 
responsible  public  judges,  it  originated  those  local  courts,  the  juris- 
ciiction  of  which  in  civil  causes  has  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  on 
the  country. 

5.  The  last  great  improvement  commenced  in  1808 ;  and,  although 
already  far  advanced,  has  still  to  receive  its  completion.  The  object 
of  the  various  statutes  passed  since  that  year  has  been  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Court  of  Seltoion,  and  of  the  civil  courts  of  the 
sherifis.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  have  been  arranged  on 
a  new  footing,  and  their  number  reduced:  the  forms  of  pleading 
have  been  simplified  both  in  that  and  the  sherifis'  courts ;  and,  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  vivd  voce  have  been  substituted  for  written  plead- 
ings :  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  disused  in  Scotland  since  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Court  of  Session,  has  been  again  introduced  into  that 
court,  though  not  into  the  others :  and  the  Admiralty,  Consistorial, 
and  Exchequer  Courts  have  been  abolished ;  their  jurisdiction  being 
conferred  partly  on  the  sheriffs',  and  partly  on  the  supreme,  courts. 
Changes  have  been  also  made  in  the  criminal  department ;  though, 
with  the  exception  of  the  radical  and  most  important  change  which 
deprived  the  judges  of  all  influence  in  the  choosing  of  juries,  these 
have  been  comparatively  trivial. 

The  inferior  courts  of  law  are  the  courts  of  the  boroughs,  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  and  of  the  sheriffs.  The  last-named  courts  dispose 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  civil  questions  which  arise  in  the  coun- 
try ;  the  operation  of  the  others  is  limited.  The  only  supreme  civil 
court  is  the  Court  of  Session :  the  only  supreme  criminal  court  is  the 
Court  of  Justiciary.  The  judges  in  both  courts  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  same ;  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  being  all  now 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

Generally  speaking,  the  decisions  of  all  inferior  courts,  civil  and 
criminal,  are  respectively  subject  to  review  by  the  two  supreme  courts. 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  whether  pronounced  in  the  high 
court  or  in  the  circuits,  admit  of  no  appeal ;  but  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Session  may  be  appealed  from  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
coming  in  place  of  the  Scotch  Parliament. 

1.  —  The  magistrates  of  royal  boroughs  possess,  by  their  charters, 
jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  within  their  own  territory.  Their 
courts  are  familiarly  termed  *<  Baillie  Courts,"  from  the  title  of  the 
magistrate,  resembling  the  English  alderman,  who  presides  in  them 
with  the  assistance  of  a  legal  assessor.  Their  civil  jurisdiction  within 
the  borough  is  great,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  equivcJent  to  that  of  the 
sheriff  in  the  county ;  but  the  number  and  value  of  the  causes  brought 
before  them  vary,  being  chiefly  determined  by  the  reputation  of  the 
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assessor,  and  the  amount  of  their  business  is  in  all  eases  limited.  As'^bri- 
minal  judges,  the  magistrates  possess  the  powers  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  police  of  the  borough.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  no 
offence  more  serious  than  petty  riots  ;  and  the  punishments  they  can 
inflict  do  not  exceed  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  from  their 
territory.  Another  borough  magistrate,  the  dean  of  guild,  or  head  of 
the  merchant  company,  anciently  possessed  jurisdiction  in  mercantile 
causes:  this  is  now  lost;  and  his  most  important  functions  are, 
exercising  superintendence  over  the  markets,  and  removing  such 
nuisances  as  ruinous  buildings,  &c.  The  magistrates  of  boroughs  not 
royal  have  also  jurisdiction,  the  extent  of  which  depends  on  their 
charters,  but  is  in  all  cases  trifling.  All  the  borough  courts  are  likely 
to  be  soon  put  on  an  entirely  new  footing. 

2.  — -  An  act,  passed  soon  after  the  Union,  was  meant  to  confer  on 
Scotch  justices  of  peace  the  same  powers  which  the  English  justices 
possess ;  but,  although  the  extent  to  which  their  powers  are  exercised 
varies  in  different  counties,  the  nature  of  the  judicial  arrangements  in 
Scotland  nowhere  allows  these  powers  to  be  exerted  to  their  full 
height*  Their  powers  are  properly  only  those  which  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  They  can  singly  commit  crimi- 
nals, and  hold  petty  sessions,  where  two  are  a  quorum,  and  quarter 
sessions :  they  have  power  to  convict  under  the  game  laws,  and  in 
some  revenue  cases ;  but  without,  in  any  instance,  possessing  the 
power  of  transportation :  they  decide  in  questions  between  masters 
and  servants,  &c  Special  statute  has  conferred  on  them  one  very 
useful  branch  of  jurisdiction,  purely  civil;  namely,  the  holding  of 
small  debt  courts,  for  deciding  actions  for  debt  where  the  demand 
does  not  exceed  5/.  besides  costs.  In  such  causes,  their  decision  is 
subject  to  no  appeal ;  and  their  procedure  is  of  the  same  summary 
nature  with  that  in  the  courts  lately  instituted  under  the  sherifis  for 
the  same  sort  of  causes :  the  latter  have  already  taken  away  great 
part  of  the  business  which  used  formerly  to  come  before  the  justice 
of  peace  small-debt  courts. 

S.  —  The  Sheriff  Courts  deserve  to  be  minutely  considered,  espe- 
cially their  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes ;  as  the  number  of  these  which 
comes  before  them  is  great  and  increasing.  The  Scotch  sheriff  is  a 
paid  legal  functionary,  who,  besides  various  executive  duties  resem- 
bling those  of  the  English  sheriff,  is  also  a  judge  possessing  within  his 
county  a  jurisdiction  which,  though  in  criminal  matters  confined,  is  in 
civil  causes  extremely  extensive. 

Each  county  of  Scotland  has  one  principal  sheriff,  called,  though 
now  improperly,  sheriff-depute.  He  is  named  by  the  Crown,  must  be 
an  advocate  [barrister]  of  at  least  three  years*  standing  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  and  cannot  act  as  counsel  in  any  cause  which 
comes  from  his  county.  He  holds  his  office  during  life  or  good  be- 
haviour ;  and  receives  a  salary,  the  least  being  SOOL  a  year.  In  two 
counties,  Edinburgh  and  Lanark,  personal  rendence  is  required* 
In  the  other  shires  the  sheriff  was,  till  1838,  bound  by  the  letter  of  the 
law  to  reside  within  his  sheriffdom  at  least  four  months  every  year ; 
but  the  regulation  was  not  enforced,  and  is  now  repealed.  The  prin- 
cipal sheriff  is  bound  to  attend  the  Court  of  Session,  for  instruction  in 
the  state  of  the  law.    Each  sheriff  is  entitled  to  name  one  or  more 
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sabstitaiesy  to  act  either  for  the  whole  shire,  or  for  a  particular 
district  of  it :   one  at  least  is  named,  but  in  some  counties  more. 
Thus,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar,  Perth,    Renfrew,  and   Sutherland, 
have  each  eu>Oy  as  has  ^kewise  the  shire  of  Orkney  and  Shetland ; 
and  Argyll,  Inverness,  and  Lanark,  have   each  four.     The  ^eriff- 
substitute  must  now  be  an   advocate  of  three  years'  standing,   a 
writer  to  the  signet,  or  solicitor  of  supreme  courts  (both  classes  of 
attorneys  in  Edinburgh),  or  a  solicitor  before  a  sheriff-court  of  three 
years'  standing.     He  receives  a  salary  from  government,  and  used  to 
hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  principal  sheriff,  who  is 
responsible  for  his  acts,  but  he  cannot  now  be  displaced  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Justice  Clerk.     He  re* 
sides  constantly  in  the  county,  and  it  is  by  him  that  most  of  the 
business  of  the  office  is  performed,  both  out  of  court  and  in  it ;  the 
principal  sheriff  exercising  merely  a  power  of  superintendence  and 
review,  and  usually  visiting  the  county  only  when  special  matters 
require  his  attendance.     The  duties  of  counsel  and  attorneys  before 
the  sheriff  courts  are  performed  by  the  same  class  of  practitioners^ 
called  writers  or  solicitors,  who  perform  also  those  other  kinds  of 
business    which   correspond  to  those  of  the  English  procurators^ 
These  procurators  or  solicitors  are  not  admitted  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  but  by  the  respective  courts  throughout  the  kingdom,  on 
varying  qualitications.     They  are,  of  course,  also  restricted  to  the 
particular  court  admitting  them.     It  would  tend  much  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  law  were  they  all  (like  the  advocates  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  form  the  proper  bar  of  Scotland)  admitted  J>y   that 
court  on  some  general  qualification,  and  at  liberty  to  practise  below 
the  bar  in  any  court  of  the  kingdom. 

The  ministerial  or  executive  duties  of  the  sheriff  are  tolerably  mul- 
tifarious. He  executes  writs  issuing  from  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
general  attends  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown  in  his  sheriffdom :  he 
returns  the  juries  both  for  civil  and  criminal  trials :  he  is  the  return-* 
ing  officer  at  elections  for  the  county  and  boroughs ;  and,  under  the 
Scotch  Reform  Act,  decides  on  claims  for  enrolment  in  the  list  of 
voters.  He  has  to  attend  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  county ; 
and  the  apprehension  and  committal  of  criminals  are  chiefly  devolved 
on  him.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  these  matters,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  the 
constitution  of  the  supreme  criminal  court. 

The  lowest  branch  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  is  exer- 
cised in  the  small-debt  courts,  which  were  instituted  in  1825  for  the 
decbion  of  questions  of  debt  not  exceeding  8/.  besides  costs.  In 
1837  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  was  extended  to  sums  ofSL  6s,  8d, ; 
and  besides  the  small-debt  courts  at  the  head  town  of  the  shire,  the 
sheriff  must  now  hold  frequent  small-debt  circuit-courts  in  every 
district  of  his  sheriffdom.  In  these  causes,  unless  on  cause  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  no  counsel  or  solicitor  is  allowed  to 
attend,  nor  any  pleadings  or  evidence  to  be  taken  down  in  writing : 
the  parties  appear  by  themselves,  or  unprofessional  friends,  and  are 
heard  personally,  and  may  be  examined  on  oath :  the  costs  do  not 
exceed  2«.  or  3i.,  and  the  decision  is  subject  to  no  appeaL 
In  the  sheriff's  ordinary  court  of  record,  his  civil  jurisdiction  is  not 
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limited  by  the  amount  of  the  interest  at  stake.  It  extends  to  all  perooiial 
actions,  on  bond  or  other  obligation  ;  and  to  those  actions  relating  to 
real  property,  where  not  the  right  of  property,  but  merely  the  pos- 
session, is  in  question ;  such  as  actions  by  landlords  to  have  tenants 
removed,  or  by  tenants  or  other  lawful  possessors  against  any  one 
who  has  violently  turned  them  out  of  possession.  The  sheriff,  also, 
can  decide,  in  the  first  instance,  on  all  admiralty  and  on  some  consis- 
torial  actions;  and  his  jurisdiction  has,  in  1838,  been  extended  to 
questions  of  nuisance  and  servitude.  Since  1836,  the  sheriff  has  also 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  process  of 
eessio  bonorum — an  action  by  which  an  insolvent  debtor,  on  giving  up 
all  his  property  on  oath  to  his  creditors,  is  freed  from  personal  arrest 
for  the  debts  specified  in  his  process.  It  was  formerly  necessary  that 
he  should  have  been  thirty  days  imprisoned ;  but  he  may  now  apply 
as  soon  as  a  writ  is  taken  out  against  him.  The  sheriff  can  also,  since 
1838,  stay  execution  on  judgments  for  less  than  25/!.,  which  could 
formerly  be  staid  only  by  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  he  can  recal 
arrestments  of  funds  laid  on  by  his  own  warrants. 

The  pleadings  in  actions  in  the  sheriff's  ordinary  court  are  in 
writing,  scarcely  any  vivd  voce  pleading  being  usual ;  the  late  regula- 
tions have  had  it  in  view  to  introduce  into  the  form  of  the  pleadings  the 
same  principles  which  have  been  enforced  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  Some  sheriffs  seem  to  have  brought  their  forms  much 
nearer  those  of  the  supreme  court  than  others ;  but  the  object  in  all 
is  the  shortening  the  pleadings,  and  keeping  the  recital  of  facts  distinct 
from  the  legal  inferences.  The  writ  which  commences  the  action 
having  been,  by  authority  of  the  judge,  served  upon  the  defendant* 
he  is  allowed  to  answer  it  in  writing ;  and,  if  necessary,  further  plead- 
ings are  allowed  to  be  given  in  within  a  fixed  time  on  each  side ;  but 
these  pleadings,  forming  what  is  called  the  record,  should  not  be 
argumentative.  When  both  parties  have  consented  to  let  the  cause 
go  to  judgment  on  the  pleadings  and  documents  given  in,  the  parties 
are  prohibited  from  making  new  statements,  or  giving  in  new  writings 
in  evidence.  The  sheriff-substitute  then  considers  at  chambers  the 
writings  in  the  cause ;  and,  if  there  be  no  disputed  facts,  or  none 
which  are  not  settled  by  the  evidence  produced,  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment Against  his  decision  the  losing  party  is  allowed  to  appeal  by 
an  argumentative  petition,  which  the  other  party  may  be  permitted  to 
answer ;  and  the  cause,  with  these  new  pleadings,  is  then  considered 
anew  by  the  sheriff-substitute.  Against  the  judgment  which  he  then 
pronounces,  whether  adhering  to  or  recalling  the  former,  either  party 
may  appeal  to  the  principal  sheriff,  before  whom  the  cause  is  then 
laid  without  any  new  pleadings ;  and  his  decision  is  final  in  the  sheriff 
court.  If  proof  by  witnesses  be  required,  it  should  be  taken  in 
presence  of  the  judge :  but,  as  the  other  business  of  the  sheriff-sub- 
stitute makes  this  generally  impossible,  a  commission  is  usually  granted 
to  a  legal  practitioner,  or  clerk  of  the  court,  before  whom  the  solicitors 
for  the  parties  examine  the  witnesses ;  and  their  evidence,  taken  down  in 
writing,  and  authenticated  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner, 
is  transmitted  to  the  sheriff  for  his  consideration.  In  case  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  at  taking  the  proof,  any  decision  of  the  commis- 
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aioner  may  be  submitted  to  the  review  of  the  sheriff-substitute ;  and 
his  decision,  both  on  this  and  other  incidental  points,  may,  like  his 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  be  appealed  from  to  the  sheriff- 
depute. 

The  sheriff's  decisions  in  civil  causes  may  be  brought  under  the 
review  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  more  than  one  way.  If  no  step  of 
execution  has  followed,  or  if  none  can  follow,  on  the  judgment,  the 
form  is  that  called  advocation,  by  which,  on  an  application  to  have 
the  sentence  altered,  the  court  decides  on  the  cause  from  the  plead- 
iogs  before  the  inferior  court ;  the  ordinary  rule  being,  that  neither 
party  is  allowed  to  put  in  new  pleadings,  unless  on  payment  of  the 
expenses  in  the  sheriff  court.  The  party  making  the  application  must 
also  put  in  caution  (bail)  for  the  costs  in  both  courts,  if  they  shall 
be  found  due :  and  this  mode  of  review  is  subject  to  some  other  limit- 
ations. Generally  speaking,  it  is  allowed  only  where  the  decision 
compluned  of  is  find,  and  has  exhausted  the  cause :  in  the  case  of 
incidental  decisions  in  the  course  of  the  action,  it  is  permitted  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency  of  the  action  in  the  inferior  court,  —  of 
contingency  (connection  of  the  action  with  one  already  in  dependence 
before  the  supreme  court),  —  of  objection  in  respect  to  the  mode 
of  proof  or  to  some  change  of  possession,  —  or  where  a  judgment 
has  been  given  or  refused  for  a  partial  payment  of  the  sums  claimed, 
the  question  as  to  the  surplus  remaining  to  be  settled.  It  may  also 
take  place  where,  the  sum  at  issue  being  above  40/L,  either  party 
conceives  that  the  case  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  which  it 
cannot  be  before  the  sheriff,  and  an  incidental  decision  may  be 
advocated  in  all  cases,  if  the  sheriff  chooses  to  allow  it  By  these  limit- 
ations of  the  right  of  appeal,  parties  are  prevented  from  unneces- 
sarily stopping  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  the  inferior  court ;  and, 
even  in  the  case  of  judgments  on  the  merits,  advocation  is  prohibited 
where  the  sum  claimed  is  under  12^,  and  in  certain  other  actions, 
such  as  those  limited  by  statute  to  particular  courts.  If  any  step  of 
execution  have  been  taken,  the  cause  may  be  brought  into  the  supreme 
court,  by  an  application  for  having  the  execution  suspended  (staid), 
upon  cause  shown :  the  judge*  if  he  entertain  the  application  as  en- 
titled to  proof,  stays  execution  till  the  question  be  disposed  of;  and 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  after  proof  has  been  adduced,  stays  it  finally, 
or  allows  it  to  go  on.  Suspension,  being  a  remedy  against  extreme 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  adversary,  is  allowed  in  many  cases  in  which 
advocation  is  not ;  as,  for  instance,  in  actions  under  12/L :  but,  in  general, 
the  party  using  it  cannot  go  on  without  finding  security  for  paying 
the  sums  demanded,  if  they  shall  be  found  due.  Another  mode  of 
review  is  by  a  more  tedious  but  also  a  more  effectual  action,  called 
reduction ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  have  the  decree  of  the  inferior 
court  solemnly  reduced  (set  aside).  Besides  these  modes,  final  judg- 
ments, in  actions  under  25/.,  may  at  a  small  expense  be  brought 
under  review  of  the  judges  on  the  circuits,  before  whom  the 
cause  is  argued  vivd  voce:  but  this  mode  of  appeal  is  seldom  re* 
sorted  to. 

The  following  lists,  from  official  returns,  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
working  of  the  ordinary  civil  courts  of  the  sheriffs  in  some  of  the 
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principal  counties ;  aad  also  of  the  effect  which  their  amall-debt  eonrte 
have  had  in  diminishing  the  business  of  the  justice  of  peace  courts  for 
small  debts.  —  {Report  of  the  Law  Commissiany  18S4.) 


Counties 

QtU  CaoMS  dcddfid  In  Sheriff  Coitrti 

daring  6  Yean  preceding 

Whitiuntide,  1833. 

Number  of  Causet  deetdad  in  the  Small- 
Debt  Coortt,  in  18» ;  7  Tean 
after  lof titutien  of  Sheriff. 
Small-Debt  Court 

ShoriiT-Substltute. 

Of  which,  appealed 

to  SherMF-uepnte, 

aad  decided  by  bim. 

Causes  in  Justice 

of  Peace  Small- 

ViM  Court. 

Cantetin  Sheriff^ 
Sman-Debt  Coart. 

Aberdeen* 
Ayr    -    - 

Edinburgh 
Lanark     - 
Perth   -  - 

1,119 
1,861 
1,584 
5,622 
3,166 

543 
1,461 

611 
1,725 

887 

2,S22 

9,254 

9,001 

993 

2,769 

4,055 

11,182 
1,543 

4>.  — -  The  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland,  called  the  Court  of 
Session^  received  its  constitution  by  a  statute  of  James  V*,  in  1532. 
It  holds  in  Edinburgh  two  terms,  or,  as  they  are  called,  sessions, 
annually  ;  the  winter  session  lasting  from  about  the  12th  of  November 
to  the  12th  of  March,  with  a  Christmas  recess  of  three  weeks ;  and  the 
summer  session  from  about  the  12th  of  May  to  the  12th  of  July,  without 
recess.  The  Privy  Council  has  power  to  lengthen  the  sessions,  if 
necessary ;  and  jury  trials,  when  they  cannot  take  place  during  session, 
take  place  in  Edinburgh  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  court,  or  before 
it  sits  down,  or  before  the  judges,  who  go  on  the  criminal  circuits  in 
vacation  and  recess.  During  session  the  court  sits  five  days  a  week  ; 
there  being  no  sittings  on  Monday,  except  occasionally  for  jury  trials. 

The  number  of  judges,  formerly  fifteen,  is  now  thirteen :  they  are 
styled  Lords  of  Session ;  are  chosen  from  the  bar,  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  receive  salaries  from  government,  and  hold  their  offices  during 
life  or  good  behaviour.  Originally,  the  court  formed  only  one 
chamber;  but,  since  1808,  it  sits  in  two,  which  form,  in  efi^ect,  two 
courts  of  equal  and  independent  authority ;  neither  chamber  applying 
for  the  advice  or  concurrence  of  the  other,  except  in  questions  of 
unusual  difficulty.  These  two  courts  or  chambers  are  called  the  first 
and  second  divisions.  But,  besides,  an  arrangement  is  made  by  which 
causes,  coming  into  either  division,  are  twice  decided  if  necessary : 
first,  by  a  single  judge,  and  afterwards  by  a  bench  of  four ;  the  judges 
who  sit  singly  forming  what  is  called  the  Outer  House,  and  those  who 
sit  together  constituting  the  Inner  House.  The  head  of  the  whole 
court,  termed  the  Lord  President,  presides  in  the  first  division  of  the 
Inner  House,  with  three  other  judges  as  his  assessors :  and  the  second 
division  of  thelnner  Houseisalsocomposedof  four  judges;  the  president 
being  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who  is  also  the  acting  head  of  the  supreme 
criminal  court.  These  eight  Inner  House  judges  are  the  seniors ;  and 
the  remaining  five  form  the  Outer  House,  sit  singly,  and  are  commonly 
called  Lords  Ordinary.  The  judges  of  the  Outer  House  have  no  seats 
in  the  Inner  House,  except  when  consulted  on  difficulties.  The  four 
senior  of  them  used,  till  1838,  to  belong  two  to  each  division ;  and 
causes  decided  by  any  one  of  them  could  be  reviewed  only  by  the 
division  to  which  he  was  attached :  but  now  causes  before  any  Outer 
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House  Judge,  may  be  entered  in  either  division,  at  the  choice  of  the 
pUintifil  The  junior  judge  of  all,  used  to  decide  in  certain  peoiHiar 
classes  of  actions,  and  to  take  no  other  sorts  of  causes :  but  by  the  act 
of  1838»  the  description  of  cases  appropriated  to  him  is  exceedingly 
narrowed,  and  he  receives,  besides,  all  sorts  of  causes,  like  the  other 
Outer  House  Judges. 

The  ordinary  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  have  each  2,000/.  a 
year.  Those  that  are  also  judges  of  the  Justiciary,  or  Criminal,  Court 
have  each  an  additional  600L  a  year.  The  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session  has  4,300/.  a  year ;  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  or  president 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  has  4,000/.  a  year :  viz.,  2000/.  as  an  ordi- 
nary judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  2000/.  as  president  of  the 
Criminal  Court. 

The  barristers  who  practise  before  this  court  form  a  body  called  the 
faculty  of  advocates  ;  and  their  elective  president  is  styled  the  Dean 
of  Faculty.  The  only  precedence  belonging  to  counsel  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  besides  that  of  seniority,  belongs  to  the  Dean,  and  to  the 
two  Crown  counsel  —  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor  General.  The 
number  of  the  faculty  is  at  present  about  460.  Of  these,  only  about 
200  reside  in  Edinburgh ;  and  not  above  half  that  number  can  be 
considered  as  really  practising  barristers.  The  attorneys  or  solicitors 
before  the  court,  usually  called  agents,  are,  the  society  of  writers  to 
his  Majesty's  signet — a  highly  privileged  body  ;  the  solicitors  before 
the  supreme  courts ;  and  the  advocates'  first  clerks :  which  last  were 
the  earliest,  and,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  only 
authorised  agents  or  practisers  below  the  bar.  Both  among  the  counsel 
and  solicitors,  certain  members  are  appointed  to  conduct  ffratis  the 
causes  of  individuals  who  exhibit  certificates  of  poverty,  and  show 
that  they  have  just  cause  of  action ;  and  on  such  causes  no  fees  of 
court  are  charged. 

These  judges,  counsel,  and  agents,  with  the  officers  of  court,  form 
the  body  called  the  College  of  Justice,  which,  besides  exemption  from 
some  local  taxes,  of  which  it  will  probably  soon  be  deprived,  enjoys 
also  the  privilege  of  having  all  suits,  at  the  instance  of  its  members  or 
against  them,  tried  before  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  Court  of  Session  judges  both  in  law  and  equity,  being  at  once 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Great  Common  Law  Court  of 
the  kingdom;  and  recognises  no  division  of  suits  into  actions  in 
law  or  in  equity,  nor  any  distinction  of  'forms  as  applicable  to  these. 
Its  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  Scotland,  and  is  twofold  —  original 
jurisdiction,  and  jurisdiction  of  appeal.  Its  original  jurisdiction  is  in 
most  matters  shared  by  the  inferior  courts ;  but  in  some  actions  it  is 
exclusive.  Such  are,  actions  for  having  the  subsistence  of  a  right 
of  property,  or  inferior  right  in  heritage,  declared  by  a  sentence  of 
court ;  all  other  competitions  of  hereditary  right ;  actions  of  reduction 
(t.  e.  for  cancelling  and  setting  aside  deeds,  contracts,  decrees,  &c.) ; 
judicial  sales  of  the  property  of  minors  or  bankrupts,  &c.  Its  juris- 
diction on  appeal  extends,  with  few  exceptions,  to  all  judgments  of 
inferior  courts*  In  a  few  matters,  the  court  possesses  only  an  appellate, 
and  no  original,  jurisdiction  :  such  are  suits  where  the  demand  does 
not  exceed  25/.|  which  must  be  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  before  an 
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inferior  court  Since  the  late  abolition  of  the  Admiralty  Court  (18S0)» 
it  has  likewise  original  jurisdiction,  along  with  the  sheriiTsy  in  admiralty 
causes;  and  the  power  of  reviewing  sentences  pronounced  by  the 
sheriffs,  as  inferior  admiralty  judges.  The  Commissary  (Consistorial} 
Court  having  been  abolished  at  the  same  time,  most  consistorial  cases 
may  be  decided  either  in  the  Court  of  Session  or  the  Sheriff  Courts, 
the  supreme  court  having  the  power  of  review;  and,  in  some 
consistorial  actions  (as  actions  of  divorce,  bastardy,  for  having  the 
existence  of  a  marriage  judicially  declared,  &c.),  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Session  is  exclusive.  The  circumstance,  too,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  every  inferior  judge  is  confined  to  his  own  territory, 
often  makes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session  exclusive  in  all 
those  different  kinds  of  causes.  Instances  of  this  occur  where  the 
defendants  reside  in  different  counties ;  or  where  a  defendant  does 
not  reside  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  but  is  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Scotch  Courts,  by  possessing  property  in  the  country. 

Suits  are  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  one  or  other  of  three 
forms.  1. — By  a  summary  application  or  petition  to  the  court,  reciting 
the  ground  of  action  and  craving  redress.  This  form  is  allowed  only  in 
certain  kinds  of  causes ;  to  some  of  which  it  is  appropriated  by  statute ; 
as  in  proceedings  under  the  bankrupt  acts,  sales  and  exchanges  of 
^entailed  estates,  &c« :  while  others  are  such  causes  as  fall  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  court  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country ;  for 
instance,  the  appointment  of  legal  guardians  to  protect  the  interests  of 
those  who,  from  nonage,  imbecility,  or  absence,  cannot  act  for  them- 
selves.  In  such  causes,  the  Inner  House  decides  without  a  previous 
sentence  of  the  Outer  House ;  merely,  where  necessary,  remitting  the 
cause  to  the  junior  Outer  House  judge,  to  superintend  the  preparation 
of  the  pleadings,  and  to  send  it  back  to  the  Inner  House  when  ready 
for  decision.  2.  —  The  form  of  writ,  by  which  far  the  greater  number 
of  suits  commence,  called  a  summons,  passes  through  the  King's 
signet  office ;  and  seems  to  combine  the  English  original  writ  and 
declaration.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts ;  a  narrative  of 
the  facts  which  have  made  the  suit  necessary,  a  specification  of  the 
plaintifi*s  demands  on  the  defendant,  and  a  warrant  to  proper  officers 
to  summon  the  defendant,  but  with  certification  that  the  court  will 
give  judgment  whether  he  appear  or  not  The  general  rule  is,  that 
suits  originating  by  summons  are  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an 
Outer  House  judge,  whose  sentence  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Inner 
House ;  but,  in  a  very  few  even  of  these,  the  Outer  House  judge  can 
only  direct  the  making  up  of  the  pleadings,  and  lay  the  cause  before 
the  Inn6r  House  for  decision.  3. — The  third  form  is  applicable  to  those 
actions  called  advocations  and  suspensions.  The  nature  of  these  has 
been  already  explained :  but  the  form  of  suspension  is  used  also  in 
another  class  of  actions,  where  the  plaintiffs  object  is  to  have  the 
defendant  interdicted  (prohibited)  from  doing  or  continuing  some  act 
which  is  prejudicial  to  his  (the  plaintiff's)  interests.  In  causes  admitting 
of  this  remedy  (which  are  considered  as  requiring  despatch)  the  form 
of  proceeding  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  former  two.  In  cases 
where  it  is  optional  with  the  Court  to  refuse  entertaining  the  applica- 
tion at  all,  the  old  forms  are  still  adhered  to,  and  the  procedure  is  the 
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followuig.     The  first  step  is  presenting  to  the  judges  a  bill  as  it  ia 
ealled,  or  summary  petition ;  but  the  petition  prays  not  for  redress  of  tiie 
wrong,  but  for  warrant  on  the  keepers  of  the  signet  to  give  out  a  writ 
(resembling  the  summons),  which  writ  shall  commence  the  action  in 
court.    This  application  is  presented  in  a  subordinate  chamber  of  the 
court,  called  the  bill  chamber,  which  is  designed  for  the  speedy  disposal 
of  all  questions  in  which  the  delay  of  justice  would  be  injurious*    It  is 
open  every  lawful  day  of  the  year,  excepting  a  few  holidays ;  and  has 
only  one  judge,  who  in  time  of  session  is  the  junior  judge  of  the  court ; 
while,  during  vacation,  the  duties  are  performed  in  the  weekly  rotation 
by  all  the  other  judges,  excepting  the  two  presidents.     If  the  judge 
in  the  bill-chamber  refuse  the  prayer  of  the  application,  his  decision 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Inner  House  during  session,  or  during  vaca- 
tion by  the  judge  next  in  rotation;  and  if  the  application  be  granted 
in  any  of  these  ways,  the  writ  demanded  is  taken  out,  and  the  cause 
proceeds  before  one  or  other  of  the  four  senior  judges  of  the  Outer 
House ;  in  the  same  manner  as  an  action  originating  by  a  summons. 
If  the  application  be  finally  refused,  the  cause  can  proceed  no  further ; 
and  the  legal  execution,  or  other  act  complained  of,  may  go  on.    In 
certain  cases,  however,  including  most  attempts  to  get  reviewal  of 
sentences  of  inferior  courts,  the  previous  application  is  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  the  complication  of  the  procedure  was  justly  complained  of. 
A  statute  of  1838  has  removed  this  evil,  and  allows  these  matter-of« 
course  cases  to  come  into  court  at  once,  without  requiring  the  writ  to 
warrant  them ;  and  in  the  other  class  of  suspensions  and  advocations, 
the   same  statute   has   introduced  improvements  into  the  form  of 
pleadings. 

The  late  legislative  changes  in  the  judicial  forms  (except  those  of 
1838),  and  the  regulations  of  court  in  furtherance  of  these,  have 
left  most  of  these  general  forms  of  action  untouched,  altering  only 
the  mode  of  procedure  after  the  cause  has  come  into  court  The 
faults  of  the  old  forms  appear  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  number 
of  written  pleadings ;  a  prolix  and  complicated  style  of  pleading, 
mixing  up  fact  with  arguments ;  want  of  power  in  the  judges  to 
compel  the  giving  in  of  pleadings  within  a^ reasonable  time;  and 
an  undue  facility  for  applications  to  the  judges  to  reconsider  their 
judgments.  According  to  those  who  have  seen  both  systems  in 
operation,  the  new  forms  have  done  much  to  remove  these  defects. 
We  may  understand  the  means  adopted  for  this  purpose,  if  we  trace 
through  all  its  stages  a  suit  commencing  by  a  summons. 

On  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time  after  a  copy  of  the  summons  has 
been  delivered  to  the  defendant,  —  usually  twenty-seven  days,  if  he  be 
in  Scotland,  —  the  suit  may  be  called  (entered)  in  court ;  and  within  a 
certain  time  after  this  step,  —  usually  diirteen  days,  —  the  defendant,  if 
he  mean  to  resist  the  action,  must  lodge  a  paper  in  court,  denying  or  ad- 
mitting the  facts  alleged,  stating  any  other  facts  which  he  ofiers  to 
prove,  and  annexing  a  short  summary  of  the  legal  pleas  on  which  he 
founds  his  defence.  The  defences  and  all  subsequent  pleadings  must 
be  drawn  by  counsel ;  and  after  the  defences  have  been  given  in,  every 
order  in  the  cause  must  be  moved  for  in  court,  in  presence  of  the 
judge,  and  granted  in  writing  under  his  hand.    The  judges  have  no 
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power  to  devolve  these  duties  on  any  one ;  but  the  performance  of 
them  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  Outer  House  judges,  and 
it  has  been  lately  proposed  to  put  the  preparation  of  the  pleadings 
under   the   superintendence   of  an   ofRcer  of  court      The  pursuer 
(plaintiff)  then,  having  caused  the  suit  to  be  entered  in  public  roll  of 
court,  appears  by  counsel  before  an  Outer  House  judge ;  and,  if  the 
cause  be  not  defended,  obtains  judgment  as  craved  in  his  summons. 
If  defences  have  been  given  in,  the  parties  may  let  the  cause  go  to 
judgment,  on  the  two  papers  already  in  court ;  but  this  they  are  seldom 
willing  to  do.     More  specific  pleadings  are  accordingly  ordered  ;  the 
plaintiff  giving  in  what  is  called  a  condescendence,  and  the  defendant, 
after  seeing  this  paper,  lodging  answers  to  it.     The  plaintiff  is  then 
allowed  to  see  this  new  paper  of  his  opponent,  and  to  make  any  neces- 
sary alterations  in  his  own  pleading ;  and  the  defendant  is  allowed  to 
see  the  revised  paper,  and  make  corresponding  alterations  on  his.     If 
possible,  only  one  revisal  should  be  permitted  on  each  side ;  but,  as  yet, 
the  judges  have  not  always  found  it  possible  to  enforce  this.     A  time 
is  always  fixed  for  giving  in  or  revising  a  pleading  —  usually  ten  or 
fourteen  days,  and  rarely  twenty-one ;  and  the  time  so  fixed  can  be 
lengthened  only  by  consent  of  the  other  party,  or,  only  once,  by  leave 
of  the  judge,  on  cause  shown.     If  the  time  have  been  allowed  to 
expire,  without  such   extension   having  been  granted,  the  pleading 
cannot  be  received ;  and  the  party  failing  has  judgment  pronounced 
against  him  in  the  cause,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he  can  be 
relieved  only  at  considerable  expense,  having  to   present  a  printed 
petition  to  the  Inner  House,  and  to  pay  the  other  party  a  sum  of  costs 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.     The  condescendence  and  answers  thus 
mutually  revised  contain  on  each  side,  (1.)  a' statement  of  the  facts 
which  the  party  affirms  and  offers  to  prove,  set  down  in  separate  num- 
bered articles  or  heads;  (2.)  an  answer  to  the  statement  of  the  opposite 
party,  specifically  admitting  or  denying  each  article  so  far  as  known  ; 
(3.)  a  short  summary  of  the  legal  pleas  on  which  the  party  maintains 
his  cause,  without  quotation  or  argument.     The   pleadiLgs  now   in 
court  form  what  is  called  the  record  of  the  cause ;  and  the  next  step  is 
for  the  judge  to  re^d  these  at  chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  in  proper  shape :  on  his  returning  the  papers,  the 
counsel  again  appear  before  him,  make  any  alterations  he  suggests; 
and  an  important  step  takes  place,  which  is  called  closing  the  record, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  bar  both  parties  from  aflfirming  any  new  fact 
which  they  previously  knew,  or  exhibiting  as  evidence  any  new  docu- 
ments which  they  had  it  in  their  power  previously  to  exhibit     Down 
to  this  stage,  either  party  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  move  for  any  order, 
on  forty-eight  hours'  notice  ;  and,  in  simple  cases,  no  long  time  need 
have  been  consumed ;  but  delays  may  occur,  one  example  of  which  is 
—  when  either  party  wishes  to  exhibit  as  evidence  documents  not  in 
his  possession ;   in  which  case,   on   cause   shown,   the  judge  grants 
authority  for  summoning  the  holders  of  such  writings  before  a  speci- 
fied commissioner,  who  transmits  the  writings  to  the  court     After 
closing  the  record,  and  entering  the  cause  for  decision,  the  parties  can 
take  no  farther  step  ;  the  cause  must  lie  over  till  the  judge  has  heard 
the  causes  previously  ready.     When  the  cause  comes  on  in  its  turn, 
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the  counsel  appear  for  tbe  purpose  of  debating  it,  vivd  voce :  this  oral 
debate  being  substituted  for  the  old  argumentative  pleadings  in 
writing.  The  judge  has  already  had  the  record  before  him  for  reading; 
each  party  has  a  right  to  be  heard  by  two  counsel,  the  juniors 
speaking  first;  and  the  judge  may  either  pronounce  judgment  at 
once,  or  consider  the  cause  again  at  chambers  with  the  pleadings  and 
written  evidence  before  him,  and  there  write  his  decision :  or,  if  any 
difficult  questions  of  law  be  raised,  he  may  report  the  cause  to  his 
division  of  the  Inner  House,  to  be  decided  by  the  judges  there :  or, 
again,  if  the  cause  involve  details  unfit  for  oral  explanation,  he  may 
order  written  argumentative  pleadings,  called  cases,  and  either  decide 
the  cause  on  these,  or  send  them  to  the  Inner  House.  If  farther  proof 
be  required,  he  may  make  such  order  as  shall  supply  the  defect ;  if,  for 
example,  the  cause  involve  matters  of  account,  he  may  remit  it  to  a 
private  professional  accountant,  whose  report  will  come  before  the  judge 
to  assist  his  decision. 

If  the  judge  have  decided  in  favour  of  either  party,  the  losing 
party  may  apply,  within  twenty-one  days,  to  the  judge's  division  of 
the  Inner  House,  to  have  the  decision  reviewed.  The  application  is 
made  by  simply  annexing  to  the  sentence  complained  of,  a  notice  that 
the  party  craves  to  have  the  judgment  altered.  No  new  pleading  is 
allowed  on  either  side.  When  the  cause  comes  in  its  turn  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  Inner  House,  the  judges  there  have  previously  read  the 
papers,  which  have  been  printed  and  distributed  for  them ;  and  parties 
are  heard  by  counsel,  one  for  each ;  the  counsel  for  the  party  petition- 
ing having  the  right  of  reply.  The  decision  of  the  Inner  House  can  be 
reviewed  only  by  the  House  of  Lords,  for  which  purpose  appeal  may 
be  lodged  within  two  years  ;  the  Court  of  Session  having  power  in  the 
meantime  to  permit  execution  of  the  judgment,  on  the  party  requiring 
it  finding  security  to  refund  with  interest  if  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeal  should  be  against  him.  The  awarding  costs  is  discretionary : 
costs  are  most  frequently  given,  though  sometimes  only  in  part ;  an 
account  is  given  in  and  audited  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  subject  to 
correction  of  the  judges. 

At  present,  abo,  many  causes  may  be  brought  to  jury  trial,  which 
was  first  introduced  or  rather  re-introduced  by  way  of  experiment  in 
1815,  in  a  separate  court,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adam,  an  eminent 
English  barrister;  the  other  judges  being  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  system  having  been  brought  into  order  in  this  court,  a 
statute  of  1830  abolished  the  jury  court,  and  made  trial  by  jury  a 
constituent  part  of  the  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Session  ;  but  with- 
out extending  it  to  the  inferior  courts,  for  which  it  is  still  considered 
unfit.  Difficulties  were  found  in  making  the  system  efiicient,  which 
have  now,  however,  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome,  so  far  as  the 
procedure  of  the  court  is  concerned  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  still 
exists  a  disinclination  to  jury  trial  on  the  part  of  the  litigants,  founded, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  fear  of  the  expense. 

The  old  method  of  taking  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  was  by  having  them  examined,  when  that  was  possible,  in 
presence  of  one  of  the  judges,  under  whose  direction  their  evidence 
was  put  in  writing,  and  transmitted  to  the  court;  and  where  this 
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method  could  not  be  followed,  the  evidence  was  taken  on  commission, 
in  the  way  already  explained  as  practised  in  the  sheriff's  court.  The 
former  mode  has  been  long  disused ;  and  the  latter^  since  the  intro- 
duction of  jury  trial,  is  discouraged,  being  allowed  only  on  cause 
shown,  even  when  both  parties  desire  it ;  although  it  must  necessarily 
be  resorted  to  when  a  witness  is  abroad,  or  may  be  expected  to  die 
before  trial  can  come  on.  Different  a<its  of  parliament  have  now  ap- 
propriated certain  suits  exclusively  for  trial  by  jury.  The  list  is  a 
long  one  :  it  includes  all  actions  on  account  of  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  real  or  verbal;  of  injury  to  moveables  or  land ;  for  damages 
on  account  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  &c. ;  for  nuisance,  on 
policies  of  insurance,  charter-parties,  biUs  of  lading.  Sec  &c.  Jury 
trial  may  also  be  insisted  on  by  either  party,  in  all  suits  where  the 
facts  are  disputed ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  fear  of  being  so  forced  to  a 
jury,  together  with  the  new  mode  of  pleading,  have  made  parties  of 
late  much  more  guarded  in  their  statements.  Where  trial  by  jury  is 
to  have  place,  a  record  of  the  cause  is  first  made  up  in  the  form 
already  detailed ;  the  last  article  of  the  record  being  the  issues  to  be 
tried,  in  adjusting  which  much  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced. 
Trial  takes  place  either  in  Edinburgh  or  before  the  judges  on  circuit. 
Before  trial,  the  parties  may  precognosce  the  witnesses,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  examine  them,  d  priariy  to  ascertain  what  they  can  prove ; 
but,  after  a  witness  has  been  cited  by  warrant  of  the  court,  the  parties 
can  hold  no  further  communication  with  him.  The  parties  need  not 
exchange  lists  of  witnesses.  Juries  are  either  common  or  special. 
Common  jurors  are  qualified  by  possessing  lands  worth  5L  yearly,  or 
moveable  property  worth  200/.  Special  jurors  are  persons  who  pay 
cess  (land-tax)  on  100/.  of  **  valued  "  rent,  or  assessed  taxes  on  SOL 
of  house  rent ;  or,  who  possess,  in  hereditary  property,  100/.  yearly  of 
real  rent,  or  moveable  property  to  the  value  of  1,000/L  If  the  trial 
come  on  before  a  common  jury,  it  is  ballotted  for,  from  a  return 
of  not  fewer  than  thirty-six ;  each  party  being  allowed  to  challenge 
four  jurors  peremptorily,  besides  previously  challenging  for  cause  as- 
signed. Either  party,  on  due  notice,  may  claim  a  special  jury  ;  and 
such  jury  is  formed  by  the  parties  meeting  before  an  officer  of  the 
court,  and  each  striking  off  names  alternately  from  a  list  of  thirty-six, 
till  the  list  be  reduced  to  twenty  names :  these  twenty  jurymen  are 
summoned,  and  the  first  twelve  who  appear  form  the  jury.  The  jurors 
in  civil  causes  are  twelve,  and  their  verdict  must  be  unanimous ;  both 
of  which  circumstances  are  deviations  from  the  rule  in  criminal  causes : 
they  are  allowed  twelve  hours  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  but  may 
have  longer  time  if  they  unite  in  demanding  it.  The  plaintiff's  junior 
counsel  opens  the  cause  before  calling  his  witnesses ;  and  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  addresses  the  jury  after  the  plaintiff  s  witnesses  have 
been  examined ;  and  if  the  defendant  then  proceed  to  call  witnesses, 
the  plaintiff  may  address  again,  after  their  examination  is  closed.  It 
may  be  noticed,  that  in  all  trials  in  Scotland,  civil  and  criminal,  the 
witnesses  are  shut  up  by  themselves,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial,  and  not  allowed  to  hear  each  other  examined.  After  the 
evidence  and  speeches  of  the  counsel,  the  judge  charges  the  jury. 
Costs  do  not  foUow  of  course  on  a  verdict,  and  the  jury  has  no  power 
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to  give  them ;  they  must  be  demanded  when  the  cau6e»  after  trial,  is 
brought  into  the  Inner  House,  to  have  judgment  pronounced  in  terms 
of  the  verdict.  No  Tcrdict  of  a  jury  can  be  appealed  from  to  the 
House  of  Lords:  the  only  remedy  is  an  application  to  the  Inner 
House  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  by  the  judge^ 
filial  conduct  by  the  jury,  or  Uie  verdict  being  contrary  to  evidence. 
The  decimon  of  the  cour^  granting  or  refusing  new  trial,  cannot  be 
appealed  from ;  but  if  the  verdict  have  left  any  questions  of  law  for  the 
decision  of  the  court,  their  judgment  on  these  may  be  reviewed.  But 
a  party  may  open  his  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  presenting,  during 
the  trud,  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  some  point  of  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  either  objecting  to  his  law  as  laid  down  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury,  or  in  his  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  or  the  like. 
The  diKsision  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  the  bill  of  exceptions  may 
be  i^jpealed  from.  New  trial  cannot  be  granted  unless  the  party 
claiming  it  pay  the  expenses  of  the  first. 

During  the  four  years  before  the  late  Judicature  Act  came  into 
operation  (11th  Nov.^  1825),  the  number  of  causes  in  the  Court  of 
Sesrion  averaged  2,143.  In  the  four  vears  next  following,  the  average 
was  1,998.  In  1831,  the  number  of  causes  enrolled  in  the  Outer 
House  roUs  was  1,956. 

Besides  a  civil  jurisdiction,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  sit 
under  a  separate  commission,  as  the  Teind  (Tithe)  Court,  which  was 
remodelled  at  the  Union,  the  lords  of  session  being  then  made  perpe« 
tual  commissioners,  and  their  judgments  subjected  to  the  review  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  in  other  cases.  The  parish  clergy  of  Scotland  draw 
no  tithe ;  but  receive  fixed  stipends  or  salaries,  for  pa3rment  of  which 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  called  teinds,  is  liable, 
so  far  as  required.  The  ofiice  of  the  Teind  Court  is  to  settle  all 
questions  regarding  tithes,  to  disjoin  or  unite  parishes,  change  the 
situation  of  churches,  &c ;  and  the  court  has  power  to  augment  the 
stipend  of  each  parish  once  in  twenty  years,  on  the  suit  of  the  clergy* 
man,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  tithes  are,  at  the  same  time^  entitled 
to  resist  For  these  augmentations,  and  some  other  business,  the 
thirteen  judges  sit  every  second  Wednesday  during  session  $  but  the 
more  laborious  parts  of  their  duties  are  devolved,  like  all  other  an- 
noying work,  on  the  junior  judge,  who  takes  up  such  questions  every 
Saturday. 

The  abolition  of  the  Admiralty  and  Consistorial  Courts  in  1880, 
has  been  noticed.  In  1832,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  likewise 
abolished ;  the  Act  has  now  come  fully  into  operation,  and  the  duti^ 
of  the  court,  chiefly  trials  in  revenue  causes,  are  performed  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

In  no  civil  court  of  Scotland  is  it  possible  by  any  device  to  procure, 
before  or  during  process,  arrest  of  the  person  of  the  opponent;  unless 
in  the  solitary  case  where  a  creditor  makes  oath  that  his  debtor  in- 
tends to  abscond  from  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  usually  possible,  with- 
out personal  arrests,  to  compel  a  defendant  to  find  bail  for  satisfying 
all  the  demands  of  the  suit.  In  Admiralty  causes,  as  it  is  supposed 
the  parties  may  often  be  foreigners,  security  may  be  applied  for 
directly,  if  the  cause  be  in  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  in  other  actions 
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it  may  generally  be  obtained  indirectly,  through  what  is  called  arrest- 
ment, which  is  a  legal  process  executed  against  the  debtors  of  a 
defendant,  prohibiting  them  from  making  payment.  This  prohibition 
may  be  kept  up  till  the  determination  of  the  cause,  unless  the  defendant 
pnter  satisfactory  bail. 

The  execution  of  judicial  sentences  was  encumbered  with  antiquated 
forms,  which  a  statute  of  1838  has  cleared  away,  retaining  the 
principle  of  the  old  procedure.  In  the  old  forms,  two  separate  writs 
were  required  for  completing  execution,  so  as  to  affect  both  the 
debtor's  effects  and  his  person.  The  first  writ,  for  the  issuing  of 
which  from  the  office  of  the  King's  Signet,  the  decree  of  the  court 
was  the  warrant,  authorised  the  officers  of  court,  (1.)  to  command  the 
debtor  to  obey  the  decree  within  a  fixed  time,  in  most  cases  fifteen 
days ;  and  (2.)  on  the  expiration  of  this  time,  to  seize  his  moveable 
goods  to  the  amount  necessary  for  satisfying  the  debt,  and  to  return 
the  writ  into  court,  with  the  necessary  certificates.  This  first  ^wjit 
was  called  the  letters  of  horning :  and  on  production  of  it  and  the 
certificates,  there  was  issued  a  second  writ,  the  letters  of  caption, 
authorising  personal  arr^est  By  the  new  statute,  the  procedure  against 
the  debtor  is.  unchanged ;  but  the  warrant  for  an  action  against  the 
effects  is  now  inserted  in  the  official  extract  of  the  decree  of  court, 
and  the  warrant  of  imprisonment  is  a  simple  indorsation  by  the  clerk 
of  court,  on  a  pro  forma  minute  presented  for  the  creditors.  Arrest- 
ments of  the  debts  due  to  the  debtor  are  now  also  executed  under 
similar  warrants  embodied  in  the  decrees,  or  in  the  summons,  instead 
of  requiring  separate  warrants.  The  same  forms  are  henceforth  to  be 
followed  in  executions  upon  protested  promissory  notes,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  on  which,  in  Scotland,  the  same  summary  procedure  may 
by  statute  follow,  without  any  real  decree  of  court ;  and  the  new  rules 
also  apply  to  bonds  and  other  deeds,  in  which  it  is  usual  in  Scotland 
to  insert  a  consent  to  summary  execution.  It  thus  appears,  that  in 
such  bonds,  and  on  bills  and  promissory  notes,  execution  foUows  in 
Scotland,  without  the  necessity  of  raising  action.  The  remedy  against 
execution  is  an  application  to  the  bill  chamber,  by  the  form  of  sus- 
pension already  explained.  If  the  debtor  be  finally  imprisoned,  he 
may,  on  making  oath  of  poverty,  obtain  a  small  aliment  from  the  cre- 
ditor, who  must  grant  it  within  ten  days  on  pain  of  having  the  debtor 
dismissed.  An  act  passed  in  1835,  which  does  not,  however,  come 
completely  into  effect  till  1840,  prohibits  imprisonment  for  debts,  un- 
less they  exceed  8/«  6^.  %d* 


6. — The  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  brought  into  its  present  form  in  1672,  used  to  con- 
sist of  six  judges,  who  are  also  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Besides  these,  the  nominal  head  of  the  court — the  Lord  Justice 
General  —  was  lately  a  sinecure  office,  held  by  a  nobleman,  whose  duties 
and  title  have  recently  been  devolved  on  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.    Under  the  Lord  President^  as  Lord  Justice  General, 
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the  acting  head  of  the  coart  is  the  Lord  Jusdce  Clerk.  The  court 
holds  sittings  in  Edinburgh  during  the  vacation  or  recess  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  occasionally  on  Mondays  during  the  terms  of  that  court. 
And  twice  ayear^  in  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations,  the  judges  hold 
circuits  in  the  chief  provincid  towns ;  two  going  each  circuit.  An 
additional  circuit  is  now  held  in  Glasgow,  during  ^e  Christmas  recess ; 
and  the  Privy  Council  may  appoint  more  when  necessary. 

The  rule  of  the  Scotch  law  is,  that  criminal  prosecutions  shall  pro* 
ceed,  not  at  the  instance  of  the  party  injured,  but  at  that  of  a  public 
officer,  and  at  the  public  expense ;  the  private  party  having  il  always 
in  his  power  to  prosecute  in  his  own  name,  even  after  the  public 
prosecutor  has  refused,  if  he  choose  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being  found 
liable  in  damages  and  costs.   The  public  prosecutor  is  the  first  Crown 
counsel,  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  being  always  in  Parliament,  has 
much  of  his  duty  in  Scotland  performed  by  the  second  Crown  coun-* 
sel,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  by  the  four  advocates  depute,  on  whom, 
indeed,  most  of  the  criminal  business  devolves,  especially  that  of  attend- 
ance at  the  circuits.    In  every  county  and  borough  is  an  officer,  called 
the  procurator-fiscal,  (hitherto,  though  with   manifest  impropriety, 
nominated  by  the  sheriff  and  magistrates  respectively,)  whose  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  apprehension  and  examination  of  criminals.     On 
receiving  an  information  subscribed  by  the  party  injured,  he  procures 
a  warrant  from  a  magistrate  for  committing  the  accused  person  for 
examination.     This  examination,  in  practice,  takes  place  almost  inva- 
riably before  the  sheriff-substitute,  who  examines  witnesses  without 
oath,  and  allows  the  prisoner,  if  he  please,  to  make  a  declaration, 
which,  properly  attested,  may  be  founded  on  at  trial  as  evidence 
against  him.     The  committal  for  examination  cannot  last  more  than 
&  few  days,  without  subjecting  the  magistrate  who  made  it  to  a  suit 
for  damages ;  and  the  procurator-fiscal  acts  under  alike  responsibility, 
which,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  Crown  counsel.    If  no  case 
be  made  out  on  examination,  the  prisoner  is  dismissed :  otherwise, 
the  sheriff  conunits  him  for  trial,  and  transmits  the  evidence  to  the 
Crown  counsel.     This  committal  is,  likewise,  made  under  a  liability 
in  damages,  if  it  have  been  improperly  ordered. 

The  moment  a  prisoner  is  committed  for  trial,  he  may  protect  him« 
self  from  undue  delay  of  trial  by  the  remedy  called  "  running  his 
letters  ;**  a  process  in  force  since  1701,  and  analogous  to  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  prisoner  presents  an  application  to  any  judge  competent 
to  his  trial,  who  must,  within  twenty-four  hours,  give  an  order  on  the 
public  prosecutor  to  bring  on  the  trial  within  sixty  days,  with  intima- 
tion that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  prisoner  will  be  discharged. 
When  the  crime  is  serious,  and  the  time  of  circuit  distant,  this  appli- 
cation often  compeb  the  Crown  counsel  to  have  the  prisoner  and 
witnesses  brought  to  Edinburgh  at  great  expense.  If,  at  the  end  of 
^e  sixty  days,  no  criminal  indictment  be  executed  on  the  prisoner, 
lie  must  be  set  at  liberty,  but  may  be  again  imprisoned,  on  a  warrant 
^m  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  In  this  case,  if  the  trial  be  not  con- 
cluded within  forty  days  after  the  second  apprehension,  the  prisoner 
must  be  set  at  liberty,*  under  heavy  penalties  on  those  detaining  him ; 
^d  is  declared  for  ever  free  of  the  charges  against  him. 
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The  magistrate  must,  on  application^  grant  or  refuse  bail,  and  fix  ifs 
amount  within  ^statutory  limits.  All  offences  are  bailable,  except 
capital  crimes,  and  (by  late  statute),  those  post-office  offences  vbich. 
used  to  be  capital. 

The  Crown  counsel,  on  examining  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses, 
may  immediately  order  the  prisoner  to  be  liberated*  or  fix  his  trial» 
either  before  the  Justiciary  or  Circuit  Courts,  or,  if  the  crime  admit 
of  it,  before  the  sheriff.  Even  in  the  course  of  last  century  we  find 
the  sheriff  exercising  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  extended,  in  some 
eases,  to  life  and  death  ;  but  his  powers  are  now  greatly  limited.  The 
causes  usually  remitted  by  the  Crown  counsel  for  trial  before  him,  are 
those  where  the  counsel  thinks  there  is  cause  for  prosecution,  but  that 
the  result  should  be  fine  or  imprisonment  The  sheriff's  powers  to 
dispense  with  a  jury  are  not  very  strictly  defined  in  law ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  that  without  a  jury  no  sentence  can  be  lawfully  pronounced 
exceeding  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  from  the  county :  and  it  is 
believed  that,  in  fact,  no  trials  take  place  without  a  jury,  excepting  for 
petty  offences  against  the  public  peace.  In  trials  before  the  principal 
sheriff  and  a  jury,  the  procurator-fiscal  of  the  shire  acts  as  prosecutor ; 
and  the  sentence  may  be  appealed  from  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
whose  decision  is  final,  not  being  reviewable  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  coroner ;  and  no  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
of  high  treason,  which  are  tried  in  the  English  form,  before  the  Court 
of  Justiciary,  or  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  of  which  three 
members  must  be  Justiciary  judges. 

In  the  progress  of  the  ordinary  causes,  the  indictment  must  be 
delivered  to  the  prisoner  at  least  fifteen  days  before  triaL  It  must  be 
drawn  very  specifically  and  accurately,  extremely  slight  technical 
errors  being  sufiicient  to  vitiate  it ;  and  annexed  to  it  must  be  a  list  of 
the  witnesses  and  of  the  jurymen  who  are  to  be  summoned,  and  a  list 
of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  as  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  which, 
if  demanded,  must  be  also  shown  to  the  prisoner  before  trial. 

The  day  of  trial  being  arrived,  either  in  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary or  Circuit  Court,  the  jury  are  taken  from  a  list  of,  at  least,  forty- 
five,  returned  by  the  sheriff,  of  whom,  two  thirds  are  common,  and 
one  third  special,  jurors ;  and  the  jury  is  ballotted  for,  so  that  one 
third  may  be  special,  and  two  thirds  common,  jurors ;  though,  if  the 
accused  be  a  landed  proprietor,  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  majority  of 
special  jurors.  Besides  challenges  on  cause  assigned,  the  prosecutor 
and  prisoner  may  each  challenge  peremptorily  five  jurors,  but  only 
two  special  jurors.  The  number  of  the  jury  is  fifteen.  If  a  prisoner 
do  not  appear,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  crime  charged,  but  merely 
have  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced  against  him ;  from  which  he 
may  afterwards  be  relieved  on  surrendering  himself  for  trial. 

The  first  step  is  to  read  the  indictment,  and  to  determine  on  its 
relevancy,  t.  e.  whether  the  facts  alleged  be  sufficient,  if  proved,  to 
constitute  the  crime  charged.  This  is  the  stage  for  bringing  forward 
all  objections  to  the  indictment,  which  would  not  be  received  afler 
the  court  has  formally  declared  it  to  be  good.  A  prisoner  has  always 
counsel :  if  he  be  too  poor  to  fee  one,  the  court  will  order  a  barrister 
to  act  for  him ;  but  this  is  never  necessary :  the  number  of  junior 
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counsel  willing  to  act  gratuitously  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
trials;  and,  in  Edinbui^h,  at  all  times,  and  on  the  circuits,  when 
important  civil  jury  trials  are  to  come  on,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
senior  counsel  conducting,  without  remuneratioUi  the  defence  in  diffi« 
cult  criminal  causes. 

The  witnesses  do  not  hear  each  other  examined ;  and  if  the  prose- 
cutor can  be  shown  to  have  held  communication  with  them  after  they 
were  formally  cited  to  appear  in  court,  the  prisoner  may  successfully 
object  to  their  being  examined.  The  prosecutor,  too,  must  close  his 
evidence  before  the  evidence  in  exculpation  begins.  The  Scotch  rules 
of  evidence  give  the  prisoner  an  advantage,  which,  in  England,  he 
enjoys  only  in  cases  of  high  treason :  he  can  be  convicted  only  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  of  one  witness  supported  by  circum- 
stuitial  evidence  so  strong  as  to  equal  that  of  a  second  witness.  The 
evidence  for  both  parties  being  finished,  counsel  on  both  sides  address 
the  jury,  the  prisoner  having  the  last  word  ;  after  which  the  judge 
charges  the  jury. 

The  verdict  need  not  be  unanimous:  the  narrowest  majority  is 
sufficient  to  convict  as  well  as  to  acquit  A  verdict  of  Not  Guilty 
indicates  a  belief  by  the  jury  in  the  prisoner's  innocence  :  Not  Proven 
indicates  suspicion,  but  a  want  of  proof  of  guilt  Either  verdict 
b  conclusive :  it  is  not  possible  again  to  imprison  or  try  the  prisoner 
for  that  crime.  In  capital  cases,  the  Crown  counsel  has  power,  before 
moving  for  sentence,  to  restrict  the  libel,  —  a  form  which  disables  the 
judge  from  pronouncing  a  capital  sentence.  After  ^sentence  has  been 
pronounced,  the  criminal  may,  as  in  England,  appeal  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  to  allow  time  for  this  appeal,  it  is  provided  that  no 
capital  sentence  shall  be  executed  sooner  than  fifteen  days  after  sen-< 
fence,  if  south,  or  sooner  than  twenty,  if  north  of  the  Tay.  Till 
lately  the  time  was  longer. 

The  following  table,  from  a  late  work,  will  show  the  result  of  the 
Scotch  criminal  system :  — 

Average  of  Catetfor  Hiree  Tearu  ending  December,  18S8. 

Average  of  cases  transmitted  annually  to  the  Crown  counsel  in  Edinburgh  -  589 

liberated  immediately  from  deficiency  of  evidence         -  -  128 

remitted  immediately  for  trial  before  the  sheriff    -         -  -  137 

indicted  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  or  Circuit  Courts    •  -  S16 

acquitted  ultimately             -            -            -            -  -  25 
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CHAPTER  VII.  —  Constitution,  Courts,  etc.,  op 

Ireland. 


Sect.  I.     Sketch  of  the  Political  Circumstances  of  Ireland  since 

the  Revolution, 

The  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  1691»  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  of 
the  history  of  Ireland.  During  the  century  at  the  close  of  which  this 
treaty  was  contracted,  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  country,  with 
a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  changed  masters.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  more  than,  2,800,000  Irish  acres,  being  by  far  the  greater 
p&rt  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  escheated  to  the  crown*  through 
the  imputed  rebellion  and  flight  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel ; 
the  forfeitures  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  protectorate  extended 
over  7,800,000  acres;  and  those  of  the  adherents  of  James  II., 
during  the  subsequent  war  between  him  and  William  III.,  to 
upwards  of  1,000,000.  The  whole  superficies  of  Ireland  contains 
somewhat  more  than  12,000,000  Irish  acres ;  <*  so  that,"  as  was  observed 
by  Lord  Clare  in  his  speech  on  the  Union,  '<  the  whole  of  the  island  was 
confiscated,  with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or  six  families  of 
Irish  blood,  some  of  whom  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  but  recovered  their  possessions  before  Tyrone's  rebellion,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  republic, 
inflicted  by  Cromwell ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  island  has 
been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  century. 
The  situation  of  the  Irish  nation,  at  the  Revolution,  stands  unparalleled 
in  this  respect  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited  world." 

The  effects  of  the  non-fulfilment,  or  rather  violation,  of  the  primary 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Catholics 
the  same  religious  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  were  immediately  felt.  The  ardent  spirits  who  survived 
the  wreck  of  their  cause,  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  distinguishing 
themselves  at  home,  withdrew  to  France  to  await  some  favourable 
chance  of  recovering  their  lost  fortunes ;  and  the  original  stimulus  thus 
given  to  emigration  was  perpetuated  by  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws, 
which  drove  the  ilite  of  the  Catholic  body  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land  from  the  grinding  persecution  they  suffered  in  their  own. 
It  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  records  in  the  military  offices  at 
Paris,  that,  between  1691  and  1745,  no  fewer  than  450,000  Irishmen 
died  in  the  service  of  France.*  The  Catholic  clergy,  hunted  down 
like  animals /er<e  naturee^  were  driven  out  afler  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  those,  in  number  not  a  few,  who  clung  to  their  creed  and 
their  congregations  through  all  extremities,  and  continued  in  spite  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  fanatical  and  political  persecution,  to  hold  their 
religious  assemblages  in  decayed  uninhabited  houses  in  towns,  and  in 


•  M^Geoghegan,  Histoire  d^Irhnde,  torn.  iii.  p.  754.     See,  also,  Newenkam  on  the 
Popylation  of  Irdand^  p.  60. 
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caves,  glens,  or  morasses  throughout  the  country.  That  part  of  the 
Catholic  population  which  the  want  of  means  to  emigrate,  or  the 
uncontrollable  love  of  country,  retained  at  home,  finding  themselves 
cut  off  from  all  hope  of  realising  a  respectable  and  permanent  inde- 
pendence by  agriculture,  gave  up  tillage,  and  turned  their  lands  to 
pasturage,  by  which  they  were  able  to  maintain  with  little  expense  an 
existence  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  animals  they  reared,  and  in 
which  the  amount  of  their  profits  could  be  less  easily  detected.  The 
new  English  settlers  found  the  hopes  of  aggrandisement,  which  had 
led  them  to  expatriate  themselves,  checked  by  unexpected  obstacles. 
Though  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  soil,  they  soon  discovered  that 
their  broad  lands  were  little  better  than  a  barren  waste,  if  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  cultivation.  Few  in  number  themselves,  and  those 
few  elevated  to  the  rank  of  landed  proprietors,  they  were  driven  to  the 
necessity- of  employing  the  Catholic  population  in  the  performance  of 
manual  labour.  Hence  estates,  except  in  the  northern  counties,  were 
stocked  with  an  ignorant,  reluctant,  and  consequently  lazy  and  intractp- 
able  tenantry. 

The  operation  of  these  causes  sufficiently  serves  to  account  for  the 
state  of  Ireland,  for  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  Revolution.  On 
recurring  to  the  annals  of  that  period,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
develope  anything  meriting  the  name  of  history.  A  space  of  half  a 
century  unmarked  by  any  occurrence  worthy  of  being  handed  down 
to  posterity  might,  in  the  then  rapid  progress  of  moral  civilisation 
throughout  all  other  nations,  be  deemed  a  second  anomaly  in  the  state 
of  this  island,  were  it  not  that  the  accurate  investigator  is  able,  even 
in  thb  superficial  barrenness,  to  trace  the  germs  of  the  events  and 
circumstances  that  now  draw  upon  this  long  neglected  and  unnoticed 
appanage  of  British  dominion  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  par- 
liament and  of  the  public. 

The  history  of  Ireland  till  the  year  1768,  is  confined  to  the  efforts 
made  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion  by  penal  laws,  and  to  the  petty 
struggles  of  the  newly  formed  Protestant  aristocracy  to  assert  a  position 
of  national  independence  with  respect  to  their  parliamentary  connection 
with  Great  Britain.  The  principal  provisions  of  the  penal  laws  may  be 
summed  up  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  purpose  in  a  very  few  words. 
By  a  succession  of  acts  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George  I., 
and  George  II.,  Popish  fathers  were  prohibited  from  being  guardians 
to  their  own  children  conforming,  however  young,  to  the  Protestant 
religion.  No  Protestant  could  marry  a  Papist  having  an  estate  in 
Ireland.  Papists  could  not  purchase  lands,  nor  hold  them  by  lease  for 
a  term  longer  than  thirty-one  years ;  and  if  such  lease  produced  a 
profit  greater  than  one  third  of  the  rent,  the  right  in  it  ceased,  and 
passed  over  to  the  Protestant  who  discovered  such  increased  profit. 
The  estate  of  a  Papist  was  to  be  gavclled  (divided)  after  his  death 
among  his  children  ;  and,  in  failure  of  children,  among  his  collateral 
kindred.  Papists  were  excluded  from  residence  in  Galway  and  Lim- 
erick. Voters  at  elections  were  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
abjuration,  and  supremacy.  No  Papist  could  take  an  annuity  for  life. 
Papists  teaching  either  publicly  or  privately,  were  to  be  prosecuted  as 
Popish  regular  convicts :  Popish  priests  on  conforming,  were  to  receive 
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a  stipend  of  SO/,  per  annum,  until  better  provided  for  in  the  Protestant 
church.  The  following  rewards  were  offered  for  discovering  Popish 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters :  —  for  an  archbishop,  bishop^  or  vicar- 
generali  50/. ;  for  a  regular  or  secular  priest  not  registered,  20/1 ;  for 
a  schoolmaster,  10/.  Protestants  were  authorised  to  proceed  in  chan- 
cery to  compel  discovery  against  any  person  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  any  sale,  lease,  mortgage,  or  incumbrance  in  trust  for  a 
Papist;  all  issues  under  such  proceedings  to  be  tried  by  none  but 
known  Protestants.  No  Papist  was  to  take  more  than  two  apprentices^ 
except  in  the  linen  trade.  Papists  were  prohibited  from  being  on 
grand  juries.  In  trials  on  any  statute  for  strengthening  the  Protestant 
interest,  the  plaintiff  might  challenge  a  Papist,  which  challenge  the 
judge  must  allow.  Papists  were  to  find  Protestant  substitutes  for  the 
militia,  and  to  pay  double.  They  were  prohibited  from  being  high  or 
petty  constables.  Barristers  and  solicitors  marrying  Papists  were  to 
be  subject  to  all  the  penalties  on  Papists;  marriages  between 
Protestants  and  Papists,  or  those  celebrated  by  Popish  priests,  were 
annulled.  Popish  priests  celebrating  marriages  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  to  be  punished  capitally. 

Such  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  anti-Catholic  penal  code,  pro- 
bably the  most  atrocious  system  of  persecution  and  tyranny  ever 
established  in  any  European  country.  In  his  letter  to  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  Mr.  Burke  says,  "  The  laws  made  in  this  kingdom  (Ireland) 
against  Papists  were  as  bloody  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  enacted 
by  the  Popish  princes  and  states;  and  when  these  laws  were  not 
bloody  they  were  worse ;  they  were  slow,  cruel,  outn^eous  in  their 
nature,  and  kept  men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their  persons  every  one  of 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity.  *  *  *  You  abhorred  this  code,  as  I 
did,  for  its  vicious  perfection.  For  I  must  do  it  justice.  It  was  a 
complete  system,  full  of  coherence  and  consistency ;  well  digested  and 
well  composed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate 
contrivance ;  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and 
degradation  of  the  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human 
nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.** 

The  spirit  in  which  this  detestable  code  was  acted  upon  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  1708,  on  the  rumour  of  an 
intended  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Pretender,  forty-one  Roman 
Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle ; 
and  when  they  were  liberated,  government  was  so  sensible  of  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  infliction,  that  their  fees,  amounting  to  800/.,  were 
remitted.  About  the  same  period  the  House  of  Commons  deemed  it 
necessary  to  denounce  a  custom  continued  from  time  immemorial  for 
infirm  people  to  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  St.  John's  well  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  declaring  by  a  vote  that  those  sickly  devotees  were 
assembled  in  that  place  to  the  great  danger  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. This  vote  was  followed  by  others^  declaring  those  who  did  not 
give  information  of  their  knowledge  as  to  the  saying  and  hearing  of 
mass,  under  circumstances  contrary  to  law,  to  be  enemies  to  the  queen, 
and  that  the  prosecutinff  ami  informing  against  Papists  was  an  hofiour' 
able  service  to  the  goi^emment!  At  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
the  plan  of  establishing  schools  for  the  reception  of  cliildren  of  the 
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poorer  dasses,  in  the  Mew  of  edocating  them  in  the  Protestant  faith,  was 
devised  and  looked  upon  as  an  infallible  means  for  the  speedy  extirpation 
of  the  Catholic  faitL  This  device,  however,  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  others.  Yet  the  schools  in  question,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
charter  schools,  have  been  only  lately  discontinued  as  objects  of 
public  patronage  and  support  Several  enumerations  of  the  population 
were  abo  made  at  different  times  in  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  nation. 

While  the  dominant  party  was  thus  seriously  engaged  in  securing 
the  Protestant  interest,  its  efforts  towards  maintaining  a  position  of 
l^islative  independence  with  respect  to  the  English  parliament  were 
desultory  and  feeble.     The  details  will  appear  more  appropriately 
under  the  general  view  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland.     As  to  other 
points,  the  annals  of  this  period  are  marked  by  a  struggle  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  a  copper  coinage,  the  want  of  which  was  then  much 
felt,  proposed  by  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Wood,  who  had  influence 
enough  to  procure  a  patent  for  the  purpose  from  the  King.     The 
affiur  assumed  a  character  of  national  interest  through  the  opposition 
it  encountered  from  the   celebrated  Dean  Swift;   but  the   English 
government,  having  wisely  yielded  to  the  burst  of  public  feeling,  the 
whole  evaporated  in  a  harmless  though  noisy  explosion.     A  dispute 
about  the  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  Dublin,  and  an  act  of  the 
English  government  by  which  it  disposed  of  a  small  redundancy  of  the 
supplies  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  the  only 
political  movements  worthy  even  of  slight  notice.      The  effects  of  the 
change  from  tillage  to  pasturage  soon  began  to  be  felt;  to  meet  which 
an  act  was  passed,  at  the  instigation  of  primate  Boulter,  the  great 
supporter  of  the  British  interest  in  his  day,  that  all  landholders  should 
be  compelled  to  keep  five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  under  tillage. 
The  Irish  parliament  also  directed  its  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
public  works,  of  which  inland  navigation  was  then  deemed  the  most 
important,  and  the  legislative  provisions  and  parliamentary  grants  for 
its  promotion  gave  rise  to  the  canals  now  in  existence.    We  have  else- 
where noticed  the  suppression  of  the  woollen  manufacture  (Vol.  I.  p.635.) 
hy  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Irish 
Unen  trade.     The  Irish  parliament  had  the  meanness  not  only  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  but  to  sanction  it  by  special  enactments. 
Yet  the  linen  manufacture  took  root  only  in  the  northern  or  Protestant 
districts  of  Ireland.     The  woollen  had  been  time  immemorial  the  staple 
of  the  south  and  west.     Its  destruction  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  another  cause,  hitherto  unnoticed,  of  the  Catholic   emigration, 
which  abstracted  so  much  of  the  national  property  and  industry  at  this 
period.      In  addition  to  the  linen  manufacture,  that  of  silk  was  intro- 
duced about  the  same  time.     Supported  by  the  patronage  of  the  Irish 
Court,  aided  by  the  invention  of  a  fabric  of  a  new  and  beautiful 
texture,  in  which  Irish  woollen  yarn,  otherwise  prohibited,  was  legally 
blended  with  silk,  it  has  maintained  a  confined  and  struggling  existence 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  beyond  which,  when  attempted 
to  be  extended^  it  invariably  withered  away  and  perished. 

During  the  two  invasions  with  which  England  was  disturbed  in 
^s  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ireland  remained  tranquil.     A 
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public  document  of  high  authority  declares  that  no  vestige  of  evidence 
appears  to  lead  even  to  a  suspicion  that,  in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  the  slightest  intercourse  was  maintained  between  the  Irish 
Catholics  and  the  partisans  of  James  in  Scotland.  The  celebrated 
Xord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  latter  of 
these  rebellions,  so  far  from  deeming  any  further  restrictive  measures 
necessary  against  that  body,  chose  it  as  a  suitable  time  for  making 
some  relaxation  in  the  practice  of  the  penal  code.  Afterwards,  on  the 
apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  in  1759,  followed  by  the  landing 
of  a  partisan  force  under  Thurot  at  Carrickfergus,  the  Catholic  Com* 
mittee  of  Dublin,  a  body  formed  about  two  years  before  to  procure 
the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  presented  an  address  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  declaratory  of  their  determination  to  adhere  to  the  existing 
government :  and  at  the  same  critical  period  several  wealthy  indivi- 
duab  of  that  persuasion  came  forward  with  offers,  if  needed,  of  large 
sums  for  the  public  service. 

Two  circumstances,  apparently  trifling,  but  ultimately  leading  to 
important  results,  mark  the  close  of  this  and  the  commencement  of  a 
new  political  era.     Their  details,  however,  belong  more  appropriately 
to  the  general  view  of  the  Irish  constitution ;  so  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  merely  to  state  the  facts.     The  one  was  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  Viceroy,  who  had  hitherto  visited  the  country  but 
once  every  two  years;   the  other  was  the  change  from  parliaments 
terminating  only  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  to  octennial  parliaments. 
The  incipient  spirit  of  agitation  in  the  transatlantic  colonies  was  another 
and  a  most  active  element  in  effecting  the  changes  of  political  feeling 
and  action  that  mark  the  interval  between  1770  and  the  Union.     The 
progress  of  the  change  was  accelerated  by  the  open  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.     The  warning  so  lately  given  by 
Thurot*s  attempt,  which  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  England  to 
the  facilities  for  invading  Ireland,  had  baen  unheeded.     In  the  despe- 
rate struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  long  established  dominancy  by 
Great  Britain,  and  of  newly  proclaimed  independence  by  America, 
Ireland  was  drained  of  its  troops,  insomuch  that  on  an  alarm  of  inva- 
sion from  France,  the  answer  given  by  the  Viceroy  to  an  application 
for  military  protection  was,  **  that  the  government  had  none  to  give ; 
and  that  the  people  must  look  to  themselves  for  the  means  of  defence." 
The  hint  was  sufficient     The  military  spirit,  engrafted  in  the  Irish  by 
centuries  of  internal  commotion,  found  at  length  a  legitimate  vent. 
It  showed  itself  in  the  organisation  of  detached  bodies  of  military. 
The  spirit  thus  afloat  was  encouraged  by  government,  who  issued  arms 
for  the  new  corps  of  self-embodied  volunteers  ;   but,  with  a  sagacious 
and  unsuspected  precaution,  took  care  that  the  guidance  of  a  body  so 
formidable  should  devolve  upon  individuals  who,  while  of  acknowledged 
popularity  as  to  their  political  sentiments,  were  bound  to  the  existing 
order  of  things  by  the  tie  of  large  territorial  possessions.     The  people, 
becoming  aware  of  their  power,  began  to  look  for  a  release  from  those 
shackles  which  had,  since  the  revolution,  paralysed  the  energies  and 
dried  up  the  resources  of  the  nation.     They  called  for  a  free  trade. 
Their  petition,  backed  as  it  was  by  50,000  bayonets,  was  unhesitatingly 
acceded  to.     Success  encouraged  higher  expectations.     It  was  fdt 
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thai  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  could  only  be  secured 
by  political  independence.  The  country  therefore  called  for  a  reform 
of  parliament,  tbe  constitution  of  which,  however  amended  by  the 
alteration  already  noticed,  was  very  far  from  affording  due  means 
for  expressing  the  real  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  volunteers  of  Ubter,  held  .at 
Dangannon,  in  1782,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  declaratory  of  the 
right  of  Ireland  to  self-legislation,  controlled  only  by  the  veto  of  the 
sovereign,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House. 
The  first  of  these  demands  was  acceded  to.  Great  Britain  renounced, 
by  a  formal  act,  the  right  of  legislating  for  Ireland ;  the  question  of 
reform  was  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance.  The  spirit  of  the  people  could 
not  brook  delay.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  every  volunteer 
corps  in  Ireland,  for  the  express  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  legislature 
the  call  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  reform,  was  fixed  to  be  held  in 
Dublin  in  1783.  The  convention  met  accordingly.  Its  only  act  was 
a  resolution  declaratory  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  parliament : 
a  motion  to  effect  which,  having  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  on  the  justifiable  ground 
of  its  having  emanated  from  an  armed  body  distinct  from  the  legislature. 
The  convention  adjourned  the  next  day,  and  never  after  re-assembled. 
The  spirit  of  volunteering  thenceforth  declined.  The  restoration  of 
peace  rendered  the  services  of  the  volunteers  unnecessary  ;  their  late 
political  movements  caused  them  to  be  viewed  with  augmented 
suspicion  by  the  government ;  and  the  difference  of  opinion,  both 
among  their  leaders  and  among  the  bodies  themselves,  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Catholics,  produced  a  schism  which  facilitated  the  efforts 
of  the  government  to  effect  the  demolition  of  the  system. 

The  formation  of  a  committee  to  devise  measures  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  penal  code  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  after  the  experience 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century  had  demonstrated  that  the  code  itself 
was  as  inefiicient  as  it  was  oppressive  and  revolting,  it  began  to  be 
regarded  in  its  true  light  by  the  more  liberal  Protestants,  and  its  most 
obnoxious  and  insulting  provisions  were  consequently  abolished.  In 
1774  an  act  was  passed  authorising  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever 
persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him.  By  subsequent  acts 
Papists  were  allowed  to  hold  lands  for  999  years^  or  for  five  lives ; 
their  lands  were  made  descendible  as  those  of  other  subjects ;  Papists, 
on  taking  a  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance,  might  purchase  lands  and 
dispose  of  them  by  will,  or  otherwise,  at  pleasure ;  Popish  ecclesiastics, 
on  registering  their  name  and  abode,  were  discharged  from  all  penal- 
ties; Popish  schoolmasters  were  also  released  from  penalties.  But 
the  principal  measure  of  relief  was  the  act  of  1793,  which,  after  re- 
pealing the  laws  subjecting  Papists,  or  persons  marrying  Papists,  or 
educating  their  children  as  such,  to  the  disabilities  already  stated, 
admitted  them  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament. 

While  the  peaceable  and  legal  efforts  of  the  Catholics  of  the  higher 
orders,  under  the  guidance  of  their  committee,  were  thus  unrivetting 
link  by  link  the  shackles  of  the  penal  code,  the  lower  classes  were 
employing  more  summary  and  less  justifiable  methods  for  relieving 
themselves  from  the  grievances  that  more  immediately  pressed  upon 
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them.  Their  chief  causes  of  complaint  were  the  high  rents  of  land 
and  the  exactions  of  tithe  proctors,  a  body  of  men  who  farmed  the 
tithes  from  the  Protestant  incumbents  at  an  under  price,  and  remu- 
nerated themselves  by  exacting  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  from  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  impost  of  tithe,  from  its  very  nature  most 
unpalatable  to  the  Catholic  landholder,  was  rendered  still  more  unpo- 
pular by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1735,  exempting 
pasture  lands  from  its  payment,  and  which,  consequently,  made  the 
tax  be  levied  with  greater  strictness  from  the  petty  crops  of  potatoes 
and  grain  which  the  small  fanner  was  necessitated  to  raise  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  The  people  in  the  southern  and  western  counties 
assembled  in  large  bodies,  by  night,  to  prevent,  by  summary  acts  of 
outrage,  the  levy  of  tithe  or  the  payment  of  rack-rents.  They  ob- 
tained the  name  of  White-boys  from  wearing  shirts  over  their  clothes, 
that  they  might  know  each  other  during  night  Sanguinary  laws  were 
enacted  to  suppress  these  associations,  notwithstanding  which  they  not 
only  continued,  but  extended  to  the  northern  counties,  where  the 
associates  were  known  by  the  names  of  Hearts-of«Oak,  Hearts-of- 
Steel,  Peep-of-day-Boys,  and  Defenders. 

The  efforts  of  the  volunteers  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  having  been  neutralised  as  already  mentioned,  the 
advocates  of  that  measure  founded  a  society  called  the  Whig  Club. 
Their  struggles  being  equally  unavailing,  ill  success  stimulated  the 
more  violent  and  sanguine  of  the  party  to  adopt  measures  of  an 
unconstitutional  nature.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  well  organised  and  active  society,  that  of  United  Irishmen, 
bound  together  by  oaths,  and  communicating  by  secret  signs.  The 
society  does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally  actuated  by  rebellious 
motives,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  its  leaders, 
but  merely  by  an  ardent  wish  to  obtain  a  reform  in  parliament,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  disabilities  affecting  the  Catholics.  But  all  attempts 
to  carry  these  measures  by  constitutional  means  having  been  defeated, 
the  society,  despairing  of  any  better  success  in  future,  impatient  of 
further  delay,  and  urged  on  by  the  example  and  the  agents  of  France, 
determined  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  to  establish  by  force 
of  arms  a  republic  in  Ireland.  They  carried  on  their  projects  with  so 
much  vigour  and  secrecy,  that  they  had  embodied  upwards  of  100,000 
armed  men  before  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  was  fully  known  to 
government,  and  had  also  prevailed  upon  the  republican  government 
of  France  to  fit  out  a  large  armament  for  their  aid.  The  armament, 
after  lying  in  Bantry  Bay  for  a  few  days  in  the  winter  of  1796,  vras 
forced  to  return  home  by  stress  of  weather.  Disappointed  in  this 
hope,  and  goaded  on  by  the  increased  severity  of  government,  the 
United  Irishmen  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  ift  1796.  The  insur- 
rection raged  most  violently  in  the  counties  of  Wexford,  Wicklow, 
Down,  and  Antrim;  but  it  was  soon  put  down,  though  with  a  great 
loss  of  life,  the  destruction  of  much  property,  and  the  perpetration  of 
many  enormities.  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  led  to  the  Union, 
long  a  favourite  measure  of  the  British  ministry ;  after  which  Ireland 
appears  under  a  new  character ;  no  longer  an  independent  though  sub- 
ordinate kingdom,  ruled  by  the  same  monarch,  and  governed  by  a  ae« 
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parate  legislatare,  but  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  empire, 
taking  part,  according  to  an  estimated  assessment  of  its  population 
and  resources,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 

A  principal  inducement  to  the  Catholics  to  accede  to  the  surrender 
of  national  independence  was  the  hope  held  out  to  them  that  their 
faTonrite  object,  the  total  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  would  be  thus 
facilitated.  They  were  disappointed.  The  introduction  of  the  ques- 
tion into  the  Imperial  Parliament  caused  a  change  of  ministry,  and 
aevere  measures  of  legislation  were  adopted  towards  Ireland.  In  180S 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  was  suppressed 
with  the  loss  of  a  few  lives,  on  the  night  in  which  it  commenced.  A 
similar  attempt  in  the  county  of  Down  had  a  similar  termination.  The 
repeated  rejection  of  the  Catholic  petition  in  the  Imperial  Parliament^ 
before  which  it  was  almost  annually  brought  forwa^rd,  led  to  a  new 
oi^nisation  of  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  The  celebrated  Daniel  O'Connell  was  the  ori- 
ginator and  the  moving  spirit  of  this  newly  formed  body.  Its  distin- 
guishing features  were,  the  admission  into  it  of  the  whole  Catholic 
population,  on  payment  of  a  penny  a  month  per  head  under  the  name 
of  «*  Catholic  rent,"  —  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  how- 
ever adverse  or  oppressive,  — and  a  determination  to  vote  at  elections 
against  every  candidate  not  pledged  to  advocate  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, whatever  might  be  his  other  claims  to  popular  favour.  The 
association  gained  ground  every  year.  A  counter  association  was 
formed  by  the  more  intolerant  portion  of  the  Protestants,  under  the 
name  of  the  Brunswick  Club.  The  portion  of  the  Protestants  favour- 
able to  Catholic  admission  formed  a  third  association^  under  the  name 
of  The  Friends  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  The  anticipated  con- 
flict of  three  powerful  bodies,  thus  marshalled  for  and  against  a  ques- 
tion of  such  intense  interest,  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected,  but 
most  judicious,  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Prime 
Minister,  of  the  necessity  of  conceding  the  Catholic  claim.  The  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament  gave  an  altered 
tone  to  these  assemblies.  The  Reform  Act  rapidly  followed  that  of 
emancipation ;  and  has  been,  in  its  turn,  followed  by  a  modification  of 
the  church  establishment,  and  of  the  payment  of  tithe, — an  impost 
always  unpopular  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  from  its 
nature,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  levied,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

Sect.  II.      Canstitutian  of  Ireland. 

The  constitution  of  Ireland  is,  and  has  been  since  the  English  set- 
tlement there,  identical  in  principle  with  that  of  England,  consisting 
of  a  legislature  composed  of  the  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  an  executive  vested  solely  in  the  Crown,  and  ramifying 
thence,  through  every  department,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
judicial  and  ministerial  office.  Previously  to  the  English  invasion  the 
government  of  the  country  was  most  singular.  It  consisted  of  a  pen- 
tareby  of  kings,  one  of  whom  claimed  a  right  of  paramount  sove- 
Mignty.     This  right  was  acknowledged  to  rest  in  two  families,  one  of 
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ivhich  usually  acquired  it  from  his  fellow  by  the  sword.  The  title  of 
king  was  held  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family,  but  elective  as  to  the 
individual.  The  nomination  of  a  successon  styled  Roidamna,  took 
place  during  the  life-time  of  the  sovereign,  whom  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded after  death,  but  aided  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  royalty 
during  his  life.  The  same  arrangement  of  hereditary  descent  and 
elective  succession  extended  itself,  not  only  to  the  other  members  of 
the  pentarchy,  but  to  many  of  the  minor  toparchs  or  chieftains,  most 
of  whom  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  and  powers  of  royalty  within 
their  respective  territories.  The  sole  distinction  as  to  this  point  be- 
tween the  supreme  monarch  and  the  subordinate  kings  and  toparchs 
was  that,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  successor  had  the  title,  not  of 
Roidamna,  but  of  Tanist.  The  judges,  styled  Brehons,  held  their 
courts  in  the  open  air,  often  on  hills  or  in  retired  recesses,  seated  on 
chairs  rudely  shaped  out  of  the  rock.  The  laws  were  not  wholly  tra- 
ditionary. Among  the  scanty  relics  of  Irish  literature  that  have  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  time  and  war,  are  several  fragments  of  the  Bre- 
hon  laws,  in  which  the  text  is  invariably  illustrated  by  a  copious  and 
minute  commentary ;  thus  proving  incontestably  the  record  itself  to 
be  of  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  that  of  the  existing  manuscript, 
which  is  also  of  an  antiquity  past  all  means  of  tracing  its  origin.  The 
revenues  of  the  Crown  and  the  judicial  fines  were  collected  in  cattle, 
apparel,  and  iron,  from  the  native  Irish,  and  in  wine  from  the  Danes. 
There  exist,  also,  faint  traces  of  a  general  assemblage  of  the  great 
men  of  the  island,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  parliament,  held  trien- 
nially,  and  named  from  its  place  of  meeting,  "  the  Fez  of  Tarah." 
The  latest  account  of  its  convocation  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen* 
tury,  when  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  its  deliberations. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Danes, 
are  alleged  as  the  chief  causes  of  its  discontinuance. 

Henry  II.,  during  his  short  residence  in  Dublin,  introduced  the  germs 
of  English  law,  by  granting  charters  to  Dublin  and  the  other  leading 
towns  which  acknowledged  his  rule.  His  example  was  followed  more 
effectually  by  his  son  John,  who  came  over  during  his  father's  life- 
time as  Lord  of  Ireland ;  and  who,  in  a  second  visit,  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  divided  the  land  into  counties,  increased 
the  number  of  chartered  towns,  erected  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and 
appointed  justices,  bailiffs,  and  other  subordinate  ofBcers,  according  to 
the  forms  recognised  in  England.  These  institutions,  however,  ex- 
tended solely  to  the  parts  of  the  island  subject  to  the  English.  The 
remainder  was  still  held  by  the  Irish  kings  and  dynasts,  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  native  law.  These  were  now  considered  each  as 
sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  but  tributary  to  the  King  of  England. 
Roderic,  King  of  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  the  invasion,  did  homage 
and  swore  fealty  by  his  proxies  to  Henry,  a  year  or  two  after  that 
monarch's  departure ;  and  resigned  by  deed  the  sovereignty  of  certain 
districts,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  dominions  in  peace. 
This  tenure  of  subordinate  supremacy  in  the  Irish  is  recognised  in  the 
writs  emanating  from  the  English  Crown  during  this  period,  which  are 
directed  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  kings,  earls,  &c.  Another  point 
deserving  of  attention  in  investigating  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
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constitution  is,  that  in  all  the  delegations  of  royal  authority  the  para- 
mount sovereignty  of  the  English  Crown  is  expressly  reserved.  When 
John  was  sent  over  by  Henry  II.,  with  powers  otherwise  unlimited, 
Uiere  was  a  saving  in  his  patent  of  the  rights  which  pertain  to  the 
Crown.  A  similar  grant  of  delegated  authority  from  Henry  III.  to  his 
son  Edward  has  also  the  saving  clause,  that  Ireland  be  never  separated 
from  the  Crown  of  England.  The  recognition  of  these  rights  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy.  A  council  held 
at  Cashel,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Lismore  presided,  as  legate  from 
the  Pope,  decreed  a  uniformity  of  religious  doctrine  and  discipline 
with  the  church  of  England,  then  in  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  parliament  of  Ireland  assumed  its 
character  of  an  assembly  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  one  house, 
and  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  in  another,  still  remains  uncer- 
tain. Sir  John  Davis  says,  **  that  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  in 
Ireland  was  instituted  by  Edward  II.,  and  that  the  laws  made  in  the 
parliament  of  England  were  transmitted  thither  under  the  great  seal 
of  England,  to  be  proclaimed,  enrolled,  and  executed  as  the  laws  of 
the  realm."  Sir  John  Davis  is  high  authority.  But  an  Irish  act  of 
S2  Henry  VI.  expressly  affirms  "thai  the  liege*  people  of  Ireland  used 
to  hold  parliaments  without  interruption  from  the  Conquest  by  the 
most  noble  King  Henry  of  England  to  the  present  time."  The  vera- 
city of  this  latter  assertion  is  corroborated  by  a  writ  of  38  Henry  III., 
issued  by  the  Queen  during  his  absence  on  the  Continent,  calling  for 
aid  in  the  war  against  the  King  of  Castile,  who  had  invaded  Gascony. 
The  writ  is  directed  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls, 
knights,  freemen,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  Ireland.  The  earliest 
extant  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  is  of  the  Sd  of  Edward  II. 

The  difficulty  of  investigating  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Irish 
constitution  during  these  earlier  periods  is  increased  by  a  peculiarity 
in  its  organisation.  Besides  the  regularly  constituted  parliaments^  it 
was  usual  for  the  chief  governor,  in  cases  of  emergency  which  could 
not  await  the  customary  forms  of  their  meetings,  to  call  special  assem-  , 
blies  of  the  magnates  or  chief  nobles.  The  decrees  of  these  extraor- 
dinary bodies,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Magna  Concilia^  or  great 
councils,  having  obtained  general  acquiescence  through  the  influence 
of  their  component  members,  acquired  the  force  of  law,  and  are  not 
always  easily  distinguishable  from  the  acts  of  parliament  which  had 
passed  through  the  customary  legislative  processes  during  the  periods 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  regular  rolls  of  parliamentary  enactments. 

The  limitation  of  the  English  law  to  the  districts  possessed  by  the 
English  settlers  and  their  descendants,  led  to  that  most  calamitous 
system  of  government,  an  imperium  in  imperto^  from  which,  as  from 
a  root,  the  whole  subsequent  disasters  of  the  country  may  be  traced. 
That  the  system  of  English  government  and  jurisprudence,  however 
novel  and  complicated,  was  far  from  being  uncongenial  to  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  plainly  appears  from 
the  fact  that,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  Irish  made  an  offer 
to  that  King  of  a  contribution  of  8,000  marks  to  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Englbh  law.     On  this  proposal  having  been  transmitted 
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to  the  King's  lieutenant,  to  be  laid  before  his  parliament  in  Ireland,  it- 
was  rejected  by  the  Anglo- Irish  nobility,  who  conceived  that  their  in« 
fluence  would  be  weakened  and  their  power  contracted  by  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Irish  in  their  laws.  A  second  application  of  the  same 
kind  met  with  a  similar  fate.  In  consequence,  the  spirit  of  hostility 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  population  —  the  native  Irish 
and  the  descendants  of  the  English  settlers  —  gradually  spread  its  roots 
on  all  sides  till  their  eradication  became  all  but  impossible.  The  En** 
glish  considered  the  Irish  not  as  strangers  merely,  but  as  enemies, 
admissible  to  English  protection  solely  by  special  writ,  attainable  by 
large  payments,  and  to  which  five  only  of  the  great  Irish  families  had 
been  specially  admitted.  The  Irish  in  turn  retaliated  upon  the  in- 
vaders by  desultory  aggressions  upon  life  and  property,  which  in  the 
more  depressed  periods  of  the  English  government  were  warded  off, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  an  interchange  of  friendly  legislation,  but 
by  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  annual  tribute,  known  by  the  name  of 
Black  Mail. 

The  chief  governor,  who  bore  the  title  successively  of  justiciary, 
custos  or  warden,  lord  lieutenant,  and  lord  justice,  was  vested  with  very 
extensive  powers.  He  could  appoint  a  lord  deputy  under  him  during 
his  occasional  absence ;  could  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  parlia- 
ments at  pleasure,  and  pass  laws,  according  to  the  royal  style,  without 
any  communication  with  EnglaCnd.  His  military  jurisdiction  was 
equally  extended.  He  could  at  will  summon  all  the  King's  subjects 
to  attend  him,  both  in  his  hostings  against  revolted  subjects  or  ene- 
mies, and  in  his  progresses  of  a  more  peaceful  nature  throughout  the 
country. 

Parliaments,  according  to  their  original  constitution,  were  hdd 
annually.  This  arrangement,  though  made  imperative  by  statute  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  was  so  little  regarded,  that  there 
are  instances  of  two  or  three  parliaments  within  the  year ;  an  abuse 
which  struck  so  deeply,  that  a  subsequent  statute  passed  to  correct  it, 
in  34  Henry  VI.,  was  limited  to  three  years. 

The  inefficacy  of  the  parliamentary  system,  as  carried  on  by  the 
chief  governors  of  the  day,  to  meet  the  public  exigencies,  was  so 
severely  felt  during  the  disastrous  period  that  followed  the  invasion  of 
Edward  Bruce,  when  the  English  power  was  reduced  to  a  state  bor- 
dering on  annihilation,  that  the  King  issued  sununonses  to  the  prelates, 
nobles,  and  representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  to  meet  him  in  his  par- 
liament in  England.  The  answer  of  some  of  the  parties  called  upon 
by  this  writ  shows  that  the  right  to  an  independent  local  legislature 
was  even  then  understood  and  asserted.  The  clergy  of  Armagh  pro- 
tested openly  against  sending  members  to  England,  acquiescing,  how- 
ever, in  the  practice  on  the  present  occasion,  "  through  their  reverence 
for  the  King  and  the  necessity  of  the  times."  The  people  of  Carlow, 
not  venturing  upon  an  open  protest,  pleaded  poverty  in  excuse  of  their 
non-obedience  of  the  royal  ordinance. 

A  measure  adopted  by  the  English  government  in  Ireland,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though,  strictly  speaking, 
not  within  the  scope  of  a  history  of  the  constitution,  must  be  noticed, 
in  consequence  of  the  effects  it  produced.     It  originated  in  an  order 
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that  all  public  officers,  whose  property  existed  wholly  in  Ireland, 
fihould  be  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others,  bom  in  Eng- 
land and  possessed  of  property  there.  This  unjust  and  impolitic  regu- 
lation gave  rise  to  a  new  distinction  among  the  settlers  themselves  — 
that  of  English  by  blood  and  English  by  birth.  Its  immediate  effect 
was  the  assembling  of  a  parliament  of  the  discontented  sufferers  at 
Kilkenny,  in  opposition  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  parliament  convoked 
at  Dublin.  To  close  this  schism  the  King  sent  over  his  son  Lionel, 
Dake  of  Clarence.  His  first  act  widened  the  breach.  Surrounded 
on  his  arrival  by  followers  of  English  birth,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
to  prohibit  any  of  the  old  English^  or  of  the  King's  subjects  of  Irish 
Inrth,  from  approaching  his  camp.  After  a  short  and  disastrous  stay 
he  was  recalled.  On  his  return,  a  few  years  after,  he  relinquished  the 
fatal  prejudice  against  the  larger  class  of  English  subjects ;  but,  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  he  effected  the  enactment  of  a  statute 
equally,  if  not  more,  prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 
It  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  After  a  declarer 
tory  clause  against  differences  being  maintained  between  English  bom 
in  Ireland  and  those  born  in  England,  it  proceeds,  among  a  number  of 
other  provisions,  irrelevant  to  the  present  subject,  to  enact  that  mar- 
riage or  fostering  with  the  Irish,  furnishing  them  with  victuals  in 
time  of  war,  or  with  horses  or  armour  at  any  time,  should  be  held  to 
be  treason.  It  forbids  Irish  names,  language,  apparel,  or  modes  of 
riding  to  be  used  by  the  English,  or  the  Irish  language  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Irish  resident  among  the  English.  It  declares  the  Irish,  of 
Irish  lineage,  not  to  be  admissible  to  any  cathedral,  nor  to  any  eccle- 
siastical benefice  among  the  English,  nor  to  profession  in  religious 
houses  there,  and  prohibits  Irish  agents,  under  the  names  of  "  pipers, 
babblers,  rhymers,"  &c.  to  be  received  among  them. 

This  statute  completely  severed  any  remaining  links  of  mutual  amity 
between  the  English  and  Irish.  It  declared  expressly  that  the  latter 
were  irreclaimable.  From  this  period  the  English  power  began 
rapidly  to  decline.  Its  scope  was  limited  to  a  few  counties,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  representing  so  small  a  fractional  part 
of  the  island  were  nugatory.  At  this  time,  though  Dublin  was  the 
more  usual  place  for  legislative  assemblies,  they  were  frequently  held 
elsewhere.  There  were  numerous  sessions  at  Drogheda.  Trim,  Kil- 
kenny, and  Castledermot  were  also  places  for  those  meetings.  The 
puUic  records  notice  a  sessions  at  the  petty  town  of  Bray.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  so  boldly  did  parliament  arrogate 
to  itself  a  total  independence,  that  it  declared  the  impostor,  Lambert 
Simnel,  King  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Edward  VI.,  and  enacted 
severe  laws  against  those  who  refused  to  recognise  his  right.  Henry, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  circumstance,  sent  over  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  as  Lord  Deputy,  accompanied  by  several  English  officers 
of  acknowledged  ability.  Through  his  influence  two  statutes  were 
passed  which  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
The  one  was  for  the  adoption  of  all  the  statutes  lately  made  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  law  not  novel  in  its  provisions,  and  confirming  rather  than 
trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  Irish  legislature,  by  virtually  rccog- 
nimng  the  necessity  of  the  ratification  of  an  English  statute  by  it  in 
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order  to  give  it  the  force  of  law.  The  other,  since  exclusively  called 
Poynings'  Law,  by  way  of  eminence,  enacted  that  no  parliament  should 
be  held  in  Ireland  until  the  reasons  for  holding  it  and  the  statutes  to 
be  proposed  in  it,  were  approved  of  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England. 
This  law  not  only  lopp^  off  the  hitherto  exorbitant  powers  of  the 
chief  governor,  but  almost  annihilated  the  constitution,  by  rendering 
parliament  little  more  than  an  office  for  the  registry  of  such  laws  as 
the  King  had  previously  sanctioned.  Its  interpretation  was  attended 
with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  If  acted  upon  in  the  strict- 
ness of  the  letter,  it  precluded  any  useful  legislation.  Parliament  is 
summoned  to  advise  the  King  as  to  measures  for  the  general  weal : 
yet,  by  this  law,  it  could  originate  nothing,  and  could  discuss  only  what 
had  been  predetermined  on  before  its  convocation.  To  obviate  these 
^  difficulties  different  interpretations  were  given  to  Poynings'  Act. 
Some  contended  that  those  measures  only  should  be  treated  of  which 
had  been  certified  to  the  King,  and  sent  back  with  his  approbation^ 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament  Others  maintained  that,  subse- 
quently to  such  meeting,  any  matters  might  be  treated  of  which  that 
assembly  deemed  advisable.  So  unsettled  was  the  state  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  that  the  commissions  of  Henry  VIII.  for  holding  parlia- 
ments furnish  precedents  conformable  to  both  positions ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  the  same  reign  gives  an  instance  of  one  suspen- 
sion of  Poynings'  Law  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  King,  and  of  an- 
other by  the  parliament  without  any  previous  royal  licence.  To  remedy 
those  inconveniencies  an  explanatory  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  em- 
powered the  chief  governor  and  his  council  to  certify  over  to  the 
King,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  such  further  measures  as  they 
deemed  usefuL  But  the  same  act  denied  parliament  the  liberty  it 
sometimes  assumed  of  treating  of  matters  which  had  not  been  previ- 
ously certified  and  transmitted  either  before  or  during  the  session* 

Henry  VIIL  assumed  the  new  tides  of  King  of  Ireland  and  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church.  The  former  was  received  with  immediate  ac- 
quiescence, the  latter  was  for  some  time  obstinately  resisted ;  but,  at 
length,  it  also  was  acknowledged,  chiefly  through  the  policy  of  relax- 
ing the  rigour  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  principal  chieftains,  who  had  hitherto  disclaimed  any  subjection, 
returned  to  their  tributary  state,  and  accepted  pensions  in  lieu  of  black 
mail.  The  chief  of  those  refractory  lords  was  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
who,  though  at  first  he  insisted  on  retaining  the  privilege  enjoyed  by 
his  ancestors  of  not  entering  any  walled  town  out  of  hb  own  jurisdic- 
tion, at  length  became  a  liege  subject,  and  attended  his  duty  as  a  lord 
of  parliament 

Fjcpm  this  period  the  number  of  peers  and  commoners  gradually 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  royal  authority.  But 
the  chief  change  as  to  numbers  and  influence  in  the  lower  house  was 
effected  by  James  I.,  who,  in  his  settlement  of  Ulster,  established  a 
number  of  boroughs  authorised  to  send  representatives  to  parliament ; 
those  representatives,  however,  from  the  partial  and  limited  mode  of 
their  election,  were  virtually  the  nominees  of  the  proprietor,  over 
whom  the  Crown  could  usually  exercise,  either  directly  or  indirectiy, 
an  overpowering  influence.    The  parliament  convoked  in  1613  is  gene* 
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rally  considered  as  the  first  in  which  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  repre- 
sented. What  had  been  previously  dignified  by  this  name  was,  in 
reality,  the  parliament  of  the  PctUj  a  colonial  assembly,  composed  of 
the  lords  and  commons  of  little  more  than  four  counties.  That  now 
convened  consisted  of  232  members,  at  the  rate  of  two  for  each  of 
the  thirty-two  counties,  the  remainder  being  for  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs.  Its  first  meeting  opened  with  a  contest  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  parties,  which  terminated  in  a  manner  altogether 
ludicrous.  ^  The  object  was  the  election  of  a  speaker.  The  Protestant 
party  had  the  minority,  and  placed  their  candidate  in  the  speaker's 
chair :  the  other  accused  them  of  foul  play,  insisted  that  they  had  the 
legal  majority ;  and  when  the  speaker  of  their  opponents  refused  to 
vacate  lus  seat,  they  placed  the  object  of  their  choice  in  his  lap,  and 
thus  proceeded  to  pass  resolutions.  This  disgraceful  scene  terminated 
by  the  secession  of  the  minority.  During  this  reign  the  Commons 
endeavoured  to  modify  the  operation  of  Poynings'  Law,  by  claiming 
the  right  of  being  remembrancers  to  the  Privy  Council  of  such  laws  as 
were  fit  to  be  propounded ;  and  affcer  the  fall  of  Strafibrd  they  asserted 
and  established  the  right  of  preparing  heads  of  bills  to  be  presented  to 
the  chief  governor  and  council  for  transmission  to  England. 

The  mode  of  passing  laws,  from  this  time  till  1782,  was  as  follows:  — 
The  subject  was  brought  in,  by  permission,  into  either  house  in  the 
form  of  heads  of  a  bill,  under  which  name  it  was  moved  for,  introduced, 
and  discussed.  If  approved  of,  it  was  sent  up  to  the  chief  governor 
and  Privy  Council,  who  either  certified  it  to  England,  without  or  with 
alteration,  or  suppressed  it.  If,  when  sent,  it  was  returned,  or,  as  it 
was  styled,  transmitted  without  alteration,  then  it  passed  in  the  shape 
of  a  bill  through  the  house  in  which  it  had  originated,  was  forwarded 
to  the  other  house,  and,  if  approved  of  there,  it  passed  into  a  law  by 
receiving  the  royal  assent  from  the  throne  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
But  if  the  bill  was  sent  back  from  England  altered,  it  was  usual  either 
to  reject  it  altogether  or  to  frame  anew  the  heads  of  a  bill  in  compli- 
ance with  such  alterations,  and  to  transmit  them  as  above. 

Cromweli,  during  his  protectorate,  revived  the  attempt  made  by 
Edward  III.,  to  have  Ireland  represented  in  the  English  parliament. 
The  number  of  members  to  be  sent  over  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  ;  but 
the  project  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  held  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  which 
passed  a  number  of  laws ;  some  for  the  reversal  of  attainders  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns,  others  for  purposes  of  universally  acknowledged 
public  utility.  These  were  all  cancelled  by  William's  parliament  al^er 
the  Revolution ;  and  the  enrolments  of  the  grants  of  dignities,  ofiices, 
and  lands,  made  under  acts  of  James's  government,  were  erased  from 
the  records. 

The  constitution  of  Ireland,  after  the  Restoration,  is  marked  by  two 
peculiar  characteristics.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
held  their  seats,  not  by  septennial  election,  as  in  Great  Britain,  but 
daring  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Their  tenure  was,  therefore,  re- 
garded as  tantamount  to  a  life  estate,  subject  only  to  a  dissolution  on 
the  King's  demise.  Hence  they  were  virtually  unrestrained  by  any 
check  of  popular  controL    The  Lord  Lieutenant  visited  Ireland  but 
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once  in  two  years  to  hold  a  parliament  and  pass  the  supplies.  The 
government  of  the  country,  in  the  interval,  was  intrusted  to  three 
lords  justices,  one  of  whom  was  either  the  lord  chancellor  or  primate, 
both  of  which  offices  were  always  given  exclusively  to  En^ishmen  for 
the  purpose  of  nuiintaining  what  was  called  the  English  interest ;  ihe 
other  two  were  selected  from  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  great 
Protestant  families.  The  influence  of  these  latter  was  often  directed 
to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  British  Cabinet,  in  questions  wherein 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  were  supposed  to  be  at  variance, 
particularly  when  such  measures  interfered  with  their  own  aggran- 
disement. The  question  of  the  right  of  the  British  legislature  to  con- 
trol that  of  Ireland  was  one  of  those  mooted  points,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
very  learned  and  spirited  essay  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  to  prove  that  the 
parliament  of  England  had  no  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  King^ 
and  people  of  Ireland.  The  English  commons  took  fire  at  what  they 
deemed  an  attack  upon  their  privileges.  In  an  address  to  the  King 
they  protested  against  a  doctrine  fraught  with  such  alarming  conse- 
quences, and  ordered  the  book  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
The  question  thus  set  at  rest  for  the  moment  was  revived  a  few  years 
after.  The  English  House  of  LfOrds  assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  re- 
versing a  judicial  decree  made  by  that  of  Ireland.  Its  decision  was 
stubbornly  resisted.  The  dispute  was  cut  short  for  the  time  by  an  act 
of  the  English  parliament,  declaring  that  it  had  full  power  and  autho- 
rity to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  further  asserting  that  the  peers 
of  Ireland  had  no  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  reverse  any  judgment  or  de. 
cree  whatsoever.  The  Irish  commons,  by  their  silence,  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  this  declaration.  The  peers  asserted  their  right  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  an  address  to  the  King,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  while  this  contest  was  at  its  height,  the 
English  parliament  exercised  the  right  without  dispute  and  almost 
without  notice,  and  that,  too,  on  a  point  vitally  affecting  the  interests 
of  Ireland.  Catholics  had  sat  in  parliament  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  Revolution  made  no  change  in  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect. Their  right  still  continued  unimpair^.  An  English  act  of  tbe 
3d  of  William  and  Mary  required  all  the  members  of  both  houses  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  act,  according  to  the  Irish  ideas  of 
constitutional  independence,  was  not  binding  in  Ireland,  yet  the  com- 
mons passed  over  without  notice  this  infringement  on  their  prerogative. 
The  Catholics  submitted  passively  to  it,  and,  under  warrant  of  this 
dubious  and,  in  other  cases,  disputed  authority,  they  acquiesced  in 
their  own  exclusion,  during  a  period  of  upwards  of  eighty  years,  or 
until  all  doubt  was  removed  by  the  Irish  act  of  the  21st  and  22d 
Geoi^e  III.,  by  which  they  were  excluded  in  express  terms. 

The  Irish  government  was  at  this  time  nearly  independent  of  parlia^ 
ment.  A  statute  of  Charles  II.  had  settled  an  hereditary  revenue  on 
the  Crown.  This  was  in  effect,  so  far  as  its  powers  extended,  a  per- 
petual money  bill.  The  supplies  required  for  extraordinary  purposes 
were  granted  biennially  at  the  assembling  of  parliament.  The  go- 
vernment, desirous  of  freeing  itself  from  this  check,  brought  in  a  bill 
for  granting  the  supplies  for  twenty-one  years.  A  desperate  struggle 
took  place  on  the  question,  between  the  partisans  of  government  and 
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membera  of  the  Houde  of  Commons  who  wished  to  retain  their 
own  influence  by  the  right  of  withholding  the  supplies  at  pleasure. 
The  latter  party  triumphed.  On  a  division,  the  appropriation  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Another  source  of  dispute  between  the  government  and  the  House 
of  Commons  emanated  from  the  same  source.  A  surplus  revenue,  to  a 
amall  amount,  arising  from  the  biennial  supplies,  remained  in  the  ex- 
chequer. The  English  council  insisted  on  the  King's  right  to  dispose 
of  it  at  pleasure.  The  commons  equally  insisted  on  their  absolute 
control  over  the  public  purse.  The  former  body  endeavoured  to  steer 
a  middle  course.  A  message  was  sent  from  the  King,  signifying  his 
previous  consent  that  the  monies  in  question  should  be  applied  to  cer- 
tain public  purposes.  The  commons  protested  against  this  right  of 
previous  consent,  and  rejected  the  bill  containing  the  obnoxious  ex« 
pressions.  The  English  council  cut  the  matter  short  The  monies  in 
dispute  were  drawn  out  of  the  exchequer  by  the  King's  letter,  and  the 
commons  again  acquiesced  in  silence. 

The  situation  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland  at  this  time  was 
extremely  irksome  and  invidious.     In  order  to  carry  on  the  King's 
business  smoothly,  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, who,  in  consequence  of  the  preponderancy  of  the  members 
of  close  boroughs  over  those  of  counties  and  open  corporations,  were 
virtually  masters  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  party  which  thus 
ruled  the  country,  by  playing  the  British  government  and  the  Irish 
people  against  each  other,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Undertakers. 
It  had  a  double  object ;  the  one,  to  make  the  Crown  dependent  on 
itself,  as  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned;  the  other,  to  check  the  spirit  of 
iibttty  in  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  upon  the  govern- 
ment the  odium  of  measures  of  which  it  was  really  the  instigator. 
The  extent  and  mischievous  application  of  its  powers  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  circumstance.     The  change  from  tillage  to  pasture 
diminished,  to  an  alarming  degree,  the  revenue  of  the  establbhed 
clergy  arising  from  the  tithe  of  grain.     The  incumbents,  to  indemnify 
themselves,  insisted  on  their  right  to  the  tithe  of  dry  cattle,  techni- 
cally called  the  tithe  of  agistment.    The  law  was  on  their  side ;  but 
on  proceeding  to  enforce  their  claim  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  who  foresaw  that  their  pecuniary  interests  would 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  legal. decision,  procured  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  17S5,  declaring  any  person  who  brought  forward  or 
supported  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  for  recovering  the  tithe  of 
agistment  an  enemy  of  his  country.     The  denunciation,  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  was  as  futile  as  it  was  unjust ;  but,  such  was  the 
weight  of  the  influence  directed  against  the  measure,  that  pasture  lands 
remained  free  from  any  demand  for  tithe  until  the  Union,  when  the 
vote  was  made  law  by  a  special  statute.     To  break  down  this  petty 
aristocracy,  the  British  Cabinet,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  HI.,  resolved  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  preside  per- 
manently in  Dublin  ;  thus  superseding  the  intermediate  agency  of  the 
lords  justices,  and  so  far  neutralising  the  influence  of  the  party  out  of 
which  they  had  been  selected.     It  also  changed  the  duration  of  par- 
liament; making  it,  instead  of  perpetual  during  the  King's  life,  oo- 
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tennial^  so  as  to  allow  the  holding  of  four  biennial  sessions  daring  its 
continuance.  These  new  arrangements  threw  a  great  addition  of 
weight  into  the  hands  of  the  popular  party  in  parliament.  The  Un- 
dertekers,  shorn  of  much  of  their  influence  by  being  deprived  of  the 
distribution  of  places  and  pensions,  now  exclusively  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  felt  themselves  still  more  forcibly  obliged  to 
court  public  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  frequency  of 
general  elections. 

The  first  effect  of  the  change  was  a  universal  call  for  free  trade,  — 
for  a  repeal  of  the  unjust  and  impolitic  restrictions  upon  manufac- 
turing industry  and  commercial  speculation,  which  had  hitherto  para- 
lysed the  energies  of  the  country.  Their  repeal  was  conceded.  Suc- 
cess on  this  point  led  to  a  second  call  for  a  disclaimer  on  the  part  of 
England  of  its  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland.  This  was  also 
acceded  to,  at  first,  by  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  6  George  L,  in  which  it 
had  been  openly  and  authoritatively  asserted ;  and  subsequently,  to  re- 
move all  scruples  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  commons,  which,  being 
backed  by  an  army  of  volunteers,  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand, 
by  a  positive  renunciation  expressed  in  the  act  of  the  23d  George  III., 
which  declared,  "  that  the  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  have 
all  actions  and  suits  at  law  and  in  equity  which  should  be  instituted 
in  that  kingdom  finally  decided  by  the  courts  of  judicature  there,  and 
without  appeal  from  thence,  is  established  and  ascertained  for  ever, 
and  is  at  no  time  hereafter  to  be  questioned."  This  arrangement, 
which  took  place  in  1782,  went  by  the  name  of  the  final  adjustment. 
Acts  were  passed  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  bills 
by  the  Irish  Privy  Council  in  their  progress  to  England,  and  their 
alteration  anywhere ;  abo  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  to 
two  years. 

According  to  these  new  regulations,  the  mode  of  passing  bills  was 
as  follows :  — The  chief  governor  and  council  certified  to  the  King, 
without  addition,  diminution,  or  alteration,  all  such  bills,  and  none 
others,  as  both  houses  judged  expedient  to  be  enacted.  All  biUs  so 
certified  and  returned  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  without  addi- 
tion, diminution,  or  alteration,  and  none  other,  were  to  pass  in  the 
Irish  parliament.  No  bill  was  to  be  certified  into  England  as  a  cause 
for  holding  a  parliament ;  but  no  parliament  was  to  be  holden  without 
licence  first  had  from  the  King  under  the  great  seal  of  England. 
Success  in  the  attainment  of  these  vital  points  led,  as  already  stated, 
to  a  demand  from  the  people  in  general,  through  the  agency  of  the 
volunteers,  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons*  House  of  Parliament,  in 
which,  through  the  predominance  of  borough  interest,  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  supported  by  the  great  landed  proprietors,  was  para- 
mount. The  call  was  rejected  on  the  plea  of  its  having  been  intro- 
duced by  an  armed  body. 

The  final  adjustment  did  not  produce  the  expected  eflect  of  setting 
to  rest  all  differences  as  to  subjects  of  international  policy.  The 
mental  derangement  of  George  III.,  in  1789,  led  to  a  question  of 
momentous  constitutional  importance.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to 
appoint  a  regency.    The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
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throne,  was  chosen  Regent  by  the  British  parliament,  but  with 
restrictions.  The  Irish  parliament  offered  him  the  regency  with  all 
the  powers  of  a  ruling  monarch.  Had  the  King's  illness  continued, 
the  Prince  would  have  held  the  reins  of  government  in  each  kingdom 
according  to  a  different  tenure.  The  temporary  restoration  of  the 
Sovereign's  health  silenced  a  question,  of  which  the  Union  prevented 
the  revivaL  The  same  year  which  had  been  marked  by  the  concessions 
to  popular  influence  now  noticed,  was  marked  abo  by  the  passing  of 
an  act  extending  to  Ireland  the  provisions  of  that  of  the  3d  of  William 
and  Mary  respecting  Roman  Catholics.  They  had  been  excluded  de 
facto  from  sitting  in  parliament  by  their  voluntary  submission  to  that 
statute,  but  not  dejure  until  the  passing  of  this  latter  act,  which  made 
the  former  legally  binding.  In  1793  this  new  measure  of  restriction 
was  repealed.  The  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  a  right  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
the  year  before,  and  now  granted  almost  without  a  division,  made 
another  vital  change  in  the  Irish  constitution.  The  concluding 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  followed  close  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  measure.  In  1799,  a  legislative  union,  incorporating 
the  parliaments  of  the  two  great  insular  divisions  of  the  British  empire, 
became,  after  a  tremendous  parliamentary  struggle,  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  leading  provisions  of  this  act  are :  —  1.  The  permanent  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  2.  The  succession  to  the  throne  to 
continue  limited  as  before.  3.  The  kingdom  to  be  represented  in  one 
parliament,  to  be  styled  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  4.  Twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  elected 
for  life,  and  four  spiritual  peers,  succeeding  each  other  in  a  rotation 
of  sessions,  to  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  one  hundred 
representatives,  two  for  each  county,  two  for  each  of  the  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Cork,  one  for  Dublin  University,  and  one  for  each  of 
thirty-one  towns  and  boroughs,  to  be  elected  into  the  lower  house. 
5*  The  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  to  be  united  under  the  name 
of  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  the  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline  of  which  to  be  the  same  as  that  established  for 
the  church  of  England.  6.  The  subjects  of  both  countries  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce. 
7*  The  contribution  of  each  portion  of  the  empire  towards  the  general 
expenditure  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  two  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  twenty  years ;  and  afterwards  to  be  regulated  by 
parliament.  8.  The  existing  laws  and  courts  of  justice  to  continue  as 
heretofore,  except  that  appeals  from  the  Irish  Chancery  are  to  be  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  in  England.  The  royal  style  was,  conse- 
quently, changed  to  that  of  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.   The  act  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  century. 

Two  great  constitutional  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  Union  : 
one  occasioned  by  the  act  for  removing  all  the  disabilities  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  laboured,  and  the  other  by  that  for  the  reform 
of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament 

The  former  of  these  statutes  enacts  that  Roman  Catholics  may  vote 
at  elections  of  members  of  parliament  for  England  and  Ireland,  and 
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for  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  may  sit  in 
parliament  if  duly  qualified  in  other  respects,  on  taking  an  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  act,  by  which  they  promise  to  maintain  the  succession 
to  the  throne  as  then  limited  —  abjure  allegiance  to  any  other  person 
claiming  a  right  to  the  crown  —  renounce  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
power  to  depose  excommunicated  sovereigns,  and  of  his  temporal 
jurisdiction  within  the  British  realm.     By  this  oath  they  also  swear 
that  they  will  defend  the  settlement  of  property  as  established  by  law, 
—  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment, 
and  pledge  themselves  not  to  exercise  any  privilege,  acquired  by  the 
act,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom.     Roman  Catholics  may  hold  any  civil 
or  military  office,  except  those  of  guardian  and  justice,  or  Regent  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  High  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  any  office  in  the  established 
churches  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  in  any  ecclesiastical  court, 
in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  foundation,  or  in  any  of  the  universities. 
No  Roman  Catholic  in  holy  orders  is  suffered  to  sit  in  parliament. 
Any  Roman  Catholic,  assuming  the  title  of  an  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
dean,  of  a  diocese  in  England  or  Ireland,  to  forfeit  100^     The  act 
contains  many  other  clauses  respecting  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
but  not  connected  directly  with  the  constitution.     Together  with  the 
act   here  noticed,  another,  vitally  affecting  the  rights   of  electors, 
was  passed,  which  repealed  the  act  qualifying  forty-shilling  electors  to 
vote  for  members  in  counties  in  Ireland,  and  limiting  the  right  of 
voting  to  persons  having  freeholds  of  not  less  than  lOL  yearly  value. 
By  the  operation  of  this  latter  act,  the  number  of  electors  in  counties, 
which  had  previously  amounted  to  216,000,  was  reduced  to  less  than 
40,000. 

The  act  for  amending  the  representation  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
confers  the  right  of  voting  in  counties  on  persons  holding  lands  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/.  by  freehold  or  any  other  tenure, 
for  the  unexpired  residue  of  any  term  originally  created  for  not  less 
than  sixty  years,  and  of  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  20^. 
for  not  less  than  fourteen  years ;  renewals  or  new  leases  at  the  same 
rent,  and  for  a  term  not  less  than  that  originally  granted,  to  be  deemed 
a  continuance  of  qualification.  The  right  of  voting  is  also  extended 
to  copyholders.  The  right  of  voting  in  cities  and  towns  is  vested  in 
freeholders,  having  a  beneficial  interest  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  lOL 
and  such  lessees  and  assignees  as  might  vote  for  the  county,  and  occu- 
piers as  tenants  or  owners  of  any  house  or  tenement  of  the  value  of 
10/^  if  duly  registered,  and  having  been  occupiers  at  least  six  months 
previous  to  registry,  and  having  discharged  all  gmnd  jury  and 
municipal  cesses  above  one  half  year's  amount  of  such  cesses.  In 
boroughs  it  is  vested,  as  in  the  English  act,  in  the  occupiers  of  houses 
or  tenements  of  not  less  than  10/.  yearly  value,  on  the  condition  of 
twelve  months'  previous  occupation,  residence  within  seven  miles,  and 
payment  of  all  the  assessed  taxes.  Freemen  are  permitted  to  vote  only 
so  long  as  they  are  resident  within  seven  miles  of  the  usual  place  of 
election ;  honorary  freemen  are  disqualifi^ed.     New  boundary  lines  are 
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prescribed  by  a  subsequent  act  for  all  boroughs  entitled  to  return 
members,  which  right  is  continued  as  in  the  Act  of  Union,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cities  of  Limerick  and  Waterford,  the  borough  of 
Belfast,  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  each  of 
which  is  to  return  one  member  in  addition  to  the  member  it  returned 
since  the  Union.  The  right  of  voting  in  the  university,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  provost,  twenty-five  fellows,  and  seventy  scholars,  is 
extended  to  ail  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  or  any 
higher  degree,  and  to  all  who  have  at  any  time  been  fellows  or  scholars, 
such  new  electors  being  required  to  have  their  names  entered  on  the 
college  books  for  this  special  purpose,  and  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  one 
pound  for  retaining  them  there.  This  new  arrangement  has  increased 
the  number  of  electors  to  upwards  of  1,300.  The  principal  alterations 
in  the  number  of  representatives  for  Ireland,  both  in  the  Irish  and 
Imperial  Parliament,  are  as  follows :  — In  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  the 
number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  but  100;  in  that 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  104 ;  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  146 ;  of  James  I.,  232; 
of  Chariea  IL,  285 ;  of  James  II.,  298 ;  of  Anne,  and  thence  to  the 
Union,  300;  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  the  Union  to  the  Reform 
Act,  100 ;  and  since  the  Reform  Act,  105. 

The  executive  b  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  holds  office 
during  pleasure,   but  is  generally  continued  for  five   years.     The 
extraordinary  powers,  trenching  on  the  prerogative  of  royalty,  which 
he  formerly  exercised,  have  been  gradually  lopped  off,  so  that  he  is  now 
little  more  than  the  organ  for  executing  the  ordinances  of  the  British 
eabinet.      He  still,   however,   maintains  an   establishment  of  regal 
character,  holds  a  court,  is  attended  by  officers  of  the  household,  for 
the  support  of  which  he  receives  a  fixed  annual  salary  of  20,000/.,  two 
splendid  residences,  and  several  minor  emoluments,  among  which  the 
payment  of  hb  household  by  the  Crown  is  by  no  means  trifling.     He 
is  aided  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  by  a  privy  council,  com- 
posed of  all  the  great  judicial  functionaries,  and  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  nominated  by  the  Crown.     The  approbation  of  this  body 
b  essential  to  give  validity  to  many  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  acts. 
During  his  absence,  or  on  his  demise,  his  place  is  filled  by  three  Lords 
Justices,  who  are  generally  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces.     But  the  government  of 
^  country  is  in  reality  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  chief 
^cretary,  who  is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  has  an  estab- 
lishment of  under-secretaries  and  clerks,  in  London  and  Dublin,  to 
execute  the  details  of  his  office.     The  chaise  of  each  county  is  given 
^  a  lord  lieutenant,  aided  by  a  number  of  deputy  lieutenants,  all 
named  by  the  chief  governor,  and  acting  gratuitously.     Their  recom- 
laeudation   has    much    weight  in   the    appointment  of  the   county 
'"Uigistracy,  though  the  actual  nomination  of  magistrates  be  vested  in 
^e  Lord  Chancdlor,  who  has  also  the  power  of  superseding  them. 
They  act  without  salary.    Latterly,  a  class  of  paid  magistrates,  called 
'^pendiaries,  has  been  established,  appointed  ostensibly  to  aid  the 
other  class,  but  who,  in  ^reality,   perform  the  greater  part  of  the 
executive   duties,   and   are  looked   to  by  the  government  as  more 
especially  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.    Their 
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orders  are  carried  into  execution  by  a  constabulary  of  between  fiye  and 
six  thousand  men,  classed  in  three  divisions  of  high  constables,  con- 
stables, and  sub- constables.  Cities  and  corporate  towns  have  an 
executive  of  their  own  nomination,  varying  in  name  and  powers 
according  to  the  special  provisions  of  their  respective  charters ;  but 
these,  it  is  probable,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  either  materially 
modified  or  entirely  set  aside. 


Sect.  III.     Courts  of  Justice, 

The  system  of  judicature  in  Ireland  rests  on  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  England,  whence  it  was  introduced  by' King- John  when 
Lord  of  Ireland.  He  established  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  King's 
Bench,  and  Exchequer,  and  caused  circuits  to  be  made  by  justices 
itinerant  through  all  the  parts  of  the  island  that  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  England. 

The  Court  of  Clwncery  has  the  same  jurisdiction  and  power  as  that 
of  England ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  ranks  next  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
except  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  takes  prece* 
dence  of  him.  He  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  hb  judicial  functions 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  This  latter  office  was  for  a  long  period 
nearly  a  sinecure,  the  only  duty  attached  to  it  being  the  custody  of  the 
principal  records  of  the  court,  which  was  executed  by  his  deputy;  but 
at  the  Union,  the  presence  of  the  Irish  Chancellor  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  being  deemed  necessary,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was 
vested  with  judicial  powers,  subordinate  to  those  of  the  Chancellor* 
The  salary  of  the  former  of  these  functionaries  was  fixed  at  10,000/L, 
but  has  been  reduced  by  the  late  political  arrangements  to  8,00021 ; 
that  of  the  latter  continues  at  the  rate  fixed  in  1815,  4,500^  per  annum. 
The  Chancellor  holds  office  during  pleasure ;  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
during  good  behaviour.  The  other  principal  subordinate  officers  of 
the  court  are,  the  chancellor's  secretary ;  four  masters,  who  investigate 
the  details  of  judicial  proceedings  and  report  thereon ;  and  six  clerks, 
through  whom  all  suits  must  be  brought  before  the  court.  By  an  act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  six  clerks  are  allowed  to  sell  their 
offices ;  and  the  same  custom  was  until  lately  permitted  with  respect  to 
the  masters.  In  1815,  an  act  was  passed  empowering  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  appoint  extraordinary  commissioners  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  take  answers  and  affidavits  in  England  and  Scotland 
respecting  suits  in  the  Irish  Chancery ;  the  like  powers  were  vested  by 
the  same  act  in  the  Exchequer  as  to  suits  in  equity  there.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  each  court  have  been  considerably  facilitated  by  this 
arrangement.  Previously  to  the  Union,  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was 
the  court  of  final  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  the  Court  of  Equity  in  the  Exchequer.  This  right,  after  having 
been  claimed  by  the  British  House  of  Lords,  was  vested  ultimately  in 
that  of  Ireland  by  acts  of  both  parliaments.  At  the  Union,  the  right 
of  final  appeal  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 
The  courts  of  K%ng*s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  are 
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r^ulated,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice^  as  in  England.  Each  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  inferior  justices,  styled 
puisne  judges.  All  of  them  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
are  removable  only  by  an  address  to  the  King  from  parliament,  and 
on  resigning  in  consequence  of  age  or  infirmity  are  entitled  to  liberal 
salaries  during  life.  For  trial  of  law  records  and  criminal  cases  the 
country  is  divided  into  six  circuits,  through  each  of  which  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  law  courts  proceed  twice  a  year,  during  Lent  and  at 
Midsummer.  In  cases  of  illness  or  unavoidable  absence,  their  places 
are  supplied  on  circuit  by  one  of  the  King's  law  officers^  the  attorney- 
general,  the  solicitor-general,  and  three  Serjeants. 

Besides  these  courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
and  privy  cduncil  used  to  sit  as  a  court  of  justice  in  extraordinary 
cases,  deemed  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  equity 
and  law.  From  having  been  held  in  Dublin  Castle,  this  court  took 
the  name  of  the  Court  of  the  Castle  Chamber ;  but  it  was  also  fr^ 
quently  called  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  from  the  identity  of  its 
objects,  principles,  and  forms,  with  the  English  court  of  that  name.  It 
was  abolished  at  the  Restoration  ;  but  the  privy  council  still  sits  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs :  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
nominally,  and  sometimes  personally,  presides  in  it ;  but  the  judiciary 
powers  are  virtually  exercised  by  the  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  heads  of  the  other  courts  of  justice,  and  such  of  the  King's 
law  officers  as  are  privy  councillors.  At  present,  the  court  consists  of 
what  is  called  the  law  committee  of  the  council,  which,  after  hearing 
the  case,  pronounces  judgment  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  body  at 
larae,  which  report  is  always  adopted,  and  thus  becomes  law. 

The  other  courts  sitting  in  Dublin  are,  the  Prerogative  Court,  for 
the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes ;  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  offences 
and  suits  of  debt  and  damage  on  the  high  seas ;  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, which  is  held  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant;  and  the  Court  of  Insolvents.  This  court,  constituted  in  1821| 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  is  presided  over  by  two  commis- 
sioners, who,  besides  their  fixed  court  in  Dublin,  make  circuits  through 
the  several  counties,  one  commissioner  visiting  those  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  the  other  those  in  the  southern.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

In  order  to  diminish  the  expenses  and  delays  attendant  on  the  usual 
modes  of  proceeding  in  the  superior  courts  of  law,  an  act  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.  for  deciding  cases  of  small  debts  by  a  summary 
process,  called  civil  bill.  The  act,  at  first,  was  so  inoperative  as  to  be 
declared  obsolete  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  it  was 
revived  ;  and  it  was  further  regulated  by  an  act  of  2  Geo.  L  But  the 
most  important  step  towards  removing  the  impediments  to  the  attain- 
ment of  justice  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  both  in  criminal  and 
civil  cases,  was  the  appointment  of  county  courts  of  general  session, 
for  which  purpose  every  county  is  divided  into  two  districts,  in  each 
of  which  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  four  times  in  the  year 
by  the  resident  magistrates,  who  are  aided  in  their  deliberations  by  an 
assistant  barrister.  The  qualifications  for  this  latter  officer  are,  that  he 
must  be  a  practising  barrister,  and  of  six  years'  standing.    He  is 
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ineligible  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  by  a  recent  arrangement  is  pro- 
hibited from  practising  in  th^  county  in  which  he  acts  in  a  judicial ' 
capacity.  By  another  late  arrangement,  magistrates  are  required  to 
hold  courts  of  petty  sessions  for  the  investigation  of  minor  criminal 
offences,  which  they  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  deciding  in 
private.     The  effects  of  both  these  changes  have  been  satisfactory. 

Every  chartered  city,  town,  and  borough  enjoys  the  right  of  holding 
courts  under  its  own  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  criminal  offences,  and 
of  civil  actions.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  varies  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter.  In  some  places 
it  is  very  extensive,  embracing  cases  of  felony  and  of  civil  action  to  a 
large  amount;  but,  according  to  the  practice  now  universally  ac- 
quiesced in,  processes  of  a  graver  nature  are  referred  to  the  King's 
judges  during  circuit 

Every  manor,  of  which  the  number  is  very  considerable,  is  entitled 
to  hold  courts  of  record,  as  in  cities  and  towns,  but  generally  to  a 
very  limited  extent  The  presiding  officer  is  the  seneschal,  appointed 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  manor  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  of  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being  is  lord,  claims  the  right 
under  its  charter  of  inflicting  capital  punishment;  but  this  right  has 
never  been  exercised,  at  least  in  modem  times. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  —  Religious  Establishments  op  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sect.  I.     Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Church  of  England* 

The  established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal.  Its 
fundamental  doctrines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  agreed  upon  in  convocation  in  1562,  and  revised  and  finally 
settled  in  1571>  These  articles  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  compiled 
from  others  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  Reformation  in  1552,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  which  had  been  repealed  under  Mary.  But 
though  thb  be  the  state  religion,  all  others  are  tolerated  under  cer- 
tain restrictions ;  and  civil  disabilities  can  hardly  now  be  said  to  attach 
to  any  class  of  his  Majesty's  Christian  subjects.  The  oaths,  however, 
that  must  be  taken  before  persons  are  qualified  to  hold  the  higher 
civil  and  military  offices,  exclude  from  them  Jews  and  infidels.  The 
oaths  in  question  are  those  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  imposed  by 
the  1  Geo .II.  c.  13.,  and  of  abjuration,  imposed  by  the  6  Geo.  III.  c  53. 
In  the  case  of  Quakers  and  Moravians,  declarations  to  the  same  effect 
are  substituted.  It  was  formerly  necessary  for  all  persons  elected  to 
any  office  to  take,  within  a  specified  time,  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  this  obligation 
was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17.,  and  a  decUuration 
substituted  in  its  stead. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  T.y  abolished  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  practised  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  enacting 
that  Roman  Catholics,  on  taking  an  oath,  the  form  of  which  is  pre* 
scribed  in  the  act,  in  lieu  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and 
abjuration,  may  sit  in  parliament,  and  be  admitted  to  all  offices,  civil 
as  well  as  military,  excepting  those  of  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Roman  Catholics 
axe  not,  however,  allowed  to  hold  any  church  office,  nor,  if  members  of 
a  corporation,  to  vote  in  church  appointments.  They  are  prohibited 
also  from  advising  the  Crown  in  the  disposal  of  church  preferment ; 
and  the  livings  in  tlieir  possession  are  disposed  of  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Universities.  Neither  is  any  Catholic  to  use 
the  style  or  title  of  archbishop  of  any  province,  bishop  of  any  bishopric, 
or  dean  of  any  deanery,  in  England  or  Ireland,  under  a  penalty  of 
100/.  The  only  class  of  Christians  at  present  proscribed  on  account 
of  religious  opinions  are  the  Jesuits,  and  members  of  religious  orders 
bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows.  The  statute  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7- 
enacts,  that  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  such  persons,  unless  they  be 
natural  bom  subjects,  to  come  into  the  kingdom ;  and  that  they  shall 
be  banished  the  realm  for  life.  If  natural  bom  subjects,  they  must 
give  notice  to  the  competent  authorities,  who  are  authorised  to  allow 
them  to  remain  six  months.  A  member  of  any  monastic  or  religious 
order,  administering  or  aiding  in  administering  religious  vows,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor :  an  express  exception  is,  however,  made  in  favour 
of  members  of  female  religious  societies.  The  act  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  1. 
c  18.,  usually  called  the  Toleration  Act,  amended  by  the  52  Geo.  III. 
c.  155.,  orders,  that  the  places  of  worship  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
must,  before  they  can  be  used  as  such,  be  registered  in  the  bishop's  or 
archdeacon's  court  of  the  diocese  or  archdeaconry,  and  recorded  by 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  at  the  general  or  quarter  sessions  held  for  the 
county  or  district  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  doors  of  such 
places  of  worship  are  not  to  be  locked  or  bolted  during  divine  service, 
under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  40«.,  and  not  more  than  20/.  The 
Toleration  Act  also  requires  certain  oaths  or  declarations  to  be  taken 
by  all  ministers  or  preachers  before  officiating  in  any  chapels,  under  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  20s.  nor  more  than  10/.  It  is  further  enacted, 
that  no  person  holding  any  judicial  or  civil  office,  nor  any  corporate 
officer,  shall  attend  such  meetings  in  the  habit  or  with  the  insignia  of 
his  office.  A  compliance  with  these  regulations  exempts  the  parties 
from  certain  penalties  imposed  by  some  old  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles,  which  made  it  necessary  that  every  one  should 
attend  divine  service  in  the  established  church,  and  prohibited  meet^ 
ings  of  Dissenters  altogether.  Dissenting  ministers  taking  the  oaths 
are  also  exempted  from  serving  in  certain  parish  offices,  and  from 
being  ballotted  for  the  militia ;  and  their  places  of  worship  are  pro- 
tected from  disturbance.  The  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Jews  do  not  appear  to  be  recognised  by  the  laws. 

The  administration  of  the  state  religion  is  intrusted  to  the  clergy  ; 
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a  class  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  who  constitute  what  is  meant  by 
the  Church  of  England. 

In  consequence  of  their  sacred  duties,  the  clergy  enjoy  many  im- 
munities. They  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury,  nor  to  appear 
at  a  court  leet  or  view  of  frank  pledge.  Neither  can  they  be  chosen 
to  any  temporal  office,  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  bailiff,  reeve,  constable, 
or  the  like.  During  their  attendance  on  divine  service,  they  are  also 
privileged  from  arrest  in  civil  suits.  But  as  they  have  their  privileges, 
so  also  they  have  their  disabilities.  Clergymen  are  incapable  of  sit- 
ting in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  57  Geo.  HI.  c.  99.  disables 
them,  without  the  bishop's  license,  from  taking  a  greater  quantity  of 
land  than  eighty  acres  to  farm,  under  a  penalty  of  40$.  per  annum  for 
every  acre  so  held.  Neither  can  they  engage  in  any  manner  of  trade, 
or  sell  any  merchandise,  under  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  goods ; 
every  contract  made  in  the  course  of  such  dealing  being  declared  to 
be  void. 

The  clergy  may  be  considered  in  two  characters :  —  1.  in  regard  to 
their  sacred  duties  as  ministers  of  religion  ;  and,  2.  as  members  of  an 
establishment  of  human  institution,  deriving  its  rights  and  privileges 
from  municipal  law.  In  the  former  capacity,  they  are  divided  into 
three  orders  and  degrees,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  imitation  of 
the  'EwiaKOTToip  Upea^vrepoif  and  Aiaicovoi,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  latter  they  consist  of  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons, 
deans,  parsons,  and  curates. 

I.  The  consecration  of  bishops,  and  the  ordination  of  priests  and 
deacons,  are  religious  ceremonies.  The  first  will  be  mentioned  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  bishops,  as  members  of  the  church  establishment. 
The  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons  is  performed  by  a  bishop,  or 
archbishop,  in  the  cathedral  or  church  of  the  parish  wherein  he  re- 
sides. The  forms  of  service  used  on  these  occasions  are  given  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  established  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  No  person  can  be  admitted  to  deacon's  orders 
until  he  be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  nor  to  priest's  until  he  be 
twenty-four.  By  a  faculty  or  dispensation,  however,  obtained  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  person  may  be  admitted  deacon  be* 
fore  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  but  the  rule  with  regai'd  to 
the  age  necessary  for  priest's  orders  is  inflexible.  It  is  enacted  by  the 
44  Geo.  III.  c.  43.,  that  '<  none  shall  be  made  minister  unless  it  appear 
to  the  bbhop  that  he  is  of  honest  life,  and  possesseth  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor  unless  he  be  able  to  answer 
and  render  to  the  ordinary  an  account  of  his  faith  in  Latin^  according 
to  the  said  Articles,  or  have  special  gift  or  ability  to  be  a  preacher. ' 
The  ordinary  way  in  which  his  qualifications  as  to  character  and  doc- 
trine are  made  to  appear  to  the  bishop,  is  by  a  written  testimonial ; 
concerning  which,  it  is  directed  by  canon  34*,  with  respect  to  both 

*  The  cuioxu,  to  which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer,  were  a  aeries  of 
ordinances  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  church  by  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  convened  in  convocation,  1603,  and  which  were  sul>- 
Requently  ratified  by  the  King.  *  They  were  also  received,  and  passed,  about  two 
years  after,  by  the  province  of  York.  Not  having  the  force  of  an  act  of  parliamenf, 
they  are  binding  on  the  elwgy  only* 
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priest's  and  deacon's  orders,  that  '^  no  bishop  shall  admit  any  person 
into  sacred  orders,  except  he  shall  then  exhibit  letters  testimonial  of 
his  good  life  and  conversation,  under  the  seal  of  some  college  of  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford,  where  before  he  remained,  or  of  three  or  four  grave 
ministers,  together  with  the  subscription  and  testimony  of  other  cr^ible 
persons,  who  have  known  his  life  and  behaviour  for  the  space  of  three 
years  next  before."  The  statute  13  £iiz.  abo  requires,  with  respect 
to  priest's  orders  in  particular,  that  **  none  shall  be  made  minister  un« 
less  he  first  bring  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  from  men  known  to  the 
bishop  to  be  of  sound  religion,  a  testimonial  both  of  his  honest  life 
and  of  his  professing  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  Thirty*nine  Arti- 
cles." It  is  quite  discretionary  with  the  bishop  who  he  admits ;  nor 
is  he  obliged  to  give  any  reason  for  his  refusal.  Hence  the  qualifica- 
tions required  sometimes  difilar,  though  never  materially.  If  any 
bishop,  however,  or  sufiragan,  admit  any  one  to  holy  orders  who  is 
not  properly  examined  and  qualified,  the  archbishop  of  his  province 
having  notice  of  it,  and  being  assisted  by  one  bishop,  "  may  suspend 
the  bishop  or  suffragan  so  offending  from  making  either  priests  or 
deacons  for  two  years."  By  another  canon  (33.),  it  is  also  provided, 
that  '<  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  holy  orders  except  he  shall  ex- 
hibit to  the  bishop,  of  whom  he  desires  imposition  of  hands,  a  presenta- 
tion of  himself  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  then  void  in  the  dio- 
cese, or  shall  bring  to  the  said  bishop  a  true  and  undoubted  certificate, 
that  either  he  is  provided  of  some  church  within  the  said  diocese, 
where  he  may  attend  the  cure  of  souls,  or  of  some  minister's  place 
vacant,  either  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  diocese^  or  in  some  other 
collegiate  church  therein,  where  he  may  execute  his  ministry ;  or  that 
he  is  a  fellow,  or  in  right  as  a  fellow,  or  to  be  a  conduct  or  chaplain 
in  some  college  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford ;  or  except  he  be  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  five  years'  standing,  that  lives  at  his  own  charge,  in  either  of 
the  Universities ;  or  except  by  the  bishop  himself,  that  doth  ordain 
him  minister,  he  be  shortly  after  to  be  admitted  either  tp  some  bene- 
fice or  curateship  then  void  :  and  if  any  bishop  shall  admit  any  person 
into  the  ministry  that  hath  none  of  these  titles,  then  he  shall  keep  and 
maintain  him  with  all  things  necessary  till  he  do  prefer  him  to  some 
ecclesiastical  living ;  and  if  the  said  bishop  shall  refuse  to  do  so,  he 
shall  be  suspended  by  the  archbishop,  being  assisted  by  another 
bishop,  from  giving  orders  for  the  space  of  a  year."  The  method  of 
examination  is  laid  down  by  the  canons ;  viz.,  that  when  the  bishop 
intends  to  hold  an  ordination,  all  who  are  desirous  to  be  admitted 
into  the  ministry  are  to  appear  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  ordination ; 
and  there  the  bishop  is  to  appoint  some  of  the  priests  attending  him, 
and  others  skilled  in  the  divine  law,  and  exercised  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sanctions,  who  shall  diligently  examine  the  life,  age,  and  title  of  the 
persons  to  be  ordained ;  at  what  place  they  had  their  education,  whe- 
ther they  be  well  learned,  and  whether  they  be  instructed  in  the  law 
of  God.  By  the  24th  canon,  no  bishop  shall  admit  any  person  into 
holy  orders  who  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he  be  either  of  one 
of  the  Universities  of  this  realm,  or  except  he  bring  letters  dimissory 
from  the  bishop  of  whose  diocese  he  is.  The  persons  to  whom  such 
letters  may  be  granted  are  those  who  were  born  in  the  diocese,  or  are 
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promoted,  or  are  resident  in  it  In  practice,  however,  they  seem 
generally  to  be  granted  by  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  candidate 
is  promoted,  or  where  his  title  lies.  The  fitness  of  the  person  to  be 
ordained  as  to  life,  learning,  title,  and  the  like,  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  bishop  granting  the  letters  dimissory.  The  1st  of  Eliz.  c  1.,  and 
1  W.  and  M.  c  8.,  require  every  person  taking  orders  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  before  tlie  ordinary  or  commissary ;  and, 
by  IS  Eliz.  c  12.,  none  shall  be  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacon  or 
minister,  unless  he  first  subscribe  the  Thirty«nine  Articles.  The  36th 
canon  further  requires,  that  every  person,  on  being  ordained,  shall 
subscribe  a  declaration  therein  contained,  acknowledging  the  King's 
supremacy ;  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  contains  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God ;  that  it  may  be  lawfully  used ;  that  he  will  use  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  it  in  public  prayer,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  none  other ;  and  that  he  allows  the  articles  of  religion  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  The  24*  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  empowers 
the  Bishop  of  London,  or  any  other  bishop  appointed  by  him,  to  admit 
to  the  order  of  deacon  or  priest  persons  subjects  of  or  citizens  of  other 
countries  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  without  requiring  them  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  they  are  not  to  exercise  their  office 
within  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  this  exemption  from  taking  the 
above  oath  is  to  be  mentioned  in  their  testimonial.  The  31  Eliz.  c.  6. 
enacts,  that  any  person  taking  any  reward  or  other  profit,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  or  to  procure  the  ordaining  or  making  of  any  minister, 
or  giving  of  any  orders,  or  license  to  preach,  shall  forfeit  4<)/.,  and  the 
person  corruptly  ordained  10/.;  and  if,  at  any  time  within  seven  years, 
such  person  accept  any  benefice  or  promotion  ecclesiastical,  the  same 
shall  be  void  immediately  on  his  induction,  investiture,  or  installation  ; 
and  the  patron  shall  present,  or  collate,  or  dispose  of  the  same,  as  if  he 
were  dead. 

The  ofilces  of  priest  and  deacon  difiered  much  more  in  former 
times  than  at  present.  Anciently,  the  deacons  seem  to  have  performed 
the  duties  which  at  present  devolve  on  the  parish  clerk,  making  the 
responses,  and  repeating  the  Confession,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  after  the  priest.  In  general,  however,  they  now  perform  the 
same  offices  in  the  Liturgy  as  a  priest,  with  the  exception  of  pro- 
nouncing the  absolution,  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper ;  which 
latter  is  to  be  done  only  by  a  priest.  (13  and  I*  Car.  II.  c.  4.)  The 
reason  of  deacons  not  being  allowed  to  pronounce  the  absolution, 
seems  to  depend  rather  on  the  form  of  ordination  than  the  Rubric. 
The  latter,  indeed,  directs  that  it  shall  be  done  by  the  priest  alone ; 
but  the  word  priest  is  frequently  used  there  as  merely  signifying  the 
officiating  minister.  In  the  ordination,  the  authority  given  to  the  dea- 
con is,  ^<  to  read  the  Gospel  and  to  preach  ;"  while  to  the  priest  it  is 
said, — "Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost:  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven  ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained." 
Neither  priests  nor  deacons  are  allowed  to  preach  without  license  of 
the  archbishop,  or  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  they  are  placed, 
or  one  of  the  two  Universities. 

The  form  of  service  used  by  the  Church  of  England  is  contained 
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in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  first  established  by  the  2d  and  Sd  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  ultimately  by  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  already  men- 
tioned.   * 

The  divine  service  is  not  allowed  to  be  performed,  nor  the  sacra- 
ment administered,  any  where  but  in  some  church  or  chapel  duly  con- 
secrated, though  it  is  said  the  bishop  may  grant  a  license  for  that  pur- 
pose until  consecration.  He,  too,  performs  the  ceremony  of  consecra^ 
tion.  No  church  or  chapel,  however,  is  allowed  to  be  consecrated 
unless  it  be  first  sufiiciently  endowed. 

II.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  England  and  Wales  are  pro- 
vinces or  archbishoprics,  dioceses  or  bishoprics,  archdeaconries,  dean- 
eries, and  parishes;  each  of  wl^ich  divisions  has  its  functionaries,  who 
preside  over  the  functionaries  of  the  inferior  divisions ;  the  King,  as 
head  of  the  church,  presiding  over  all.  The  archbishops,  of  whom 
there  are  two, — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York, — have  under  them,  the  former  twenty,  the  latter  five, 
bishops.  The  bishoprics  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  of  ancient 
foundation,  are  those  of  Rochester,  London,  Winchester,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Wor- 
cester, Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Hereford,  Llandaff,  St.  David's,  Ban- 
gor, and  St  Asaph ;  and,  of  new  foundation,  that  is,  of  those  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  ruins  of  dissolved  monasteries,  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  Peterborough,  and  Oxford  (the  first  two  are  now  united). 
The  bishoprics  within  the  province  of  York  are,  Chester,  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Ripon^  and  Sodor  and  Man.  Each 
archbishop  has  also  a  diocese  of  his  own,  in  which  he  has  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  an  ordinary  bishop.  Each  diocese  is  again  divided  into 
archdeaconries,  of  which  there  are  at  present  about  sixty;  each 
archdeaconry,  into  deaneries ;  and  each  deanery  into  parishes.  No 
particular  kind  of  revenue  is  due  to  bishops  of  common  right,  as  it  b 
to  parsons.  The  possessions  attached  to  the  different  sees  differ  in  no 
way  from  lay  possessions ;  and  consist  indifferently  of  lands  or  other 
property.  With  respect  to  these,  the  bishops  are  corporations  sole. 
It  is  in  right  of  their  temporal  possessions  that  they  sit  in  parliament. 

For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  provinces  have 
each  a  council,  or  convocation,  as  it  is  termed,  consisting  of  the 
bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain  number 
of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy ;  each  chap- 
ter, in  both  provinces,  sending  one ;  and  the  parochial  clergy  of  each 
diocese  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  of  each  archdeaconry  in 
the  province  of  York,  sending  two.  These  councils  are  summoned 
by  Uie  respective  archbishops,  in  pursuance  of  the  King's  mandate. 
When  assembled,  they  must  also  have  the  King's  license,  before  they 
can  deliberate ;  as  well  as  his  sanction  to  their  resolutions,  before  they 
are  binding,  which  they  only  are  on  the  clergy.  In  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  the  convocation  forms  two  houses ;  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  sitting  together  in  the  upper  house,  and  the  inferior  clergy  in 
the  lower.    In  the  province  of  York,  all  sit  together  in  one. 

Originally,  these  councils  had  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing  their 
own  body ;  but  this  was  given  up  iu  1664? ;  since  which  they  have 
almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse ;  though  they  still  continue  to  be 
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summonedy  as  a  matter  of  form,  at  the  commencement  of  every  par- 
liament ;  and  are  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  and  dissolved  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  parliament. 

Powers,  Privileges,  Election,  Sfc,,  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops.^^ 
The  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury  b  styled  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
all  England ;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
England  only :  the  more  extensive  title  of  the  former  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Pope  having  vested  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
with  a  legatine  authority  over  both  provinces. 

An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  his  province,  and  has 
the  inspection  of  its  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  and  may  deprive  them 
on  sufficient  cause.  He  has  also  his  own  diocese,  in  which  he  exer- 
cises episcopal,  as  in  his  province  he  exercises  archiepiscopal  jurisdic- 
tion.* Appeals  are  made  to  him  from  all  inferior  jurisdictions  within 
his  province ;  and  from  the  consistory  courts  of  each  diocese  to  his 
archiepiscopal  court.  During  the  vacancy  of  any  see  in  his  province, 
he  is  guardian  of  its  spiritualities,  as  the  king  is  of  the  temporalties ; 
and  exercises  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  therein.  When  an  archie- 
piscopal see  is  vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  the  spiritual  guar- 
dians, and  have  been  so  since  the  office  of  Prior  of  Canterbury  was 
abolished  at  the  Reformation.  The  archbishop  is  entitled  to  present 
by  lapse  to  all  ecclesiastical  livings  in  the  disposal  of  his  diocesan 
bishops,  if  not  filled  within  six  months.  And  the  archbishop  has  a 
customary  prerogative,  when  he  consecrates  a  bishop,  to  name  a  clerk 
or  chaplain  of  his  own,  to  be  provided  for  by  such  suffragan ;  in  lieu 
of  which  it  is  now  usual  for  the  bishop  to  make  over  by  deed  to  his 
archbishop,  his  executors,  and  assigns^  the  next  presentation  of  such 
dignity  or  benefice  in  the  bishop's  disposal  within  that  see  as  the  arch- 
bishop himself  shall  choose;  which  is  therefore  called  his  option. 
These  options,  however,  are  only  binding  on  the  bishop  who  grants 
them,  and  not  on  his  successors.  The  prerogative  itself  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  legatine  power,  previously  stated  to  have  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Pope  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury ;  the  daiin 
being  probably  set  up  by  the  papal  see  in  imitation  of  the  prerogative 
enjoyed  by  the  emperors  of  appointing  to  the  first  prebend  that  be- 
came vacant  after  their  accession,  in  every  church  of  the  empire. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the  privilege  by  custom  of  crown- 
ing the  kings,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  the  queens  consort,  of  the 
realm.  The  former  has  also,  by  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  21.,  the 
power  of  granting  dispensations  in  any  case,  not  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  law  of  God,  where  the  Pope  used  formerly  to  grant 
them,  which  is  the  origin  of  his  granting  special  licenses  to  marry  at 
any  place  or  time,  to  hold  two  livings,  and  so  forth ;  and  on  this  also  is 
founded  his  right  to  confer  degrees  in  prejudice  of  the  two  Universi- 
ties. The  bishops  have  much  the  same  jurisdiction  within  their 
respective  dioceses  that  the  archbishops  have  in  their  provinces.  All 
bishops  have  chancellors  to  assist  them  in  holding  their  courts,  and  in 
other  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  eccle- 
siastical officers,  must,  if  lay  and  unmarried,  be  doctors  of  civil  law. 

*  See  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  ojii^,  pp.  186 — 192. 
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They  have  also  a  certain  number  of  chaplains— the  archbishops  eighty 
and  the  bishops  six  each. 

*<  An  archbishop  or  bishop  is  elected  by  the  chapter  of  his  cathe- 
dral church,  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  Crown,  termed  a  congi 
dilire*  Election  used  to  be,  in  very  early  times,  the  usual  mode  of 
elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair  throughout  Christendom,  and  was 
made  promiscuously  by  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy.  The  confusion 
which  in  consequence  ensued,  and  a  wish,  no  doubt,  to  aggrandise 
their  power,  early  led  the  sovereigns  to  take  the  appointment  in  some 
measure  into  their  own  hands,  by  reserving  to  Uiemselves  a  right  of 
confirming  the  election,  and  of  granting  investiture  of  the  temporal- 
ties,  which  now  began  almost  universally  to  be  annexed  to  the  spi- 
ritual dignities.  Without  this  confirmation  and  investiture,  the  elected 
bishop  could  neither  be  consecrated,  nor  receive  any  secular  profits. 
This  right  was  acknowledged  in  the.  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  773,  by 
Pope  Hadrian  I.  and  the  Council  of  Lateran ;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
exercised  by  the  kings  of  England  as  early  as  the  Saxon  times.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  the  custom  of  making  elections  by  the 
church  having  been  fully  established,  the  popes  began  to  object  to  the 
method  of  granting  these  investitures,  per  anntdum  et  baculumy  that 
is,  by  the  prince's  delivering  a  ring  and  pastoral  staff,  or  crosier ;  con- 
tending that  this  was  an  encroachment  on  the  church's  authority,  and 
an  attempt,  by  a  delivery  of  these  symbols,  to  confer  a  spiritual  juris- 
diction. Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Pope  Gregory 
VIL  published  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  princes  who 
should  dare  to  confer  investitures,  and  all  prelates  who  should  venture 
to  receive  them.  Long  and  eager  were  the  contests  occasioned  by  this 
famous  claim.  At  length,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  agreed  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  encroachment  on  the  spiritual  character,  by 
conferring  investitures  for  the  future  per  sceptrumy  and  not  per  annu* 
lum  et  haevduniy  and  when  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  consented 
to  alter  the  forms  in  their  kingdoms,  and  receive  only  homage  from 
the  bishops  for  their  temporalties,  instead  of  investing  them  by  the 
ring  and  crosier,  the  court  of  Rome  found  it  prudent  to  suspend  for  a 
while  its  other  pretensions. 

"  This  concession  was  obtained  in  England  from  Henry  I.,  by  Arch- 
bishop Anselm ;  but,  about  a  century  afterwards,  John,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  pope  against  his  discontented  barons,  con- 
sented to  give  up  by  charter,  to  all  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals  in 
the  kingdom,  the  free  right  of  electing  their  prelates,  whether  abbots 
or  bishops  :  reserving  only  to  the  Crown  the  custody  of  the  temporal- 
ties  during  the  vacancy ;  the  form  of  granting  a  license  to  elect  (the 
origin  of  the  present  congi  cTiiire),  on  refusal  whereof  the  electors 
might  proceed  without  it ;  and  the  right  of  approbation  afterwards 
was  not  to  be  denied  without  a  reasonable  and  lawful  cause,  as  is 
expressly  stated  in  Magna  Charta.  But  at  the  Reformation,  the  stat. 
£5  Henry  VIH.  c  20.  restored  the  ancient  right  of  nomination  to  the 
Crown :  it  being  enacted,  that,  at  every  avoidance  of  a  bishopric,  the 
King  may  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  his  usual  license  to  proceed 
to  election,  which  is  always  to  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  missive 
from  the  King,  containing  the  name  of  the  person  he  would  have  them 
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to  elect ;  and  if  tiie  dean  and  chapter  delay  the  election  above  twelve 
days,  the  nomiDation  is  to  devolve  on  the  King,  who  may  by  letters 
patent  appoint  Buch  person  as  he  pleases.  This  election  or  nomina- 
tion, if  it  be  of  a  bishop,  must  be  signified  by  the  King's  letters 
patent  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province ;  if  it  be  of  an  archbishop, 
to  the  other  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  or  to  four  bishops  ;  requir- 
ing them  to  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  the  person  so  elected, 
which  they  are  bound  to  do  immediately,  without  any  application  to 
the  see  of  Rome."*  Certain  forms  are  gone  through  at  this  election, 
but  these  are  not  of  any  general  interest.  After  election  and  con- 
firmation, the  new  bishop  is  invested  with  full  power  to  exercise  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  t  he  is  not,  however,  except  in  the  case  of  trans- 
lation  from  some  other  see,  fully  bishop  until  he  has  been  consecrated: 
a  ceremony,  of  which  the  form,  with  that  obwrved  at  the  ordination 
of  priests  and  deacons,  may  be  seen  in  the  Boole  of  CommoD  Pmyer. 
The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  must,  on  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony,  be  administered,  together  with  an  oath,  in  the  case  of  a 
bishop,  of  obedience  to  the  archbishop.  Every  newly  dected  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  must  do  homage  to  the  King  before  he  is  put  in  pos- 
seeston  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  or  can  sit  in  parliament. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  become  void  by  death,  by  deprivation 
for  any  gross  and  notorious  crime,  and  by  resignation. 

Moffnittide  and  Emolument  of  Bithoprics.  —  The  discrepancy  that 
prevailed  in  ancient  time^  in  the  size  of  bishoprics,  though  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  erection  of  new  ones  at  the  Reformation,  has  always 
continued  ;  and  the  inconveniences  thence  resulting  have  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  wonderful  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1760, 
in  the  population  of  certain  districts  compared  with  others  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  a  view  of  the  population,  parishes,  &c.,  contained 
in  each  bishopric,  as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  May,  1831 ;  — 


The  revenues,  too,  as  well  as  the  territorial  extent  and  population 
of  the  different  sees,  difiered  very  widely  ;  so  much  so,  that  while  the 
Bbbop  of  Durham  has  a  nett  revenue  of  from  18,000/.  to  20,000J:  a 

*  BlatJutone^a  Contnentariett  Book  I.  cap.  1  [ . 

I  'I'hii  table  is  Gicractvd  from  the  Prelimimry  Bcmarlu  (p.  19.)  prefixed  U>  th« 
CCnaiu  of  IBS  I.      It  docs  not  quite  agree  witli  the  tables  in  tlie  Repoii  of  the  Com- 
n  of  Ecclesiuticsl  Inquiry,  but  the  ducrepanciea  are  imiaalerial. 
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year,  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Llandaff  did  not  exceed  from  900il  to 
1,9(X)/.  a  year  I  and  there  are  other  instances  in  which  the  discrepancy 
iras  not  much  less  striking.  This  difference  was  partly  owing  to  cir- 
comstances  connected  with  the  original  establishment  of  the  various 
sees,  and  partly  to  the  property  attached  to  some  having  from  various 
causes  become  in  the  course  of  time  much  more  valuable  than  that 
attached  to  others. 

But,  however  the  inequalities  referred  to  may  have  originated,  it 
has  long  been  felt  that  a  new  arrangement  of  the  bishoprics,  both  as 
respects  their  territorial  magnitude  and  their  revenues,  would  be  highly 
desirable  ;  and  such  an  arrangement  is  now  in  course  of  being  effected. 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1834,  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  recommended  that  two  new  bishoprics  —  those  of  Man- 
chester and  Ripon  —  should  be  formed  in  the  principal  manufacturing 
districts,  chiefly  out  of  deductions  made  from  the  territories  included 
in  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Chester.  They  further  reconunended  that 
the  bishopric  of  Bristol  should  be  united  with  that  of  Gloucester,  and 
that  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  should  be  suppressed ;  and  that 
various  changes  should  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  the  territories 
of  the  other  bishoprics.  These  recommendations  were  confirmed  in 
all  their  essential  particulars  by  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  Lord  Melbourne's  government ;  and  are  now  in  course 
of  being  carried  into  effect.  Ripon  has  already  been  formed  into  a 
bishopric ;  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  have  been  united  ;  and 
Manchester  will  be  constituted  a  bishopric  so  soon  as  the  avoidance 
of  the  existing  sees  enables  that  to  be  done  without  adding  to  the  total 
number  of  bishoprics. 

The  nett  revenue  of  the  different  sees,  as  returned  to  the  Commis^ 
tfioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years 
ending  with  1831,  amounted  to  160,292/.  a  year,  distributed  as 
follows :  — 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

£19,182 

Bishopric  of  Hereford      -        -    2,516 

York 

-  13,629 

Llandaff    -            -        924 

Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph    - 

-     6,301 

Lichfield  and  Co.  \    ^  .„. 
ventry  -         -  /    ^'^^^ 

Bangor     - 

-     4,464 

Bath  and  WeUs 

-     5,946 

Lincoln     •             -     4,542 

Bristol      - 

-     2,351 

London     -             -  13,929 

Carlisle    - 

-     2,213 

Norwich       -         -     5,395 

Chester      - 

-     3,261 

Oxford      -             -     2,648 

Chichester   - 

-     4,229 

Peterborough  -    .     3,103 

St.  David's    - 

-     1,897 

Hochester     -        -     1,459 

Durham 

-  19,066 

Salisbury     -           -     3,939 

Ely     - 

-  11,105 

Winchester    -        -  11,151 

Exeter     - 

-     2.713 

Worcester     -         -     6,569 

Gloucester  - 

-     2,282 

Sodor  and  Man     •    2,555 

But  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  of  some  of  the  sees 
arises  from  tithes,  the  yalae  of  which  has  fallen  since  1831»  the  entire 
nett  rcTenue  of  the  different  sees  may,  perhaps,  be  at  present  (1838) 
estimated  at  150,000^  Supposing  this  were  equally  divided,  it  would 
give  5,550/.  a  year  to  each  see.  But  it  is  right  that  the  revenues  of 
the  archbishops  should  exceed  those  of  the  bishops ;  and  there  may 
be  good  grounds  for  making  distinctions  in  the  revenue  of  the  latter^ 
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though  not  to  the  present  extent  The  Commissionersy  therefore, 
suggested,  that,  saving  the  rights  of  the  present  incumbents,  the 
revenue  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  should  be  reduced  to  about  8,000iL 
a  year ;  and  that  such  deductions  should  be  made  from  the  revenues 
of  the  sees  of  Ely,  Winchester,  Worcester,  and  London,  as  would 
yield,  with  the  surplus  derivable  from  the  see  of  Durham  and  the  sup- 
pressed bishoprics,  a  fund  of  about  28,000/.  a  year,  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  endowment  of  the  two  new  bishoprics,  and  for  aug- 
menting the  revenues  of  such  of  the  old  bishoprics  as  are  inadequate 
for  the  proper  support  of  the  epbcopal  dignity.  These  recommenda- 
tions have  since  been  carried  into  effect  by  various  orders  in  counciL 
The  revenues  of  the  bishops  of  Ripon  and  Manchester  are  to  be 
4,000^1  a  year  each,  and  the  revenues  of  most  of  the  other  sees  are 
either  raised,  or  to  be  raised  to  that  leveL 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  deans  and  chapters  (see  post)^  is  derived  from  land.  The 
estates  belonging  to  the  church  are  mostly  let  on  lives,  on  the  system 
of  fines.  This  makes  the  revenue  of  the  different  sees  fluctuate  from 
year  to  year  according  as  a  less  or  greater  amount  of  fines  is  received ; 
and  has  been  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments. We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  mischievous  influence  of 
the  practice  of  letting  land  by  fine.  (Vol.  I.  p.  453.)  Indeed  the 
interests  of  the  church,  as  well  as  those  of  the  public,  would  be 
equally  promoted  by  giving  every  facility  to  the  conversion  of  leases 
for  lives  into  leases  for  moderate  terms  of  years  at  an  equal  rent. 

Deans  and  Chapters,  —  The  dean  and  chapter  are  usually  said  to  be 
the  council  of  the  bishop.  They  form  a  body  corporate,  consisting 
of  the  dean,  who  is  chief,  and  a  certain  number  of  canons  or  prebend- 
aries, as  the  case  may  be.  The  possessions  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
being,  however,  for  the  most  part  divided,  the  dean  having  a  certain 
part  in  right  of  his  deanery,  and  each  of  the  prebendaries  a  certain 
part  in  right  of  their  prebends,  they  form,  in  respect  of  their  particular 
shares,  corporations  sole.  The  residue  is  held  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
in  their  capacity  of  a  corporation  aggregate.  In  this  capacity  they 
also  vote  in  the  chapter.  When  the  bishops  dispersed  the  body  of 
their  clergy  by  appointing  them  to  parochial  cures,  they  appear  to 
have  reserved  a  college  of  priests  or  secular  canons  for  their  counsel 
and  assistance,  and  for  the  constant  celebration  of  divine  offices  in  the 
mother  or  cathedral  church :  the  principal  of  these  obtained  the  name 
of  decanus,  or  dean,  probably,  as  Blackstone  supposes,  from  his  being 
at  first  appointed  to  superintend  ten  canons,  or  prebendaries.  By 
degrees,  however,  their  dependence  on  the  bishop  became  less  and 
lessi  until  the  latter  had  little  more  power  over  them  than  the  right  of 
visitation,  as  at  present,  and  even  this  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The 
corporate  character  of  the  dean  and  chapter  is,  of  course,  derived  from 
the  Crown.  Of  the  deans  and  chapters,  some  are  said  to  be  of  old, 
some  of  new  foundation  ;  the  distinction  between  them,  depending  on 
the  same  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  between  old 
and  new  bishoprics.  Deans  of  the  old  foundation  come  in  by  election 
of  the  chapter  upon  the  King's  cong^  d'elirey  with  the  royal  assent, 
and  confirmation  by  the  bbhop,  much  in  tlic  same  way  as  the  bishops 
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themselves ;  but,  generally,  deans  of  the  new  foundation  come  in  by 
the  King's  letters  patent,  upon  which  they  are  instituted,  and  then 
installed  upon  a  mandate,  pursuant  to  such  institution,  and  directed  to 
the  chs^ters.  The  chapter  consists  of  canons,  or  prebendaries,  some- 
times appointed  by  the  King,  sometimes  by  the  bishop,  and  sometimes 
elected  by  each  other.  The  chapter,  in  a  collegiate  church,  is  more 
properly  called  a  college,  as  at  Westminster  and  Windsor,  where  there 
is  no  episcopal  see.  There  may  be  a  chapter  without  any  dean ;  as 
the  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell ;  and  grants  by  or 
to  them  are  as  effectual  as  other  grants  by  dean  and  chapter.  In  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff,  there  are  no  deans ;  the 
bishop  in  each  being  the  head  of  the  chapter. 

Every  dean  must  be  resident  in  his  cathedral  church  four  score  and 
ten  days,  conjuncHm  or  divisiniy  in  every  year,  at  the  least ;  and  must 
continue  there  in  preaching  the  word  of  God,  and  keeping  good  hos- 
pitality, unless  prevented  by  weighty  and  urgent  causes,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop,  or  in  any  other  lawful  sort  dispensed  with. 

The  estates  and  revenues  belonging  to  some  of  the  deans  and  chap- 
ters are  very  large.  Thus,  the  dean  of  Durham  has  a  nett  income, 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  servants,  and  of  the  establishment,  of 
4,800/.  a  year,  and  the  chapter  of  32,160/. :  the  dean  of  Oxford  has 
3,113/.,  and  the  chapter  of  14,736/.;  the  dean  of  Westminster  has 
2,979/^  and  the  chapter  17,566/. ;  and  the  revenues  enjoyed  by  the 
deans  and  chapters  of  Windsor,  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Worcester, 
and  others,  are  also  very  large. 

Table  ihowixig  the  Amount  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches  of  England  and  Wales  at  an  average  of  the  Seven  Years  ending  with 
1834,  and  its  Appropriation.  —(2d  Report  of  Church  CommistionerM,  p.  25.) 
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It  is  apparent  that  very  considerable  reductions  might  be  made  In 
several  of  these  establishments  without  in  any  degree  impairing  their 
real  efficiency.  This,  also,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners, who  state,  that  <<  the  most  important  objects  of  these  establish- 
ments may  be  secured  and  continued  consistently  with  a  reduction  of 
the  present  cathedral  preferments." —  And,  conformably  to  this  state- 
ment, they  recommend  that  various  reductions  should  be  made ;  and 
that  the  surplus  revenue  thence  arising  should  be  appropriated,  partly 
to  increase  the  smaller  class  of  livings,  and  partly  to  endow  churches 
and  chapels  in  places  where  they  are  wanted. 

Archdecuxms,  —  The  office  of  archdeacon  is  said  to  have  originated 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  bishops  adopted  the 
practice  of  choosing  for  their  peculiar  service  some  one  of  the  deacons, 
who  at  that  time  merely  assisted  as  servants  in  the  performance  of  the 
divine  rites.  The  one  thus  chosen  was  termed  archdeacon  ;  and  being 
always  about  the  bishop,  and  delegated  to  visit  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  diocese,  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  certain  cases,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  establishing  an  independent  jurisdiction.  So  early 
indeed,  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  archdeacon 
appears  to  have  possessed  the  chief  care  and  inspection  of  the  diocese. 
Tlie  division,  however,  of  dioceses  into  archdeaconries,  which  took 
place  in  England  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  and  the  grants  of  parti- 
cular powers,  which  the  bishops  were  enabled  to  make  under  the 
charter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  necessarily  terminated  their  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  diocese :  to  supply  which  the  offices  of 
vicar-general,  official,  and  chancellor  to  the  bishop  were  created. 

Archdeacons  are  a  very  important  class  of  church  officers :  their 
business  is  to  examine  candidates  for  holy  orders,  to  make  parochial 
circuits^  and  to  see  that  the  clergy  within  their  jurisdiction  do  their 
duty.  They  have  courts  where  they  may  inflict  censures,  suspend  or 
excommunicate  persons,  prove  wills,  grant  administrations,  and  hear 
ecclesiastical  causes,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  bishop.  (See 
antCy  p.  187.) 

Archdeaconries  are  commonly  given  by  bishops,  who  prefer  to  them 
by  collation  :  but  if  an  archdeaconry  be  in  the  gift  of  a  layman,  he 
presents  to  the  bishop,  who  institutes  in  like  manner  as  to  an  ordinary 
benefice.  Archdeacons  are  ordered  by  the  13  &  14?  Car.  II.  c  4.  to 
read  the  Common  Prayer,  and  declare  their  assent  thereto,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  persons  admitted  to  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  they 
must  also  subscribe  the  same  before  the  ordinary :  but  the  13  Eliz. 
c  12.  does  not  oblige  them  to  subscribe  and  read  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  for  though  an  archdeaconry  be  a  benefice  with  cure,  it  does 
not  come  within  the  statute,  which  is  held  to  apply  only  to  such  bene- 
fices with  cure  as  have  particular  churches  belonging  to  them. 

The  emoluments  of  the  archdeacons  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
inadequate,  amounting,  at  an  average,  exclusive  of  their  other  prefer- 
ments, to  only  87/.  a  year.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  their 
incomes  should  be  increased,  and  that  greater  efficiency  should  be 
given  to  the  office.  Their  remuneration,  such  as  it  is,  arises  pricipally 
from  small  payments,  made  to  them  in  their  visitations,  under  the 
name  of  procurations,  the  amount  of  which  has  continued  the  same 
for  several  centuries.     The  total  of  their  emoluments  is,  in  most  cases. 
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not  sufficient  to  defray  the  neoessaiy  expenses  of  their  ordinary  visit- 
ations, still  less  of  their  parochial  circuits,  the  regular  performance  of 
which  ia  the  most  essential  of  their  duties.  The  Commissioners  state 
that  a  stall  in  each  cathedral  should,  where  practicable,  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  making  a  better  provision  for  this  important  office* 

lieans  and  Deaneries.  —  There  are  several  sorts  of  deans  and 
deaneries.  1st,  Those  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 
deaneries  already  mentioned,  called  rural  deans,  who  originally  ordered 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  their  deaneries  and  precincts,  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishops  or  the  archdeacons.  These,  however,  had 
been  disused  in  most  dioceses ;  but  it  has  of  late  been  considered 
desirable  to  revive  them.  2dly,  The  deans  of  cathedrals,  already  de- 
scribed, who  have  a  chapter  consisting  of  prebendaries,  or  canons, 
subordinate  to  the  bishop,  as  a  council  assbtant  to  him.  The  third 
species  of  deans  are  those  of  peculiars  ;  that  is,  of  particular  parishes 
and  churches,  or  rural  districts  that  have  jurisdiction  within  themselves, 
and  are  not  under  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese.  There  are  several  sorts 
of  peculiars,  as  royal  peculiars,  archiepiscopal,  and  episcopal,  peculiars, 
and  those  of  deans  and  chapters,  and  the  like.  Deans  of  peculiars 
have  sometimes  jurisdiction  and  cure  of  souls,  as  the  Dean  of  Battel, 
in  Sussex,  and  sometimes  jurisdiction  only,  as  the  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
London. 

Parsons^  VicarSfSfC. — Parsons,  PersatuB  eedesiiSf  the  most  nume- 
rous and  important  order  of  men  in  the  establishment,  are  the  incum^ 
bents  of  parish  churches,  duly  presented,  instituted,  and  inducted,  and 
intrusted  with  the  cure  of  the  soub  of  their  parishioners.     They  are 
either  rectors  or  vicars ;  the  difference  between  them  being,  that  the 
one  is  of  conunon  right,  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  or  tenths  of  the  pro- 
duce within  his  parish,  while  the  other  is  entitled  only  to  a  certain 
portion.     Both,  however,  discharge  the  same  parochial  duties,  per- 
forming divine  service  in  the  church  on  Sundays,  and  other  festivals, 
and  officiating  in  christenings,  marriages,  and  buriab.    It  is  their 
duty,  also,  to  visit  the  sick  in  their  parishes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  read 
prayers  and  administer  the  sacrament  to  them.    In  some  parishes 
there  are  neither  rectors  nor  vicars ;  in  others  again,  from  their  having 
other  ecclesiastical  preferment  or  avocations,  they  are  unable  to  reside. 
Id  these,  their  duties  are  performed  by  curates. 
As  to  the  origin  of  parishes,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  149. 
Tithes, — The  custom  of  paying  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
was,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  Levitical  law,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  England  as  eariy  as  Christianity  itself.     But  it  did 
not  exist,  as  a  civil  right,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
^hen  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  made  a  law  giving  to  the  church  all  the 
tithes  of  his  kingdom.     This  law  was  extended,  about  sixty  years  after, 
hy  Ethelwulph,  over  the  whole  of  England.    For  centuries  afterwards, 
however,  it  was  customary  for  the  landowners  to  pay  their  tithes  to 
whatever  clergyman  they  pleased ;  and  so  it  continued  until  after  the 
Conquest,  when  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes  of  each  particular 
parish  for  the  support  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  church  is  gene- 
^ly  said  to  have  taken  place ;  the  lords  of  manors  founding  churches, 
^d  endowing  them  with  the  tithes  of  the  lands  within  their  manors. 
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Hence  it  is,  according  to  some,  that  parishes  and  manors  are  at  this 
day  usually  found  co-extensive.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  more  pro- 
bable conjecture,  that  the  Normans  found  parishes  already  existing, 
and,  in  granting  manors,  adopted  them  as  convenient  well  known  divi- 
sions. This  also  seems  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
though  manors  sometimes  extend  over  several  parishes,  they  never 
run  into  each  other.  In  some  parishes,  the  tithes  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict are  payable  to  the  rector  of  another  parish,  which  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  viz.,  that  in  manors  extending 
over  several  parishes,  it  was  at  the  option  of  the  lord  to  apportion  the 
payment  of  the  tithes  in  what  manner  he  pleased.  This  settlement, 
however,  did  not  proceed  without  interruption.  In  many  parishes, 
the  religious  societies  who  had  established  themselves  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  procured  the  tithes  to  be  appropriated  to  their  own 
houses ;  undertaking  themselves  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  duties,  which  they  usually  did  by  means  of  some  of 
their  own  members.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  gave  rise 
to  several  decrees,  by  Otho  and  other  popes,  forbidding  appropriations 
to  be  made  in  future  without  setting  apart  some  portion  of  the  tithes 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  curate  to  perform  the  necessary  parochial 
duties.  The  ingenuity  of  the  monks,  however,  successfidly  evaded 
these  decrees.  They  pretended  that  they  held  these  appropriations, 
not  for  their  own  worldly  advantage,  but  as  trustees  only  for  godly 
and  pious  purposes  —  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  pilgrimage^  for  the 
purposes  of  hospitality,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and,  under  these 
pretexts,  they  continued  to  be  appropriated  to  them  as  before.  At 
length  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  interfere ;  and,  by  stat.  15 
Rich.  II.  c.  6.,  it  was  enacted,  that  on  every  appropriation  of  any  parish 
church,  a  vicar  should  be  well  and  sufRciently  endowed ;  and,  by  stat. 
4  Hen.  IV.  c.  12.,  that  **  from  thenceforth,  in  every  church  appropriated, 
there  should  be  a  secular  person  ordained  vicar-perpetual,  canonically 
instituted  and  inducted,  and  properly  endowed,  by  the  discretion  of 
the  ordinary,  to  do  divine  service,  and  to  inform  the  people,  and  to 
keep  hospitality  there ;  and  no  religious  were  in  any  wise  to  be  made 
vicar  in  any  church  appropriated."  The  usual  method  of  apportioning 
the  tithes  under  these  acts  was  by  giving  the  tithes  of  com,  wood,  and 
hay,  or  the  great  tithes,  as  they  were  termed,  to  the  rector,  and  the 
others,  or  the  small  tithes,  to  the  vicar :  but  the  rule  varied  ;  and,  in 
some  parbhes,  a  portion  of  the  great  tithes  was  also  given  to  the  vicar. 
As  these  acts,  however,  applied  only  to  subsequent  appropriations,  all 
parishes  in  which  the  tithes  had  been  previously  appropriated  remained 
as  before ;  and  in  some  instances  the  practice  seems,  under  various  pre- 
tences, to  have  continued  even  after  the  passing  of  these  acts ;  whence 
it  is  that  we  find  many  parishes  at  this  day  without  either  rector  or 
vicar,  these  being  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  perpetual  curacies. 
Another  interruption  to  the  settlement  of  tithes  was  the  practice 
adopted  by  the  religious  bodies  of  procuring  from  the  Pope  exemptions 
of  the  lands  they  held  from  their  payment.  Four  of  the  orders,  namely, 
the  Cistercians,  Templars^  Hospitallers,  and  Premonstratenses,  had  a 
general  exemption ;  the  others  obtained  one  as  often  as  they  found  it 
necessary.    But  these  appropriations  and  exemptions,  being  given  only 
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to  the  religious  houses,  must  necessarily,  but  for  the  interference  of 
Parliament,  have  ceased  when  the  latter  were  suppressed  at  the 
Refonnation.  To  prevent  this,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  acts 
transferring  their  possessions  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  enjoy  them  as  amply  and  beneficially  as  they  had  been  pre. 
viously  enjoyed  by  the  abbots  and  priors.  The  possessions  thus 
acquired  by  the  Crown  being  afterwards  granted  out  to  subjects, 
tithesy  as  well  as  lands  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  got  into 
the  hands  of  laymen,  and  so  continue  down  to  the  present  time. 
When  this  is  the  case  there  is  both  a  rector  and  vicar  in  the  same 
parish ;  the  former  possessing  the  great  or  rectorial,  the  latter  the 
small  or  vicarial  tithes ;  the  rector,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  office,  which  is  entirely  performed  by  the  vicar. 
Until  the  late  act  passed  in  2  &  3  W.  4.,  which  limits  the  time  for 
prescription,  it  was  necessary  for  all  claiming  exemption  from  payment 
of  tithes,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  a  '<  prescription  de  nan  deci" 
numdoy**  to  show  that  the  lands  for  which  they  claimed  such  exemption 
had  belonged  to  one  of  the  privileged  orders.  Another  and  more 
legitimate  method  of  exempting  lands  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  was 
either  by  commuting  the  tithe  for  some  fixed  money  payment,  called 
a  modus  decimandi^  or  vulgarly  a  modus,  or  by  some  composition,  as 
giving  up  to  the  rector  or  incumbent  of  the  parish  a  portion  of  land, 
on  condition  that  the  remainder  should  be  exempted.  The  consent, 
however,  of  the  patron  and  ordinary  were  necessary  for  the  validity  of 
these  arrangements* 


Tablx  classing  the  Appropriations  and  Impropriations ;  showing  the  Number  pos- 
sessed by  each  Class,  and  the  Number  of  Cases  in  each  Diocese  in  which  the 
Vicarage  is  partly  or  wholly  endowed  with  the  Great  Tithes. 


»— 

Civil  u« 

Arch. 

Uahop 

and 

Blthopa. 

Doanaand 
Chaptonor 
EoeWaa- 
tlcal  C«r- 
poratlooa 
Aggragata* 

DlirDltarict 
and  other 
Eorlaaiaa- 
tlral  Cor- 
porationa 
Sola> 

Uatfanitlck 
HoapltaU. 

PrfTat* 
Owners 

Muni- 

dpal 

Corpor* 

atlona. 

Vlcaragat 
endowed. 

Vlearagaa 

wholly 
endowod. 

BathaodWdb  I 
Cyrlhlt 

WBCSttV 

Hcnavidii     '' 

Em    " 

Utoaqwyr  '.     I 
HflvcfaiA 

Liaeefai                '- 
Li—dag      •       . 

Norwich     '•       * 
Orfiid 

Yort         .    *     ! 
9adagmAUm  . 

Tacd     • 

• 

IS 
11 

?• 

48 
8 

St 

7 
18 

7 
10 

5 
14 
SO 

8 
3D 
10 
13 
47 

7 

8 

8 

6 

8 

4 
40 

6 

10 
7 
«7 
16 
46 
80 
S8 
11 
SO 

ts 

t6 

61 
3S 
S» 

to 

48 
SO 

tc 

48 

*  18 
10 

18 

1 

S5 
51 

m                      * 

8 

7 

36 

11 

IX 

3 

16 

49 

7 

S3 

S 
11 

49 
36 

9 
16 

8 

A 

1 

1 
18 
16 

8 
79 

•                 • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  w 

19 

8 
16 

17 

19 

lOS 

48 

49 
18 

lis 

67 
114 
61 
17 
146 
M 
80 

149 

347 

45 

144 

197 

36 

65 

11 

93 

78 

43 

96^ 

1 

• 

1 

18 

11 
11 

•                       • 

11 

11 
14 
10 

14 

•  * 

•  * 

38 

88A 

70S 

438 

181 

1,551 

43 

111 

131 

Th*  BombCT  of  fiem^ek  of  which  tfw  loipra|«latl«H  have  not  tarn  retiinMd  to  tb*  CommiMlaecn.  h  MS.    When 
tte  lamprtattao  and  aivraptteUon  of  the  Krnt  tltUi  kiharal  hMWMn  oviMn  ofdiflcnBt  cU.us,  It  U  include  vaOm 

Ttan*  m  MOM  few  caaMoTnctorlck  In  which  the  rector  h4M  only  •  portlaa  of'thc  grctt  dthwi.  th«  rrnialndffbHng 
the  prqpmy  of  a  wlrUiial  prmmi  or  bodj.  or  of  a  lay-lmpropriatar ;  and  In  Jcncy  and  (incnuoy,  the  braeflon  an 
manly  aontaal  nctoilai^  die  InntmbaM  oat  bdngcmitled  In  any  eaaa  to  mora  than  a  porUtm  (f|aa«nlly  ome-lhlrd)  of 
llwgraae  tMMi,  Ika  crown  or  Komnor  taking  tho  raalducj  and  hi  uma  caaea  the  wboia  Roa  to  tha  crown  or  novem*. 
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The  folloving  table,  founded  on  the  returns  under  the  Property-tsx 
Act,  in  1810,  exhibits  the  then  anouaJ  value  of  the  land,  in  the  difieront 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  specifying  the  value  of  the  poniona 
that  were  tithe>free,  titbeable,  tithe-free  in  part,  and  free  on  paymait 
of  a  modus. 


Commutatum  of  Tides.  — The  providing  for  the  clei^y  by  means  of 
tithes,  has,  in  modern  times,  been  greatly  objected  to.  Nothing, 
indeed,  has  done  so  much  to  weaken  the  influence  of  that  body  in 
England,  and  to  diminish  their  usefulness,  as  the  unseemly  contests  ta 
which  they  have  been  Decessarily  involved  with  their  parishioners  on 
the  subject  of  tithes  ;  and  it  has  too  often  happened  that  a  clergyman's 
popularity  has  depended  more  in  his  indulgence  in  this  particular,  or 
on  his  readiness  or  ability  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  own  just  claims, 
than  on  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  soundness  of  hia  doctrines. 
Tithes  have,  also,  formed  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
agricultural  improvement.  In  this  respect  they  have  hod  a  much 
greater  practical  influence  than  might  seem,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
to  belong  to  them.    By  preventing  the  cultivators  from  reaping  the 
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aitire  advantoge  of  snperior  skill  and  industiy,  they  bare  disdouraged 
their  efforts,  and  contributed  to  render  them  indolent  and  indifferent 
An  oocnpiar  of  land,  if  he  be  a  dissenter,  is  especially  indisposed  to 
benefit  ^  church  by  setting  about  any  improrement  in  which  it 
mast  participate  so  largely*  But,  independently  ait(^ether  of  this,  it 
is  dear,  that  the  subjecting  of  land  to  so  heavy  a  tax  as  a  tenth  rf  the 
gross  produce,  without  any  deduction  for  any  part  of  the  expense  incurred 
in  cultivation,  must  be  a  very  great  discouragement  to  the  outlay  of 
capital  upon  it  All  agricultural  authorities  admit  that  the  influence 
of  tithe  has  been  in  this  way  most  pernicious.  Dr.  Paley,  who  cannot 
be  suspected  of  favouring  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  church,  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that,  "  Cf  all  institutions,  adverse 
to  cukivatiou  and  improvement,  none  is  so  noxious  as  that  of  tithes* 
A  claimant,"  he  continues,  <'  here  enters  into  the  produce,  who  contri- 
buted no  assistance  whatever  to  the  production.  When  years,  perhaps, 
of  care  and  toil  have  matured  an  improvement;  when  the  husbandman 
sees  new  crops  ripening  to  his  skill  and  industry ;  the  moment  he  is 
ready  to  put  his  sickle  to  the  grain,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
divide  his  harvest  with  a  stranger.  Tithes  are  a  tax,  not  only  upon 
industry,  but  upon  that  industry  which  feeds  mankind ;  upon  that 
species  of  exertion  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  wise  laws  to  cherish  and 
promote." — (^Moral  Philosophy^  cap.  xi.) 

In  consequence  of  the  growing  prevalence  of  these  opiniona,  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  of  government,  has  been  more  and  more 
directed  to  a  commutation  of  tithe.  Various  plans  for  bringing  this 
about  have  been  proposed  at  different  times ;  and  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  conflicting  interests  it  involves,  it  was  impossible, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  any  scheme  that  should  be  in  all  respects  unobjec- 
tionable. It  is  essential  that,  however  effected,  the  commutation,  when 
once  made,  should  be  final,  and  unsusceptible  of  farther  modification* 
Unless  this  were  the  case,  the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it 
—  the  giving  full  scope  to  improvement,  and  to  the  outlay  of  capital 
on  the  land  —  would  not  be  attained.  It  is  necessary,  too,  in  effecting 
a  commutation,  that  provision  should  be  made,  in  so  far  at  least  as  that 
is  practicable,  for  protecting  the  clergy  against  the  loss  or  diminution 
of  their  incomes,  by  any  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  These  different 
objects  seem  to  be  pretty  well  accomplished  by  the  late  act  for  a  commu- 
tation of  tithe.  According  to  its  provisions,  the  average  value  of  the 
tithes  in  each  parish,  during  the  seven  years  ending  with  1835,  is  to  be 
ascertained  and  distributed  into  equivalent  quantities  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats ;  and  the  clergy  are  to  be  entitled  to  get  the  value  of  these 
quantities  in  all  time  to  come,  according  to  the  current  prices  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  they  will  be  liable  only  to  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  com ;  and  to  these  they  would  have  been  liable,  though  no 
commutation  had  been  effected.  Commissioners  have  been  appointed 
to  carry  the  act  into  execution,  and  considerable  progress  has  already 
been  nuule  in  the  commutation.* 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  questions  as  to  the  influence  of  tithes  on  prices,  rent,  &c. 
see  the  note  on  taxes  on  rair  produce,  in  M'CuUoch's  edition  of  Th*  Wealth  of 
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Admission  of  Parsons.  —  Endowed  parocbial  churches  or  benefices^ 
as  they  are  termed,  whether  having  rectors  or  vicars,  are  of  three  sorts 
—  presentative,  collative,  and  donative.  To  the  due  admission  of  a 
clerk  to  a  presentative  benefice,  three  things  are  necessary,  —  present* 
ation,  institution,  and  induction.  Presentation  is  the  offering  a  clerk 
to  the  ordinary,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  ability  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  person  so  presented,  and  to  ascertain  that  he  is  of  the 
proper  age^  and  in  priest's  orders.  The  usual  oaths  of  allegiance, 
supremacy,  and  canonical  obedience,  are  then  administered ;  and  he  is 
required  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  well  as  three  others 
required  by  the  36th  Canon,  acknowledging  the  King's  supremacy, 
the  correctness  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  together  with  a  declaration  of  conformity  with  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  being  done,  the  ordinary  admits  him  in 
the  usual  form.  When  the  bbhop  has  instituted  the  clerk,  he  issues  a 
mandate  to  the  archdeacon^  from  whom  another  issues  to  some  cler- 
gyman to  induct ;  for,  till  tiiis  be  done,  he  is  not  a  complete  parson* 
By  the  institution  he  is  admitted,  ad  officium^  to  perform  the  spiritual 
functions ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  ad  beneficium  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  living,  until  formally  inducted. 

The  13  Eliz.  c.  12.,  and  the  13  &  14<  Car.  2.  c.  4.,  order  that  every 
person  admitted  to  any  benefice  shall,  within  two  months  after  his 
promotion,  publicly  read  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Common 
Prayer,  and  declare  his  assent  thereto ;  and  in  the  event  of  hb  failing 
to  do  this,  his  benefice  is  declared  to  be  ipso  facto  void.  In  the  latter 
case,  indeed,  he  is  also  deprived  of  all  other  church  preferment  he 
may  have.  Finally,  the  incumbent  must,  within  six  months  after  his 
admission,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  in  fone  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  or  at  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
on  pain  of  being  incapacitated  to  hold  his  benefice,  and  other  disabi- 
lities, and  of  being  subject  to  a  penalty  of  500/.  I 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  living  is 
in  one  person,  and  the  right  of  nomination  in  another.  In  this  case, 
the  person  who  has  the  presentation  is  bound  to  present  to  the  bishop 
such  individual  only  as  the  person  having  the  nomination  may  appoint. 
CoUative  benefices  are,  where  the  right  of  presentation  is  in  the 
bishop  ;  and  in  these  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the  clerk  in  possession 
of  his  benefice  is  institution  and  induction.  Where  the  benefice  is 
donative,  possession  is  given  by  the  mere  donation  of  the  patron  in 
writing,  without  presentation,  institution,  or  induction. 

The  advowsony  or  right  of  presentation,  donation,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  orginally  belonged  to  the  founder  of  the  church ;  and  at  this 
day  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  church  patronage  is  vested  in  lay 
proprietors.  The  rest  is  held  partly  by  the  Crown,  which  came,  at 
the  Reformation,  into  possession  of  the  patronage  which  had  previ- 
ously belonged  to  the  monasteries ;  and  partly  by  archbishops  and 
bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  dignitaries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations sole,  universities,  colleges,  &c.,  and  municipal  corporations. 
The  distribution  of  the  patronage  in  each  diocese  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table :  — 
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Table  exhibiting  the  Distribution  of  the  Patronage  of  Benefices  in  £ngland 
and  Wales. 
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DitBltaito 
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andotbcr 

CoU^iaaiid 

Privata 
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S 
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2 

1 

19 

Bangor              -          • 

6 

78 

1 

7 

8 

29 

Bath  and  Welb 

91 

S9 

39 
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88 

234 

4 

Brbtol          ... 

13 

15 

11 

42 

14 

159 

10 

Caatcrbory 

18 

148 

36 

86 

14 

87 

a 

Carlisle        ... 

4 

20 

27 

19 

8 

54 

Chester 

96 

34 

84 

227 

18 

299 

6 

Chichester   .       .       . 

19 

31 

21 

49 

15 

130 

St.  DsTid'i 

63 

102 

16 

61 

13 

159 

Dariiam       .       .       - 

IS 

45 

36 

28 

4 

66 

Ely        -          -          - 

3 

31 

21 

13 

46 

39 

Exeter          ... 

68 

44 

69. 
35* 

117 

11 

809 

A 

Gloucester 

S9 

30 

40 

26 

133 

8 

26 

36 

28 

54 

11 

179 

JJchileldand  Corentry 

53 

18 

10 

122 

6 

391 

ft 

Uncoln        ... 

156 

73 

63 

177 

102 

688 

14 
75 

6 

86 

28 

58 

19 
105 

'        7 
68 
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Ixmdon        .       .       - 

Norwich 

95 

85 

47 

134 

86 

696 

18 

Oxford 

12 

13 

22 

16 

59 

78 

Peterborough    . 

31 

18 

12 

40 

33 

171 

Rochester     ... 

10 

15 

17 

8 

4 

44 

Salisbury 

35 

39 

44 

67 

60 

154 

\frfaichester 

30 

53 

15 

79 

53 

197 

Worcester    ... 

SO 

M 

38 

39 

15 

98 

York     . 

103 

57 

61 

357 

33 

897 

ft 

Sodorand  Kan   - 

15 

8 

- 

•*                    m 

• 

1 

Total      - 

952 

1,348 

787 

4.851 

731 

5,096 

63 

N.  B.  —  This  table  is  not  quite  accurate.  It  includes  only  the  patronage  returned 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners;  and  there  were  178  non-returns,  and  86  returns 
that  omitted  the  patronage.  When  the  patronage  is  divided  among  different  classes 
of  patrons,  it  is  included  nnder  each  ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  patrons  will  not 
ezaetly  agree  with  the  total  number  of  benefices. 


In  the  disposal  of  Crown  livings,  the  chancellor  usually  presents 
to  all  of  the  value  of  20/1  per  annum,  or  under,  in  what  is  called  the 
King's  book,  containing  a  survey  of  all  ecclesiastical  livings  in  Eng- 
land made  in  the  20  Hen.  8.  The  disposition  of  livings  above  this 
value,  as  well  as  all  other  church  patronage,  is  understood  to  rest 
with  the  premier  and  the  King  himself.  The  36  Eliz.  c  6.,  for  the 
prevention  of  simony,  declares  all  presentations  to  any  benefice,  with 
cure  of  souls,  made  for  any  sum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or 
benefit  whatsoever,  void  and  of  no  efiect  in  law. 

Residence  of  the  Clergy,  —  By  the  canon  as  well  as  the  common 
law,  the  incumbent  of  every  benefice  is  under  the  obligation  of  re- 
siding ;  and,  by  stat.  57  Geo.  3.  c  99.,  persons  wilfully  absenting 
themselves  from  their  benefices,  for  more  than  three  months  together 
in  the  year,  incur  a  penalty  of  one  third  of  the  proceeds ;  if  for  six 
months,  one  half,  and  so  on  in  proportion ;  to  be  recovered  by  the 
bishop  by  sequestratiouj^and  to  be  appropriated  to  the  augmentation 
of  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  But  chaplains  to  the  King,  and  other 
persons  of  rank  mentioned  in  the  act  are  exempted  during  their  at- 
tendance in  the  households  of  such  as  retain  them ;  as  fdso  are  all 
heads  of  houses,  magistrates,  and  professors  in  the  unirersities,  and 
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all  students  under  forty  years  of  age,  residing  there  bond  fide  for 
study.  Legal  residence  is  not  only  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  parsonage 
house,  if  there  be  one.  Provision  is  made,  by  the  stat.  17  Geo.  3. 
c.  53.,  for  raising  money  upon  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to  be  paid  off 
by  annually  decreasing  instalments;  and  to  be  expended  in  building, 
rebuilding,  or  repairing  the  houses  belonging  to  such  benefices. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  that  have  been  thus  thrown  in 
the  way  of  non-residence,  and  its  unpopularity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
twin  practice  of  pluralities,  they  still  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Their  entire  suppression  may  not,  perhaps,  be  desirable ;  and  though 
it  were,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
augmentation  or  suppression  of  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  class 
of  livings.  If  a  living  be  insufiicient  for  the  support  of  a  resident 
clergyman,  it  is  plain  the  parish  must  either  be  entirely  without  the 
services  of  a  parson,  or  he  must  be  allowed  to  eke  out  his  revenue 
by  holding  some  other  preferment  or  living,  which  must  consequently 
engross  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  his  time.  Now,  this  is  really  the  case 
with  a  very  considerable  number  of  livings  in  the  Church  of  England. 
It  appears  that  of  1 0,478  benefices,  from  which  returns  have  been 
received,  297  are  under  50/.  a  year,  1,629  are  between  50/L  and  100/. 
a  year,  and  1,602  are  between  100/.  and  150/.  a  year ;  so  that  there  are 
1,926  benefices  under  100/.  a  year,  and  3,528^  or  more  than  a  third 
of  all  the  benefices  in  the  country,  under  150/.  a  year  I  On  many  of 
these  benefices  there  are  no  glebe  houses,  nor  do  they  possess  the 
means  of  erecting  any.  Were  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  poorest  of 
these  livings  not  performed  by  the  clergymen  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  performed  at  alL 
Some  of  these  benefices  are  very  populous;  13  containing  each  a 
population  of  more  than  10,000 ;  51  a  population  of  from  5,000  to 
10,000;  and  251  a  population  of  between  2,500  and  5,000!  It  rs 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  resident  clergyman  on  each  of 
these  benefices ;  or,  at  least,  on  all  those  that  have  a  population  of 
700  or  800,  or  upwards.  This,  however,  cannot  in  many  instances 
be  accomplished  otherwise  than  by  the  augmentation  of  the  livings  ; 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  state  that  235,000/.  a  year 
would  be  required  to  raise  them  universally  to  sums  varying  from  a 
tninimum  of  200/.  to  a  maximum  stipend  of  400/.  a  year ;  but,  as  the 
Commissioners  suppose  that  a  sum  of  about  130,000/.  a  year  will  be 
provided  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings  and  the  cure  of  souls^ 
by  the  reforms  which  they  recommend,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  this 
be  not  sufiicient,  other  means  may  be  found  of  providing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  necessary  to  establish  a  resident  clergyman  in 
every  considerable  parish.  (See  Second  Report  of  Church  Commis- 
sioners, p.  15.) 

But,  while  so  many  parishes  are  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
religious  instruction,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  establishment 
no  fewer  than  70  sinecure  rectories.  Of  these,  nearly  half  are  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  or  of  ecclesiastical  corporations ;  and  these, 
the  Commissioners  propose  should  be  suppressed,  and  their  revenues 
applied  to  the  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls. 

A  person  may  ceaae  to  be  a  parson 'or  vicar,  1, — By  death,  2. — 
By  cession  on  taking  another  benefice ;  for  by  the  act  21  Hen.  8. 
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cap.  15.,  if  any  one  Having  a  benefice  of  SL  per  annum  or  upwards 
(according  to  the  valuation  in  the  King's  books)  accept  any  other, 
the  first  shall  be  adjudged  void,  unless  he  obtain  a  dispensation,  which 
DO  one  is  entitled  to  have  but  the  chaplains  of  the  King  and  others 
therein  mentioned,  the  brethren  and  sons  of  lords  and  knights,  and 
doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law,  admitted  by  the  univer- 
sities ;  a   vacancy  thus  made  for  want  of  a  dispensation^  is  called 
cession.     3. — By  consecration ;  for,  as  previously  mentioned,  when 
a  clerk  is  promoted  to  a  bishopric,  all  his  other  preferments  become 
void.     There  was,  however,  a  method,  by  the  favour  of  the  Crown, 
of  holding  such  livings  in  commendam,     CommendOj  or  ecclesia  com^ 
mendaiOy  being  a  living  commended  by  the  Crown  to  the  care  of  a 
derk  to  hold  till  a  proper  pastor  be  provided  for  it.    This  may  be 
temporary  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  perpetual ;  being  a  kind  of 
dispensation  to  avoid  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  and  is  called  a  con^ 
mwda  retinere.     There  is  also  a  commenda  reciperey  which  ia  to  take 
a  benefice  ele  novoy  in  the  bishop's  own  gift,  or  the  gift  of  some  other 
patron  ;  and  this  is  the  same  to  him  as  institution  and  induction  are 
to  another  clerk ;  but,  by  the  recent  regulations,  the  practice  of  holding 
of  livings  in  commendam  is  to  be  abolished.     4.  —  By  resignation. 
But  this  is  of  no  avail  till  accepted  by  the  ordinary^  into  whose  hands 
the  resignation  must  be  made.     5. — By  deprivation  ;  either,  first,  by 
sentence  declaratory  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  fit  and  sufiicient 
causes  allowed  by  the  common  law,  such  as  attainder  of  treason  or 
felony,  or  conviction  of  other  infamous  crime  in  the  King's  courts ; 
for  heresy,  infidelity,  gross  immorality,  and  the  like :  or,  secondly,  in 
pursuance  of  divers  penal  statutes,  which  declare  the  benefice  void 
for  some  nonfeasance  or  neglect ;  or  else,  some  malfeasance  or  crime, 
as  for  simony,  for  maintaining  any  doctrine  in  derogation  of  the 
King's  supremacy  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^  or  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  for  neglecting  after  institution  to  read  the  liturgy 
and  articles  in  the  church,  or  make  the  declarations  against  popery, 
or  take  the  abjuration  oath ;  for  using  any  other  form  of  prayer  than 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  or,   for  absenting  himself 
sixty  days  in  one  year  from  a  benefice  belonging  to  a  popish  patron, 
to  which  the  clerk  was  presented  by  either  of  the  universities ;  in  all 
which  and  similar  cases  the  benefice  is  ipso  facto  void,  without  any 
formal  sentence  of  deprivation. — {Blaekstxmey   Book  I.   cap.  11.) 
And  by  the  act  57  Geo.  S.  c  99.,  if  a  benefice  be  under  sequestration 
for  two  years  for  nonresidence,it  may  be  declared  void  by  the  bishop. 

Curates* — Curates  are  the  lowest  order  of  the  clergy.  They  are 
either  perpetual  or  stipendiary ;  and  are  appointed  to  their  cures  by 
mere  nomination  in  writing.  They  must,  however,  be  in  orders  and 
licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
take,  for  the  most  part  the  same  oaths,  and  to  make  the  same  decla- 
rations, on  being  appointed  to  their  curacies,  as  rectors  and  vicars  on 
admission  to  their  benefices.  Stipendiary  curates  are  such  as  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  non-resident,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  by  the  resident, 
incumbents,  to  officiate  at  their  parish  churches  in  their  stead ;  and 
their  duties  consequently  are  much  the  same.  As  their  name  implies, 
stipendiary  curates  are  paid  by  a  salary  allowed  by  the  person  ap- 
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pointing  them,  which,  by  the  51  Geo.  3.  c  99.,  is  in  no  case  to  be  less 
than  80/.  per  annum ;  and  where  the  population  of  the  parish  amounts 
to  500,  150/.;  provided  the  income  of  the  benefice  itself  amounts  to 
that  sum,  and  the  incumbent  was  admitted  after  20th  July,  1813. 
The  bishop,  however,  may  dbpense  with  salaries  of  that  amount, 
should  circumstances  render  it  advisable.    It  is  the   duty  of  the 
bishop  to  see  that  all  churches  are  duly  served  within  his  diocese ; 
and  if  a  curate  be  not  appointed,  he  may  appoint  one,  or  compel  the 
incumbent  to  do  so  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.     Perpetual  curates 
are  such  as  are  appointed  to  the  churches  of  those  parishes,  in  which, 
1^  already  mentioned,  the  tithes  were  appropriated  to  some  monastery 
before  the  stat.  4  Hen.  4.,  making  it  necessary  to  endow  a  vicar,  or 
which  had  from  some  cause  or  other  escaped  its  operation ;  or,  they 
are  such  as  officiate  in  some  chapel.     Chapeb  are  of  three  kinds :  — 
1.,  chapeb  of  ease.    2.,  parochial  or  dbtrict  chapeb ;  and  3.,  free 
chapeb.     Chapeb  of  ease  and  parochial  chapels  are  those  in  which 
divine  service  is  performed  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  particular  hamlet  within  a  parish  at  a  distance  from  the  parish 
church.     The  only  difference  between  them  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  perform  some  of  the  rites  more  particularly  belonging  to  a 
parish  church,  being  allowed  a  font,  sacraments,  and  buriab,  whence 
their  name  parochial,  while  such  as  are  strictly  chapels  of  ease  can 
perform  the  divine  service  only.    In  both,  however,  it  b  usual  for  a 
reservation  to  be  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  which  has 
the  chapel,  to  contribute  to  the  repairs  of  the  parbh  church,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  subordination.     When  parishes  have  been  united  in 
consequence  of  their  poverty,  or  from  other  reasons,  the  church  of 
one  only  of  the  united  parishes  thenceforth  becomes  the  mother 
church  of  the  whole  union :  the  others  may  be  considered  as  perpetual 
curacies.     In  these  the  curates  are  usually  paid  by  some  fixed  pay- 
ment, or  by  a  portion  of  the  tithes  appropriated  for  their  maintenance 
at  the  foundation  of  the  chapel.     Curates,  however,  with  exception 
of  these,  who  appear  even  after  the  union  to  retain  the  corporate 
character,  of  the  previous  rector  or  vicar,  and  curates  of  such  chapeb 
as  have  been  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  have  no  corporate 
character,  and,  in  consequence,  have  not,  like  an  ecclesiastical  rector 
and  vicar,  any  freehold  interest  in  their  endowments.     To  erect  a 
chapel,  the  consent  of  the  ordinary,  the  patron,  and  incumbent  of  the 
living  in  which  it  is  erected,  is  necessary.     The  nomination  of  the 
curate  belongs,  of  conmion  right,  to  the  incumbent  of  the  mother 
church ;  but  this,  of  course,  may  be  otherwbe  stipulated  for  on  the 
foundation.     Free  chapels  are  said  to  be  such  as  have  been  raised 
for  the  King's  private  use,  at  his  country  residences ;  and  are  so 
called  from  being  in  general  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary,  though  in  some  spiritual  matters,  as  in  the  appointment  of 
curates  to  serve  in  them,  they  are  by  act  of  parliament  subject  to  his 
r^ulations. 

Incomes  of  the  Clergy. — A  great  many  conflicting  statements  have 
been  put  forth,  and  much  misrepresentation  indulged  in,  with  respect 
to  the  income  of  the  clergy.  But  the  truth  has  at  length  been  as- 
certained, by  means  of  the  investigations  set  on  foot  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  Ecclesiastical  Revenues.     Returns  have 
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been  obtdn«d  through  their  intervention  from  nearly  all  the  benefices 
b  England  and  Wales,  showing  the  gross  and  nett  income  of  each. 
It  an  arerage  of  the  three  yean  ending  with  1831  ;  and  showing, 
farther,  the  oames  of  the  incumbent  and  patron,  the  number  of 
ehnrches  and  chapels,  and  the  extent  of  church  accommodation,  in 
each  benefice,  the  number  of  curates  employed,  and  the  stipends 
paid  to  each,  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  These  returns, 
with  tiiose  relating  to  bishoprics,  deans  and  chapters,  make  a  large 
fdio  volume  of  about  1,000  pages.  The  following  table  contains  a 
nmunary  riew  of  the  number  and  incomes  of  the  incumbents  and 
curates  in  each  diocese  :  — 


telTw*: 


Tbe  ClaniGcation  at  the  laconic*  or  Ihe  Incumbent!  ii  u  ftdlomi 


I»» 

..^ 

•»-.          1  _M»  1 

*  Hiere  (k  onlj  two  livings  at  4fiOOL  ■  year  and  upward)  —  the  reetorj  of 
SluihojM.in  Northumberland,  of  thi  nctt  laniul  Talue  o{4,M3i, ;  and  the  rectory 
of  Do^ngton  in  Ihe  county  of  Cambridge,  of  the  nett  annua]  nlue  of  7,306f. 
Ihett  ire  only  three  litingi  worth  from  3,(X0l.  to  iflOOL  ■  year. 
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The  Commissioners  have  themselves  stated  some  of  the  prineipal 
results  of  their  inquiries  as  follows :  — 

<<  From  the  returns  of  our  inquiries,  arranged  and  digested  in  the 
tabular  statements  before  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  gross  annual  revenues  of  the  several  archiepiseopal  and  epis- 
copal sees  in  £ngland  and  Wales  is  ISlfiSlL  affording  an  average  of 
6j79nL ;  and  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual  revenues  of  the  same 
is  160,29£/.,  affording  an  average  of  5,936il 

^*  The  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  revenues  of  the  several 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in  England  Wales  is  ^S^iy'Z^lLf 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual  revenues  of  the  same  is 
208,289/. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  separate  revenues  of  the 
several  dignitaries  and  other  spiritual  persons,  members  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  collegiate  churches  in  England  and  Wales,  is  75,854i. ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual  separate  revenues  of  the  same 
is  66,465/. 

**  The  total  number  of  benefices,  with  and  without  cure  of  souls, 
the  incumbents  whereof  have  made  returns  of  our  inquiries,  omitting 
those  which  are  permanently  or  accustomably  annexed  to  superior 
preferments,  and  which  are  included  in  the  statements  respecting  those 
preferments,  is  10,540.  The  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  reve- 
nues of  these  benefices  is  3,197,225/.,  giving  an  average  income  of 
SOS/. ;  and  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual  revenues  of  the  same 
is  S,004',721/.,  giving  an  averge  income  of  285/. 

"  The  total  number  of  benefices^  with  and  without  cure  of  souls, 
in  England  and  Wales,  including  those  not  returned  to  us,  but  ex- 
clusive of  those  annexed  to  other  preferments  (about  24  in  number), 
is  10,718 ;  the  total  gross  income  of  which,  calculated  upon  the 
average  of  those  returned,  will  be  8,251, 159/.,  and  the  total  nett  in- 
come thereof  will  be  8,055,451^ 

*'  The  total  number  of  curates  returned  to  us  as  employed  by  resi- 
dent incumbents  is  1,006,  whose  annual  stipends  or  payments  in  money 
amount  to  87)075/.,  affording  an  average  of  86/.  Those  employed  by 
non-resident  incumbents  are  4,224;  the  amount  of  their  stipends 
337,620/.,  and  the  average  79L  And  the  average  of  the  whole  of  the 
curates'  stipends  is  81/." 

Churchwardens, — These  are  the  guardians  or  keepers  of  the  church, 
and  representatives  of  the  body  of  the  parish.  They  are  sometimes 
appointed  by  the  minister,  sometimes  byt  the  parish,  sometimes  by 
both  together,  as  custom  directs.  They  are  ta^en  in  favour  of  the 
church,  to  be  for  some  purposes  a  kind  of  corporation  at  common 
law ;  that  is,  they  are  enabled  by  that  name  to  have  a  property  in 
goods  and  chattels,  and  to  bring  actions  for  them,  for  the  use  and 
profit  of  the  parish.  Yet  they  may  not  waste  the  church  goods,  but 
may  be  removed  by  the  parish,  and  then  called  to  account  by  action. 
There  is,  however,  no  method  of  effecting  this,  without  first  removing 
them,  as  it  cannot  legally  be  done  except  by  those  who  are  put  in 
their  place.  They  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  lands  or  other  real 
property,  as  the  church,  church-yard,  &c. ;  but  if  these  be  damaged, 
the  parson  or  vicar  has  an  action.     The  churchwardens  repair  tiie 
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church,  and  make  rates  an^  levies  for  that  purpose^  with  consent  of 
the  pamhioners,  unless^  indeed,  the  latter  n^lect  or  refnse  to  attend 
the  meeting  when  the  assessment  is  imposed.  These  rates  are  re- 
coverable only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  or  before  justices  of  the 
peace  when  the  sum  payable  is  under  10^  (65  Geo.  S.) 

Parish  Oierks  emd  Seasons. — Parish  clerks  and  sextons  are  re- 
garded by  the  common  law  as  persons  who  have  freeholds  in  their 
offices,  a^  therefore,  though  they  may  be  punished,  they  cannot  be 
deprived,  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  parish  clerk  was  formerly 
very  frequently  in  holy  orders,  and  some  are  so  at  present*  He  is 
generaUy  appointed  by  the  incumbent,  but  by  custom  may  be  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  such  custom  appear,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  will  grant  a  mandamus  to  the  archdeacon  to  swear  him  in ; 
ibr  the  establishment  of  the  custom  turns  it  into  a  temporal  or  civil 
right. 

Defieienctf  of  Church  Accommodation,  — Nothing,  according  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  has  done  so  much  *'  to  cripple  the 
energies  of  the  established  church,  and  circumscribe  its  usefulness, 
as  the  want  of  churches  and  ministers  in  the  large  towns  and  populous 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  growth  of  the  population  has  been 
so  rapid  as  to  outrun  the  means  possessed  by  the  establishment  of 
meeting  its  spiritual  wants  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  left  destitute  of  the  opportunities  of  public 
worship  and  Christian  instruction,  even  when  every  allowance  is  made 
for  the  exertions  of  those  religious  bodies  which  are  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  established  church."  (Second  Report,  p.  6.) 

The  Commissioners  subjoin  some  details  illustrative  of  this  state- 
ment, and  showing  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  public,  and 
by  private  associations  and  individuals,  for  obviating  the  evil.  But, 
According  to  them,  **  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this  way  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  necessity  of  the  case."  They  further  state  that 
the  revenues  of  the  established  church,  however  husbanded  or  distri- 
buted, are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and 
if  so,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  but  little  prospect  of  its  being  materially 
i]elieved :  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Dissenters  should  wil- 
lingly submit  to  be  taxed  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  new 
churches ;  and  unless  they  did  so,  the  church  would,  it  is  probable, 
he  more  injured  by  such  a  tax,  than  by  the  continued  existence  of  the 
present  deficiencies. 


Sect.  II.    English  Disgenfers. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  law  all  persons  are  regarded  as  dissenters 
whose  religious  principles,  or  modes  of  worship,  differ  in  any  degree 
from  the  standards  of  the  church  of  England.  The  principal  classes 
of  dissenters  are  denominated  methodists,  independents,  baptists, 
Presbyterians,  catholics,  &c. ;  but  these  are  subdivided  into  many  su- 
^nlinate  classes,  the  differences  between  one  class  and  another,  and 
^tween  certain  classes  and  the  church  of  England,  frequently  de- 
Ponding  on  minute  points  which  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  if  not 
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impossible,  to  define.  The  civil  disabilities  under  which  dissenters 
used  to  labour  have  been  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the  repeal  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts,  in  1828. — (See  arUey  p.  388.) 

1.  7%€  Methodists  originated  between  1730  and  1740.  They  are 
divided  into  two  great  bodies — the  followers  of  Wesley,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Whitfield,  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
founders  of  the  sect  The  creed  of  the  Wesleyan  method ists  is  Ar- 
minian,  and  they  pretend  to  differ  in  few  respects  from  the  church  of 
England.  Wesley,  indeed,  always  objected  to  his  followers  being' 
classed  with  dissenters,  and  required  them  to  attend  the  established 
church  when  they  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  their  own  preachers, 
and  there  to  communicate.  Hence,  they  ought  more  properly,  per- 
haps, to  be  called  separatists  than  dissenters.  In  fact,  there  is  a  large 
body  of  people  who  seem  to  fluctuate  between  them  and  the  establish- 
ment The  Wesleyan  methodists  are  very  numerous,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes.  They  are  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  but  are 
particularly  abundant  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lincoln,  and  Corn- 
wall. The  religious  affairs  of  the  body  are  managed  by  a  ^*  confer- 
ence," or  assembly,  consisting  of  such  of  their  clergymen  as  choose 
to  attend. 

The  creed  of  the  other  leading  division  of  the  methodists,  or  of 
the  followers  of  Whitfield,  is  Calvinistic.  They  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, except  in  Wales,  where  they  are  extensively  spread  over  the 
country,  outnumbering,  in  many  places,  the  adherents  of  the  established 
church. 

The  total  number  of  all  descriptions  of  methodists  may,  probably 
amount  to  about  1,200,000. 

2.  Independents  or  CongregcUionalists.  —  This  class  of  dissenters 
maintain,  as  their  name  implies,  the  independency  of  each  congrega- 
tion or  society  of  Christians,  and  their  right  to  elect  their  clergymen, 
and  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  discipline,  &c.,  without  being  suQect  to 
any  external  control.  They  were  established  in  England  in  the  16th 
century  ;  but  they  subsequently  underwent  much  persecution.  At  the 
era  of  the  Revolution  they  were  a  comparatively  small  body ;  but 
they  have  rapidly  gained  ground  since  the  middle  of  last  century,  par- 
ticularly at  the  expense  of  their  old  enemies,  the  presbyterians,  from 
whom  they  have  drawn  many  recruits.  This  body  now  comprises 
above  1,800  congregations.  Many  of  their  churches  are  elegant; 
and  not  a  few  of  their  clergymen  have  been  distinguished  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  as  well  as  in  former  times,  for  their  learning  and  ability. 

3.  Baptists  or  Anabaptists^  are  those  who  contend  that  baptism  is 
to  be  administered  to  adults  only,  and  that  not  by  sprinkling,  but  by 
immersion.  They  are  farther  subdivided  into  several  subvarieties,  as 
particular  or  Calvinistic^  general  or  Arminian^  &c.  They  are  pretty 
generally  distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  having  in  all  about 
1,200  congregations.  The  greater  number  of  their  clergymen  are 
educated  at  an  academy  at  Bristol. 

4.  Presbyterians,  —  These  derive  their  name  from  rejecting  the 
episcopal  and  independent,  and  adopting  the  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  During  the  civil  wars  they  were  very  powerful 
in  England ;  and,  at  one  time,  there  appeared  to  be  much  probability 
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that  their*s  would  be  constituted  the  established  religion  of  the  king- 
dom. But  haTing  failed  in  effecting  this,  they  have  since  gradually 
declined*  Originally,  their  opinions  were  highly  Calvinistic ;  but  in 
this  respect,  also,  they  have  materially  varied ;  some  congregations 
being  Arminian,  others  Arian,  and  others  Unitarian.  A  few  presby- 
terian  churches  are  in  conununion  with,  and  adhere  to,  the  standards 
of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  but,  except  in  the  northern  counties,  their 
number  is  inconsiderable.  At  the  commencement  of  last  century, 
the  presbyterians  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  independents ; 
buty  at  present,  they  are  said  not  to  muster  more  than  200  congrega- 
tions, and  some  of  them  very  small. 

The  clergymen  in  and  about  London,  of  the  independent,  baptist, 
and  presbyterian  dissenters,  are  associated  together  in  a  body  called 
the  clergymen  of  the  three  denominations.  Their  meetings  are  held 
in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  in  Red  Cross  Street.  The  business  of  the 
association  has  been  long  confined  to  the  discussion  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  political  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  dissenters. 

5.  Quakers  or  Friends.  —  This  sect  is  not  very  numerous,  nor  is  it 
increasing.  Quakers  are  principally  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cumberland.  Not  a  few  of  the  wealthier  individuals 
belonging  to  the  sect  have  laid  aside  the  peculiar  dress  and  phraseo- 
logy by  which  its  adherents  are  commonly  distinguished. 

6.  Uaikolics,  —  Owing  to  the  late  extensive  immigr$ition  of  catholics 
from  Ireland,  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased  within  the  present 
century.      They   are  most  numerous  in  Lancashire,  particularly  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  they  constitute  a  large  class  of  the 
population.     According  to  the  details  given  in  Mr.  Lewis's  valuable 
Report  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor  in  Great  Britain,  there  were  in 
Liverpool,  in  1800,  4,950  Irish  catholics;  in  1820,   11,016;  and  in 
1833,  no  fewer  than  24,156 1     The  Irish  catholics  in  Manchester,  in 
1833,  were  estimated  at  about  30,000.     In  Birmingham,  in  the  same 
year,  they  amounted  to  between  5,000  and  6,000.     The  number  of 
Irish  catholics  in  London  has  been  said  to  be  as  great  as  in  Liverpool 
or  Manchester ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  data  on  which  this  esti- 
mate has  been  made.  —  (  Report  on  the  Irish  Poor,  p.  7. )     The  English 
catholics  are  most  numerous  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Warwickshire ;  and  are  pretty  widely  diffused  over  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  some  of  the  principal  families  of  which  belong  to 
their  communion. 

7.  Jews  are  to  be  found  in  most  large  towns  in  England ;  but  by 
far  the  greatest  number  are  resident  in  London.  Their  total  number 
may  be  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  14,000.— (£»cy<r.J9rttoiinu;a,  art 
Jews.) 

Exclusive  of  the  above  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  sects ; 
but  most  of  them  have  but  few  adherents. 

Number  of  Dissenters. — There  are  not,  we  regret  to  say,  any  ma- 
terials in  existence  by  which  to  frame  any  tolerably  accurate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  dissenters.  The  Congregational  Magazine^  for  Ja- 
nuary, 1836,  contains  a  table,  which  appears  to  have  been  compiled 
with  much  care,  of  the  number  of  congregations  belonging  to  the 
leading  classes  of  dissenters  in  the  different  counties  of  England  and  in 
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Wales,  with  the  populatioD,  and  the  number  of  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  established  church.    We  subjoin  this  table :  — 


Tablk  exhibiting  the  Population  of  each  County  of  England  and  Wales,  in  18SI, 
the  Number  of  Diasenting  Congregations  in  each,  and  the  Number  of  Con- 
gregations bdonging  to  the  Established  Church. 
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Supposing  this  table  to  be  nearly  accurate,  it  shows  that  the  dis* 
senting  congregations  are,  to  those  belonging  to  the  church,  as  84>  to 
118,  or  as  42  to  59.  But  we  should  err  egregiously  if  we  imagined 
that  the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  dissenters  and  the 
church  were  in  any  thing  like  this  proportion.  Generally  speaking 
the  dissenters,  particularly  the  methodists,  are  much  more  strict  and 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  divine  service  than  the  members  of  the 
established  church.  The  latter,  indeed,  include  a  large  class,  partly 
consisting  of  the  upper  and  partly  of  the  lower  and  middle  orders, 
who  are  but  little  scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  the  ordinanoes  of 
religion.  Many,  too,  of  the  dissenting  congregations  are  extremely 
limited ;  and,  though  some  of  them  are  numerous,  yet,  at  an  average, 
they  are  small  compared  with  those  belonging  to  the  church.  On  the 
whole,  we  incline  to  think,  that  the  entire  number  of  dissenters  in 
England  and  Wales  does  not  exceed  2,700,000,  or,  at  most,  3,000,000, 
of  whom  from  500,000  to  600,000  may  be  catholics. 
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SxcT.  IIL     Church  or  Kirh  of  Seodand. 

Bisiory  of  PreAyiery  in  Scotland. — The  reformation  from  popery 
begaa  at  an  early  period  in  Scotland,  but  made  little  progress  till  the 
time  of  John  Knox,  who  commenced  his  oureer  as  a  reformer  in  1542 ; 
he  died  in  1572.     On  the  24th  of  Augusty'lSGO,  popery  was  abolished 
in  Scotland,  and  the  protestant  religion  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
nient.     At  this  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  reformers  to  substitute  a 
new  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  room  of  that  which  had  been 
abolished.     Knox  had  studied  under  Calvin  at  Geneva ;  and  hence 
the  Genevan  or  preshyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  intro« 
dnced  and  established  in  Scotland.     This  system  was  embodied  in  a 
work,  now  entitled.  The  fini  Book  of  Discipline^  or  the  Policy  and 
DieeipUne  of  the  Church,  and  was  laid  before  parliament  in  1560  as  a 
neeessaiy  accompaniment  to  the  legal  constitution  of  the  reformed 
national  church ;  but  though  not  formally  ratified  by  the  legislature, 
it  was  subscribed  by  a  great  many  of  its  members :  while  others  of 
them  denominated  it  '*  a  devout  imagination."     It  was  submitted,  in 
the  same  year,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  (of  the  consti- 
tution of  which  we  shall  soon  speak)  at  Edinburgh,  by  which  it  was 
approved.     But,  though  parliament  did  not  ratify  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  polity  contained  in  The  first  Book  of  Discipline,  it  accepted 
and  confirmed  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  protestant 
ministers,  the  object  of  which  was  not  so  much  to  establish  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  as  to  abjure  popery;  and  hence  it  is  ealled  the 
^MffoUve  confession.    Another  confession  of  faith,  or  national  covenant^ 
^^  it  was  called,  was  drawn  up,  ratified,  and  subscribed  in  1580  aqd 
1581,  and  on  subsequent  occasions.  —  (^Knox's  History  of  the  /?e- 
formation. — M^ Cries  Life  o^  Knox. — PeUrkin's  Compendium  nfthe 
Laws  of  the  Church  of  Seodand) 

The  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity  being  still  undecided  by  the 
legislature,  and  Episcopacy,  which  received  the  support  of  the  sove- 
i^ign,  and  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  families,  and  presbyterianism, 
▼hich  was  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  having  for 
^nie  years  struggled  for  the  superiority,  the  presbyterians  at  length 
took  matters  into  their  own  hand ;  and  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1578,  gave  its  sanction  to  what  is  known  in  history  as  The  second 
Book  of  Discipline,  or  Heads  and  Conclusions  of  the  Policy  of  the 
Kirk,  which,  having  thus  become  ecclesiastical  law,'was  engrossed  as 
such  in  the  registers  of  the  Assembly,  that  met  in  1581,  and  has  ever 
since  continued  to  form  the  basis  of  the  polity  of  the  established 
Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland.  This  Assembly  first  divided  the 
country  into  presbyteries  and  synods  (1581) ;  a  measure  taken  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  king  (afterwards  James  I.  of  England),  who, 
Wassed  by  the  unsettled  state  of  religion,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Assembly,  urging  that  court  to  adopt  some  form  or  order  as  to  the 
church,  which  might  be  permanent. — (Cook's  Hist,  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  voL  L  chap.  vi. —  Ca!derwood*s  Hist,  of  the  Churchy 
p.  92.) 
Though  the  establishment  of  presbytery  was  not  disagreeable  to  the 
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king,  it  did  not  obtain  the  sanction  either  of  the  Privy  Council,  or 
Parliament;  and  the  king  himself  being  lukewarm  in  the  matter, 
episcopacy  was  three  years  afterwards  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment; presbytery  declared  illegal;  and  the  presbyterian  ministers 
were  obliged  to  expatriate  themselves,  or  to  submit  to  persecution  at 
home. — (  Vide  supra;  also  M* Cries  Life  of  Melville ;  and  SpoUis^ 
woodTs  History,  book  vi.) 

But,  though  proscribed,  the  presbyterians  made  such  strenuous  ex- 
ertions in  support  of  their  views,  and  so  plied  the  king  with  petitions 
and  remonstrances,  that,  at  length,  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  5th  of  June,  159%  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  received,  for  the  first  time,  the  sanction  of  parliament,  and 
was  established  by  law  as  the  national  church.  To  remove  every 
obstacle  to  the  full  influence  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  they  were 
provided  with  manses  (parsonage  houses)  and  glebes,  even  at  cathe- 
dral churches.  —  {Calderwood^  268—270;  SpoUiswoody  238;  and 
Peter  kin  tU  suprd,) 

This  act  of  the  legislature,  however,  had  not  long  passed  till  insi- 
dious means  were  adopted,  both  by  the  court  and  in  other  quarters,  to 
undermine  the  established  religion,  and  to  introduce  prelacy  in  its 
stead.  This  was  ultimately  accomplished  in  1606  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment; from  which  time  till  1638,  when  the  popular  voice  again  predo- 
minated, episcopacy  prevailed ;  presbytery  was  proscribed ;  and  its 
members  persecuted  or  banished.  But,  in  the  last  mentioned  year» 
the  tide  of  affairs  turned :  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow,  and 
re-established  presbytery,  which,  two  years  afterwards,  received  the 
sanction  both  of  the  king  (Charles  I.),  and  of  Parliament. — (Bailiies 
Letters  and  Journal,  vol.  i. — Murray's  Life  of  Rutherford^  29.  S4« 
138.  146. —  Wodrows  Hist.,  vol.  i.) 

Presbytery  kept  its  ground,  embracing  the  great  body  of  the  people* 
till  the  Restoration  in  1660  ;  when  episcopacy  again  obtained  the  as- 
cendancy, which  it  with  difficulty  maintained,  and  at  the  expense  of 
much  persecution  and  many  martyrdoms,  till  the  Revolution  in  1688  ; 
soon  after  which  it  was  abolished,  and  the  national  church  of  Scotland 
declared  presbyterian, — a  form  which  it  has  since  retained.  The 
statute  of  1592  was  taken  as  the  model;  and  the  enactments  that  had 
been  passed  by  the  various  General  Assemblies  since  that  period,  par- 
ticularly the  celebrated  Assembly  of  1638,  were  confirmed  :  the  act  of 
William  and  Mary,  re-establishing  presbytery,  passed  in  1690. — - 
(BailUe,  Cooky  Wodrow,  and  Acts  of  General  Assembly.) 

Standards  of  the  CAwfvA.— In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  in  1645,  the 
episcopal  form  of  worship  being  regarded  by  the  popular  party  in 
England  as  unsound,  the  celebrated  Westminster  assembly  of  divines 
was  summoned  to  meet  by  the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament^ 
even  against  the  express  command  of  the  King.  To  this  Assembly, 
which  continued  its  sitting  for  five  successive  years,  though,  nomi- 
nally, it  lasted  for  nine  years,  —  the  Scotch  church  sent  a  commission, 
consisting  of  five  ministers  and  three  elders,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
English  parliament  To  the  deliberations  of  this  Assembly  the  Scotch 
church  is  indebted  for  a  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  a  Form  of  Or- 
dination, the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Confession  of 
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Faith :  all  which  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Scotch  parliament  as  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 
These,  though  they  did  not  continue  long  in  force  in  England,  are 
sttU  valid  in  Scotland,  and  form  the  standards  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  presbyterian  church.  The  doctrines  of  that  church  are 
CalyinisUc ;  the  leading  tenets  being  predestination,  original  sin,  par- 
ticular redemption,  irresistible  grace,  justification  by  faith,  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints. — We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  consti- 
tution and  discipline  of  the  church.  '^IConfession  of  Faith;  Acts  of 
General  Assembly  ;  and  JfEurrat/s  JRutkerfarcL) 

Parishes* —  Every  parish  in  Scotland  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  resi- 
dent clergyman ;  residence  being  obligatory  by  law  so  early  as  the  year 
1563.  But  in  parishes  which  include  burghs,  and  in  city  parishes, 
the  church  is  often  collegiate,  that  is,  has  the  services  of  two  clergy- 
men, who  preach  alternately  in  the  same  place  of  worship.  The  num- 
ber of  collegiate  churches  is  27 :  the  whole  number  of  parishes  is 
1023 ;  so  that,  including  the  collegiate  charges,  the  whole  number  of 
clergymen  is  1050.  The  number  of  parishes  has  not  been  invariable. 
Two,  and  sometimes  three,  small  parishes,  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other,  have  occasionally  been  united  into  one;  and  new  parishes,  parti- 
cularly in  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  have  been  erected.  The  num- 
ber of  parishes  has  been  increased  in  two  other  ways.  1.  Owing  to 
the  inconvenient  extent  of  parishes  in  the  highlands,  and  the  conse- 
quent distance  of  many  of  the  people  from  the  parish  church,  mis- 
sionaries, being  first  ordained  as  clergymen,  were  appointed  to  certain 
localities  with  the  privileges  quoad  spiritualia  of  parochial  clergymen, 
except  that  they  could  not  be  constituent  members  of  any  of  the 
church  courts,  and  could  not  even  have  sessions  of  their  own.  But  in 
1833,  these  localities  were,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
verted into  parishes  quoad  sacra^  and  the  clergymen  were  invested 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parish  ministers,  and  declared  con- 
stituent members  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  incomes  of  these 
clergymen  differ  in  different  places,  but  never  exceed  100^,  and  often 
do  not  amount  to  half  that  sum.  They  are  paid  out  of  a  sum  of 
2,000/.,  granted  yearly  by  her  Majesty,  and  called  the  ^<  Royal 
Bounty."  The  number  of  these  new  parliamentary  or  government 
parishes,  is  41.  2.  From  the  many  difficulties  of  erecting  new  pa- 
rishes, means  were  introduced  (in  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
parliamentary  churches)  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  such  a  step ; 
and  this  object  was  accomplished  by  the  institution  of  chapels  of  ease, 
or  subsidiary  places  of  worship,  without  any  assigned  locality.  The 
members  of  such  chapels  (the  first  of  which  was  erected  in  1798) 
were  paid  out  of  the  seat  rents,  —  a  minimum  stipend  being  guaranteed 
to  them  by  a  bond  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  each  chapel ;  but 
though  in  full  orders,  like  the  parliamentary  ministers,  and  entitled  to 
perform  every  sacerdotal  function,  they  were  not  entitled  to  have  a 
session  of  their  own,  or  to  be  members  of  any  church  court.  These 
chapels  amounted  to  66  ;  when,  in  ISS^,  the  General  Assembly  con- 
ferred on  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to. parish 
ministers,  and  appointed  them  a  certain  locality,  quoad  sacra.  Since 
that  period,  and  particularly  of  late,  their  number  has  been  rapidly 
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increasing;  but  the  number  (1023)  previously  mentioned,  was  the 
total  amount  of  parishes,  including  the  whole  newly  erected  parishes, 
down  to  the  1st  of  January,  1836.     Since  this  period,  however,  the 
Church  Extension  Scheme,  (which  is  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly),  has  been  prosecuted  with  extreme  assiduity ;  aod 
the  number  of  new  churches  built  is  very  considerable ;  perhaps  about 
50.     But  as  many  of  them  are  not  vet  supplied  with  clergymen,  and 
may  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  so  supplied,  and  as  congregations  have  not 
been  formed  for  them,  it  is  not  necessary,  and  would  be  impossible,  to 
specify  their  exact  number.     The  General  Assembly  has  applied  to 
Government  for  endowments,  not  only  for  the  chapels  alre^y  built, 
but  for  all  those  that  may  hereafter  be  erected ;  but  hitherto  without 
effect     A  Royal  Commission,  appointed  in  1835,  have  made  three 
separate  Reports  on  the  subject ;  and  ministers,  while  they  have  de- 
clared their  intention  not  to  give  any  allowance  to  the  large  towns^ 
have  \\e\d  out  a  hope  that  grants  (not  from  the  public  purse,  but  from 
the   unappropriated  teinds  or  tithes,  to  be  afterwards  explained,) 
may  be  given,  in  cases  where  religious  destitution  is  proved  to  ob- 
tain in  extensive  rural  parishes,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands.  Such  grants, 
however,]  are  most  strenuously  resisted  as  a  violation  of  all  sound 
principle,  both  by  many  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  by 
all  the  different  dissenting  bodies  throughout  Scotland.  — >  ( Churck 
Commission  Reports,  passim,) 

The  Church  Judicatories. —  The  Kirk  Sessiofu^^The  Kirk  Session 
is  the  lowest  court.  It  is  composed  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
of  lay-elders.  New  elders  are  chosen  by  the  Session;  but  their  names 
being  read  from  the  pulpit  at  least  ten  days  before  their  ordination, 
the  congregation  have  the  power  of  objecting  to  them ;  and,  if  the 
objection  be  found  valid,  they  cannot  be  inducted*  An  elder,  on  his 
ordination,  has  to  declare  his  implicit  assent  to  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  sign  the  standards  of  the  church. 
The  minister  and  two  elders  can  form  a  session ;  but  the  session  is 
generally  composed  of  a  greater  number  of  elders :  a  dozen  is  reckoned 
a  pretty  ample  session.  The  minister  is  officially  moderator^  or  pre- 
sident of  the  session;  and  a  session  cannot  exercise  any  judicial 
function,  unless  the  meeting  have  been  constituted  by  prayer,  either 
by  the  parish  minister,  or  some  other  minister  officiating  in  his  room. 
The  session  takes  cognisance  of  cases  of  scandal,  of  the  poors*  funds, 
(which  in  about  nine  tenths  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  consist  solely 
of  the  collections  at  the  church  doors)  and  general  parochial  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  The  duty  of  the  elders  also  is  to  visit  the  sick,  each 
in  a  given  district  of  the  parish.  There  is  a  power  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  session  to  the  presbytery,  the  next  court  in  dignity.  — 

i Principal  Hilts  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland:  also  7%« 
Practice  of  the  several  Judicatories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  by  his 
son.  Dr.  A.  Hill.  —  Acts  of  Assembly,) 

The  Presbyterif  is  composed  of  a  number  of  contiguous  parishes ; 
but  the  number  is  indefinite.  The  largest  number  in  any  presbytery 
(that  of  Glasgow)  is  36 :  the  smallest  number  is  6.  A  presbytery 
eonslsts  of  the  ministers  of  all  the  parishes  within  its  limits ;  of  the 
professor  of  divinity,  if  there  be  any  university  within  the  same ;  and 
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of  a  lay-dder  Arom  each  parish.  Thus,  if  no  church  be  collegiate^ 
and  if  Uiere  be  no  professor  of  divinity,  the  number  of  ministers  and 
elders  in  any  meeting  of  presbytery  may  be  equal.  A  moderator,  who 
must  be  a  clergyman,  is  chosen  twice  a  year.  The  presbytery  takes 
young  men  on  trials  as  students  of  dirinity,  and  candidates  for 
ticense ;  ordains  presentees  to  vacant  livings ;  has  the  superintendence 
of  religion  and  education  within  its  precincts ;  and  has  the  power  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  any  of  its  members,  and  can 
depose  them.  But  its  decision  is  not  final,  if  an  appeal  be  lodged  to 
the  synod.  A  presbytery  generally  meets  monthly :  it  must  necessa- 
rily meet  at  least  twice  a  year.  It  may  continue  its  sitting  as  long  as 
necessary  ;  and  may  hold  pro  re  natd  meetings.  The  number  of  pres- 
byteries^ at  present,  is  80. — {Principal  Hill  ui  BUprd.) 

The  Synod. — A  synod  is  composed  of  two  or  more  presbyteries. 
It  consists  of  every  parish  minister  within  its  limits,  and  of  the  elders 
who  have  last  represented  the  different  sessions  in  the  presbytery ;  so 
that  the  number  of  ministers  and  elders  may  be  equal.  Neighbouring 
synods  correspond  with  each  other  by  sending  a  minuter  and  elder, 
who  form  constituent  members  of  the  synod  to  which  they  are  sent. 
At  every  meeting  a  moderator,  or  president,  who  must  be  a  clergyman, 
is  chosen.  A  sermon  is  preached  by  the  moderator  at  each  opening  of 
the  synod.  This  court  meets  twice  a  year;  but  there  may  be,  though 
there  seldom  are,  pro  re  nata  meetings.  The  number  of  synods  is  16. 
—(HiU  ut  suprd.) 

Stkopsis  of  the  Synods,  Presbyteries,  &e.,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 


Synods. 

PretUytei  let. 

Psritbei. 

Clwgyuitfli* 

Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tirecdale 

Merse  and  Tiriotdale    - 
1                     Dumfries        ... 

Galloway       ... 
1                     Glasgow  and  Ayr 

Ati^yle 
1                     Perth  and  Stirling 
,                     Fife-            -            -            . 

Angus  and  lilearns 

Aberdeen      ... 
'                      Moray        .          .        •         . 
!                     Ross    .... 

Caithness  and  Sutherland 

Glenelg       .... 

Orkney          ... 

Shetland      .... 

ToUl  number    -     16  Synods  - 

7 
6 
5 
3 
8 
B 
S 
4 
6 
8 
7 
S 
3 
6 
3 
2 

180 

66 
56 
87 

155 

5S 

69 

67 

.      84 

108 
56 
27 
98 
41 
20 
14 

128 
66 
56 
37 

159 
57 
90 
72 
87 

109 
58 
27 
28 
41 
21 
14 

80 

1023 

1050 

Til^  General  Aisembiy. — This  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court, 
iti  decisions  being  supreme :  it  tneets  annually  in  the  month  of  May ; 
and  sits  for  ten  successive  days.  But  if  any  cases  be  left  undecided^ 
§k  oommisaion  is  appointedi  with  power  to  take  them  up,  and  decide 
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Upon  them.  The  commission  is  equivalent  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  being  composed  of  all  the  members  of  Assembly  and 
one  minbter  additional,  named  by  the  moderator.  The  commission 
also  holds  quarterly  meetings.  The  Assembly,  unlike  the  inferior 
courts,  consists  of  representatives  from  the  presbyteries,  royal  burghs, 
and  universities  of  Scotland,  formerly  from  the  church  of  Campvere 
(now  extinct),  and  from  the  churches  in  the  East  Indies,  connected 
with  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  follows :  — 

Eighty  Presbyteries  send,  ministers     -  -  *  -  SIS 

elders  -----        94 
City  of  Edinburgh,  elders  _  .  -  -  .  2 

Sixty-five  other  royal  burghs     .  -  .  -  -  65 

University  of  Edinburgh,         1 
University  of  Glasgow,  i  one  minister  1 

University  of  St.  Andrews,        Vor  one  elder  >•  -  -  5 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  I  each  J 

King*s  College,  Aberdeen,       J 

Churches  in  India,  a  minister  and  an  elder  -  •  -  9 

Campvere  (now  extinct) 

Total  number  of  members,     3S6 

The  proportion  which  the  representatives  of  the  several  presbyteries 
in  the  General  Assembly  bear  to  the  number  of  ministers  within  each 
presbytery,  is  as  follows : — "  All  presbyteries  consisting  of  12  parishes 
or  under,  shall  send  two  ministers  and  one  elder;  all  presbyteries, 
consisting  of  18  parishes  or  under,  but  above  12,  shall  send  three 
ministers  and  one  elder ;  all  presbyteries^  consisting  of  24  parishes 
or  under,  but  above  18,  shall  send  four  ministers  and  two  elders ;  all 
presbyteries  consisting  of  30  parishes  or  under,  but  above  24,  shall 
send  five  ministers  and  two  elders ;  and  all  presbyteries,  whose  num- 
ber exceeds  SO,  shall  send  six  ministers  and  three  elders."  —  (^Acis  cf 
AuemUyy  1694,  and  1712.) 

The  General  Assembly  is  honoured  with  the  presence  of  a  nobleman 
as  representative  of  the  sovereign,  under  the  title  of  Lbrd  High  Com- 
missioner. This  high  functionary  takes  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  and  has  no  voice  in  its  deliberations :  even  his  presence  is 
not  necessary.  When  from  any  cause  he  is  unable  to  attend,  the 
business  of  the  court  proceeds  notwithstanding  his  absence.  The 
truth  is,  the  church  has  always  claimed  the  inherent  right  of  meeting, 
both  in  its  supreme  and  inferior  judicatories,  by  its  own  appointment ; 
and  occasions  have  occurred  (particularly  in  1638  and  1692)  when, 
though  the  commissioners  dissolved  the  Assembly,  the  court  continued 
its  sitting,  and,  by  its  own  intrinsic  power,  appointed  the  day  when 
the  next  Assembly  should  be  held.  These  two  rights,  apparently  so 
incompatible,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  have  not  come 
into  collision  for  the  last  146  years,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
are  found  sufficiently  to  harmonise.  When,  for  example,  the  business 
of  the  Assembly  is  concluded,  the  moderator  first  addresses  the  court, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  LfOrd  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  and  head  of  his 
church,  appoints  another  Assembly  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
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following  year.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  then  addresses  the 
court,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  appoints  another  assembly  to 
be  hdd  on  the  day  mentioned  by  the  moderator.  —  (JBUl  iU  suprdf 
and  Acts  cf  Assembly,) 

The  Assembly  chooses  a  new  moderator  yearly,  who,  in  recent 
times,  is  always  a  clei^man.  But  at  an  early  period,  laymen  (for 
example,  George  Buchanan  and  Andrew  Melville,^  have  filled  the 
chair.  —  {M^Crie$  Life  of  KnoXy  vol.  ii.  p.  282.)  A  sermon  is 
preached  by  the  moderator  before  the  openi]%  of  the  Assembly. 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Church*  —  The  course  of  study  for  the 
church  is  abundantly  ample,  extending  to  eight  years  at  one  or  other 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  Of  this  period,  the  first  four  years 
are  devoted  to  literary  and  philosophical  study,  comprehending  Latin 
and  Greek,  logic  and  metaphysics,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy ;  the  other  four  years  to  Hebrew,  church  history,  and  theo- 
logy, biblical,  exegetical  and  systematic.  During  these  last  four  years 
the  students  must  attend  both  Hebrew  and  church  history  for  two 
sessions ;  but  theology,  which  cannot  occupy  less  than  four  years, 
may  be  extended  to  five :  the  regular  time  is  three  full  years  and  a 
partial  one ;  but  the  student,  at  his  own  option,  may  take  five  years, 
that  is,  two  full  years,  and  three  partial  ones.  During  hb  theological 
course,  exclusive  of  his  exercises  as  a  student  of  Hebrew  and  church 
history,  he  has  to  deliver  to  the  professor  of  divinity  five  discourses ; 
namely,  an  exegesis,  in  Latin,  a  homily  In  English,  an  exercise  and 
addition,  a  lecture  on  some  large  portion  of  Scripture,  apd  a  popular 
sermon.  —  (/)r.  A,  HiWs  Practice^  p.  42.  —  Peterhin's  Supplement^ 
p.  60.)  Before  entering  on  his  theological  course,  the  student  has  to 
be  examined,  and  his  examination  sustained,  by  the  presbytery,  within 
whose  limits  he  resides :  and  it  has  recently  been  resolvea  by  the 
General  Assembly  that  such  examination  be  annual. 

After  this  routine  of  study,  which  must  be  duly  certified,  the  student 
is  taken  on  triab  for  license  by  the  presbytery,  before  which  he  has,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  examination,  to  deliver  five  discourses  as  above, 
on  subjects  prescribed  by  the  court  If  the  presbytery  find  him  un- 
qualified, they  may  reject  him  altogether,  or  appoint  new  trials  for  him, 
or  remand  him  to  his  studies.  If  they  sustain  his  triab  and  pass  him, 
he  obtains  license  as  a  probationer^  or  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  thus 
becomes  qualified  to  perform  all  the  sacerdotal  functions,  except  db- 
pensing  the  two  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
celebrating  marriage.  He  is  now  in  a  state  to  receive  the  presentation 
to  a  parish,  or  other  benefice ;  on  his  appointment  to  which  he  receives 
ordination  on  the  part  of  the  presbytery.  —  {Acts  of  Assembly*) 

Patronage, '^Jjay  patronage,  or  tOl  right  of  nominating  to  a  vacant 
parish  by  a  lay  patron,  has  generally,  tliough  with  slight  modifications, 
been  the  law  of  the  church.  From  1690^  however,  to  1712,  patronage 
was  abolished ;  and  the  right  of  presentation  was  lodged  in  the  heritors 
or  landholders  of  parishes  and  the  members  of  the  kirk  sessions. 
Patronage  was  revived  in  the  year  last  specified ;  and  continued  un- 
interrupted till  1834.  A  slight  appearance  of  popular  rights,  as  to 
the  reception  or  rejection  of  a  presentee  was  preserved,  but  rallier  in 
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ntme  tkan  in  reality.  After  a  presentation  had  been  sustained  by  tlie 
presbytery,  the  presentee  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  vacant  ehureh 
for  one  or  more  Sundays;  and  a  day  was  fixed  posterior  to  his  preach* 
ing,  on  which  a  call  was  to  be  given  him  by  the  people,  or  as  the 
phrase  is,  was  to  be  moderated  m;  notice  to  that  effisot  being  given 
from  the  pulpit  At  that  meeting,  after  sermon  had  been  preached 
by  a  member  of  presbytery,  the  parishioners  were  invited  to  subscribe 
a  written  call  to  the  presentee  to  be  their  fature  minister.  At  one 
period  the  call  was  essential  to  a  presentation,  but  its  efRoacy  was 
gradually  given  up ;  till,  at  length,  without  any  alteration  being  made 
ui  the  law,  it  virtually  fell  into  dissuetude ;  that  is,  a  presentation  was 
reckoned  valid,  if  a  single  name,  or  perhaps  not  even  a  single  name, 
was  attached  to  it  This  state  of  things,  having  occasioned  many 
violent  intrusions  of  clergymen,  and  given  general  dissatisfaction,  was 
remedied,  as  above  hinted,  in  1834 ;  when  the  efficacy  of  the  call  was 
not  only  restored,  but  placed  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  ever.  **  If," 
to  use  Uie  words  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  **  at  the  moderating  in  a  call 
to  a  vacant  pastoral  office,  the  major  part  of  the  male  heads  of  fami- 
lies, members  of  the  vacant  congregation,  and  in  full  communion  with 
the  church,  should  disapprove  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  call 
is  proposed  to  be  moderated  in,  such  disapproval  shall  be  reckoned 
sufficient  ground  for  the  presbytery  rejecting  such  person,  and  he  shall 
be  rejected  accordingly."  The  act  farther  declares,  **  that  no  person 
shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse, 
if  required,  solemnly  to  declare  in  presence  of  the  presbytery,  that 
he  is  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a  con* 
scientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  himself  or  the  congr^a- 
tion."  This  statute  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Veto  Act  But  the 
validity  of  this  act  is  disputed,  in  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  the  civil 
rights  of  patrons  and  presentees.  The  case  was  recently  (18S8)  de- 
cided in  the  Court  of  Session  (the  supreme  civil  judicatory  in  Scot* 
land)  against  the  Veto  Act,  as  altogether  ultra  vires  of  the  church. 
But  an  appeal  has  been  lodged  against  that  decision  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Veto  has  of  late  not  unfrequently  been  exercised ;  so 
that,  an  interdict  having  been  taken  in  such  cases,  against  farther 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  church  courts,  the  appeal  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  involves  the  interests  of  several  parties.  The  right  of 
patronage,  it  may  be  observed,  is  private  property ;  and  may  be  sold  or 
alienated  like  any  other  property.  The  patronage  of  about  a  third 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  is  vested  in  the  Crown. 

Teinds  or  Tithes* —  The  income  or  stipend  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  (exclusive  of  the  ministers  of  the  quoad  sacra 
parishes  already  noticed)  is  derived  from  the  wreck  of  Uie  tithes,  or 
teinds  as  they  are  commonly  called,  that  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  On  the  Reformation,  teinds  and  other  church  property 
suffered  much  dilapidation ;  the  greater  part  having  been  seized  by  the 
nobility  and  higher  gentry.  A  small  portion  only  has  since  been 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  religion.  In  1561,  by  an  act  of  the 
Privy  Council,  a  third  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  was  given  to 
the  church ;  but  of  this  third>  no  small  portion  «  was  discharged  by 
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the  Queen   [Mary]  or  bestowed  in  pensiona  on  favourites  of  the 
eoort." — (^Connel  on  Teindsy  vol.  i.  p.  150.)     The  highest  stipend 
that  was  given  was  SOO  marks  Scots,  or  about  16/L  sterling ;  but  the 
minority  of  ministers  got  only  100  marks.     Various  modifications  uid 
changes*  none  of  them  favourable  to  the  clergy, -*  many  of  whom  were 
literally  starving,  —  afterwards  took  place  with  regard  to  this  paltry 
allowance,  till  1617>  when  the  nunximum  stipend  was  fixed  by  aot  af 
parliament  at  1000  marks,  or  10  chalders  of  corn  or  victual  i  the 
iitmtiiitan  at  half  that  amount,  '<  except  where  the  whole  fruits  of  the 
kirk  will  not  extend  to  that  quantity."  —  (-^0     But  the  greatest 
change  which  teinds  in  Scotland  has  undergone,  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  who  revoked  the  whole  ecclesiastical  grants  (ex- 
eept  the  church  lands)  conferred  by  his  father  on  his  subjects.     This 
revocation  being  made,  though  with  difiiculty,  it  was  provided  that  the 
teinds,  except  such  as  were  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  stipend, 
should  be  valued  and  sold.     The  landholders  were  entitled  to  sue  for 
a  valuation  or  modus^  and  to  purchase  the  teinds  of  their  own  estate. 
The  valuation  was  devolved  on  commissioners  and  sub-commissioners, 
the  latter  of  whom  itinerated.    A  body  of  commissioners  was  main- 
tained for  this  purpose  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Union  in 
1707 ;  at  which  time  the  Court  of  Session  was  authorised  to  supply 
their  place,  and  to  determine  in  all  cases  of  valuation  and  sale  of 
t^nds.     As  the  commiBsioners  had  been  empowered  to  modify  the 
stipends  of  the  ministers,  the  same  right  was  transferred  to  the  Court 
of  Session.    The  burden  of  building  parish  churches  and  mansesy 
and  keeping  them  in  repair,  also  devolves  on  the  proprietors  of  land, 
according  to  the  valued  rental  of  their  several  estates.-— (jIc^  of  Con^ 
vetuian,  1670.  c  3.  —  Connel  on  Teinds.^ 

A  clergyman  is  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an 
augmentation  of  his  stipend,  which  it  is  competent  for  that  court  either 
to  grant  or  refuse.  But  20  years  must  elapse  before  such  applicatioii 
can  be  renewed.  On  all  lands  not  valued,  the  teind  when  valued 
(which  is  likely  to  be  done  on  an  augmentation  of  the  minister's  sti- 
pend,) is  fixed  at  the  fifth  part  of  the  existing  rental.  The  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  and  Montrose  are  paid,  not  by  teinds  but  by  a  local  tax 
levied  on  the  occupiers  of  houses.  —  (i^«) 

Mcmset  and  Olebes.  —  A  minister,  as  previously  stated,  is  entitled 
to  a  parsonage-house,  or  manse,  and  a  glebe.  The  statutory  minimum 
allowance  for  building  a  manse,  is  1000  marks.  But  generally 
ten  times  that  sum  or  more  is  given ;  manses  being  mostly  built  on  an 
improved  style  of  accommodation,  and  fully  suitable  to  the  income 
and  rank  of  a  clergyman.  The  minimum  legal  size  of  a  glebe  is  four 
arable  acres,  with  grass  or  pasture  for  a  cow  and  two  horses.  But 
glebes  are  seldom,  if  ever,  confined  to  that  size;  being  generally 
twice  or  three  times  as  large.  The  minister  of  a  royal  burgh  possesses 
no  legal  clium  to  a  glebe ;  and  it  is  not  a  settled  point  whether  he  is 
entitl^  to  a  manse,  though  he  frequently  enjoys  both ;  generally  the 
latter,  or  a  sum  in  lieu  of  it.  —  {Dufdops  Parochial  Law^  chap,  ii.) 

Income  of  the  Clergy. —  The  exact  income  of  the  clergy  cannpt  be 
ascertained ;  but  a  very  near  approximation  to  it  may  be  made.  Except 
in  parishes  where  the  teinds  are  exhausted,  and  they  are  paid  a  fixed 

u  4 
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money  stipend,  their  income  is  measured  by  the  price  of  com  as  fixed 
by  the  ^rs  struciL  annually  in  February,  and  determined  by  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  preceding  three  months.  Stipends,  conseqaently, 
oscillate  in  amount  At  present  (1838)  they  are  rather  high,  but  they 
have  been  low  for  several  years  back,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low 
price  of  grain.  Stipends  in  country  parishes,  where  there  are  unap- 
propriated teinds,  are  nearly  equal ;  but  in  royal  burghs,  or  in  parishes 
of  very  great  population,  they  are  higher.  In  several  parishes  the 
teinds  have  been  exhausted,  and  are  all  appropriated  to  the  incumbent, 
without  yielding  him  an  income  of  158/.  6s,  8dl,  including  an  allow- 
ance for  communion  elements.  To  raise  them  to  this  minimum  amount, 
the  act  50  Geo.  III.  set  apart  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,000^  yearly, 
with  a  farther  sum  of  2,000/.  a  year,  to  raise  the  stipend  of  such 
clergymen  as  cannot,  according  to  law,  be  provided  with  manses  and 

51ebeB,  to  200^  The  parishes  so  assbted  are  called  Bounty  Livings, 
'heir  number  is  196 ;  of  which  the  highest  receives  from  Government 
14f4fL  18«.  10c/.;  (the  teinds  producing  only  13/.7«.  10c/.);  and  the  lowest 
lis*  Jd,  There  are  17  parishes  that  receive  above  100/L,  and  25  that 
receive  under  20/.  —  {^Record  in  Teind  Court  — Peterkin*s  Supple^ 
tnent) 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole  teinds  of  Scotland  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  stipend  (taking  the  average  of  the  seven 
years  preceding  1835),  is  177,471/.  lis.  2d.;  to  which  add  12,000/1 
annually  granted,  as  above  stated,  by  Government ;  and  the  result  will 
be  189,471/.  17s.  2d,;  which  revenue,  taking  the  number  of  incum- 
bents  at  943  (that  is,  including  the  collegiate  members,  but  not  the 
ministers  of  the  quoad  sacra  parishes),  affords  an  average  income  to 
each  incumbent  of  200L  ISs,  S^d,  a  year,  exclusive  of  manse  and 
glebe. — (Report  of  ChurchCommissionerSf  voL  iii.)  The  gross  eccle- 
siastical income  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  including  that  of  the  quoad 
sacra  livings,  will  not  exceed  200,000/. 

But,  as  cdready  stated,  the  teinds  applicable  to  the  support  of  the 
church  are  not  aJl  exhausted.  They  are  exhausted  in  196  parishes, 
without  making  up  the  stipends  of  the  clergymen  to  158A  6s,  Sd.  the 
deficiency  being  supplied  by  Government.  They  are  exhausted  also  in 
206  other  parishes ;  but  as  in  these  they  yield  upwards  of  15821 6s.  Sd. 
of  stipend,  no  aid  is  required  or  given  from  the  Exchequer.  In  the 
remaining  parishes  they  are  unexhausted,  leaving  altogether  a  clear 
surplus  of  124,318/.  12s,  lid.  These  unexhausted  teinds  are  held  by 
different  parties,  —  by  heritors  or  landholders,  by  the  crown,  and 
by  the  universities.  They  are  liable  in  payment  of  all  future  aug- 
mentations of  stipends,  according  as  the  Court  of  Teinds  may  deter- 
mine ;  and  it  is  now  understood  and  defined,  that  the  different  species 
of  teinds  are  liable  in  the  following  order :  — 

Teinds  which  have  never  been  affected  by  any  grants  to  a  layman, 
are  liable  primo  loco, 

Teinds  in  the  hands  of  titulars  (lay  impropriators),  and  levied  by 
them  out  of  the  lands  of  others,  secundo  loco, 

Teinds  held  by  heritors  on  lease  from  the  titular,  tertio  loco, 

Teinds  heritably  belonging  to  the  titular,  and  those  to  which  he 
has  granted  heritable  rights  to  others^  quarto  loco. 
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Bishops'  teinds,  after  other  teinds  are  exhausted,  quinio  loeo. 

And  college  and  other  teinds  appropriated  to  pious  and  charitable 
purposes,  sexto  locoy  it  having  been  lately  ruled  by  the  Court,  that 
where  oUier  teinds  are  defioient,  the  right  of  the  parochial  clei^men 
is  paramount  to  all  pious  or  other  purposes. 

If  any  legislative  grants  of  money  are  made  to  the  new  or  quoad 
wacra  churches,  it  is  supposed  that  they'  will  be  given  out  of  the 
Bishops'  teinds,  which  yield  about  lO^OOOiL  a  year. 


Sect.  IV.    Scotch  Disseniers, 

Secession  Churchy  Origin  cf.  —  Presbytery  having,  as  above  stated, 
been  established  as  the  national  religion,  the  church  continued  for  a 
while  cordial  and  harmonious.  But,  owing  to  'an  undue  exercise  of 
patronage,  in  intruding  a  minister  on  a  parish  (Kinross),  contrary*  to 
the  declared  sentiments  of  the  people,  a  schism  began  to  appear  in 
17S0.  Several  ministers,  of  whom  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine  were 
the  leaders,  refused  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  church  courts,  as  to 
the  induction  and  subsequent  recognition  of  the  intruded  clergyman  ; 
and  after  some  years  of  discussion,  in  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories, 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  eight  ministers  were  deposed,  in  1740,  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  their  parishes  declared  vacant.  To  these 
ministers  the  name  of  seceders  was  given ;  and  as  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  congr^;ations  adhered  to  them,  and  others  followed,  they 
became  the  founders  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland*  The  num- 
ber of  cong^regations  and  clergymen  belonging  to  that  body  rapidly 
increased,  and  have  continued  to  increase  till  the  present  day*-^ 
(F'raser's  Life  of  Erskine.  —  The  Ren.  John  Brown's  {%3li  Haddington) 
HisL  Ace.  of  we  Rise  wnd  Progress  of  the  Secession.) 

Division  of  the  Seceders  into  Burghers  and  Anti^mrghers. — The 
seceders  soon  split  among  themselves.  On  admission  to  the  privilege 
of  a  burgess  in  any  of  the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  the  following 
oath  was  required  to  be  taken  :  — - ''  I  protest  before  God  and  your 
lordships  that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  pre- 
sently professed  within  this  realm,  and  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof : 
I  sluul  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same,  to  my  life's  end,  renouncing 
the  Roman  religion  called  papistry."  Respecting  the  propriety  of 
this  oath,  the  ministers  of  the  secession  were  divided  in  opinion.  One 
party  maintained  that  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  taking  it,  inasmuch 
as  they  considered  the  established  church  as  professing  the  true  reli- 
gion, notwithstanding  the  faults  that  attached  to  it,  and  though  they 
had  seceded  from  it :  the  other  party  espoused  and  defended  the  oppo- 
site opinion.  A  separation,  in  consequence,  took  place  between  them 
in  1747:  the  former  party  being  named  burghers  ^  the  latter  anti" 
burghers.  The  two  parties  continued  separate  till  1820,  when  the 
burgess  oath  being  generally  dispensed  with,  or  abolished,  they  again 
united,  and  assumed  the  denomination  of  the  United  Associate  Synod 
of  the  Secession  Church.  The  associate  synod  now  comprises  19 
presbyteriesy  composed  of  334  congregationsi  with  an  equal  number 
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of  minitten,  tliere  being  no  collegiate  churches  belonging  to  the 
body,  —  (lb.) 

Number  of  Seeeders.  —  On  this  subject  we  have  no  staUstical  data 
for  forming  a  correct  opinion.  It  is  supposed  thati  at  an  averagCt  the 
number  of  members  or  communicants  belonging  to  each  congregation 
is  about  350,  exclusive  of  hearers,  not  communicants,  and  the  children 
of  communicants ;  and  that  these  two  exceed  the  number  of  members. 
Each  congregation  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  average  from  700  to 
750  members,  &c.  In  other  words,'  the  United  Secession  Churchy 
including  members,  hearers,  and  children  not  communicants,  may  em- 
brace a  population  of  about  260,000.  Some  congregations  —  those, 
for  example,  of  Broughton  Place  and  Bristo  Street  chapels,  Edinburgh 
—  consist  of  no  fewer  than  1,200  members,  exclusive  of  hearers  and 
children  not  communicants :  and  there  are  some  congregations  that 
are  even  larger.  Others,  particularly  those  in  an  incipient  state,  do 
not  exceed  100 ;  but  there  are  few  so  small.  The  synod  has  recently 
issued  a  schedule,  addressed  to  all  its  members,  requiring  information 
on  these  and  other  points.  In  addition  to  the  324  congregations  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  Secession  Church  maintains,  at  its  own  expense, 
no  fewer  than  50  missionary  stations  throughout  Scotland,  which  are 
supplied  with  sermons  either  every  Sunday,  or  twice  or  thrice  monthly ; 
the  number  of  such  stations  has  hitherto  been  annually  increasing. 
Including  the  numbers  that  attend  these  sermons,  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  persons  belonging  to  the  United  Associate  Synod  cannot  be 
under  300,000.  The  synod  abo  devotes  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
their  funds  (all  raised  by  subscription  or  church  collections  ^<  for  reli- 
gious purposes,")  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
In  addition  to  contributions  to  this  fund,  many  congregations,  particu- 
larly in  the  largest  towns  (that  of  Broughton  Place  chapel,  Edinburgh, 
for  example),  support  one  or  more  local  missionaries  at  their  own 
expense.  Of  the  exertions  made  by  this  numerous  and  respectable 
body  of  Christians  in  support  of  schools,  we  shall  speak  under  the 
proper  head.  —  (Report  of  the  Fund  of  (he  United  Aesociate  Synods 
1835.) 

Constitutunh  Sfc.^^The  exposition  previously  given  of  the  presby- 
terian  polity  applies  to  the  associate  synod.  They  have  lay-elder% 
kirk  sessions,  and  presbyteries ;  but,  instead  of  a  general  assembly, 
they  meet  in  synod  twice  a  year,  the  synod  being  their  supreme  courts 
They  abjure  patronage:  their  ministers  are  chosen  by  the  communi- 
cants of  each  congregation.  They  have  the  same  confession  of  faith, 
and  the  same  standards  as  the  established  church :  they  differ,  in  truth, 
from  that  church  chiefly  on  the  question  of  patronage  ;  and  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  stricter  'presbyterians  and  more  rigid  in  discipline ; 
they  disallow  any  connection  of  ecclesiastical  with  civil  rights,  as 
Erastian  and  unscriptund. 

Couree  of  Study  for  the  Ministry,  ^^The  course  of  study  in  the 
secession  church  is  very  neariy  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  esta- 
blishment. A  student,  previously  to  his  being  taken  on  trial  for  ad^ 
mission  to  the  theological  seminary,  requires  to  have  gone  through  the 
same  curriculum  of  study  as  has  been  already  described.    The  only 
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exception  is>  that  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  may  be  deferred  till 
after  commencing  the  study  of  divinity,  but  the  student  must  produce 
the  certificate  of  the  professor  of  that  science,  and  be  examined  as  to 
his  proficiency  in  it,  before  being  taken  on  trials  for  license.  An  examin- 
ation in  literature  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  an  inquiry  into  religious 
and  moral  character  by  the  presbytery,  always  precede  admission  to 
theological  study.  All  the  students  in  divinity  must  be  members  in  full 
communion.  The  secession  has  four  professors  of  divinity,  each 
giving  instruction  in  one  great  department  of  theological  science,  or 
explanatory  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  1.  The  professor 
of  biblical,  literature,  who  prelects  on  the  history,  evidences,  and 
general  principles  of  interpretation  ^of  the  sacred  books,  or  what  the 
Germans  call  HermeneuHcs.  2.  The  professor  of  exegetical  theology, 
who  gives  lectures,  and  conducts  examinations  on  the  more  important 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume, — particularly  on  the  doctrinal  epistles* 
The  course  of  the  present  professor  embraces  a  critical  exposition  of 
the  principal  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Hebrews.  S.  The 
professor  of  systematical  theology.  4.  The  professor  of  pastoral 
theology,  who  instructs  the  students  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  giving,  also,  an  abstract  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  The  term  of  study  is  five  years :  the  duration  of 
the  annual  session  two  months.  The  students  are  usually  from  five  to 
six  hours  a  day  in  the  class-room.  They  are  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  professors  of  biblical  literature  and  exegetical  theology  for  the 
first  two  years ;  and  the  professors  of  systematic  and  pastoral  theology 
for  the  three  last  years  of  their  course.  During  the  long  vacation  of 
10  months,  they  are  under  the  care  of  their  respective  presbyteries, 
who  call  them  before  them,  examine  them  as  to  their  progress  in  their 
studies,  and  hear  and  criticise  their  exercises.  The  course  of  trials 
and  examination  both  on  getting  license  and  on  induction  to  a  living, 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  established  church. — (^Communication 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown^  of  Edinburgh.) 

Stipends. — The  stipends  of  the  members  of  the  secession  church 
vary  from  70/.  a  year  to  450/. :  most  of  them  range  from  100/.  to  200/. ; 
and  we  shall  not  be  far  off  the  mark  if  we  take  150/.,  certainly  not  less 
than  ISO/.,  as  the  average.  In  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  stipend, 
the  minister  is  generally  fumbhed  with  a  dwelling-house.  None  of 
the  ministers  have,  or  ever  had,  a  legal  bond  securing  their  incomes. 

—{lb.) 

Original  Burff her  Associate  Synod.  —  When  the  burghers  and  anti- 
burghers  united,  several  congregations  of  the  former  declined  the 
coalition.  These  extend,  at  present,  to  four  presbyteries,  including 
44  congregations.  They  have  a  professor  of  divinity  for  themselves ; 
and  in  aU  their  leading  principles  are  identical  with  the  United  Asso-^ 
ciate  Synod,  of  which  we  have  now  given  an  account. — (The  Rev. 
John  Brown*s  Hist,  of  the  Secession.) 

Associate  Synod  of  Original  Seceders. — This  body  separated  from 
the  burgher  denomination  in  1806,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions 
held  by  the  latter  respecting  the  total  independence  and  incompatibi- 
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prodigiously  increased  the  number  of  Catholics.  The  last  bishop  of 
the  ancient  Catholic  hierarchy  (James  Beaton)  died  in  1603;  and 
it  was  not  till  1694<,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  pope 
appointed  another  bishop,  with  the  powers  of  Vicar  Apostolic  over  the 
Scotch  Catholic  church.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  regular 
succession  of  prelates.  Scotland  is  at  present  divided  in  three  dioceses, 
with  a  bbhop  to  each :  the  eastern  district,  the  western  district,  and 
the  northern  district.  The  eastern  district  contains  12  chapels,  with 
15  clei^ymen  :  the  western  district  20  chapels,  with  27  clergymen  : 
the  northern  district  23  chapels,  with  24  clergymen ;  making  altogether 
55  stated  places  of  worship,  and  66  clergymen.  But  this  statement 
communicates  very  inaccurate  ideas  as  to  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
Catholics,  inasmuch  as  the  priest  of  each  chapel  has  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  large  district  of  country,  often  50  miles  in  extent,  with 
subordinate  places  of  worship.  Almost  every  priest,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  itinerate. — (Catholic  Directory  for  Scotland,  IHSS.)  It  is 
supposed  that  the  whole  Catholic  population  of  Scotland  is  not  less 
than  140,000,  including  the  children  of  Catholic  parents.  The  Ca- 
tholics in  Glasgow  alone  amount  to  35,000 ;  in  Edinburgh  to  12,000. 
Of  the  income  of  the  Catholic  clergymen,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
account  They  have  no  fixed  incomes :  whatever  these  may  be  in 
amount,  they  are  derived  solely  from  the  contributions  of  their  flocks. 
'-^(Letter  from  the  Very  Rev,  Bishop  Carruthers  of  Edinburgh,) 

Education.  —  After  the  Reformation,  the  Catholics  destined  for  the 
church  were  compelled,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  to 
seek  education  in  foreign  parts.  For  this  purpose,  means  were  obtained 
to  form  small  seminaries  at  Paris,  Douay,  Valladolid,  Rome,  and  Ra- 
tisbon :  from  all  which  the  Scotch  Catholic  church  still  derives  some 
benefit  There  are,  for  example,  funds  sufficient  at  this  moment  at 
Paris  to  maintain  18  youths  during  their  course  of  education.  But 
within  the  last  hundred  years  Catholic  seminaries  have  been  established 
in  Scotland :  of  these  the  chief,  till  recently,  were  those  of  Lismore 
and  Aquhorties.  The  only  seminary  that  they  now  have  is  St.  Mary's 
College,  Blairs,  Kincardineshire,  'fhe  plan  of  education  comprises, 
along  with  the  more  elementary  branches,  Latin,  Greek,  French, — and 
Italian,  and  Spanish  if  required ;  poetry,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  philo- 
sophy in  all  its  branches,  and  divinity.  The  seminary  has  a  president, 
two  professors,  and  a  procurator.  Students  are  received  from  eleven 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  students  intended  for  the  church  are 
maintained  and  educated  gratis  after  the  first  year.  But  in  the  case 
of  young  men  studying  for  the  church,  the  seminary  at  Blairs  is,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  used  only  as  initiatory ;  the  student  going 
abroad  to  complete  his  education.  A  convent  (St  Margaret's)  was 
established  in  1835,  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh ;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  promote  the  education  of  young  ladies, — particularly  those  of 
the  higher  classes,  —  and  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the  sick.  Of 
the  ladies  or  nuns,  the  majority  are  foreigners ;  the  rest  Scotch.  In 
connection  with  the  convent,  a  separate  residence,  with  a  charity 
school  and  dispensary  annexed,  has  been  provided  in  the  Canongate, 
a  s  burb  of  Edinburgh.— (CaMo/ic  Directory  ut  suprd,) 
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But  for  reasons  similar  to  those  already  stated  (aniif  p*  2S4>.)  the 
number  of  churchmen,  as  compared  with  dissenters,  is  much  greater 
than  it  would  appear  to  be  from  this  account  of  the  number  of  con- 
gregations belonging  to  each.  Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  dissenters 
in  Scotland,  includ^g  the  Relief  Church,  may  amount  to  from  500^000 
to  520,000. 


Sect.  V.     Church  of  Ireland. 

The  Church  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  England,  is  Protestant  episco- 
pal.  It  was,  until  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalties'  Bill, 
under  the  control  of  four  archbishops,  one  for  each  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces, but  named  from  the  cities  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  in  which  the  archiepiscopal  sees  are  situated.  The  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  now  uniyersaUy  recognised  as  first  in  rank,  though  his 
right  to  that  station  was  long  disputed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
is  styled  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  is  styled  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Ireland ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  Frimate  and  Metropolitan  of  Munster ;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Connaught  The  four  archie- 
piscopal proyinces  are  subdivided  into  thirty-two  dioceses,  which  were 
consolidated  and  united  under  eighteen  bishops.  The  dioceses  in 
Armagh  province  are  those  of  Armagh  (held  by  the  archbishop), 
Clogher,  Meath,  Down  and  Connor  united,  Derry,  Raphoe,  Kilmore, 
Dromore,  and  Ardagh  united  to  Tuam.  There  are,  Uierefore,  seven 
bishops  in  this  province,  suffragan  to  the  Andibishop  of  Armagh*  The 
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province  of  Dublin  is  subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and 
Glandelagh  united,  Kildare,  Ossory,  and  Leighlin  and  Ferns  united. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  therefore  three  suffragan  bishops  under 
him.  The  province  of.Cashel  contains  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and 
Emly  united,  Limerick  united  with  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Waterford 
united  with  Lismore,  Cork  united  with  Ross,  Cloyne,  and  Kilialoe 
united  with  Kilfenora.  •  The  number  of  suffragan  bishops  in  this  pro- 
vince is  five.  The  province  of  Tuam  comprehends  the  dioceses  of 
Tuam,  Elphin,  Clonfert  united  with  Kilmacduagh,  and  Killala  united 
with  Achonry.  There  are,  therefore,  three  bishops  in  this  province 
suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

This  arrangement  has  been  considerably  altered  by  the  late  act  for 
regulating  the  established  church  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  hierarchy  is  to  consist  of  two  archbishops  only : 
those  of  Armagh  and  Dublin ;  the  two  others  being  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  bishops.  The  eighteen  suffragan  bishops  are  to  be  reduced, 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  dioceses,  to  ten,  five  under  each  archbishop. 
The  new  arrangement  is  to  be  effected  gradually  on  the  demise  of  the 
several  bishops  whose  sees  are  to  be  united  to  others.  When  com- 
pleted, the  ecclesiastical  division  of  Ireland  will  be  as  follows :  —  Ar- 
magh province,  containing  the  bishoprics  of  Meath ;  Derry  united  with 
Raphoe ;  Down  united  with  Connor  and  Dromore;  Kilmore  united  with 
Ardagh  and  Elphin ;  and  Tuam  united  with  Killala  and  Achonry : 
Dublin  province,  containing  the  bishoprics  of  Ossory,  united  with 
Leighlin  and  Ferns ;  Cashel  united  with  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lis- 
more ;  Cloyne  united  with  Cork  and  Ross ;  Kilialoe  united  with  Kil- 
fenora, Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh ;  and  Limerick  united  with  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe.  The  new  arrangement  has  already  taken  effect  with 
respect  to  the  six  bishoprics  of  Raphoe,  Ossory,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Clonfert  and  Killala,  in  consequence  of  the  demise  or  translation  of 
their  respective  bishops. 

The  income  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  is  derived  chiefly  from 
lands  let  upon  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  and  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  original  rent,  on  payment  of  a  fine  on  renewal,  fluctuating 
according  to  the  altered  value  of  land,  and  the  period  to  which  the 
renewal  is  to  extend.  The  income  of  the  whole  episcopal  establish- 
ment was  returned  to  parliament  as  amounting  to  151,128/.,  in  1831, 
which  will  be  reduced  to  82,953/1,  under  the  new  arrangements ;  leaving 
a  balance  of  68,175/.,  for  the  general  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  education.  The  management  of  the  fund  thus  created  is 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  upon  whom  the  receipt  of  the 
incomes  devolves  on  the  lapse  of  the  extinguished  sees.  The  Crown 
has  the  right  of  nomination  to  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics. 

The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  subordinate  to  the  bishops  are  the 
deans,  thirty-three  in  number,  all  presentative  by  the  Crown,  except 
those  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin;  and  of  Kildare, — who  are  elective 
by  their  respective  chapters, — and  of  Clonmacnois,  coUative  by  the 
bbhop  of  Meath.  Twenty-six  deans  have  cure  of  souls,  and  seven 
have  not.  The  deans  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin ;  Christ  Church,  Dublin  ; 
St  Canice,  Kilkenny ;  and  Lismore,  exercise  peculiar  jurisdictions, 
varying  in  each,   within  their  respective  deaneries.    The  dean  is 
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oonsidered  to  be  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporatioDS,  called 
chapters,  being  a  kind  of  council  to  aid  the  bishop  in  the  government 
of  his  diocese.     Three  dioceses — Meath,  Kilmore,  and  Ardagh-— 
are  without  chapters ;  in  lieu  of  which  there  is  a  synod,  consisting  of 
all  the  beneficed  clergymen,  in  which  the  archdeacon  presides.     The 
chapters  and  synods  are  corporate  bodies,  and  use  a  common  seal. 
The  chapters  are  thirty  in  number ;  and  though  all  have  a  general 
similarity  of  constitution,  each  is  marked  by  some  special  peculiarity. 
Their  component  members  are  the  precentors  or  chanters,  originally 
intended  to  have  charge  over  the  singing  men :  their  number  is  twenty- 
six  —  seventeen  with  cure  of  souls,  and  nine  without  cure :  they  are 
all  appointed  by  their  respective  bishops,  except  the  precentor  of 
Christ  Church,  who  is  nominated  by  the  Crown.     The  next  members 
are  the  chancellors,  who  have  no  special  duty  :  they  are  twenty-two ; 
—  fifteen   having  cure  of  souls,  and  seven  being  without  cure  —  all 
appointed  by  the  bishops,  except  that  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  who 
is  nominated  by  the  Crown.     The  treasurers  are  also  twenty-two ;  -^ 
sixteen  with  cure  of  souls,  and  six  without  cure  :  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  of  the  precentors  and  chancellors.    The 
archdeacons  are  thirty-four  in  number —  all  appointed  by  the  bishops. 
There  are  two  provosts  belonging  to  cathedral  churches ;  but  they 
have  no  official  duties,  cure  of  souls,  or  spiritual  jurisdiction.     Besides 
the  subordinate  dignitaries  now  recited,  the  chapters  have  other  mem- 
bers called  prebendaries,  who  have  no  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  take 
part  in  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  cathedrals :  their 
number  is  180.     There  are  also  in  twelve  of  the  cathedral  churches 
certun  subordinate  bodies,  consisting  of  5  canons,  59  vicars  choral, 
and  15  choristers,  whose  office  is  connected  with  the  performance  of 
the  church  music. 

There  is  but  one  instance  of  a  territorial  exemption  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  —  the  Lordship  of  Newry ;  the  proprietor  of  which  holds 
his  spiritual  court,  and  grants  marriage  licenses  and  probates  of  wills, 
under  the  seal  of  the  religious  house  to  which  the  lordship  belonged 
before  the  Reformation. 

The  dioceses  are  divided  into  parishes  which  are  in  the  spiritual 
charge  of  clergymen  in  full  orders,  called  rectors  and  vicars.  They 
derive  their  incomes  chiefly  from  tithe ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
— great  and  small ;  the  former  derived  from  corn  of  every  kind,  hay 
ftad  wool ;  the  latter  from  flax,  hemp,  garden  produce,  and,  in  some 
cases,  potatoes ;  but  by  another  and  more  general  explanation  of  these 
terms,  two  thirds  of  the  tithe  of  corn,  hay,  and  wool,  constitute  the 
great  tithe,  and  the  remaining  third  the  small  tithe  of  a  parish  :  the 
former  is  considered  the  property  of  the  rector,  the  latter  of  the  vicar. 
Latterly,  a  new  order  of  parochial  clergy  has  been  introduced  into 
the  church,  under  the  name  of  perpetual  curates,  who  have  charge  of 
&  portion  of  a  parish  specially  allotted  to  them,  the  tithe  of  which 
they  receive.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  incumbent, of  the  remain-^ 
ing  portion  of  the  parish,  and  hold  their  situations  for  life ;  thus  dif- 
fering from  assistant  curates,  who  are  appointed  occasionally  at  the 
will  of  the  incumbent,  from  whom  they  receive  a  fixed  annual  salary 

VOL.  II.  X 
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It  appears  from  the  late  report  on  the  Irish  Church,  that  the  number 
of  parishes,  including  perpetual  curacies,  is  2,405,  of  which  2»348 
have  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls,  and  57  have  not,  being  either 
wholly  impropriate,  or  tithe  free.  But  these  are  not  held  each  by  a 
separate  incumbent.  On  the  contrary,  so  many  of  them  are  com- 
bined into  unions,  consisting  of  two  or  more  parishes,  that  the  number 
of  incumbents  amounts  only  to  1,385.  Of  these  benefices,  4*78  are 
unions,  and  907  single  parishes.  Unions  are  of  two  kinds — permanent 
and  temporary.  A  permanent  union  may  be  constituted  by  act  of 
pariiament,  by  charter,  by  act  of  council,  or  by  prescription.  The 
temporary  unions  are  made  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  and  cease 
on  the  demise  of  the  incumbents  for  whose  benefit  they  were  created. 
The  parochial  clergy  derive  part  of  their  income  from  glebe  land. 
attached  to  their  respective  benefices.  The  total  quantity  of  glebe 
land  amounts  to  91,137  acres,  from  which  if  a  twentieth  part  be  de- 
ducted as  unprofitable,  there  will  remain  86,581  acres  of  profitable 
land ;  which  if  equally  apportioned  among  the  benefices  would  give 
an  average  of  62  acres  to  each  incumbent  But  it  is  very  unequally 
distributed,  hf  much  the  greater  quantity  of  it  lying  in  the  northern 
province  of  Armagh.  Most  of  the  glebes  are  furnished  with  manses 
or  glebe  houses,  built  partly  by  a  donation  of  money  from  the  board 
of  First  Fruits ;  partly  by  loan  from  the  same  source,  and  partly  at 
the  cost  of  the  incumbent,  repayable  by  instalments  from  his  succes- 
sors. In  cities  'and  towns  the  parochial  clergy  are  paid,  in  lieu  of 
tithe,  by  ministers'  money,  which  is  an  assessment  on  every  house  of 
a  certain  value,  estimated  according  to  the  mnount  of  rent  paid. 

The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  subject  to  certain  deduc- 
tions.   These  are,  first  fruits,  payments  towards  diocesan  and  parochial 
schools,  repairs  of  certain  parts  of  the  churches,  and  repairs  of  glebe 
houses.    The  first  fruits  were  designed  to  be  the  amount  of  the  first 
year's  income  of  every  benefice,  payable  by  the  new  incumbent  in 
four  annual  instalments,  and  intended  to  be  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  especially  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches  and  glebe 
houses,  and  the  purchase  of  glebe  land.    But  as  the  amount  on  each 
parish  was  rated  according  to  assessments,  made  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  1.,  which  have  never  since  been  altered, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinarv  increase  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  the  impost  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  late  acts  for  regulating  church  property.     The 
diocesan  schools  were  to  be  maintained  by  annual  contributions  from 
the  bishop  and  the  beneficed  clergy :  the  particulars  are  8pecifi^d  in 
the  statement  relative  to  those  schools.     The  levy  drawn  from  this 
source  is  also  little  more  than  nominal.    The  parochial  schools  ace 
supposed  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  stipend  from  the  incumbent, 
which  is  estimated  by  custom  at  two  pounds  per  annum.    In  many 
cases  this  has  not  been  paid.     Every  incumbent  is  bound  to  keep  his 
glebe  house  in  tenantable  order;  to  enforce  which  regulation,  the 
bishop  appoints  a  certain  number  of  temporary  officers  under  the 
name  of  rural  deans,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  several  parishes 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  to  report  to  him  upon  the  state 
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of  the  cburcbes  and  of  the  glebe  houses.  The  churches  were  here- 
tofore kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
The  new  ecclesiasticai  regulations  have  transferred  this  duty  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commissionersy  who  are  authorised  to  appropriate  to  this 
purpose  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  incomes  of  the  extinguished  sees, 
and  other  revenues  in  their  hands. 

The  total  amount  of  the  income  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Protestant  episcopal  church,  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1831, 
was  returned  to  parliament  as  follows :  — 

£ 
Arehbishopi  and  bithopt  -  -  -  -     151 1 128 

1>euis  and  chiqtten  ...  .         1,043 

£oonomy  estates  of  cathedrals         .  .  -       11,056 

Other  subordinate  corporations  -  -       10,526 

Dignities  (not  epsMopid)  and  prebends^  without  eure  of  souk  S4,48S 
G1«be  lands  •  ...       92,000 

Tithes  -  ...    555,000 

Ministers*  money  -  -  -  -       10,300 

Total  865,535 

There  seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  income  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  given  above  is  below  the  truth.  It  prin- 
cipally consists  of  the  rent  of  lands  let  on  lease,  or  rather  on  leases 
renewable  by  fine.  The  total  extent  of  land  belonging  to  the  different 
sees  has  been  returned  to  parliament,  at  about  670,000  (669,274^ 
acres.  Now  we  have  seen,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  (Vol.  i. 
p.  541.),  that  the  average  rental  of  Ireland  may  be  estimated  at  about 
13«.  6cf.  an  acre ;  and  assuming  the  church  estates  to  be  only  of  a 
medium  quality,  which  they  are  believed  to  exceed,  they  should,  on 
this  hypothesis,  be  worth  452,250/.  a  year.  But  supposing  that,  owing 
to  the  defective  system  under  which  they  are  occupied,  they  only  pro- 
duce 6«.  an  acre ;  still,  even  at  that  low  rate,  their  gross  rental  would 
amount  to  201,000^  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
episcopal  and  glebe  lands,  if  properly  managed,  would  afford  a  re- 
venue more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  entire  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  odious  impost  of  tithes. 

We  abo  incline  to  think  that  the  amount  of  tithe  given  in  the  above 
statement  is  considerably  underrated.  The  reader  will  find  in  a  note 
below  a  statement,  given  by  Mr.  Griffiths  the  engineer,  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  tithe,  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  'sub- 
ject. It  can  of  course,  however,  be  regarded  only  as  an  approxima- 
tion.* 

*  Ireland  it  divided  into  4  archbishoprics,  23  bishoprics,  3,450  parishes ;  and  con- 
tains 20,400,000  sUtute  acres. 

There  are  1,422  beneficed  clergymen ;  1,539  parishes  under  the  Compontion  Act, 
ud  911  parishes  not  under  the  Compontion  Act. 
Gfnss  amount  of  the  composition  for  those  parishes  which  have  £        ;   d, 

compounded  for  tithe  -  -  -       442,419     0    O 

Average  amount  of  the  composition  for  tithe  in  those  parishes 

vhieh  hart  compounded  -  -  •  -  287     9    6 
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Sect.  VI.     Irish  Dissenters^  Roman  Catholics^  PreAyierians^  Sfc* 

1.  7%€  Raman  Catholic  Church, — The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchjr 
consists  of  four  archbishops,  the  same  in  name  and  provincial  rank, 
as  those  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  twenty- three  bishops.  Eight 
of  the  bishops — Ardagh,  Clogher,  Deny,  Down  and  Connor,  Dro- 
more,  Kilmore,  Meath  and  Raphoe — are  suffragan  to  Armagh.  Dub- 
lin has  but  three  suffragans — Kildare  and  Leighlin  united.  Ferns  and 
Ossory.  Six  are  suffragan  to  Cashel,  namely,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
usually  called  the  bishop  of  Kerry,  Cloyne  and  Ross,  Cork,  Killaloe, 
Limerick,  Waterford '  and  Lismore.  Tuam  has  four  suffragans  — 
Achonry,  Clonfert,  Killalla,  and  Galway.  The  bishop  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora,  is  alternately  suffragan  to  the 
archbishops  of  Tuam  and  CasheL  The  wardenship  of  Galway,  here- 
tofore an  exempt  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the  triennial  visitation 
of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  has  been  lately  erected  into  a  bishopric 
under  its  former  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop, 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect  a  vicar  capitular,  who  exercises  spiritual 
jurisdiction  during  the  vacancy.  They  also  nominate  one  of  their 
own  body,  or  sometimes  a  stranger,  as  successor  to  the  vacancy,  in 
whose  favour  they  postulate  or  petition  the  pope.  The  bishops  of  the 
province  also  present  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons  to 
the  pope.  The  new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from  among  this  latter 
number.  But  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the  cardinals  who 
constitute  the  congregation  de  propaganda  Jide.  Their  nomination  is 
submitted  to  the  pope,  by  whom  it  is  usually  confirmed.  In  cases  of 
old  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop  nominates  a  coadjutor,  to  discharge 
the  episcopal  duties  in  his  stead.  His  recommendation  is  almost  in- 
variably attended  to.  The  object  of  his  choice  is  appointed  and  con- 
secrated, and  takes  his  title  from  some  oriental  diocese  which  he 
relinquishes  on  succeeding  to  the  diocese  in  which  he  acts.  As  long  as 
he  retains  the  oriental  title,  he  is  styled  a  bishop  in  partibus  infideUum^ 
or  more  usually,  a  bishop  in  partibus.  The  emoluments  of  a  bishop 
arise  from  his  parish, — which  is  generally  the  best  in  the  diocese^ — 


Average  proportion  of  the  composition  for  tithe  to  1/.  sterling 

in  the  value  of  the  land  -  -  -  O     \     2\ 

According  to  the  bc»t  data  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  and 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  land  of  Ireland, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  tiie  gross  annual  value  of  the  land  of 
Ireland,  rated  at  a  moderate  rent,  may  be  about         -  -  12,715,578     O    0 

Rating  the  average  amount  of  the  tithe  at  i«.  S\^  in  the  pound 
sterling  of  the  value  of  the  land,  it  would  appear  that  the  gross 
amount  of  tithe  of  Ireland  would  be  -  -       821,214167 

if  all  the  lands  of  Ireland  were  liable  to  tithe,  which  is  not 
the  case ;  consequently  the  total  amount  is  less  than  that  sum. 

If  we  take  the  average  amount  of  the  compositions  for  those 
parishes  which  have  compounded,  and  multiply  that  sum  by 
2,450,  the  total  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland,  we  shall  have 
the  sum  of  -  -  -  -  -       704,313  15    6 

This  is  probably  tlie  nearest  approximation  to  the  tnie  amount  of  the  tithe  of 

Ireland  which  our  present  data  will  admit  of.     (7fA  Fefrmcny,  1832.) 
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ftom  licenses,  and  from  the  cathedraticum.  Licenses  are  dispensa- 
tions from  the  publication  of  banns  in  cases  of  marriage.  They  vary- 
in. amount  from  5s*  to  liL,  and  occasionally  more,  according  to  the  cir- . 
CHimstances  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  as  the  dislike  to  a  previ- 
ous public  announcement  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  very  prevalent, 
the  income  from  this  source  is  considerable.  The  cathedraticum  is 
an  annual  sum  varying  from  2/.  to  10/.,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
parish,  paid  by  the  incumbent  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  epis- 
copal dignity. 

Every  diocese  has  a  dean,  appointed  by  the  cardinal  in  Rome,  who 
has  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Ireland,  and  is  called  the . 
cardinal  protector.    It  has  also  an  archdeacon  appointed  by  the  bishop. 
Bodi  these  dignities  are  merely  nominal,  without  either  jurisdiction  or 
emolument. 

The  incumbents  of  parishes  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bbhop.  If 
regularly  collated,  or  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  benefice  for  three 
years,  they  cannot  be  dispossessed,  except  for  misconduct ;  otherwise 
they  are  removable  at  pleasure.  A  i^oUation  is  a  written  nomination 
by  the  bishop.  Coadjutors,  or  parish. curates,  are  abo  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  and  removable  by. him  at  pleasure.  The  income  of  the 
parochial  clergy  arises  from  various  sources,  all  voluntary.  The 
Easter  and  Christmas  dues  consist  of  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  head 
of  every  family  in  consideration  of  the  spiritual  instructions  given  to 
it.  In  country  parishes  it  is  generally  1^.  at  each  festival,  but  is  al- 
ways expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  the  parishioner.  Marriage  fees  are  another  source  of  income. 
They  are  generally  fixed  at  i0s*6d^  butT increase  in  proportion  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  collection  is 
often  made  by  the  friends  of  the  young  couple,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
officiating  clergyman.  The  fee  for  baptisms  is  25. 6dL  A  small  sum 
is  sometimes  given  for  visiting  the  sick.  Masses  are  paid  for  at  rates 
from  2«.  upwards.  The  opulent  parishioners  abo  send  presents  of 
com,  hay,  and  other  agricultural  produce  to  their  clergyman,  and 
generally  take  care  that  his  turf  shall  be  cut,  his  grain  reaped,  and 
his  grass  mowed,  without  expense  to  himself.  Stations  are  half-yearly 
meetings  at  places  appointed  by  the  parish  priest,  where  he  hears  con- 
fessions, adminbters  communion,  and  catechises.  A  dinner  b  pre- 
pared for  him  in  every  house  at  which  he  holds  a  station.  The 
customary  stipend  of  a  curate  b  the  third  part  of  the  general  receipts 
of  the  parish. 

Monasteries  and  convents  are  numerous.  Many  of  these  institu- 
tions derive  considerable  funds  from  voluntary  donations.  The  nun- 
neries are  supported  partly  by  the  sums  paid  by  those  who  take  the 
vows  in  them,  for  which  from  300/.  to  4<X)L  b  usually  given,  and 
partly  from  the  annual  fees  or  pensions  paid  for  the  education  of 
the  daughters  of  respectable  Roman  Catholics.  The  income  derived 
from  this  latter  source  b  very  considerable. 

2.  Presbyterian  Church. — The  general  government  of  the  Pres- 
bjTterian  and  other  Protestant  dbsenting  churches  is  modelled  upon 
that  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  spiritual  affairs  of  every  con- 
gr^ation  are  superintended  by  a  minbter,  aided  in  matters  of  finance 
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and  discipline  by  lay  elders.  The  xninisteTS  of  a  certain  Dumber  of 
neighbouring  congregations  form  a  presbytery,  of  which  lay  elders 
also  constitute  a  part  Each  presbytery  is  governed  by  a  moderator 
chosen  from  the  ministers  of  its  congregations,  vho  hold  stated  meet- 
ings four  times  a  year.  Representatives  chosen  by  these  presbyteries 
form  the  ruling  body  of  the  church.  It  is  called  the  synod ;  its  pre- 
sident being  a  nunister  chosen  annually  under  the  name  of  moderator. 
There  are  two  principal  synods  in  Ireland — the  synod  of  Ulster,  and 
the  seceding  synod.  The  synod  of  Ulster  comprises  15  presbyteries, 
composed  of  235  congregations,  comprehending  407,1 15  souls.  The 
seceding  synod,  so  called  because  it  withdrew  from  the  synod  of  Ulster 
on  account  of  differences  in  matters  of  discipline,  but  more  properly 
designated  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  comprises  nine  pres- 
byteries and  126  congregations.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  pres- 
bytery of  Antrim,  which  difiers  from  the  preceding  bodies  in  essential 
points  of  doctrine,  containing  10  congregations ;  the  synod  of  Munster, 
10  congregations ;  and  the  reformed  presbytery,  20  congregations. 

The  incomes  of  the  ministers  are  derived  from  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  congregations,  the  payment  of  the  seats  or  pews  in 
their  places  of  worship,  fees  incident  to  marriages  and  baptisms,  and 
the  Regium  Donum.  This  latter  is  an  annual  grant  of  public  money 
in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  King  William  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  1690,  and  was 
placed  on  a  more  enlarged  and  permanent  basis  about  the  year  1790. 
The  payments  from  it  are  made  according  to  a  threefold  classification, 
originally  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  the  voluntary  stipend 
previously  enjoyed  by  the  minister ;  those  receiving  the  largest  vo- 
luntary stipend  being  placed  in  the  first  class  of  the  Regium  Donum. 
In  the  synod  of  Ulster,  the  ministers  of  the  first  class,  65  in  number, 
receive  each  a  stipend  of  100/.  Irish  currency,  from  this  source.  Those 
of  the  second  class,  70  in  number,  70/L  Irish ;  and  those  of  the  third 
class,  100  in  number,  50/.  Irish.  The  payments  to  the  seceding  synod 
are  regulated  according  to  the  same  principle  of  classification,  but  at 
lower  rates  of  payment ;  the  stipends  being  for  the  three  classes,  con- 
taining respectively  45,  73,  and  8  congregations,  70/.,  50L,  and  iOL 
of  the  same  currency.  In  cases  of  age  or  infirmity,  the  constituted 
minister  appoints  an  assistant  approved  of  by  the  congregation,  whom 
he  usually  pays  by  allowing  him  that  part  of  his  stipend  arising  from 
voluntary  contributions,  retaining  to  himself  the  Regium  Donum. 
The  total  number  of  Presbyterian  meeting  houses  of  every  descrip* 
tion  is  452. 

3.  Numbers  belonging  to  the  different  Sects  in  Ireland, — Consider- 
ing the  atrocious  nature  of  the  penal  laws  by  which  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  long  oppressed,  and  that,  notwithstanding  their  relax* 
ation,  they  continued,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  to  be  regarded 
by  those  in  authority  as  a  degraded  caste  unworthy  to  fill  any  office 
of  power  or  emolument,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  their  num- 
bers would  have  been  materially  diminished,  compared  at  least  with 
the  adherents  of  other  and  more  favoured  sects.  But  such  has  not 
been  the  case.  On  the  contrary',  the  unmerited  persecution  to  which 
the  Catholics  have  been  exposed  seems  to  have  attached  them  the 
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more  to  tbe  faith  of  their  ancestors ;  and,  instead  of  declining,. they 
have  gained  ground  vastly,  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  relation 
to  others.    It  may  be  truly  said  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  — 

Per  damnA  per  cndes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes,  animuraque  ferro. 

According  to  Sir  William  Petty,  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  1676, 
amounted  to  1,100,000,  of  whom  800,000  were  Catholics,  and  300,000 
Protestants.*  The  revolutionary  struggle  that  soon  after  took  place, 
and  the  migration  of  Catholics  by  which  it  was  followed,  and  which 
was  further  promoted  by  the  enactment  of  the  penal  laws,  seem  to 
have  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  proportion  of  Catholics.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  return  made  to  Parliament  in  17S1,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  as  follows :  — 


Ulster       ... 

Leinster 

MuQCter    ... 

Connaught 

FrotertaaU. 

CiAboUcs. 

Both. 

360.630'! 
21 ,604  J 

158,028" 
447,916 
482,044 
221,780 

1,309,768 

2,01 1,21 9t 

But,  since  this  epoch,  a  very  decided  change  has  progressively 
taken  place  in  the  proportions  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The 
increase  of  population  in  Ireland  since  1780  has,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (VoL  u  pp.  435,  &c),  been  more  rapid  than  in  either  England 
or  Scotland ;  and  this  increase  having  principally  taken  place  Id  the 
country,  the  population  of  which  was,  in  most  parts,  essentially 
Catholic,  the  adherents  of  the  latter  faith  are,  at  present,  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  Protestants  in  the  proportion  of  4^2  to  I,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  established  church  as  7 }  to  1 ! 

These  results  have  been  deduced  from  the  following  table,  drawn 
up  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  re- 
ligious and  other  iDstruction  in  Ireland :  — 

Table  eihibiting  the  Number  of  Members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  other  Protestant  IMssenters  respectively  in 
caeh  PMTinoe  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  whole  Kingdom,  in  1834. 


Irdand. 

• 

McmlMfs 

Eitab. 

Church. 

Roman 
CathoUct. 

Preiby- 
terUuu. 

Other 

Proteitant 
DiMenterf. 

TbUlof 
■U  sects. 

Prorince  of  Armagh 
Dublin 
Cashel 
Tuam 

517,722 

177,930 

111,813 

44,599 

1,955,123 
1,063,681 
2,220,340 
1,188,568 

638,073 

2,517 

966 

800 

15,823 

3,162 

2,454 

369 

3,126,741 
1,247,290 
2,335,573 
1,234,336 

Total  Population  of  Ireland 

852,064 

6,427,712 

642,356  1    21,808 

7,943,940 

The  statements  now  laid  before  the  reader  disclose  the  principal 
sources  of  those  religious  disputes  by  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long 

*  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  p.  114.  cd.1719. 

f  Newenham  on  the  Circumstances  of  Ireland,  Appendix*  p.  1S« 
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agitated  and  disgraced.     She  is  the  only  Eoropean  country  in 
the  religion  of  a  small  minority  of  the  population  has  been  exdosively 
endoweni-and  made  the  state  religion.   This  preposterous  arrangement 
subverts  every  principle  usually  allied  in  defence  of  an  establish- 
ment   Its  object,  as  stated  by  Drs.  Warburton  and  Paley,  and  as 
implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  is  to  furnish  religious  instmo- 
tion  and  consolation  to  the  bulk  of  die  population,  and  especially  to 
the  lower  classes,  many  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to  be  so  poor  as  to 
be  unable  to  furnish  it  for  themsdves.     In  Ireland,  however,  the 
adherents  of  the  Established  Church  do  not  exceed  one  ninth  pari  of 
the  population  ;  and  this  small  minority  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  could,  without  difficulty,  supply  themselves 
with  religious  instruction.     But  while* we  have  amply  and,  indeed, 
lavishly  provided  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  rich  and  ihefrWf  "we 
have  altogether  neglected  those  of  the  poor  and  the  nutnyf   We  leave 
the  clergy  of  the  Catholics,  that  is,  of  more  than  five  sixths  of  the 
people,  without  any  countenance  from  government,  to  depend  for 
support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks,  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  poorest  and  most  depressed  peasantry  of  any  in 
Europe.     Nor  is  this  all.     The  Catholic  population  have  not  merely 
been  left  to  provide  themselves  with  religious  instructors,  but  they 
have  actually  been  compelled,  down  to  this  very  moment,  to  pay 
tithes;  that  is,  to  make  over  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
farms  and  potato  gardens  to  the  established  clergy,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  possess  all  the  estates  and  glebe  lands  that  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Catholic  clergy  !     Can  we  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  at 
the  rooted  dislike  and  hostility  evinced  by  the  Catholic  population  to 
the  Established  Church  ?     They  look  upon  it  not  merely  as  heretical^ 
but  as  the  badge  of  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  England,  and  as 
being  bottomed  on  injustice  and  oppression.     The  abolition  of  tithe, 
and  the  reform  of  the  Church,  might  lessen  the  dislike  to  it ;  but  the 
grand  objection  to  it  is  one  of  principle.     So  long  as  it  exists,  it  must 
produce  a  sense  of  degradation  and  of  unfair  treatment  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  superiority  and  preference  on  the  other.     A  minority 
may  submit  without  much  reluctance  to  see  the  same  privileges  con- 
ferred on  a  minority  that  they  enjoy;  but  it  is  a  contradiction  and  an 
absurdity  to  imagine  that  a  decisive  majority  should  ever  willingly 
submit  to  be  deprived  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  minority.  A  distinc- 
tion of  this  sort  is  at  variance  with  every  principle  on  which  society 
is  founded :  and,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  up,  it  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  violent  animosities. 

"  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  in  discussing  the  ecclesiastical  state 
of  Ireland,  that  the  objections  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  that  country  are  not  of  more  or  less ;  that  they 
would  not  be  removed  by  the  abolition  of  a  few  bishoprics,  or  the 
paring  down  of  a  few  benefices ;  but  that  they  lie  against  its  very 
existence,  —  against  the  principle  of  making  a  public  provision  in 
Ireland  for  the  clergy  of  the  small  minority,  so  long  as  the  clergy 
of  the  large  majority  is  left  wholly  destitute  of  aid  from  public 
funds.  No  improvements  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  Established 
Church,  in  the  distribution  of  its  revenues,  or  the  discipline  of  its 
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clergy,  tend  to  lessen  the  sense  of  grievance  arising  from  this  source : 
the   objection  is  of  principle^  not  of  degree ;  and  nothing  short  of 
perfect  equality  in  the  treatment  of  all  religious  sects  will  satisfy  the 
persons  whose  discontent  springs  from  this  source.     The  effect  of  the 
preference  in  question  is,  that  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  are  more  or  less  alienated  from  the  government,  the  author  of 
their  wrong,  and  are  filled  with  jealousy  and  ill-will  towards  the 
more  favoured  Protestants.  This  feeling  is  the  stronger,  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  sect  in  Ireland,  and  have,  therefore, 
the  better  claim  on  the  consideration  of  government.    In  England, 
where  their  number  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
entire  population,  they  defer  to  those  superior  claims  for  public  sup- 
port which  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  so  fond  of  resting 
on  —  the  numerical  preponderance  of  their  persuasion ;  but  in  Ireland, 
six  and  a  half  millions  out  of  eight  millions  naturally  feel  that  they 
have  at  least  as  good  a  right  as  any  other  sect  to  any  endowment  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  which  may  be  at  the  command  of  the  state."* 
For  these  and  other  reasons  that  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  preferences  that  have  hitherto  ex- 
isted in  Ireland  in  religious  matters  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that 
all  denominations  of  Christians  ought  to  meet  with  equal  favour  and 
plt>tection  from  the  state.   Consistently,  with  this  principle,  we  should 
either  endow  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  we 
should  leave  the  clergy  of  the  one  and  the  other  to  depend  alike  on 
the  voluntary  principle.      If  there  is  to  be  only  one   endowed   or 
favoured  sect  in  Ireland,  common  sense  would  say  that  the  Catholic 
ought  to  have  the  preference.     But  its  adherents  will  be  satisfied  if 
they  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favoured  of  the  other 
sects ;  and  this  much  cannot  be  denied  them  without  subverting  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  justice  and  of  political  expediency. 

The  absence  of  religious  disturbances  and  animosities  in  Prussia, 
the  United  States,  and  in  cUl  countries,  in  short,  where  the  adherents 
of  different  sects  enjoy  an  equality  of  privileges,  and  their  continued 
prevalence  in  Ireland,  practically  demonstrate  the  viciousness  of  the 
policy  maintained  in  the  latter.  Surely,  then,  it  is  high  time  that  an 
end  were  made  of  a  system  productive  of  such  results ;  and  that 
that  equal  justice  were  at  length  dealt  out  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
the  people,  which  Sir  John  Davies,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  de- 
clared to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  **  The  Irish," 
said  he,  **  will  gladly  continue  without  defection,  or  adhering  to  any 
other  lord  or  king,  as  long  as  they  may  be  protected  and  justly 
governed,  without  oppression  on  the  one  side,  or  impunity  on  the 
other ;  for  there  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sunne  that  doth  love 
equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the  Irish;  or  will  rest  better 
satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof,  although  it  bee  against  them- 
selves ;  so  as  they  may  have  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  law, 
when  uppon  just  cause  they  do  desire  it."  t 

*  See  the  Taluable  work  of  G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  on  VUiurhancea  in  Ireland,  p. 35 1. 

f  Daries'  Diseoverie  of  the  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued, 
p.«8S.  ed.  1747.  . 
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PART    V, 

MISCELLANEOUS  PARTICULAB& 

CHAPTER  I.  —  Establishments  for  Public  Education. 

Sect.  I.    JEduaUum  in  England  and  Wales, 

No  public  or  general  provision  has  ever  been  made  in  England  for 
the  education  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  —  AH  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way  has  been  the  work  of  benevolent  individuals 
and  associations ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  has  been  effected 
within  the  present  century  by  their  exertions.     Still,  however,  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement.     The  different  associations  act  fre* 
quently  on  contradictory  principles ;  and  being  necessarily  confined 
to  towns  and  populous  districts,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
children  of  the  agricultural  classes  are  yet  either  entirely  without 
the  means  of  school  instruction,  or  are  but  very  indifferently  supplied 
with  it   Supposing,  however,  that  charity  schools  were  as  extensively 
introduced  as  national  ones  ought  to  be,  and  that  they  were  fur- 
nished with  equally  good  masters,  —  neither  of  which  suppositions 
is  of  a  sort  likely  to  be  realised,  —  stiU  they  are  not  without  some 
very  weighty  drawbacks.     Something  of  degradation  always  attaches 
to  the  idea  of  being  educated  at  a  school  supported  either  wholly  or 
in  part  by  voluntary  subscriptions.     Those  who  send  their  children 
to  such  schools,  and  even  the  children  themselves,  cannot  but  feel 
that  they  are  admitted  to  them  only  because  they  are,  in  some  de» 
gree,  paupers,  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  others  for  what  they  cannot 
obtain  for  themselves;  and  this  feeling  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
that  sense  of  independence,  of  moral  dignity,  and  self-respect,  for 
the  want  of  which  the  best  education  cannot  fully  compensate.    In 
other  respects,  too,  the  charity  system  is  open  to  various  objections* 
Mr.  Malthus  has  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  it  is  a  national  disgrace  to 
England  that  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  be  left 
to   Sunday  and  other  schools,  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
individuals,  who  may  give  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  them  what- 
ever bias  they  please.*    We  are  disposed  to  concur,  with  but  little 
qualification,  in  this  opinion.   The  attention  of  the  legislature  cannot, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  be  too  early  or  earnestly  directed  to  this  subject 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  and  security  of  the 
public    The  experience  of  ScotUnd,  Prussia,  the  United  States,  and 
various  other  countries,  is  decisive  as  to  the  vast  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  well  contrived  system  of  national 

«  Essay  on  Population,  5tb  ed.  toI.  iiL  p.  204. 
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education  —  a  system  that  should  bring  education  to  the  door,  as  it 
'vercy  of  the  poor  man,  and  supply  individuals  of  all  classes  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  really  goodand  useful  instruction  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Various  charity  schools  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poor 
were  founded  at  different  periods  between  1690  and  1780 ;  but  it  was 
not  till  about  the  latter  epoch  that  the  desultory  efforts  of  benevolent 
individuals  began  to  be  systematised,  and  that  exertions  were  made 
on  a  large  scale,  to  procure  for  the  poor  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
elementary  instruction. 

At  present  the  primary  instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  principally  suppUed  through, — 1.  Sunday-schools ;  2.  National 
schoob ;  and  3.  British  and  foreign  schools. 

1.  Sunday  Schools. — These  excellent  institutions,  which  have  con- 
tributed essentially  to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes,  were 
projected  by,  and  owe  their  origin  to,  the  sagacity  and  active  benevo* 
lence  of  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  a  printer  of  Gloucester.    Mr.  Raikes 
established  Sunday  schools  in  Gloucester  in  1781  and  1782.    The 
plan  was  soon  after  patronised  by  Dr.  Barrington,  then  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,   and   by  many  other   reverend  and  learned  individuals. 
Though  still  capable  of  much  extension,  it  has  been  eminently  sue* 
cessful ;  and  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which,  at  the  outset,  no 
one  could  have  anticipated.     The  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  prin« 
ciples  and  duties  of  religion,  and  are  taught  to  read  and  write ;  they 
consist  of  adults  as  well  as  children.     The  meetings  are  generally  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday ;  so  that,  while  they  supply  valuable  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor,  they  do  not  encroach  on  their  employments,  but 
make  that  time  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  would 
otherwise  be,  most  probably,  wasted  in  idleness  or  dissipation.     Ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  there  were  in  En^and  and  Wales,  in 
1833,  no  fewer  than  16,828  Sunday  schools,  attended  by  1,548,890 
childreu  and  adults ;   of  these,  6,247  schools,  attended  by  750,107 
children  and  adults,  were  established  by  dissenters. 

2.  NationcU  Schools.  —  Under  this  term  is  comprehended  a  great 
number  of  schools,  both  new  and  old,  conducted  under  what  is  termed 
the  national  system.  This  system  originated  in  the  efforts  of  various 
district  sccieties,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Bell,  of  Madras,  to  the  government  of  the  existing  paro- 
chial free  schools.  In  1811  the  different  district  societies  were 
incorporated  as  members  of  a  central  association,  for  the  education 
of  youth  in  the  doctrines  of  the  national  church.  This  society 
having  acquired  large  funds,  has  been  able,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  to  found  a  large  number  of  additional  schools,  in 
which  education  is  given  at  a  slight  expense  to  the  parents ;  and  a 
central  school  Tsuch  as  on  the  continent  is  termed  a  Normal  school) 
for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mistresses.  The  schools,  therefore, 
under  the  management  of  the  National  Society  are  of  two  classes : 
the  old  parochial  and  free  schools,  and  those  of  modem  foundation, 
consisting  of  daily  and  Sunday  schools.  The  characteristic  of  the 
system  is,  the  use  of  the  church  catechism,  and  attendance  on  church 
worship  by  the  children.  The  progress  of  the  national  schools,  since 
1813,  two  years  after  the  formation  of  the  society,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :— 1813,  230  schoob,  with  40|484  children ;  1820, 1,614  schools, 
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with  about  200,000  scholars ;  1830,  2,609  plaeesy  containing  S,670 
Bchoob,  with  about  346,000  scholars.  According  to  the  Annuai 
jReport  for  1835,  the  schools  and  scholars  were  —  3964^2  places,  con- 
taining 3,861  Sunday  and  daily,  and  1,698  Sunday  schools,  with 
178,740  boys,  and  145,305  girls,  as  Sunday  and  daily  scholars,  and 
93,929  boys,  and  98,207  girls,  as  Sunday  scholars  only ;  making  in 
all  5,559  schools,  with  516,181  scholars. 

The  society  has  itself  collected  and  expended  about  120,000/1 ;  and 
about  500,000/.  obtained  by  benevolent  contributions,  in  erecting, 
improving,  and  fitting  up  school-rooms,  &c. — (See  Appendix  S. 
p.  1339,  of  the  Abstract  of  Education  Returns  for  1833.) 

3.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  founded  in  1810. 
It  arose  out  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.  It  is  designed 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  working  classes  of  every  sect  and 
denomination ;  and  to  facilitate  this  grand  object,  all  religious  tests 
are  excluded,  and  no  catechism  or  creed  is  allowed  to  be  used  in  any 
of  the  schools.  This  society  maintains  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  has  established,  in  the 
Borough,  a  model  school,  on  a  large  scale,  and  an  establishment  for 
the  instruction  of  masters.  Different  opinions  are,  of  course,  enter- 
tained as  to  the  distinguishing  principle  on  which  these  schools  are 
founded ;  but  the  education  they  afford  is  favourably  spoken  of  by 
good  judges.  Mr.  Pilians  of  Edinburgh,  an  excellent  authority  as  to 
such  subjects,  says  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  Lancasterian 
shools  is  very  superior ;  that  *<  there  is  much  more  play  given  to  the 
faculties,  more  spirit  in  the  instruction,  and  a  vastly  greater  fund  of 
knowledge  acquired,"  than  in  most  other  schools.  —  (^Report  on 
Education^  1834.  p.  42.) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  returns,  as  to  education,  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833. 

SiJMifAaT  OF  Education  Retuens,  England  and  Wales,  1833. 

The  Resident  Population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Year  1831  amounted  to 
13,897,187;  which  Number,  at  the  usual  Rate  of  Increase  (1^  percent  per 
Annum),  must  have  become  14,400,000  when  the  Education  Inquiry  was  made 
and  answered.  At  that  time  the  Children  under  Instruction  at  Infant  and  other 
Daily  Schools  (being  1,275,947)  were  nearly  9  per  cent.,  and  the  Children  who 
attended  Sunday  Schools  (being  1,548,890)  were  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  the 
above  Population ;  the  Proportion  of  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years  of 
Age  being  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Population,  as  was  ascertained  by  Enu- 
meration in  the  Year  1821. 
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F'resy  JSndowedy  and  Grammar  Schools,  —  The  names,  free  school, 

endowed   school,  grammar  school,  &c.,  are  often  used  with  some 

degree  of  confusion;    but  their  proper  meaning  appears  to  be  as 

follows :  —  A  free  school  is,  strictly,  any  school  in  which  elementary 

instructiou  is  afforded  gratuitously  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  children  of  a 

particular  locality,  without  reference  to  the  source  whence  the  funds 

are  derived,  whether  from  private  subscriptions,  as  in  many  of  our 

parochiat    schools,  &c^  or  as  in  some  corporate  towns,  from  the 

general  property  of  the  corporation.     Endowed  schools  are  those  of 

which  the  expenses  are  wholly  or  partly  defrayed  out  of  endowments, 

given  or  bequeathed  by  the  munificence  of  a  founder.     Grammar 

schools  are  endowed  schools,  to  the  constitution  of  which  the  founder 

has  annexed  the  condition,  that   classical   instruction   should  form 

either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  discipline. 

*  We  give  these  returns  as  we  find  them  without,  in  any  degree,  vouching  for 

their  authenticity.     We  believe,  indeed,  that  they  are  but  little  to  be  depended  on. 

The  statements  of  the  numbers  attending  Sunday  schools  and  national  schools,  are 

*^d,  by  Mr.  Hill,  to  be  very  greatly  exaggerated,  —  (  Treatise  on  Education,  vol.  L 

P*  8.).     A  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  on  the 

state  of  education  in  that  town,  points  out  some  very  gross  errors  in  the  official 

ratums  respecting  it.     *'  In  the  township  of  Manchester  alone,"  say  the  committee, 

"which  contains  a  population  of   142,000,  there  are  entirely  omitted,  in   these 

returns,  1  infant  school,  10  Sunday  schools,  and  176  day  schools,  which  existed  at 

the  period  these  returns  were  made,  and  contained  10»61 1  scholars.     False  returns 

^ere  made  by  one  individual  of  three  Sunday  schools  that  never  existed  at  all,  and 

which  were  stated  to  contain  1,590  scholars ;  and  double  returns  were  made  of  three 

other  schools,  containing  S75  scholars ;  so  that  the  total  error  in  these  returns  for 

^e  township  of  Manchester  alone  was  181  schools,  and  8,646  scholars.     Besides 

^is,  8  dame  schools  were  reported  as  infant  schools.*'     The  committee  point  out 

some  equally  gross  errors  in  the  returns  as  to  some  of  the  places  contiguous  to 

^snehester ;  and  we  understand  that  these  blunders  are  by  no  means  confined  to 

the  returns  from  Lancashire. 

The  number  of  children  in  England  and  Wales,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13 
years  complete,  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000,  which,  of  course  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  scholars  that  could  be  at  school  between  the  ages  in  question.  But 
^e  actual  number  at  school  falls  very  far  short  of  this.  Provided,  however,  a  com- 
pulsory  system  of  education  were  enforced  here,  as  in  Prussia,  the  number  of  children 
•ttending  school  would  not  differ  matenally  hom  the  above. 


S18  EDUCATION. 

The  English  free  and  endowed  schools  constitute  a  rerj  peculiar 
feature  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the    country.      They 
afford,  perhaps,  the  only  example  at  present  subsisting  in  Europe,  af 
an  extensive,  numerous,  and  wealthy  class  of  national  foundatioiis  for 
the  purpose  of  elementary  instruction,  in  which  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment has  never  interfered  to  modify,  refonn,  or  direct,  or  in  buj  way 
to  alter  the  original  dispositions  of  their  creators,  except  in  a  few- 
insulated  instances  in  which  parliament  or  judicial   tribunals  hare 
taken  cognisance  of  cases  brought  before  them. 

Although  some  of  these  schools  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  by 
far  the  greater  part  were  founded  during  the  century  and  a  faaUT 
following  the  Reformation.  Some  are  of  royal,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are  of  private  endowment.  Some,  agmn,  are  open  to  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  England,  or  to  any  one  nominated  by  the  governors, 
&C.,  of  the  school :  the  greater  part  are  local,  and  their  benefits  con- 
fined to  the  natives  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situate.  The 
endowments  are,  of  course,  extremely  various  in  amount ;  but  the 
general  intention  of  the  founder,  even  in  the  humblest  of  these 
institutions,  was,  that  the  education  afforded  to  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  should  be  gratuitous,  and  the  schoolmaster  paid  by  a  salary 
arising  out  of  the  endowment. 

Those  among  the  free  and  endowed  schools  which  were  constituted 
without  any  express  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  founder,  that 
instruction  in  the  dead  languages  should  form  a  part  of  their  disci- 
pline, have   remained,  for  the  most  part,  as  charity  or  gratuitous 
schools  of  elementary  education.    They  have  in  general  fallen,  by 
degrees,  into  what  is  termed  the  national  system.    But  the  fate  of 
those  numerous  schools  in  which  the  boys  were,  l^  the  original 
statutes,  to  be  instructed  in  Latin,  that  is,  of  the  grammar  schools, 
has  been  very  different.    It  is  probable  that  the  general  disposition 
among  charitable  individuals,  during  the  age  which  followed   the 
Reformation,  to  devote  their  liberality  to  the  endowment  of  schools, 
was  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  education  felt  after  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  and  the  chantries,  which  were  of  considerable  service 
in  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes.     But,  before  the  Reformation, 
the  number  of  dei^,  both  regular  and  secular,  was  very  large.   Latin 
was  a  language  in  ordinary  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  church  ;  and 
those  who  recruited  its  ranks  were  taken,  not  from  the  superior 
classes  only,  but  from  the  mass  of  the  population.    Hence  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  students  who  thronged  the  universities  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries :  and  hence,  also,  elementary  in- 
struction in  Latin  was  not  thought  misapplied  when  bestowed  on  the 
humblest  youth  of  the  kingdom.    By  the  Reformation  the  use  of 
Latin  in  the  churches  was  indeed  abolished ;  but  that  event  happened 
in  a  scholastic  age,  when  ancient  learning  was  still  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  groundwork  of  all  knowledge.     Hence  the  benevdient 
founders  of  our  endowed  schools  did  not  scruple  in  requiring  that 
instruction  in  the  dead  languages,  or  at  least  in  Latin,  should  be 
communicated  in  their  institutions,  even  when  open  to  and  intended 
for  the  poorest  of  their  townsmen  and  fellow-parishioners.     The 
equalising  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  under  which  the 
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lowest  m»  weU  as  the  highest  were  reckoned  alike  fit  for  ecclesiastical 
employiiieiitsy  had  not  yet  become  ^aced  in  the  national  mind. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  taste  for  scholastic  instruction  in 
the  dead  lang^uages  gradually  diminished;  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
endowed  grammar  schools  underwent  considerable  vicissitudes.  Those 
which  were  situated  in  populous  and  wealthy  towns  continued  in 
general  to  maintain  their  importance :  many,  also,  were  preserved  in 
eonsequenee  of  their  connection  with  the  universities,  and  the  benefits 
which  they  held  out  to  vouths  proceeding  thither  (out  of  nearly  500 
free  and  endowed  schools,  described  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  his  work  on 
these  institutions,  about  150  have  advantages  annexed  to  them  in  the 
way  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  exhibitions).    But  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  situated  in  poorer  places,  being  hampered  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  original  statutes,  which  causes  them  to  proffer  a  species 
of  instruction  for  which  there  are  no  longer  any  candidates,  have 
sunk  into  decay.    The  endowments,  however,  still  remain ;  and  the 
presentation  to  the  masterships  being  frequently  vested  by  the  foun- 
ders' statutes  in  corporations,  colleges,  or  close  bodies  of  governors, 
they  have,  in  many  instances,  degenerated  into  sinecure  offices. 

Of  those  grammar  schools  which  have  survived  as  extensive  and 
frequented  seminaries,  several  have  acquired,  in  ordinary  language, 
the  character  of  public  schools.     This,  however,  is  a  term  of  very 
arbitrary  ap]iication.     Sometimes  aU  the  larger  class  of  grammar 
schools,  established  in  considerable  towns,  or  otherwise  numerously 
frequented,  connected  with  the  universities  by  endowment,  and  afford- 
ing preparatory  instruction  for  them,  are  classed  together,  in  ordinary 
language,  as  public  schools.    More  commonly,  however,  that  title  is 
restricted  to  a  few  schoob  which  have  acquired  it  by  prescriptive 
visage.     These  are,  principally,  those  large  estaWshments  frequented 
by  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes ;  together  with  a  few  of  a  character 
not  equally  aristocratical,  but  which  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  consi- 
deration from  the  great  number  of  boys  instructed  in  them,  and  the 
munificent  scale  of  their  foundation.    They  may  be  ranked  in  three 
classes.     1.  The  three  great  collegiate  schools,  two  of  which  are  of 
royal  foundation,  and  one  of  private  endowment,  which  custom  has 
placed  on  an  equal   footing  with  them :  Eton,  Westminster,  Win- 
chester.    2.  The  great  metropolitan  schools:  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul's, 
Merchant  Taylors*,  Christ's  Hospital.     S.  A  select  number  of  gram- 
o^r  schools,  varying  according  to  drcumstances,  in  which  the  foun- 
dation ia  unimportant,  but  which  have  acquired,  either  by  a  species  of 
prescription  or  from  the  talents  and  popularity  of  individual  masters, 
a  character  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  universities,  and  are  much 
'csorted  to  by  the  wealthier  dasses. 

Eton  CoUege^  although  not  absolutely  the  oldest  in  point  of  the 
date  of  its  foundation,  deserves  on  many  accounts  the  first  mention  in 
*Q  account  of  English  scholastic  institutions.  Not  only  has  it  been 
for  a  long  period  the  most  frequented  and  celebrated  of  our  public 
^hools,  tnit  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  at  Eton,  the  grammars 
^d  other  books  used  there,  and  its  internal  regulations,  have  been 
followed  and  borrowed  by  a  large  proportion  both  of  the  public  and 
private  classical  schools  of  the  country*    It  is  in  fact  the  model-school 
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for  most  institutions  of  a  similar  kind ;  and,  until  the  present  timey  it 
has  undergone  less  variation  in  the  quality  and  character  of  the  Id- 
struction  which  it  professes  to  give  than  almost  any  other.  By  enter- 
ing somewhat  minutely  into  the  details  of  its  constitution,  we  are 
enabled  to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  English  system  of  clas- 
sical education,  as  pursued,  with  only  a  very  gradual  change,  ever 
since  the  Reformation. 

Eton  College  was  founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  hy  the 
name  of  the  College  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  beside  Windsor. 
The  parish  church  of  Eton,  then  a  small  village  adjoining  Windsor, 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  new  church  erected,  to  be  both  parochial  and 
collegiate.  The  chapel  was  founded  in  1441,  in  which  year  also  the 
second  charter  of  foundation  was  granted ;  the  third  and  final  in 
1442:  the  statutes  were  completed  in  1446.  The  body  thus  consti- 
tuted consisted  of  a  provost ;  ten  fellows  (although  that  number  was 
not  in  fact  completed) ;  a  master  of  the  school ;  ten  chaplains ; 
an  usher ;  ten  clerks ;  seventy  scholars ;  sixteen  choristers,  and  ten 
almsmen  or  beadsmen.  The  numbers  of  some  of  these  were  however 
reduced  in  process  of  time :  there  are  now  seven  fellows,  two  chap- 
lains, two  lay-clerks,  ten  choristers,  and  two  masters,  on  the  foundation : 
the  assistant  masters  of  the  school  not  being  necessarily  connected 
with  it 

This  royal  foundation,  in  its  early  progress,  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, and  suffered  some  spoliation  from  succeeding  kings,  especially 
Edward  IV.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its  history  has  been  one 
of  continued  prosperity.  The  present  collegiate  edifice  was  erected 
at  various  periods :  it  contains,  in  two  quadrangles,  the  chapel,  the 
two  schools,  upper  and  lower,  the  masters'  chambers,  the  provost's 
lodge,  the  private  residences  of  the  fellows,  and  the  library. 

The  provost  of  Eton  is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  fellows  fill 
up  any  vacancy  among  themselves  by  election.  They  may  marry ; 
and  their  residence,  together  with  a  considerable  income,  is  found  by 
the  college :  they  are,  however,  entirely  unconnected  with  its  duties 
as  a  place  of  education.  The  master  and  lower  master  are  elected  by 
the  provost  and  fellows.  The  eight  assistant  masters  are  appointed 
by  the  head  master,  with  the  approbation  of  the  provost.  They  have 
been  for  many  years  usually  selected  from  among  the  fellows  of  king's 
College,  Cambridge ;  but  this  restriction  has  of  late  been  occasionally 
dispensed  with. 

The  seventy  scholars,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  in  consequence  of  the 
wish  of  George  III.,  King's  scholars,  are  eligible  from  eight  years  of 
age  to  fifteen.  The  statutable  qualification  is,  that  they  should  be 
"  poor  and  indigent," — words  which  of  course  receive  a  very  general 
interpretation,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  the  boys  admitted  in  the 
foundation  are  for  the  most  part  children  of  less  wealthy  parents  than 
the  independent  members  of  the  school.  The  appointment  is  eagerly 
sought  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  attending  it.  Pre- 
ference is,  by  the  statutes,  to  be  given  to  boys  of  those  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales  where  Eton  has  estates,  and  next,  to  those  bora 
in  Buckingham  and  Cambridge  shires.  The  foundation  was,  originally, 
entirely  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  youth  for  holy  orders ;  and 
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we  find  it  consequently  provided,  that  no  one  so  maimed  in  his  limbs 
as  to  be  under  the  canonical  impediment  as  to  entering  orders,  can  be 
admitted  on  the  foundation.  Scholars  on  the  foundation  are  lodged 
(in  the  great  dormitories  of  the  school)  and  boarded  by  the  establish- 
ment. By  statute,  their  education  should  also  be  entirely  gratuitous ; 
but  on  this  head  some  innovation  has  taken  place.  It  was  stated 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  charge  to 
the  parent  of  educating  a  scholar  at  Eton,  including  an  average  esti- 
mate of  travelling  expenses,  backwards  and  forwards,  might  amount 
to  60/.  per  annum.  The  total  expenses  of  a  boy  educated  at  Eton  as 
an  oppidan  may  perhaps  average  from  150^1  to  200iL  per  annum  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  school. 

The  election  of  scholars  at  Eton  takes  place  on  the  last  Monday  in 
July  every  year.  The  electors  are  the  provosts  of  Elon  and  King's 
CoUege,  the  vice-provost  of  Eton,  the  master  of  Eton,  and  two 
masters  of  arts  (cidled  posers)  of  King's  college.  These  function- 
aries divide  the  appointments  among  themselves.  The  usual  number 
admitted  on  what  is  termed  the  Indenture,  at  each  election,  is  twenty- 
four  :  they  are  then  admitted  on  vacancies  occurring ;  at  the  same 
time,  twelve  of  the  head  boys  among  the  scholars  are  placed  on  the 
roll  for  King's  college,  to  fill  up  such  vacancies  as  may  occur  in  it. 
Failing  King's,  collegians  are  superannuated  at  nineteen  (or  eighteen, 
if  they  attain  that  age  without  being  placed  on  the  roll  for  King's 
college).  Of  this  last  foundation  some  account  wiU  be  given  under 
the  head  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

The  King's  scholars  at  Eton  are  subjected,  with  regard  to  their 
discipline  and  management,  to  the  peculiar  and  strict  regulations  of 
the  foundation ;  but  in  respect  of  the  education  which  they  obtain, 
they  are  in  all  respects  exactly  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  oppi- 
dans or  independent  scholars,  who  are  not  upon  the  foundation.  The 
two  classes  of  boys  are  confronted  together  in  the  ranks  (or  forms  as 
they  are  termed)  of  the  school,  and  enter  into  competition  together 
at  the  examinations.  There  has,  however,  always  been,  as  may  be 
supposed,  a  certain  feeling  of  pride,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 
class,  which  co-operates  with  the  exclusive  discipline  of  the  college, 
to  prevent  them  from  associating  much  together  out  of  school.  It  is 
i^ot  very  easy  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  practice  of  admitting 
independent  scholars  to  partake  of  the  education  furnished  by  the 
masters  of  the  college  first  began :  it  was  perhaps  coeval  with  the 
establishment  itself,  and  parts  of  the  statutes  have  been  supposed  to 
refer  to  it.  The  number  of  boys  at  Eton  of  both  classes,  under  the 
late  head  master  Dr.  Keate,  at  one  time  exceeded  600. 

The  oppidans  board  either  in  the  houses  of  the  lower  master  or 
assistants :  or,  at  a  somewhat  lower  charge,  in  the  boarding-houses  at- 
tached to  the  school ;  some  few,  chiefly  of  noble  birth,  in  private 
lodgings,  under  the  care  of  private  tutors.  In  any  case,  however, 
each  is  placed  by  his  relatives  under  the  care  of  the  lower  or  some 
one  of  Uie  assistant  masters  as  his  tutor.  The  head  master  receives 
annually,  from  each,  six  guineas  a  year ;  the  tutor  ten :  the  board, 
^ith  its  attendant  expenses,  in  a  boarding-house,  is  usually  estimated 
At  fifty.    It  has  been  abo  for  a  long  time  the  custom  at  Eton  for  each 
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oppidan,  on  leaving  school,  to  present  the  head  master  with  a  fee, 
which  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  or  inclination  of  the 
individual,  but  is  seldom  less  than  lOL 

The  classification  of  boys,  according  to  proficiency,  in  forms  and 
removes,  at  Eton,  (which,  with  some  variations,  has  been  pretty  ge- 
nerally adopted  elsewhere,)  comprehends  both  oppidans  and  collegers 
without  distinction. 

The  lower  school  consists  (besides  one  or  two  still  lower  daases 
for  very  young  boys,  of  whom  there  are  seldom  many)  of  the  third 
and  fourth  forms,  each  consisting  of  three  subdivisions  or  removes. 
Each  remove  continues  two  quarters  (that  is,  two  thirds  of  a  year) 
in  its  place :  so  that  promotion  takes  place  three  times  in  two  years. 
In  each  of  these  forms,  therefore,  a  boy  remains  two  years.  Above 
these  is  a  form,  called  by  the  particular  name  of  the  remove,  consist* 
ing  of  two  similar  divisions,  upper  and  lower.  These  forms  constitute 
the  lower  school.  An  examination  takes  place  in  each  remove,  when 
the  boys  composing  it  pass  from  one  form  into  another ;  after  which 
they  are  classified  according  to  their  distinction  in  that  examination  ; 
so  tiiat  in  going  through  the  lower  school,  beginning  in  the  third  form, 
a  boy  undergoes  three  such  examinations.  From  entering  the  lowest 
remove  of  the  third  form,  to  passing  into  the  upper  school,  a  period 
of  three  years  and  a  third  is  consumed.  But  as  boys  of  various  ages 
come  to  Eton,  they  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  remove  in 
the  lower  school  they  may  seem  fit  for  by  their  previous  acquirements 
and  age.  Each  of  these  three  forms  is  under  the  control  of  a  separate 
assistant  master.  All  the  boys  in  the  lower  school  are,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  Eton, /a^<;  which  implies,  in  the  first  place,  that  every  boy 
of  the  upper  school,  being  by  usage  entitled  to  a  fag  of  his  own,  has 
one  of  them  lodging  in  his  own  boarding-house,  assigned  to  him  as 
his  peculiar  servant ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  the  whole  under  school 
are  collectively  fags  to  the  whole  upper :  so  that  one  of  the  latter 
meeting  one  of  the  former,  has  a  right  to  command  his  services,  un- 
less he  be  on  an  errand  for  his  own  individual  master  or  some  other. 
But  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  supposed  seventy  and 
degradation  of  fagging  are  in  general  greatly  exaggerated. 

On  leaving  the  remove,  the  last  examination  takes  place,  and  the 
boy  passes  into  the  fifth  form,  which  constitutes  the  lower  division  of 
the  upper  sobooL  The  fifth  form  has  two  removes ;  but  from  the 
upper  of  these  two,  the  boy  passes  into  the  sixth  or  highest  form 
merely  by  seniority,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  vacancy :  the  whole  number 
of  the  sixth  form  being  limited  to  twenty-two.  Of  these,  the  ten 
highest  are  styled  monitors,  and  act  in  some  measure  as  assistants  to 
the  masters,  having  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  enforcing  the  minor  dis- 
cipline of  the  school.  The  head  of  the  whole  school,  who  of  course 
arrives  at  his  post  merely  by  seniority,  is  styled  captain  :  he  is  almost 
always  a  colleger,  as  oppidans  rarely  or  never  stay  at  Eton  long  enough 
to  arrive  at  this  position.  The  upper  school  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  head  master ;  and  all  the  boys  composing  it  go  through 
the  same  course  of  lessons  at  the  same  time.  The  arrangements  of 
Eton  with  respect  to  school-hours  are  nearly  as  follows  :-^  Three  days 
in  the  week  are  whole  school-days ;  two  half^  and  one  whole  holiday» 
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besides  such  as  are  occasional ;  but  a  saint's  day,  when  it  occurs,  is 
only  substituted  for  the  ordinary  whole  holiday.    On  a  whole  school- 
day,    there  are  four  school-times ;  on  a  half  holiday,  two.     These 
school-times  vary  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
honr  in  length,  the  longest  being  the  earliest.     This  first  school-time 
is  in  general,  and  in  most  forms,  devoted  to  the  repetition  of  tasks 
learnt  by  heart ;  the  others,  to  the  reading  of  passages  in  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.     These  readings  are  thus  managed: — the  whole  re* 
move,  or  the  whole  form,  having  a  particular  portion  of  an  author  to 
prepare  beforehand,  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  it  in  school :  when 
the  master  *^  calls  up  "  a  certain  number,  taken  at  hazard,  with  each 
of  whom  he  construes  a  part  of  it,  until  school-time  be  over.     But 
the  task  of  preparation  for  these  readings,  which  of  course  occupies 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  education,  is  performed,  not 
in  school,  but  in  private ;  that  is,  in  general,  by  the  upper  boys  in 
their  private  rooms,  or  *^  studies,"  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
their  public  tutors ;  by  the  lower  boys,  in  the  "  pupil^rooms "  of 
their  tutors,  and  under  their  eye. 

The  amount  of  classical  works  actually  read  through  in  the  course 
of  school  business  is  very  small.     Even  in  the  upper  school,  Homer's 
Iliad,  Virgil's  j£neid,  and  Horace,  are  the  only  bo^ks  which  it  is 
euiAomary  to  read  through  by  fixed  portions :  and  these  are  so  small 
(thirty  or  forty  lines  in  genersd)  that  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  get 
regularly  through  them.     In  reading  them,  the  boy  is  required  to  at- 
tain a  correct  grammatical  knowledge  of  construction,  and  of  historical 
and  mythological  subjects,  by  their  perusal.    The  well-known  Eton 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  form  the  bases  of  the  grammatical  in- 
struction of  the  school :  these  are  learnt  by  heart,  chiefly  in  the  lower 
school ;  and  boys  also  are  expected  to  be  able  to  repeat  and  apply 
their  rules,  when  called  upon,  on  the  occasion  of  a  passi^  from  the 
author  whom  they  are  reading.     Other  classical  works  are  read  only 
in  volumes  of  extracts  taken  from  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
and  prose  writers ;  mostly  compiled  for  the  use  of  Eton  school  in  par. 
ticular.    A  play  of  some  Greek  tn^ic  author  is  also  usually  in  the 
course  of  reading  by  the  upper  school. 

But  in  almost  every  part  of  the  school,  and  more  especially  as  the 
boy  advances  towards  the  highest,  his  powers  are  especially  directed 
towards  classical  composition.  A  certain  number  of  exercises,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  expected  every  week  from  each  boy,  unless  in  the 
event  of  one  of  those  occasional  festivals,  which  are  termed  whole 
holidays  without  exercise,  on  which  one  is  excused.  These  exercises, 
in  the  upper  school,  consist  of  Latin  themes,  that  is,  prose  composi- 
tions, generally  on  moral  subjects;  translations  into  English  from 
classical  writers ;  Latin  verses,  lyrical,  heroic,  and  elegiac ;  and,  occar 
sionally,  Greek  verses  and  themes.  A  certain  length  of  exercise  is 
required ;  but  boys  are  allowed  and  stimulated  to  exceed  that  amount ; 
and  when  the  exercises  (after  being  revised  by  the  public  tutor)  are 
sent  in  to  the  master,  he  selects  a  few  of  the  best,  which  are  publicly 
read  in  school,  and  for  which  certain  rewards  are  given.  As  the 
actual  work  done  in  school  is  about  the  same  for  all  the  upper  school, 
that  is,  for  boys  varying  in  age  from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  it  may  be 
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supposed  that  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  labour,  by  the  most  adl-^ 
yanced  and  industrious  boys,  is  bestowed  on  composition ;  and  hence 
arises  the  merited  celebrity  of  Eton  in  this  branch  of  classical 
attainment. 

Little  attention  was  paid  at  Eton,  until  lately,  to  religious  instrac* 
tion :  it  is,  however,  now  considerably  increased.  The  Duke  o£ 
Newcastle,  a  few  years  ago,  founded  scholarships  both  in  classics  and 
divinity  for  boys  proceeding  to  the  universities:  there  are  usually 
about  thirty  candidates  for  the  latter,  and  very  fair  proficiency  is 
shown. 

With  respect  to  the  habits  of  life,  and  domestic  government  of 
boys  at  Eton,  a  material  difference  subsists  between  collegers  and  op- 
pidans. The  former  attend  prayers  at  their  chape)  every  evening,  and 
are  then  confined  to  their  several  dormitories,  of  which  the  greatest 
(the  Long  Chamber)  holds  thirty  boys :  the  latter  lodging  either  ivith 
private  tutors,  masters,  or  boarding-house  keepers,  have  each  in  ge- 
neral his  private  apartment.  The  collegers  have  their  meals  together 
at  stated  hours  and  by  statutable  regulation.  In  the  houses  occupied 
by  oppidans,  it  is  usual  that  all  the  inmates  should  assemble  at  dinner  : 
the  other  meals  are  taken  by  the  lower  boys  together,  but  by  the 
upper  boys  in  their  own  private  rooms,  finding,  as  it  is  termed,  their 
commons  for  themselves.  All  the  boys  attend  chapel  twice  on  Sun* 
days,  once  on  saints'  days  and  holidays. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  scholastic  system  of  Eton ;  from 
which  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  almost 
wholly  classicaL  Mathematics  form  also  a  part,  but  a  very  small  one, 
of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  There  are  masters  in  French,  writing, 
arithmetic,  &c. ;  but  they  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  school,  ex-> 
cept  so  far  as  that  the  boys  are  permitted  to  attend  them  at  extra 
hours,  at  the  wish  of  their  parents. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  public  schools  of  England,  those 
which  are  possessed  of  ancient  and  considerable  endowments  have 
been,  in  general,  governed  by  regulations  of  their  own,  and   not 
framed  on  the  Eton  model.     All,  however,  possess  more  or  less  of 
general  resemblance  to  it.     But  those  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  public  schools,  from  mere  common  charter  or  free  schools,  in 
modem  times,  have  in  general  formed  their  discipline  and  govern- 
ment after  the  fashion  of  that  of  Eton,  and  employed  the  same 
school  books ;  unless  where  some  innovations  have  been  made  in  later 
times.     To  the  former  class  belong  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  the 
great  metropolitan  schools :  to  the  latter,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrews* 
bury,  &c. 

iVinchester  College  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  English  public 
schools :  it  has  also  preserved,  partly  in  consequence  of  that  circum* 
stance,  many  peculiarities  of  feature  and  constitution,  in  which  it 
differs  from  Eton  and  the  great  majority  of  schools  formed  on  its 
model.  It  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  1382,  at  the  same  time  with  his  other  splendid  establish- 
ment. New  College,  Oxford,  described  under  the  head  of  that 
university.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a  warden,  a  school-mas- 
ter,  and   usher,  ten  fellows,   seventy  scholars  to  be  instructed  in 
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grammatical  learning,  three  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen 
choristers.  The  fellows  at  Winchester,  as  at  Eton,  have  residences 
provided  for  them ;  but  are  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the 
schooL 

-    The  seventy  scholars  are  admissible  from  eight  to  seventeen  years 
of  age.     There  are  usually  about  200  boys  in  all,  including  those  not 
on  the  foundation.     Vacancies  are  filled  up  at  the  election  in  July, 
both  for  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  already  described  with  respect  to  Eton  and  King*s. 
Two    rolls    are    made :    that    for    New   College    consists    of  two 
founders'   kin,  elected  on  examination :  they  are  not  superannuated 
until  twenty-four  years  of  age.     The  remainder  of  the  roll  is  filled 
up  from  the  best  qualified  of  the  upper  boys  of  the  school,  elected  on 
examination,  with  a  preference  for  some  (called  superannuates)  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen,  who  leave  the  school  immediately  after 
election.   These  are  sent  to  New  College  as  vacancies  occur.   The  roll 
for  Winchester  is  made  up,  first,  of  two  founders'  kin ;  and,  next,  of 
boys  nominated  in  turn  by  six  electors :  the  wardens  of  New  College 
and  Winchester,  the  two  posers  from  New  College,  the  sub  warden  of 
Winchester,  and  the  head-master. 

Boys  on  the  foundation  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging  within 
the  walls  of  the  college.  The  remainder  are  lodged  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  head  master,  in  a  pile  of  buildings  contiguous  to  his 
house,  and  forming  part  of  the  college.  » 

The  scholars  are  liable  only  to  annud  payments  amounting  to  about 
20/.  a  year,  besides  their  travelling  expenses,  &c. 

Westminster  CoUegey  the  second  great  scholastic  establishment  of 
royal  foundation,  was  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560 ;  but  it 
only  replaced  a  school  of  great  antiquity  and  celebrity,  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  ancient  abbey. 

Westminster  College  is  not,  like  the  other  great  schools,  endowed 

with  lands  and  estates  of  its  own.     But  the  revenues  of  the  collegiate 

church  of  Westminster  are  charged  with  the  support  of  two  masters 

and  forty  scholars  (called  king's  scholars).     The  scholars  are  lodged 

and  boarded  (with  the  exception  of  breakfast)  in  the  dormitory  and 

hall  of  the  school:  they  wear  a  gown,  cap,  and  college  waistcoat. 

The  number  of  independent  scholsjrs  (town  boys)  varies  according  to 

circumstances :  some  are  boarders ;  others  day  boarders,  lodging  at 

home.     With  respect  to  expenses  of  education,  both  classes  of  boys 

are  on  the  same  footing ;  and  instead  of  the  distinction  between  them 

which  is  observable  at  Eton,  the  scholars,  being  elected  from  the 

school  at  large,  for  merit,  form  a  superior  class  within  it.    At  the  end 

of  the  fourth  year,  eight  or  nine  of  the  senior  boys  on  the  foundation 

are  elected  ofii  according  to  the  vacancies  occurring,  to  Christ-church, 

Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (see  Oxford  and  Cambridge). 

The  election  for  scholars  is  after  an  examination  of  a  very  peculiar 

character,  in  which  the  boys  hold  disputations  with  each  other,  vivd 

yoce^  in  Latin  and  Greek  (termed  chsilenges),  and  take  places  accord- 

''Jg  to  their  success.     There  are  eight  elected  out  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 

forty  candidates,  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  school,  boys  not  being  ad- 

^hied  into  college  after  the  age  of  fourteen.    The  number  of  boys  in 
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The  English  free  and  endowed  schools  constitute  a  yerj  peculiar 
feature  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country.  They 
afford,  perhaps,  the  only  example  at  present  subsisting  in  Europe,  of 
an  extensive,  numerous,  and  wealthy  class  of  national  foundations  for 
the  purpose  of  elementary  instruction,  in  which  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment has  never  interfered  to  modify,  reform,  or  direct,  or  in  any  way 
to  alter  the  original  dispositions  of  their  creators,  except  in  a  few 
insulated  instances  in  which  parliament  or  judidal  tribunals  have 
taken  cognisance  of  cases  brought  before  them. 

Although  some  of  these  schools  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  by 
far  the  greater  part  were  founded  during  the  century  and  a  half 
following  the  Reformation.  Some  are  of  royal,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are  of  private  endowment.  Some,  again,  are  open  to  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  England,  or  to  any  one  nominated  by  the  governors, 
Arc,  of  the  school :  the  greater  part  are  local,  and  their  benefits  con- 
fined to  the  natives  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situate.  The 
endowments  are,  of  course,  extremely  various  in  amount ;  but  the 
general  intention  of  the  founder,  even  in  the  humblest  of  these 
institutions,  was,  that  the  education  afibrded  to  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  should  be  gratuitous,  and  the  schoolmaster  paid  by  a  salary 
arising  out  of  the  endowment. 

Those  among  the  free  and  endowed  schools  which  were  constituted 
without  any  express  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  founder,  that 
instruction  in  the  dead  languages  should  form  a  part  of  their  disci- 
pline, have  remained,  for  the  most  part,  as  charity  or  gratuitous 
schools  of  elementary  education.  They  have  in  general  fallen,  by 
degrees,  into  what  is  termed  the  national  system.  But  the  fate  of 
those  numerous  schoob  in  which  the  boys  were,  by  the  original 
statutes,  to  be  instructed  in  Latin,  that  is,  of  the  grammar  schools, 
has  been  very  difierent.  It  is  probable  that  the  general  disposition 
among  charitable  individuals,  during  the  age  which  followed  the 
Reformation,  to  devote  their  liberality  to  the  endowment  of  schools, 
was  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  education  felt  after  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  and  the  chantries,  which  were  of  considerable  service 
in  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes.  But,  before  the  Reformation, 
the  number  of  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  was  very  large.  Latin 
was  a  language  in  ordinary  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  church  ;  and 
those  who  recruited  its  ranks  were  taken,  not  from  the  superior 
classes  only,  but  from  the  mass  of  the  population.  Hence  the  extras 
ordinary  number  of  students  who  thronged  the  universities  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries :  and  hence,  also,  elementary  in- 
struction in  Latin  was  not  thought  misapplied  when  bestowed  on  {he 
humblest  youth  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  Reformation  the  use  of 
Latin  in  the  churches  was  indeed  abolished ;  but  that  event  happened 
in  a  scholastic  age^  when  ancient  learning  was  still  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  groundwork  of  all  knowledge.  Hence  ti^e  benevolent 
founders  of  our  endowed  schools  did  not  scruple  in  requiring  that 
instruction  in  the  dead  languages,  or  at  least  in  Latin,  ^ould  be 
communicated  in  their  institutions,  even  when  open  to  and  intended 
for  the  poorest  of  their  townsmen  and  fellow-parishioners.  The 
equalising  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  under  which  the 
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lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  were  reckoned  alike  fit  for  ecclesiastical 
employments,  had  not  yet  become  effaced  in  the  national  mind. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  taste  for  scholastic  instruction  in 
the  dead  languages  gradually  diminished;  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
endowed  grammar  schools  underwent  considerable  vicissitudes.  Those 
which  were  situated  in  populous  and  wealthy  towns  continued  in 
general  to  maintain  their  importance :  many,  also,  were  preserved  in 
consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  universities,  and  the  benefits 
which  they  held  out  to  vouths  proceeding  thither  (out  of  nearly  500 
free  and  endowed  schools,  described  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  hts  work  on 
these  institutions,  about  150  have  advantages  annexed  to  them  in  the 
way  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  exhibitions).  But  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  situated  in  poorer  places,  being  hampered  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  original  statutes,  which  causes  them  to  proffer  a  species 
of  instruction  for  which  there  are  no  longer  anv  candidates,  have 
sunk  into  decay«  The  endowments,  however,  still  remain ;  and  the 
presentation  to  the  masterships  being  frequently  vested  by  the  foun- 
ders' statutes  in  corporations,  colleges,  or  close  bodies  of  governors, 
they  have,  in  many  instances,  degenerated  into  sinecure  offices. 

Of  those  grammar  schools  which  have  survived  as  extensive  and 
frequent^  seminaries,  sevend  have  acquired,  in  ordinary  language, 
the  character  of  public  schools.  This,  however,  is  a  term  of  very 
arbitrary  application.  Sometimes  all  the  larger  class  of  grammar 
schools,  established  in  considerable  towns,  or  otherwise  numerously 
frequmted,  connected  with  the  universities  by  endowment,  and  afford- 
ing preparatory  instruction  for  them,  are  classed  together,  in  ordinary 
language,  as  public  schools.  More  eonmionly,  however,  that  title  is 
restricted  to  a  few  schools  which  have  acquired  it  by  prescriptive 
usage.  These  are,  principally,  those  large  establishments  frequented 
by  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes ;  together  with  a  few  of  a  character 
sot  equally  aristocratical,  but  which  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  consi- 
deration from  the  great  number  of  boys  instructed  in  them,  and  the 
munificent  scale  of  their  foundation.  They  may  be  ranked  in  three 
classes.  1.  The  three  great  collegiate  schools,  two  of  which  are  of 
royal  foundation,  and  one  of  private  endowment,  which  custom  has 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  them :  Eton,  Westminster,  Win- 
chester. 2.  The  great  metropolitan  schools :  Charterhouse,  St  Paul's, 
Merchant  Taylors*,  Christ's  Hospital.  S.  A  select  number  of  gram- 
mar schools,  varying  according  to  circumstances,  in  which  the  foun- 
<iation  is  unimportant,  but  which  have  acquired,  either  by  a  species  of 
prescription  or  from  the  talents  and  popularity  of  individual  masters, 
a  character  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  universitiesi  and  are  much 
resorted  to  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

£ion  CoUegcy  although  not  absolutely  the  oldest  in  point  of  the 
date  of  its  foundation,  deserves  on  many  accounts  the  first  mention  in 
an  account  of  English  scholastic  institutions.  Not  only  has  it  been 
for  a  long  period  the  most  frequented  and  celebrated  of  our  public 
schools,  hat  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  at  Eton,  the  grammars 
and  other  books  used  there,  and  its  internal  regulations,  have  been 
followed  and  borrowed  by  a  large  proportion  both  of  the  public  and 
private  clasBical  schools  of  the  country*    It  is  in  fact  the  model-school 
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liberal  interpretation  has  been  put  on  the  condition  of  residence* 
They  appoint  the  head-master  and  under-master :  the  number  of  as* 
sbtants  is  limited  by  the  head-master  himself;  they  are  at  present 
three.  The  school  has,  since  its  foundation,  been  endowed  with  four 
scholarships  by  the  governor  and  private  benefactors;  but  has  no 
other  university  advantages.  The  boys  of  the  foundation  board  at 
home,  and  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  school  fees :  their  number 
is  always  small.  The  remainder  board  either  with  the  master,  or  at 
private  boarding-houses  ;  each  being  under  the  tutorship  of  a  master, 
according  to  the  selection  of  his  relatives.  The  number  in  a  school 
possessing  no  foundation  of  consequence,  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
popularity  of  the  master :  it  has  of  late  averaged  about  ^X).  The 
system  of  education  at  Harrow,  both  in  points  of  form  and  discipline, 
and  in  more  substantial  matters,  has  always  been  closely  modelled  on 
that  of  Eton ;  which  Harrow  has  at  different  times  since  its  found- 
ation rivalled  in  public  opinion  among  the  higher  classes.  The  only 
material  difference  in  respect  of  discipline  is,  that  fagging  is  confined 
to  boys  below  the  fourth  form ;  of  whom  there  are  usually  only  a  very 
small  number.  He  who  from  circumstances  is  so  situated  as  to  have  a 
fag  of  hb  own,  is  therefore  a  highly  privileged  individual. 

In  respect  of  the  instruction  communicated  at  Harrow,  some  im- 
portant innovations  on  the  old  scholastic  system  have  been  made  of 
late  years,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  late  head-master.  Dr. 
Longley ;  both  in  classical  learning,  by  the  introduction  of  books  of 
extracts  from  good  authors,  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and 
in  other  respects,  by  some  additional  attention  to  mathematical  study, 
to  geography  and  modern  history :  and  an  increased  instruction  in 
divinity.  Tlie  age  of  boys  at  Harrow  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  oppidans  at  Eton  :  the  majority  do  not  come  to  the  school  until 
after  twelve,  and  do  not  remain  much  later  than  seventeen. 

Rugby  School,  in  Warwickshire,  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriffe, 
citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  in  1567*  Its  high  character  as  a  public 
place  of  education  commenced  after  its  regulation  by  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1777*  Like  Harrow,  it  combines  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion for  the  boys  of  Rugby  and  its  neighbourhood  (who  are  con- 
sidered as  on  the  foundation),  with  the  education  of  a  considerable 
number  of  boys,  varying  from  300  to  400,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  at  their  own  expense.  The  head-master  keeps  a  boarding- 
house  :  there  are  also  private  boarding-houses.  By  the  statutes  no  boy 
can  be  admitted  after  fifteen,  or  remain  after  nineteen ;  but  the  age  at 
which  they  enter,  and  the  duration  of  their  stay  at  school,  are  much 
the  same  as  at  Eton  and  Harrow.  There  are,  at  present,  seven  assist- 
ant masters,  and  an  assistant  tutor.  The  vacations  are  only  two  —  at 
Christmas  and  Midsummer.  Rugby  has  fourteen  valuabU  exhibitions 
at  either  university,  but  no  other  patronage. 

Considerable  alterations  have  been  introduced  by  the  present  head- 
master  into  the  discipline  of  Rugby  school,  and  into  the  course  of 
education  pursued  there :  some  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  one 
of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.  The 
acquisition  of  modern  languages,  and  the  study  of  modern  history, 
have  been  rendered  essential  parts  of  the  instruction  of  the  school ; 
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vhieh  has  in  other  respects  been  rendered  more  comprehensive  in  its 
character. 

The  free-schools  at  Readings  Repton,  Manchester,  and  Shrewsbury, 
are  also  enumerated  among  public  schools,  in  the  latest  accounts  of 
those  establishments.  In  ordinary  language,  however,  they  are  not  so 
designated,  except  perhaps  the  last.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  distinction, 
except  that  of  usage ;  which  has  elevated  Rugby  and  Harrow,  al« 
though  unendowed  to  any  great  amount,  to  the  character  of  public 
schools,  and  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  others  also  are  so  desig* 
nated,  according  as  the  talents  and  popularity  of  the  head-master,  or 
other  adventitious  circumstances,  have  made  them  places  of  resort  for 
the  completion  of  the  scholastic  education  of  children  of  the  higher 
orders,  and  their  preparation  for  the  universities.  This  is  especially 
the  case  at  the  present  time  with  Shrewsbury,  which  for  several  years 
past,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  able  master  Dr.  Butler, 
has  been  generally  ranked  among  the  public  schoob  of  the  country. 
This  school  is  also  rich  in  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The  number 
of  boys  is  from  900  to  300.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  celebrated  for 
the  proficiency  in  classical  scholarship,  particularly  in  Greek  and 
Latin  composition,  and  in  grammatical  learning,  which  has  been  at- 
tained by  its  students ;  who  have  carried  away  a  very  unusual  propor- 
tion of  the  prizes  and  other  classical  honours  awarded  at  the  two 
universities. 

Income  of  Endowed  Schools,  —  The  total  number  of  endowed 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  very  great,  and  the  revenue  at  their 
disposal  much  larger  than  b  generally  imagined.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  if  the  property  set  apart  by  the  benevolence  of  private  indivi- 
duals, for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  education  in  England  and 
Wales,  were  judiciously  and  economically  administered,  it  would  go 
far  to  furnish  ample  funds,  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  existing 
schools,  but  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  proper  system  of  national  instruc- 
tion. According  to  the  Second  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners, drawn  up  in  1835,  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  education  in  endowed  and  unendowed  schools,  in  the  under-men- 
tioned counties,  were  as  follows  (^see  next  page) :  — 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that,  under  the  present  defective  and 
slovenly  management,  the  income  of  endowed  schools  in  these 
counties,  exclusive  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  the 
chartered  companies  of  the  metropolis,  amounts-  to  180,309/1  a  year, 
and  the  income  of  the  unendowed  schools  to  16,938il  a  year.  But 
nine  of  the  most  opulent  English  counties,  including  Cheshire,  Essex, 
Kenty  and  Lincoln,  are  omitted  in  the  above  abstract,  not  having 
been  inquired  into  by  the  Commissioners  when  it  was  published. 
And  allowing  for  this  deficiency,  and  supposing  that  the  estates  and 
other  property  appropriated  to  educational  purposes  were  reasonably 
well  managed,  we  believe  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we  lay  it 
down  that  a  free  income  of  from  400,000/.  to  450,000/1  a  year  is  at 
present  partly,  and  should  be  entirely,  devoted  in  England  and  Wales 
to  the  support  of  school  education  I 

But  exclusive  of  this,  it  is  seen  from  the  following  table  that  a  large 
mass  of  property,  amounting,  perhaps,  if  properly  managed,  in  Eng- 
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Bedford         .... 

1.6K 

214 

1.841 

11336 

13377 

Buckhtgham              ... 

1,41S 

169 

1.583 

M16 

11399 

CumberUnd       -             ... 

1,809 

85 

1,888 

1388 

8,271 

Derby        .              -               -               - 

3,547 

127 

3,675 

8,821 

12,496 

Deron          ,             -             •             « 

5,755 

786 

6,640 

91.853 

983M 

Durham             -             ... 

1.783 

80 

I.86S 

15.261 

I7.ia4 

Gloucester       .... 

4.510 

874 

5,385 

14,072 

19,467 

Hertford               -                • 

2,501 

363 

2365 

9345 

12,211 

Huntingdoii              ... 

854 

172 

1,026 

2,706 

8.732 

Lancaster        .... 

18,455 

859 

18,715 

17.011 

36,726 

Monmouth          •             -             -       • 

1,919 

13 

1,933 

2,950 

4.683 

Norfolk        .... 

5,703 

538 

6.242 

30,943 

37,186 

Northampton          ... 
Northumberland           -              -          - 

3,ao7 

687 

3,895 

14,106 

18,000 

2.478 

40 

2,518 

3,129 

6,648 

Oxford            .             .             .          - 

2.687 

224 

2,912 

18,989 

16,909 

1,621 

118 

1,740 

11349 

18,(W> 

Rutland        .             .             .             - 

1,290 

197 

1.487 

8,295 

4,788 

Salop          .              .              -             - 

6,231 

197 

6,428 

13,594 

90,084 

Bristol  and  Somerset        .          -          - 

7,581 

574 

8,156 

26,757 

34313 

Southampton       •           •            -        - 

2,730 

623 

3,353 

7,118 

10.472 

SUflbrd          ,             -             -           . 

6,693 

440 

7,133 

12,032 

19,166 

Suffolk        -              -             -             - 

2.972 

1.018 

3,991 

23,126 

27,117 

Surrey            .              •              .            - 

6,547 

1,049 

6,697 

28.742 

36339 

Coventry  and  Warwick 

11,856 

660 

12,516 

27,614 

40,131 

Westmoreland          ... 

1.952 

290 

2.172 

2373 

6.146 

WUts            .... 

1,727 

367 

2.094 

14,527 

16.692 

Worcester       -             -             -          - 

7,375 

291 

7,666 

9,687 

17.264 

York         .              -              .              - 

18,678 

9,453 

91,133 

60361 

81.488 

North  Wales,  Anglesey 

506 

29 

635 

860 

1395 

—           Caemanron 

871 

66 

937 

1,281 

9,219 

—            Merioneth 

267 

65 

323 

516 

840 

South  Wales,  Cardigan           -               -Z 

294 

12 

306 

64 

370 

.-.            Carmarthen 

370 

41 

411 

673 

1385 

— .           Pembroke 

412 

38 

451 

1,332 

1.783 

Berks         .... 

4,140 

626 

4,766 

1.234 

6,001 

Kent          -             .             - 

6.559 

918 

7.478 

2,162 

9,640 

Sussex           .              •*              •             . 

3,383 

401 

8,784 

726 

4310 

London,  —  chartered  companies 
—         parochial  chanties      - 

• 

. 

. 

m                 m 

69393 

13.080 

292 

13,372 

21,148 

34,520 

Westmkister             ... 

4,600 

519 

5,119 

6,730 

11,849 

Middlesex        .... 

11.313 

778 

12,091 

21,103 

33,195 

General  charities          ... 
Grand  totals 

- 

310 

'     810 

16,097 

16,407 

180,309 

16,938 

197,248 

491,536 

748,178    1 

land  and  Wales,  to  not  less  than  1 ,000,000/.  a  year,  is  appropriated 
to  other  charitable  purposes,  the  utility  of  many  of  which,  though 
undisputed  when  the  grants  were  made,  has  now  become  exceedingly 
doubtful.  We  admit  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lative interference  in  such  cases,  but  they  are  not  insuperable ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  every  principle  on  which  society 
is  founded,  to  continue  to  lay  out  property  on  institutions  or  for 
objects  that  have  been  ascertained  to  be  either  injurious  or  of  little 
utility,  when  it  might  be  employed  to  promote  objects  of  undoubted 
national  importance.  The  subject  of  endowments  ought  to  be  care- 
fully sifted.  The  regulations  of  the  founders  should  be  respected 
only  so  long  as  they  conduce  to,  or,  at  all  events,  are  not  opposed  to, 
the  public  interest  Whenever  they  come  into  conflict  with  the 
latter,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  modified,  and  made  to  harmonise 
with  what  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  would  have  been,  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  results,  the  conduct  of  the  founder.     By  cau- 


*  It  has  I)een  found  impossible  to  dlstingtiish,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
income  of  charities  under  the  chartered  companies  of  London  applicable  to  edu- 
cation, and  to  other  purposes. 
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ticudy  acting  on  this  principle^  we  have  littLe  doubt  that  a  free 
revenue  might  be  obtained,  without  injury  to  any  useful  purpose,  for 
educational  objects,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  from  750,000/.  to 
SOOtOOOL  a  year. 

Universities*-^ The  universities  of  England,  like  those  of  most 
continental  countries,  were  originally  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Paris,  the  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  of  them  alL  At  how 
early  a  period  schools  and  places  of  education  of  general  resort  may 
have  existed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  is  a  question  which  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  answer ;  nor  has  much  light  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  two  universities,  although  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  carried  on  a  vehement  controversy  as  to 
their  respective  antiquity.  It  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  these  institutions,  whatever  they  were,  as- 
sumed the  regular  form  of  universities  on  tJie  Parisian  model ;  many 
scholars  from  the  French  university  having  been  invited  over  to 
Oxford  by  Henry  III.,  who,  it  is  extremely  probable,  introduced. 
with  them  the  customs  and  form  of  their  own  academy. 

The  universities,  of  the  middle  ages  recognised,  uniformly,  four 
branches  of  education :  —  namely,  that  of  arts,  which  was  in  some 
degree  preparatory  to  the  rest ;  and  the  three  faculties  more  strictly 
so  called  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.    The  great  function  of  the 
institutions  was  the  giving  instruction  and  conferring  degrees  or 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  these  several  faculties.    These  degrees 
were  attained  by  attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  years  on  the 
studies  of  the  place.    The  degrees  were  called  by  various  titles,  and 
subject  to  various    regulations  in  difierent    universities ;    but,  in 
general,  there  were  two  in  each  faculty,  —  one  inferior  and  one 
superior;  as  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  in  the  faculty  of 
arts,  &c.    The  bachelor  or  inferior  graduate  was  bound  to  read  a 
course  of  lectures  under  the  master  or  superior ;  and  every  master 
was  not  only  empowered,  but  required,  publicly  to  teach  some  of  the 
subjects  pertdning  to  his  faculty.     Thus  the  masters  were  the  recog- 
nised public  teachers  of  the  university ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  so 
great  a  number  of  graduates  lecturing  was  soon  felt,  and  consequently 
the  distinction  was  introduced  between  regent,  or  lecturing  masters, 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  university,  and  non-regents,  who  did  not 
lecture.     The  former  constituted  the  body  of  the  university,  in  some 
places   entirely,  and  in   others  chiefly,  for  purposes  of  legislation. 
Thus,  in  Oxford,  the  regents,  tutors,  or  masters  formed  the  House  of 
Congregation,  in  which  all  measures  of  government  originated  before 
they  passed  to  the  House  of  Convocation,  in  which  all  full  graduates 
had  a  vote.     This  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent  was,  however, 
early  obliterated  in  the  English  universities,  except  only  in  the  faculty 
of  Arts.    This  faculty,  in  the  scholastic  system  of  the  middle  ages, 
consbted  of  seven  arts :  —  three  principal,  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic  ;  —  four  subordinate,  —  arithmetic,  music,   geometry,  and 
astronomy.     Hence,  at  different  times,  degrees  were  conferred  in  one 
or  other  of  the  arts  instead  of  the  whole  faculty, —  an  irregular  prac- 
cite,  of  which  a  vestige  still  exists  in  the  degrees  of  music,  conferred 
by  the  university  of  Oxford.    Originally,  the  students  at  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge,  as  in  foreign  universities,  merely  frequented  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  public  schools,  which  were  the  only 
buildings  appropriated  to  academic  purposes,  and  thej  lived  as  suited 
their  own  convenience.     Afterwards,  in  order  to  insure  a  somewhat 
stricter  discipline,  the  system  of  halb  or  hostelries  was  introduced. 
These  were  properly  boarding-houses,  to  which  the  students  were 
admitted :  they  elected,  from  among  themselves,  their  principal  or 
rector,  who  was  approved  by  the  chief  authority  of  the  university. 
Many,  however,  still  continued  to  find  private  lodgings  for  them- 
selves, even  at  the  time  when  the  system  of  halls  was  in  full  oper- 
ation.     At  the    beginning  of  the  fourteenth   century,  there  were 
upwards  of  300  of  these  halls  in  Oxford ;  after  which  period  both  the 
number  of  halls  and  of  students  rapidly  declined :   in  Cambridge, 
they  were  also  numerous,  although  less  so.     In  that  university,  dif- 
ferent halls  were  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  students  in  different 
faculties,  as  was  probably  also  the  case  in  Oxford.     Colleges  were  of 
later  institution.     They  were,  in  their  origin,  foundations  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  students,  raised  by  the  munificence  of  private  indi- 
viduab.      In  these  foundations,  a  certain    number  of  youths  were 
admitted  as  scholars,  who  had  lodging  provided  them,  and  a  provision 
toward  their  maintenance,  in  order  to   enable  them  to  enjoy  the 
benefit,  in  which  all  participated  alike,  of  the  nearly  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  the  university :  a  certain  number,  generally  of  graduates, 
as  fellows  receiving  a  higher  provision  ;  and  a  head  of  the  institution, 
called  by  the  various  names  of  principal,  rector,  master,  warden, 
dean,  &c.     These  colleges  were  appropriated,  according  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  founder,  to  the  natives  of  particular  districts,  students  of 
particular  schools,  &c.     Finally,  a  university,  under  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, was  completed  by  the  appointment  of  professors,  or  recognised 
public  readers  in  the  faculties,  paid  by  salaries  instead  of  the  small 
fees  previously  created  by  the  regents,  —  an  innovation  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  materially  interfered  with  the  right  of  lecturing  by 
simple  graduates,  although  they  still  continued  to  exercise  that  right 
down  to  a  very  late  period. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  a  university,  according  to  the  general 
model  of  these  institutions  in  Europe,  about  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  But  in  process  of  time,  these  institutions  departed 
greatly,  in  all  countries^  from  their  original  model ;  and  this  departure 
took  place  in  various  directions.  In  no  country,  however,  have  they 
so  greatly  deviated  from  that  model  as  in  England ;  insomuch,  that 
although  the  foregoing  sketch  is  material  to  the  understanding  of  the 
technical  language  and  titles  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  their  system, 
as  at  present  established,  is  as  widely  different  as  possible  from  that 
which  it  delineates.  The  steps  by  which  the  alteration  took  place 
were  very  gradual,  and' chiefly  originated  in  the  increased  influence  of 
the  colleges. 

The  oldest  college  in  Oxford  is  supposed  to  be  Merton,  founded  by 
John  de  Merton,  about  1261.  Peterhouse,  as  a  college,  is  the  most 
ancient  in  Cambridge,  although  St  John's  existed  before  it  as  an 
endowed  religious  house;  its  charter  of  foundation  bears  date  1283. 
From  that  period  to  the  Reformation,  the  progress  of  collegiate  found- 
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ations  was  continual.  Fourteen  colleges  were  founded  before  the 
Reformation  in  Oxford :  thirteen  in  Cambridge.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  two  universities  was  greatest  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  they  were  calculated,  in  each,  at  many  thousands,  although  the 
number  continually  fluctuated.  In  the  following  century  they  greatly 
diminished,  owing  partly  to  the  decreasing  repute  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  partly  to  civil  war,  —  a  tendency  which  was  still 
farther  increased  by  the  religious  disturbances  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign ; 
so  that  at  the  Reformation,  while  the  colleges  had  become  compara- 
tively numerous,  the  halls  had  fallen  into  much  decay,  and  both 
universities  were  nearly  emptied  of  students,  except  such  as  remained 
to  enjoy  the  charitable  foundations  of  the  colleges.  In  1500,  the 
inhabited  halls  in  Oxford  were  reduced  to  fifty-five:  in  1546,  to 
eight ;  and  the  few  which  have  survived,  retained  their  existence  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstance  of  their  having  become  the  property 
of  colleges,  while  others  were  merged  in  the  colleges  themselves. 

When,  therefore,  after  the  Reformation,  the  universities  began  to 
be  again  frequented  by  numerous  students,  the  colleges  almost  alone 
survived  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  university  institutions.  It  was, 
probably,  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  they  received  inde- 
pendent members,  unconnected  with  their  foundations,  as  students. 
But  in  the  course  of  that  century  the  whole  academical  population 
became  congregated  within  their  walb  and  those  of  the  few  licensed 
balls.  Several  new  colleges  were  also  founded  in  both  universities 
during  that  century,  and  various  halls  transmuted  into  colleges.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  new  system  had  become  fully  estab- 
lished, the  regent  masters  were  deprived  of  the  initiative  in  legislative 
measures  in  the  House  of  Convocation  in  Oxford,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  hebdomadal  meeting  of  heads  of  houses  ;  and  the  coun- 
cil or  meeting  of  high  functionaries,  styled  the  Caput,  was  invested 
with  the  power  of  putting  a  previous  veto  on  any  grace,  t.  e.  legis- 
lative measure,  to  be  proposed  in  the  senate  at  Cambridge.  The 
statutes  of  Oxford  were  reduced  into  a  body  under  Archbishop  Laud 
(chancellor  of  the  university)  in  1638,  and  still  form  the  recognised 
academical  code.  But  since  that  period,  the  greater  part  of  them  has 
become  virtually  obsolete^  and  the  change  from  the  ancient  univer- 
sity system  to  the  modem  confederacy  of  colleges  has  been  com- 
pletely cfiected.  In  the  first  place,  all  substantial  examination  for 
degrees  (except  the  lowest  in  arts,  to  which  may  be  added  at  Cam- 
bridge the  lowest  in  civil  law  and  in  medicine)  has  been  discontinued^ 
The  other  degrees  are  conferred,  as  of  right,  on  those  who  have 
attained  a  particular  standing,  without  reference  to  proficiency,  or 
(with  some  slight  exception)  the   necessity  of  residence.      Conse- 

?[uently,  the  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers  or  pro- 
essors  in  the  various  faculties  has  been  dispensed  with  (with  the 
exception  of  attendance  on  lectures  in  divinity,  which  is  required  for 
a  purpose  unconnected  with  university  education,  namely,  that  of 
taking  orders) ;  and  these  lectures  are  now  given  only  to  such  as 
voluntarily  attend  them.  Thus  the  necessary  education  of  the  uni- 
versity has  become  confined  to  so  much  as  is  required  to  retain  the 
inferior  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.    The  amount  of  proficiency 
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necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that  degree  is  fixed  bj  the  uniVersfxy ; 
and  it  is  conferred  only  on  such  as  have  satisfied  examiners,  appointed 
by  the  university,  of  their  competency.  But  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tion is  attained  not  by  the  hearing  of  the  lectures  of  university  pro* 
fessors,  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  tutors  in  the  several  colleges. 
As  no  one  can  now  belong  to  either  university,  unless  he  have  been 
entered  at,  and  have  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of,  one  of  the 
colleges  or  licensed  halls ;  so  no  one  can  attain  the  university  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  unless  he  have  been  subject  to  the  collegiate 
instruction  of  the  house  to  which  he  belongs.  The  sytem  of  honours, 
—  that  is,  the  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of  proflciencj 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  certificate  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,-— is  one  of  entirely  modem  institution.  This  pre- 
liminaiy  history  is  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  a  description 
of  the  English  universities.  In  proceeding  to  lay  before  the  reader 
an  account  of  their  present  constitution,  and  the  education  which 
they  give,  we  begin  with  Oxford ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
usages  which  we  shall  detail  are  common  to  both,  and,  where  ajiy 
difierence  exists,  it  will  be  specially  noticed. 

The  colleges  of  which  each  university  is  composed  are  to  be  regarded 
in  a  double  light :  in  the  first  place,  as  charitable  foundations  for  the 
maintenance  of  a' ^number  of  students,  and  of  resident  graduates ;  in 
the  next  place,  as  houses  of  education,  in  which  youths  desirous  of 
obtaining  university  degrees  are  lodged  and  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  tutors.  In  the  first  point  of  view,  each  College  is  an 
independent  corporation,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  university  at 
large,  except  as  its  members,  individually,  are  subject  to  its  statutes ; 
governed  by  laws  of  its  own,  being  for  the  most  part  such  as  were  im- 
posed by  the  original  founder,  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  its  own 
visitor,  appointed  in  its  charter  of  foundation. 

At  the  head  of  each  college  is  the  head  or  principal,  an  officer  called 
by  various  titles  in  difierent  colleges  (master,  rector,  president,  warden, 
&c.).  Except  in  one  or  two  royal  foundations,  the  heads  of  colleges 
are  appointed  by  election  of  the  fellows,  from  among  their  own  num- 
ber. This  ofiice  is  for  life ;  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  many. 
The  incomes  of  the  heads  of  colleges  vary  so  greatly  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  give  any  definite  account  of  them ;  in  most  instances 
they  arise  from  the  produce  of  a  double  fellowship,  college  livings 
attached  to  the  headship,  &c.  In  most  colleges,  they  are  necessarily 
clergymen.  They  exercise  superior  authority  in  the  discipline,  &c., 
of  the  college,  considered  as  a  place  of  education  ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects they  only  form  part  of  its  legislative  council,  being  assisted  by 
the  fellows.  Both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  heads  of  colleges 
exercise  an  important  ofiice  in  the  government  of  the  university,  which 
Will  be  explained  when  those  bodies  are  considered  collectively. 

The  fellows  form  the  governing  and  constituting  body  of  the  col- 
lege. Their  number  is  everywhere  difierent:  some  fellowships  are 
constituted  by  the  original  foundations,  and,  in  many  colleges,  others 
have  been  added  by  subsequent  benefactors.  In  many  colleges  in 
both  universities,  fellows  are  necessarily  graduates,  either  by  statute 
or  by  common  usage ;  having  passed  the  lowest  degree,  that  of  B.A. 
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or  student  in  civil  law.    But  this  is  a  role  subject  to  many  exception^ 
as  every  foundation  is  governed  by  its  own  laws ;  e.  g,  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  being  an  establishment  connected  with  the  college  of  Win- 
chester, persons  of  the  founders'  kin  are  fellows  as  soon  as  admitted, 
and  the  rest  after  two  or  three  years'  probation.     The  classes  of  indi- 
viduals eligible  to  fellowships  are  also  limited  by  the  private  statutes 
of  each  establishment,  so  that  the  most  singular  variety  prevails.    In 
Cambridge,  however,  the  limitations  to  particular  schools,  dioceses, 
and  districts  are  less  common  than  in  Oxford ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
it  18  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  former  university  for  eacli  college  to 
elect,  to  its  fellowships,  only  students  of  its  own.    From  the  great  size 
of  the  two  colleges  of  Trinity  and  St  John's,  the  choice  in  them  is 
very  lai^e,  and  the  election  has  all  the  advantages  of  open  competition, 
—  the  fellows  being  elected  out  of  the  body  of  scholars  after  a  close 
exaniination  in  classical  and  mathematical  learning,  and  wholly  on 
comparison  of  their  relative  merits.    In  Oxford,  all  or  some  of  the 
fellowships,  at  several  colleges,  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  but  while  in  some  of  Uiese  the  election  is  on  the  principle  of 
free  competition,  and  preceded  by  a  strict  examination,  it  is,  in  others, 
matter  of  private  interest  and  favour.    The  great  minority,  however, 
of  Oxford  fellowships  are  limited  by  the  will  of  the  founders  to  par- 
ticular schools  and  localities,  or  come  by  rotation  to  such  as  are  already 
scholars  on  the  foundation.     The  fellows,  therefore,  of  the  two  uni- 
versities constitute  a  very  miscellaneous  body,  comprising,  in  some 
houses,  the  hi^est  talent  and  abilities  of  each ;  while,  in  others,  they 
are  not  distinguished  by  these  characteristics. 

Fellowships  are  in  general  limited  to  persons  studying  with  a  view 
to  holy  orders :  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  both  universi- 
ties. Time  is  allowed  by  the  statutes  for  an  individual  elected  to  make 
his  choice  of  a  profession ;  and  thus  a  certain  number,  who  prefer  .to 
remain  out  of  orders,  vacate  their  fellowships  after  a  few  years. 
Vacancies  are  also  made  by  marriage,  against  which  the  statutable 
rule  is  uniform  in  all  houses ;  and  by  the  acceptance  of  livings  in  the 
gift  of  the  collie  (which  are  offered  to  the  fellows  as  they  fidl  vacant 
in  order  of  seniority),  or  of  any  other  living  or  situation  statutably 
incompatible  with  the  fellowship.  Thus  the  succession  is  in  most  col- 
leges pretty  rapid.  The  incomes  of  fellowriiips  are  extremelv  various : 
the  b^t  at  Oxford  are  supposed  to  be  worth,  in  good  years,  from  6(X)iL 
to  70(ML,  while  many  do  not  exceed  100/.,  and  many  at  Cambridge  fall 
far  short  of  that  sum.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  college  revenues, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  received  in  com  rents,  varying  with  the 
price  of  that  commodity.  The  fellows  have  also  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  board  provided  for  them  by  the  college,  if  in  residence. 
The  amount  received  from  a  fellowship  varies  from  year  to  year ;  part 
of  the  income  of  a  college  being  usually  derived  from  fines  on  the  fall- 
ing in  of  beneficial  leases,  and  the  corporate  expenses  of  the  college 
being  also  very  variable.  It  is  usual  in  most  coUeges  for  certain  funds 
to  be  set  apart  yearly,  derived  in  part  from  taxation  of  the  fellowships, 
in  part  from  the  rent  of  rooms,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  establishment,  technically  styled  <<  Domus."  Out  of  this  fund, 
repairs  of  buildings,  purchase  of  Uvings,  &c.  are  usually  made ;  and  in 
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this  manner  the  great  architectural  undertakings  of  late  years  in  both 
universities,  but  more  especially  in  Cambridge,  have  been  provided 
for. 

The  college  tutors,  who  take  charge  both  of  the  students  on  the 
foundation,  and  those  who  are  independent  of  it,  are  selected  from 
among  the  fellows,  together  with  the  officers,  as  dean,  bursar,  &c. 
Besides  these  officers,  the  fellows  are  not  in  general  required  to  be  in 
residence.  These  are,  however,  usually  a  certain  number,  either  taking 
pupils  as  private  tutors,  or  residing  for  purposes  of  study  ;  and  among 
the  older  fellows,  there  are  to  be  found  in  most  colleges  a  few  who 
prefer  the  quiet  monotony  and  ease  of  a  college  life  to  a  dwelling  else- 
where. It  is  customary  in  some  colleges  for  individuals  elected  to 
fellowships  to  pass  a  year  as  probationers,  during  which  they  receive 
no  income,  and  are  considered  as  holding  their  appointment  merely 
at  will. 

The  scholars  are  under  very  different  regulations,  and  enjoy  very 
different  advantages,  at  different  colleges.    They  are  upon  the  found- 
ation ;  but  not  so  closely  connected  with  it  as  the  fellows.    The  period 
of  eligibility  varies;  but  those  elected  to  them  are  always  under- 
graduates.   In  the  larger  colleges  at  Cambridge,  the  scholarships  are 
numerous,  and  open  to  undergraduates  of  the  college,  forming  small 
eollege  prizes :  at  Oxford,  the  scholars  in  some  colleges  succeed  by 
rotation  to  fellowships.    In  the  latter  university  they  wear  a  different 
gown  from  the  rest  of  the  undergraduate  students.    Scholars  are  often 
elected,  both  in  colleges  where  the  competition  is  open,  and  where  it 
is  restricted,   before  they  have  begun  to   reside  at  the  university. 
Scholarships  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  various  in  point  of  emolu- 
ment :  from  100/.  or  80/.  to  20/!^  or  less  per  annum,  together  with  some 
advantages  in  the  way  of  board.    In  respect  of  discipline  and  edu- 
cation, scholars  are  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  independent 
students.    In  some  colleges,  the  body  answering  to  that  of  scholars 
bears  a  different  name ;  as  the  demies  (semicommunarii)  of  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  &c.  &c. 

Exhibitions  are  annual  pensions, — given  away  in  some  instances  by 
the  colleges;  in  others,  by  free  and  endowed  schools^  &c.,  —  to  por- 
tion youths  proceeding  from  them  either  generally  to  the  universities 
or  to  particular  colleges.  Some  are  very  valuable.  Exhibitioners  are 
not  in  general  considered  as  on  the  foundation. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  classes  of  inferior  students,  (and 
also  choristers  in  some  colleges,)  provided  for,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
foundations.  These  poor  students  bear  various  names ;  as,  at  Oxford, 
servitors,  bible-clerks,  (at  Christ-church,  scholars).  They  were  gene- 
rally required  to  perform  some  menial  offices  in  the  college ;  a  custom 
of  which  some  relics  still  subsist.  At  Cambridge,  where  they  are 
generally  termed  sizars,  their  position  is  more  elevated. 

In  point  of  college  system,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  several 
foundations,  their  component  members,  and  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  university,  there  is  no  material  difference  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  But  in  tracing  the  system  of  education  pursued  at 
each,  in  which  both  the  college  and  the  university  perform  their  re- 
spective parts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  two  institutions 
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separately.  The  following  accoant,  therefore,  will  relate  exclusively 
to  the  course  of  study  and  academical  progress  of  a  student  at  Oxford : 
the  plan  pursued  at  Cambridge  will  then  be  detailed  separately,  in  so 
far  as  it  differs  from  the  former. 

Every  individual  admitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  (in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  place,  matriculated,)  is  entered  on  the  books  of  some 
college  or  hall.  At  the  time  of  matriculation,  he  is  sworn  to  observe 
the  statutes  of  the  university,  or  submit  to  such  penalties  as  may  be 
imposed  for  their  violation ;  and  subscribes  his  assent  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Whether  he  commence  residence  immediately  on  ma- 
triculation, depends  on  circumstances :  it  is  not  usually  required  of 
him  until  three  or  four  terms  afterwards ;  nor  can  he  be  admitted 
unless  there  be  room  for  him  in  college,  as  lodging  out  in  the  town  b 
in  no  case  allowed  to  men  under  twelve  terms'  standing.  There  is  no 
difference,  in  respect  of  priority  of  degree,  admission,  &e.i  between 
gentlemen  commoners  and  commoners:  the  only  privileges  of  the 
former  consbt  in  a  particular  dress,  and  in  a  separate  table  at  the  col- 
lege dinner,  with  some  trifling  indulgences  in  particular  colleges. 
Noblemen,  however,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  and  knights,  have 
certain  advantages ;  the  time  for  passing  the  first  degree  being  short- 
ened in  their  case. 

Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  the  different  periods  at  which  the  several 
degrees,  &c.  occur  in  the  course  of  a  student  at  Oxford.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that  there  are  four  academical  terms  in  the  year :  Hilary, 
Easter,  Trinity  (or  Act),  and  Michaelmas;  and  that  the  year  of 
academical  residence  includes,  in  all,  rather  more  than  half  the  real 
year. 

Responsions  (preliminary  examination),  from  sixth  to  ninth  term. 

General  Sophist  (a  mere  formal  title),  after  two  years. 

Degree  of  JB.A.,  after  sixteen  terms  complete ;  of  which  twelve  are 
only  necessary  in  residence. 

i}effree  of  M,A.9  twelve  terms  from  that  of  B.A. ;  of  which  actual 
residence  is  requisite  for  one  only.  (A  master  of  arts  becomes  a  re- 
gent after  the  act  subsequent  to  his  degree :  and  thus  acquires  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  convocation.  The  act  is  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  July.) 

Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Civil  LaWy  three  years  from  the  regency. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Civil  Lawy  without  passing  through  arts, 
twenty-eight  terms ;  of  which  seventeen  in  residence. 

Degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  five  years  from  B.C.L. ;  shortened 
to  four  for  those  who  intend  to  practise  at  Doctors'  Commons. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine^  one  year  from  regency ;  doctor  in 
medicine,  three  years  more. 

Degree  of  Bajchehr  in  Divinity^  seven  years  from  regency ;  doctor 
in  divinity,  four  more. 

Degrees  in  Music  are  merely  honorary :  but  the  performance  of 
some  piece  of  music  is  required  by  way  of  exercise. 

On  matriculation,  the  student  is  assigned  to  the  superintendence  of 

,  some  one  of  the  tutors  of  his  college.     This,  however,  in  most  colleges 

at  Oxford,  is  little  more  than  a  form ;  as  all  the  tutors  (two,  three, 

four,  or  five  in  number)  generally  divide  both  the  discipline  and  in- 
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struction  of  the  college  among  themselves ;  and  the  student,  is  equally 
under  the  superintendence  of  all.     The  chief  part  of  the  instruction 
imparted  by  the  tutors  is  in  the  college  lectures  which  they  deliver. 
These  lectures  are  not  harangues,  like  those  of  professors,  but  rather 
catechetical,  mixed  with  reading  and  discussion,  in  which  the  dass, 
consisting  of  a  small  number,  go  through,  with  the  tutor,  a  portion  of 
some  classical  or  mathematical  book  in  familiar  use  at  the  university 
examinations :  the  whole  system  of  college  instruction  being  prepara- 
tory to  the  degree.     Of  these  lectures,  the  student,  at  first,  generally 
attends  three  or  four  in  the  day.    There  is  not,  in  general,  much 
division  of  labour  between  the  tutors  in  the  same  house.     Divinity  is 
usually  part  of  the  province  of  the  dean  of  the  college  (the  highest  of 
its  officers  connected  with  education) ;  and  there  is,  in  those  which  have 
a  considerable  number  of  undergraduates,  a  tutor  whose  lectures  are 
confined  to  mathematics :  but,  with  these  exceptions,  every  portion  of 
the  range  of  subjects  constituting  the  academical  education  may  be 
taken  indifferently  by  any  tutor.     Tutors,  also,  hold  lectures  occasion- 
ally with  a  smaller  class  of  those  about  to  be  examined  for  honours,  in 
authors  of  greater  difficulty.    Besides  the  lectures,  there  are  college 
examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term  (called  collections),  occasional 
compositions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  college  prizes  for  composition. 

In  the  sixth  or  eighth  term  (unless  dispensation  be  obtained  for  a 
later  period)  after  matriculation,  the  student  must  pass  the  preliminary 
university  examination  termed  responsions,  or,  in  common  parlance, 
**  little  go.*'  This  examination  is  generally  in  three  or  four  classical 
authors,  selected  by  the  student  at  his  discretion  ;  and  either  a  portion 
of  the  Oxford  logic,  or  a  few  books  of  Euclid,  according  to  his  choice. 

As  there  is  no  classification  of  merit  in  this  examination,  there  is  no 
temptation  to  exceed  the  necessary  limit  in  these  respects.  The  ex- 
aminers are  termed  the  masters  of  the  schools.  To  have  failed  in  pass- 
ing this  examination  (in  Oxford  phraseology,  to  have  been  plucked) 
three  times^  is  generally  considered  a  dbqualification  from  [farther 
pursuing  the  studies  of  the  university. 

After  this  period,  the  more  important  preparation  for  the  public 
examinations  for  the  degree  in  arts  generally  begins  in  earnest.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  take  honours,  generally  about  this  time  engage  a 
private  tutor  (not  necessarily  of  their  own  college)  who  may  be  able 
to  render  them  more  assistance,  and  pay  them  more  exclusive  attention, 
than  the  tutor  of  the  college.  The  fee  of  a,  private  tutor  at  Oxford  is 
SOL  a  year;  at  Cambridge,  where  the  academical  year  is  rather 
shorter,  40/. 

The  public  examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  are  held 
twice  a  year ;  viz.  in  Michaelmas  and  Easter  Terms.  For  those  who 
are  simply  desirous  of  obtaining  the  necessary  degree,  without  any 
honourable  distinction,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  undergo  an  ex- 
amination, —  1.  In  divinity :  amounting  to  a  general  acquaintance 
with  scripture  history  and  doctrine,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church,  and  the  arguments  usually  adduced  in  support  of  them.  2.  In 
classical  literature :  generally  speaking,  three  Greek  and  three  Latin  . 
authors,  selected  by  the  student  at  his  choice  among  those  of  the  more 
classical  era,  in  which  a  pretty  accurate  proficiency  is  required.    S.  Id 
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logic  This  reKc  of  the  old  discipline  of  the  schools,  retained  at  Ox- 
ford only,  consists  merely  of  Dean  Aldrich's  Compendium  of  Logic, 
which  the  student  is  expected  to  have  learnt  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
its  rules  practically  to  proposed  questions.  4.  In  Latin  and  English 
composition. 

The  examiners  for  the  degree  are  eight  masters  of  arts,  four  in 
clasdos  and  four  in  mathematics,  appointed  by  the  vice-chancellor 
and  proctors,  with  the  sanction  of  Convocation.  Those  who  fail  in 
showing  such  an  amount  of  proficiency  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
anuners,  entitles  them  to  their  degree,  are  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
place,  to  be  **  plucked ;!'  a  phrase  which  originates  in  an  ancient  cus« 
tom  by  which  any  one,  who  objected  to  a  degree  about  to  be  con* 
ferred  in  congregation,  notified  his  dissent  by  plucking  the  sleeve  of 
the  proctor's  gown. 

The  examination  for  honours,  though  difierent  in  many  particulars 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  system  of 
the  English  universities.  It  is,  indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  dates 
having  been  first  introduced,  at  Oxford,  by  the  Examination  Statute 
of  1801 ;  and  remodelled  by  that  of  1807*  It  has  subsequently  un« 
dergone  many  alterations ;  and,  from  being  almost  wholly  conducted 
mnd  voce,  has  recently  been  more  assimilated  to  that  of  Cambridge^ 
by  means  of  written  answers.  The  present  system  is  on  the  following 
footing :  — 

The  candidate  for  honours  may  seek  to  attain  them  in  classical 
literature  and  moral  philosophy  (in  Uteris  humanioribus),  or  in 
mathematics  (in  disciplinis  mathematicis  et  physicis),  or  in  both.  It 
is,  however,  indispensably  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  condition, 
that  he  should  satisfy  the  examiners  of  his  proficiency  in  divinity, 
although  he  is  not,  in  general,  subjected  to  a  severer  trial  on  this 
head  than  those  who  merely  ''  go  up "  for  a  common  degree ;  or 
*'  pass,"  as  it  is  termed  at  Oxford.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the 
candidate  for  mathematical  honours  to  <<pass,"  in  the  first  instance,  in 
classics. 

The  classical  examination  is  conducted,  in  the  main,  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  allowing  the  student  to  choose  his  own  books  for  examination. 
These,  however,  must  necessarily  be  pretty  numerous,  and  compre* 
hend  a  tolerably  extensive  circle  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  common,  at  Oxford,  to  find  in  the  university 
examinations  any  attention  paid  to  Greek  history,  or  poetry,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander ;  or  to  Latin  history  later  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. The  classical  era,  with  which  the  Oxford  student  is  rendered 
tolerably  familiar  both  in  respect  of  historical  detail  and  literary 
style,  is  narrowed  within  a  very  limited  compass;  and  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  is  advantageous,  because  his  mind  is  thus  conversant 
only  with  the  best  models  of  composition.  It  may  be  said  that  ancient 
authors  are  studied,  at  Oxford,  rather  in  a  comprehensive  than  in  a 
closely  critical  view.  The  discipline  of  the  place  may  inspire  the  stu- 
dent with  the  taste  of  a  scholar,  but  does  not,  in  general,  confer  that 
close  analytical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  hinguages  which  is  so  much 
sought  after  at  Cambridge.  Composition,  however,  as  well  Englirii  as 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  gradually  beconung  a  more  and  more  essential 
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part  of  the  Oxford  examinations.  And  it  has  been  said,  that  while  the 
plan,  until  lately,  was  for  each  student  to  be  examined  separately,  an 
approximation  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  the  Cambridge  system 
of  *<  papers ;"  the  same  set  of  questions  being  proposed  in  common  to 
a  certain  number  of  candidates. 

Two  treatises  of  Aristotle,  —  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  and  the  De 
Rhetorica,  —  are  still  reckoned  necessary  class-books  at  an  Oxford 
examination  for  honours :  and  some  others  of  his  works  are  occasion- 
ally added,  at  the  discretion  of  the  student  These  books  must  be 
studied,  and  the  substance  of  their  contents  committed  to  memory, 
pretty  exactly :  they  furnish,  likewise,  subject-matter  for  a  pretty  ex- 
tended course  of  examination  in  moral  philosophy  and  in  general 
literature.  Plato  is,  or  was  recently,  little  studied  at  Oxford.  In 
Greek  composition,  the  principal  models  studied  and  followed  are  the 
dramatists,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  :  in  Latin,  Virgil,  Horace,  &C., 
generally  receive  little  attention  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  refresh 
school  recollections.  Livy  is  much  read,  Tacitus  less :  Cicero,  by  no 
means  with  so  much  assiduity  as  might  be  expected  in  a  place  devoted 
to  classical  study :  nor  is  elegance  in  Latin  prose  composition  often 
acquired.  English  writing  is  generally  confined,  at  examinations,  to 
a  few  translations  ;  and  an  essay  or  two  on  philosophical  or  antiqua- 
rian subjects.  Part  of  the  examination,  less  considerable  now  than 
heretofore,  is  conducted  vivd  voce :  the  examiners  successively  con- 
fronting the  student  for  a  space  of  time  amounting  in  all  to  three  or 
four  hours.  The  whole  classical  examination  for  honours  lasts  t&ree 
or  four  days. 

Mathematical  examinations  are  conducted  according  to  the  Cam- 
bridge system ;  being,  in  pursuance  of  the  latest  regulation,  wholly 
managed  by  way  of  written  question  and  answer.  Out  of  ten  papers 
of  questions  (in  an  examination  of  1832),  three  were  in  algebra  and 
geometry ;  two  in  the  differential  calculus ;  one  in  Newton's  Principia, 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  astronomy,  aud  optics,  respectively.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  qualifications  required  of  a  first  class  man  in  ma- 
thematics, at  Oxford,  are  about  the  same  with  those  of  an  inferior 
wrangler  at  Cambridge:  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  institute  any 
exact  comparison. 

When  all  the  examinations  are  concluded,  the  candidates  for 
honours  are  classed.  There  are  four  classes  of  honour  in  each 
branch;  the  number  of  those  who  have  <* passed"  without  attaining 
honour  forming  the  fifth  class  in  the  classical  branch.  Their  names 
are  not  published;  while  those  included  in  the  two  sets  of  four  classes 
are  printed,  each  class  alphabetically,  in  the  university  bulletin,  and 
rendered  public.  There  is  thus  an  approximation  to  a  system  of 
ranking  according  to  merit,  without  its  being  fully  acted  on :  for  all 
those  whose  names  stand  in  the  same  class  appear  as  equals.  There 
are  ordinarily  from  six  to  twelve  names  in  each  of  the  two  first 
classes :  of  course,  a  first  class  in  both  classics  and  mathematics  (a 
<<  double  first,"  in  the  language  of  Oxford)  is  the  highest  honour  to 
which  a  student  can  attain.  Instances  are  common  enough  of  candi- 
dates for  honours  succeeding  only  so  far  as  to  pass :  sometimes  they 
have  not  even  that  good  fortune ;  whiles  on  the  other  hand,  individuals 
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who  merely  go  up  for  a  '^pass»'*  by  evincing  an  unusual  proficiency  in 
their  examination,  find  themselves  elevated  to  the  fourth  or  third  class 
in  classics. 

This  account  of  the  examinations  for  honours  will  serve,  with 
proper  modifications,  as  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  other 
examinations  are  conducted ;  such  as  those  of  the  colleges  for  fel« 
lowships  and  scholarships ;  those  for  the  open  university  scholar- 
ships, &c.  It  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  mathematical  know* 
ledge  generally  goes  for  little  in  college  competitions  for  fellowships, 
unless  the  college  should  chance  to  be  in  want  of  a  tutor  in  that  de* 
partment 

With  the  degree  of  B.A.,  or,  rather,  with  the  examination  for  it, 
the  academical  course  of  a  student  virtually  ends ;  and  a  majority, 
including  most  of  those  not  destined  for  the  church,  leave  the  univer- 
sity immediately  afterwards ;  having  remained  there  three  or  four 
years.  The  expenses  of  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  vary  so  mate- 
rially, according  to  the  private  habits  of  each  individual,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  present  any  satisfactory  statement  of  them.  Perhaps 
the  whole  expenditure  of  such  commoners  as  live  on  the  most  econo- 
mical scale  (allowing  an  average  for  travelling  expenses),  may  vary 
from  200iL  to  250/.  a  year ;  what  is  spent  above  the  latter  sum  must 
be  set  down  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individuals.  This 
do€«  not,  of  course,  include  a  private  tutor's  fee,  an  expense  which  is 
seldom  incurred  except  by  those  who  are  preparing  for  honours,  and 
not  always  by  them.  The  college  accounts  (technically  called  bat- 
tels), which  comprehend  a  slight  annual  payment  to  the  university, 
the  college  fees  to  tutors,  expenses  of  board,  room -rent,  coals,  candles, 
and  a  few  other  items,  vary  from  60/.,  to  100/.  at  different  colleges, 
for  commoners,  and  from  SO/,  to  40/.  more  for  gentlemen  commoners. 
There  are  sundry  abatements  for  those  on  the  foundation.  The 
students  dine  together  in  the  college  hall,  sitting  at  separate  tables 
according  to  their  ranks  and  degrees :  their  remaining  meals  they  take 
in  their  own  rooms. 

There  is,  however,  always  a  considerable  number  of  graduates,  of 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  in  residence  at  Oxford.  Those  who  intend  to 
enter  orders  must  attend  a  course  of  lectures  of  the  divinity  pro- 
fessor after  their  degree.  One  term  of  residence,  also,  is  required 
for  a  bachelor  of  arts,  before  he  can  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
There  are  probationary  fellows,  of  whom  residence  is  required,  and 
others  preparing  themselves  for  examination  for  fellowships ;  others^ 
again,  reside  as  private  tutors.  Those  on  the  foundations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  accommodated  within  the  colleges :  the  rest  lodge  in  the 
town. 

Degrees  in  civil  law,  and  medicine,  are  merely  nominal  honours, 
which  are  not  conferred  on  special  examination,  but  cannot  be  ob- 
tained until  after  a  bachelor's  examination  in  arts.  They  are  assumed, 
in  general,  by  such  as  intend  to  practise  in  Doctors'  Commons,  or  as 
physicians.  For  degrees  in  divinity,  attendance  on  divinity  lectures  is 
requisite :  there  are,  besides,  disputations  and  exercises  enjoined  by 
statute  for  all  the  higher  degrees,  the  performance  of  which  is  little 
more  than  nominal. 
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Few  remain  at  Oxford  after  the  degree  of  M.A.,  except  saeh  as 
are  concerned  with  the  discipline  eitiier  of  the  colleges  or  of  the 
university,  as  tutors,  professors,  &c,  &c.  But  it  is  usual  for  most  of 
those  who  take  it,  especially  for  clergymen,  to  keep  their  names  on 
the  books  of  their  respective  colleges,  at  a  sHght  annual  expense.  By 
this  means  they  retain  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  Houses  of  Con* 
gregation  and  Convocation ;  and  thus  questions  on  the  adoption  of 
Uiws  affecting  the  internal  state  of  the  university,  or  elections  to  offices, 
&C*,  within  it,  are  very  frequently  decided  by  an  influx  of  non-resident 
voters. 

The  university  of  Oxford  is  incorporated  by  the  style  of  '*  The 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford." 
Its  ancient  charters  to  this  effect  are  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  In- 
corporation, passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  statutes,  as  has  been  before  observed,  were  reduced 
into  a  digest  in  the  chancellorship  of  Archbishop  Laud ;  whose 
"Corpus  Statutorum"  is  still  recognised  as  the  governing  code  of  the 
university,  although  many  of  its  provisions  are,  in  effect,  abrogated  by 
usage. 

The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  was  elected,  in  ancient  times,  for  three 
years ;  but,  since  1484*,  for  life ;  and  this  office,  originally  held  by  a 
resident  at  the  university,  has  long  been  little  more  than  an  honorary 
dignity,  conferred  on  some  distinguished  lay  or  spiritual  lord.  But, 
although  the  Chancellor's  ordinary  powers  are  delegated  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  he  is  still  the  first  officer  of  the  university. 

The  High  Steward,  or  Seneschal,  is  appointed  by  the  ChanceUor : 
his  principal  office  is  that  of  holding  the  university  courts  leet,  and 
determining  causes  in  which  members  of  the  university  are  concerned, 
by  virtue  of  their  privileges.  This  office,  however,  is  also  performed 
by  deputy,  and  held  by  some  distinguished  nobleman. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is,  in  effect,  the  supreme  executive  and  judicial 
authori^  in  both  universities.  He  is  annually  nominated,  at  Oxford, 
by  the  Chancellor  as  his  deputy ;  but,  in  practice,  the  office  is  held  in 
rotation  by  the  heads  of  colleges  for  four  years. 

The  proctors  (senior  and  junior)  are  university  officers,  appointed 
annually :  they  are  nominated  by  the  colleges  from  among  their  own 
members,  each  college  taking  its  annual  turn  according  to  a  peculiar 
cycle,  fixed  by  the  Caroline  statutes  of  Charles  I.  They  must  be 
masters  of  arts  between  the  standing  of  four  and  ten  years.  Their 
duties  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character ;  but  they  are  best  known 
as  conservators  of  the  peace  of  the  university ;  in  which  office  they 
are  assisted  by  the  pro-proctors,  and  have  under  their  command  the 
academical  constabulary  force.  They  have  power  not  only  to  repress 
disorders  among  the  students,  and  inflict  summary  academical  punish- 
ments, such  as  imposition  of  tasks,  confinement  to  college,  &e. ;  but 
also  an  extensive  police  jurisdiction  in  the  town.  Their  summary  au- 
thority extends  both  over  undergraduates  and  bachelors  of  arts,  who 
are  still  considered  by  the  university  as  in  statu  pupillari. 

The  corporate  business  of  the  university  is  transacted  by  the  mas- 
ters at  large,  in  two  different  assemblies.  CongregaHon  consists  of 
regents,  either  necessary  or  adplacUum;  u  e.  chiefly  residents  at  the 
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uniTersitj.  Its  business  is  chiefly  of  a  formal  character :  confined 
to  the  giving  degrees  and  granting  dispensations.  Convocation  is  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  university.  Members  of  Convocation  are 
all  regents,  whether  on  the  foundations,  or  independent  members  who 
retain  their  names  on  the  books  of  the  colleges  {convictores\  The 
number  of  members'  of  Convocation  was,  in  1835,  2,551.  But  the 
legislative  power  of  this  body  is  limited  by  two  material  restrictions. 
In  the  first  place,  any  proposition  to  explain  or  amend  a  royal,  or 
Caroline,  statute  (those  enacted  by  Charles  I.)  cannot  be  received  with- 
out royal  permission.  In  the  next  place,  any  proposition  to  enact  any 
other  new  statute,  or  explain  an  old  one,  must  first  be  referred  to  the 
hebdoDUkdal  meeting ;  which,  if  it  approve  the  proposition,  draws  up 
the  terms  in  which  it  must  be  submitted  to  Convocation ;  and  thus,  in 
fact,  takes  the  initiative  in  every  measure.  This  body  was  first  insti- 
tuted in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  is  composed  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  proctors,  and  heads  of  houses. 

The  Oxford  professorships  are  of  two  classes ;  those  established  by 
royal  foundation,  and  those  of  private  endowment  It  has  been  already 
shown,  that  the  professors,  as  such,  have  no  direct  concern  with  aca* 
demical  education  or  discipline.  Attendance  on  their  lectures  is  not 
(except  in  a  few  merely  formal  instances)  necessary  for  the  attainment 
either  of  university  rank  or  college  emolument;  although,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  admitted  to  holy  orders,  it  is  necessary  for  bachelors 
of  arts  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  regius  professor  of  divinity  for  a 
short  time,  unless  they  have  a  dispensation.  The  lectures  of  profes« 
sors,  therefore,  are  only  attended  by  voluntary  students.  Some  lectures 
are  given  by  most  professors  ex  ojficioy  and  gratuitously ;  but  there  are 
also  courses  for  which  fees  are  received.  Popular  lecturers  and  inte- 
resting subjects  will  frequently  attract  considerable  audiences ;  but,  in 
general,  the  public  lectures  (and  especially  those  given  as  part  of  the 
professor's  duty)  are  ill  frequented ;  and  sometimes  they  are  dispensed 
with  altogether,  on  the  score  of  non-attendance. 

The  regii  professores  are  appointed  by  the  Crown :  they  are  of 
divinity,  civil  law,  medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  founded  by  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  botany,  modern  history,  anatomy,  since  founded,  or  en- 
larged from  private  foundations.  They  are  generally  well  paid,  not 
only  out  of  stipendiary  funds^  but  also  by  valuable  preferments  at- 
tached to  the  professorships  ;  e.  g,  canonries  of  Christchurch  to  those 
of  divinity  and  Hebrew.  The  private  professorships  are,  —  I.  Of 
divinity,  the  Margaret  professorship,  founded  by  the  mother  of  Henry 
VIL,  filled  by  election  of  all  graduates  in  divinity.  2.  In  literature 
and  languages ;  the  Camden  professorship  of  ancient  history,  founded 
by  William  Camden,  Esq.,  in  1622 :  election  by  Convocation.  Poetry, 
by  Henry  Bickhead,  Esq. :  election  by  Convocation.  Anglo-Saxon, 
by  Dr.  Rawlinson,  in  1750:  election  by  Convocation.  Arabic,  Laudian 
professorship,  founded  by  Archbishop  Laud:  election  by  officers 
named  in  the  foundation.  Arabic  readership,  by  the  Lord  Almoner. 
3.  In^  common  law,  the  Vinerian  professorship,  founded  by  Charles 
Viner,  in  1755,  together  with  common  law  scholarships  :  elections  by 
Convocation.  4.  In  political  economy,  a  professorship  founded  by 
Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  in  1825 :  election  by  Convocation.    5.  The 
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professorships  and  readerships  in  the  natural  sciences  are  very  nume- 
rous;  but,  as  these  sciences  are  in  no  respect  introduced  into  the 
academical  system  of  education,  Oxford  has  never  been  in  repute  as 
a  school  of  natural  philosophy.  They  are,  —  The  Sedley  professor- 
ship of  natural  philosophy  (electors  appointed  by  the  founder  aod 
warden  of  All  Soids) ;  the  Savilian  professorships  of  geometry  and 
astronomy  (electors  appointed  by  the  founder).  Lord  Lichfield's 
clinical  professorship,  and  the  Aldrichean  professorships  of  medicine 
and  chemistry  (founded  1803):  election  by  Convocation.  Lee*8  lec- 
turership  in  anatomy,  and  the  readerships  in  experimental  philosophy, 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  6.  Professorship 
of  music,  founded  by  William  Heather,  in  1626 :  electors,  the  proctors. 
As  a  general  rule,  professorships  are  open  to  members  of  all  colleges; 
but  it  is  usual  for  Convocation  not  to  elect  two  members  of  the  same 
college  in  succession  to  the  same  professorship. 

The  public  orator  was  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  is  chosen  by  Convocation.  His  duty  is,  to  write  letters  and  ad- 
dresses on  public  occasions,  to  present  to  Congregation  persons  on 
receiving  honorary  degrees,  and  deliver  an  annual  Latin  oration. 

The  university  of  Oxford  is  amply  provided  with  public  rewards, 
for  competition  among  undergraduates  and  bachelors  of  arts,  mostly 
through  the  munificence  of  private  benefactors,  both  in  the  shape  of 
annual  prizes,  and  of  scholarships,  &c.  These  are  open  generally  to 
the  whole  university,  although  in  some  cases,  the  eligible  or  preferable 
candidates  are  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  endowment  The  annual 
undergraduates'  prizes  are  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  poems :  the 
bachelors'  prizes,  for  Latin  and  English  essays,  and  also  for  essays 
on  subjects  connected  with  divinity.  There  are  classical  university 
scholarships  of  two  foundations  (Craven  and  Ireland),  mathematical 
and  divinity  scholarships,  all  given  to  open  competition  before  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  the  university.  Particulars  respecting  them 
will  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar. 

The  Commemoration,  or  Act,  is  held  once  every  year,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July,  in  the  academical  building  called  the  theatre. 
On  this  occasion  honorary  degrees  are  conferred,  high  ofifices  inau« 
gurated  :  the  public  orator  recites  his  annual  oration,  and  the  prize 
essays  and  poems  are  read.  Honorary  degrees,  conferred  on  per- 
sons not  connected  by  residence  with  the  university,  are  usually  in 
civil  law. 

In  concluding  an  account  of  the  chief  establishments  of  the  uni- 
versity, it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  its  two  great  libraries,  the  Bodleian 
and  the  Radclifie  (of  which  the  former  is  one  of  those  which  have 
the  privilege  of  demanding  a  copy  of  every  work  published  in  Eng- 
land) {  of  its  chemistry,  also  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Radclifie; 
and,  lastly,  of  its  celebrated  press,  called  the  Clarendon  Press,  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  who  gave  the  copyright  of  his  His^ 
tory  of  the  Rebellion  to  Oxford,  with  the  profits  of  which  the  original 
printing-house  was  built  The  press  has  been  lately  removed  to  a 
more  splendid  and  extensive  building.  It  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  committee  of  eleven  delegates ;  and  all  the  books  which 
issue  from  it  are  either  such  as  are  printed  under  the  command  and 
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direction  of  the  delegates,  or  by  private  authorsi  with  their  expi^ss 
permission. 

The  income  of  the  university  itself  is  inconsiderable;  arising,  in 
party  from  property,  but  chiefly  from  fees  paid  on  degrees,  &c.'  The 
revenues  of  the  professors  and  other  officers  are  generally  distinct 
from  the  public  chest  of  the  university,  and  arising  out  of  royal  or 
private  endowment.  But  the  great  wealth  of  Oxford  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  colleges ;  and,  as  these  bodies,  collectively,  now 
form  the  academical  body  (all  education  for  university  purposes  being 
carried  on  within  their  walls,  and  all  students  entered  on  their  books), 
a  separate  mention  of  each  is  a  necessary  part  of  an  account  of  the 
university. 

University  College  is  ranked  in  conuuon  opinion  as  the  oldest  in 
Oxford,  but  without  substantial  reason.  The  date  of  its  foundation 
is,  in  fact,  unknown ;  but  its  oldest  statutes  bear  the  date  of  1280. 
The  foundation  consists  of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  seventeen  scholars 
and  exhibitioners.  Of  the  fellowships  (which,  as  well  as  the  scholar- 
ships, were  given  by  different  benefactors),  some  are  for  natives  of 
the  county  of  Durham  only ;  some  for  those  of  the  dioceses  of  York, 
Durham,  and  Carlisle ;  others  for  those  of  the  rest  of  England,  with 
the  exception  of  these  dioceses.  Among  independent  members.  Uni- 
versity College  has  no  gentlemen  commoners.  Its  number  of  resident 
undergraduates  is  generally  fiflty  or  sixty. 

Saliol  CoUege  was  founded  by  John  de  Baliol  of  Bernard  Castle, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  his  lady  Dervorgilla,  between  1260  and  1270.  The 
foundation,  increased  by  the  donations  of  various  benefactors,  is  for 
a  master,  twelve  fellows,  and  fourteen  scholars,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  exhibitioners :  some  of  the  exhibitions  are  for  the  peculiar 
benefit  of  Scotch  episcopalians.  The  fellowships  and  scholarships,  at 
Baiiol  (with  the  exception  of  two  of  each,  which  are  confined  to 
persons  elected  from  Tiverton  School),  are  open  to  the  university  in 
general,  and  are  among  those  regarded  as  prizes  for  general  compe* 
tition,  being  given  away  on  a  bona  fide  examination  to  the  best  can- 
didate. The  master  and  fellows  of  this  college  enjoy  a  privilege 
possessed  by  no  other  in  either  university — that  of  electing  their  own 
visitor.  Baliol  has  no  gentlemen  conmioners.  The  number  of  com- 
moners in  residence  is  generally  from  sixty  to  seventy. 

MerUm  College  was  enriched  by  the  translation  of  a  foundation  by 
Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Chancellor  of  England, 
from  Maiden,  to  Oxford,  in  the  year  1274'.  Parts  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  this  college,  its  curious  library  in  particular,  are  regarded 
as  the  oldest  specimens  of  collegiate  architecture  in  Oxford.  The 
foundation  is  for  a  warden,  twenty-four  fellows,  fourteen  partianisUe 
(yulgo  postmasters),  four  scholars,  two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks. 
The  postmasters  correspond,  in  fact,  to  the  scholars  of  other  colleges. 
The  fellowships  are  open  to  natives  of  all  parts  of  England  (not  in- 
cluding Wales),  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  dioceses  of  Here- 
ford, Chichester,  Exeter,  Rochester,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Chester, 
and  Carlisle.  The  fellows  are  elected,  in  practice,  by  favour,  and  not 
on  comparison  of  literary  merit ;  and  Merton  is  among  the  colleges 
which  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  association  of  members  of 
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good  family  and  connection  among  their  fellowB.    The  independent 

members  are  not  numerous,  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty  gentlemen 
commoners  and  commoners.  The  chapel  of  Merton  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  English  style  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Exeter  CoUege  was  founded  in  131 4*9  by  Walter  de  Stapledon, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  the  title  of  Stapledon  Hall ;  and  the  schoUrs 
from  Hart  Hall  were  then  removed  to  it  The  present  foundation 
consists  of  a  rector  and  twenty-five  fellows,  besides  numerous  exhi- 
bitioners. Some  of  the  fellowships  are  confined  to  particular  dioceses, 
others  to  particular  counties,  generally  in  the  west  of  England  ;  but, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  the  Section 
to  some  of  them  is  open  to  free  literary  competition.  The  independent 
undergraduate  members  are  usually  a  small  number  of  gentlemen 
commoners,  and  from  80  to  100  commoners. 

Oriel  CoUege  was  founded  in  1326,  bv  Edward  II.,  **  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  almoner,  Adam  de  Brome.  The  name  is  derived  from 
a  small  house,  or  messuage,  ef  some  sort,  called  la  Oriole  in  the  old 
statutes  of  the  house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  foundation.  This  college  has  a  provost,  eighteen  fellows,  besides 
exhibitioners.  Four  of  the  fellowships  are  for  the  counties  of  Somer- 
set, Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Devon :  the  rest  are  open  to  nearly  unrestricted 
competition.  They  have  been  long  regarded  as  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished prizes  which  Oxford  offers  to  academic  merit,  the  election 
taking  place  on  a  severe  examination.  This  college  usually  has  from 
ten  to  twenty  undergraduate  gentlemen  commoners,  and  from  fifty  to 
seventy  commoners  in  residence. 

Queen's  CoUege  was  founded  by  Robert  Egglesfield,  chaplain  to 
Philippa,  queen  of  Edward  III.,  for  the  encouragement  of  students 
from  the  north  of  England.  The  old  foundation  consists  of  a  provost 
and  sixteen  fellows,  two  chaplains,  eight  taberdars  (so  called  from  the 
taberd,  or  gown,  which  they  formerly  wore),  twelve  probationary 
scholars,  and  three  clerks.  The  fellows  must  be  elected  from  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  There  is  also  a  new  foun- 
dation, consisting  of  eight  fellowships,  four  scholarships,  and  several 
exhibitions,  founded  chiefly  out  of  the  estates  of  John  Michel,  Esq., 
of  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  left  by  his  will.  These  last  fellowships  are 
only  for  the  term  of  eleven  years ;  an  unusual  limitation  in  the  uni- 
versity. They  are  open,  and  candidates  elected,,  on  free  competitioo. 
The  independent  members  are  numerous :  about  100  undei^raduates 
are  generally  in  residence. 

New  CoUege  was  founded  in  1386,  by  the  famous  William  of  Wykc- 
ham  (already  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  Winchester  college),  for 
a  warden,  seventy  fellows  and  scholars,  ten  chaplains,  &c  The  fel- 
lows and  scholars  are  chosen  by  annual  election  from  the  college  at 
WincUfester,  vacancies  being  filled  up  as  they  occur.  Those  of  kindred 
to  the  founder  are  fellows  at  their  first  admission,  without  regard  to 
age :  the  rest  are  considered  as  probationers,  and  termed  scholars  for 
two  years.  Members  of  this  foundation  are  exempted  from  the  uni- 
versity examinations,  proceeding  to  their  degree  immediately,  by  virtue 
of  a  certificate  from  their  college.  Except  a  few  gentlemen  com- 
moners, rarely  exceeding  six  or  seven  undergraduates^  this  magnificent 
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institutioii  admits  no  independent  members.  It  is  remarkable*  con- 
siderinc  the  want  of  stimulus  to  exertion  which  is  supposed  to  result 
from  their  exclusion  from  the  schools,  how  many  members  of  New 
College  have  been  distinguished  as  prizemen  for  their  merit  in  classical 
composition.  The  chapel  of  New  College  is  usually  considered  as 
the  finest  interior  in  Oxford,  although  falling  far  short  of  the  inimi- 
table chapel  of  King's  at  Cambridge. 

Lincoln  College  was  founded  in  1427,  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  rector,  twelve  fellows 
(limited  to  the  old  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  York,  except  one,  which 
is  confined  to  the  diocese  of  Wells),  eight  scholars,  &c.  This  college 
has  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  undergraduate  commoners. 

The  college  of  All  Souls  was  founded  in  1437,  by  Henry  Chichele, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  his  foundation  remains  unaltered. 
The  college  consists  of  a  warden,  forty  fellows,  two  chaplains,  and  a 
number  of  clerks.  The  election  of  fellows  to  this  splendid  foun- 
dation is  entirely  unrestricted :  the  qualifications  required  by  statute 
being,  as  has  been  often  quoted  by  way  of  satire  against  the  establish- 
ment, that  the  candidate  must  be  '*  ben^  natus,  ben^  vestitus,  et  in 
arte  cantandi  mediocriter  doctus.**  In  practice  the  fellows  are  elected 
from  the  university  at  large^  either  on  the  strength  of  personal  interest 
with  the  electors,  or  on  the  score  of  qualification  of  birth,  connection, 
and  agreeable  manners :  and  it  has  been  for  several  years  the  aim  of 
the  college  to  incorporate  in  its  number  the  most  distinguished  can- 
didates who  could  be  found  in  these  respects,  without  any  regard  to 
scholastic  attainment.  This  college  is  the  only  one  in  Oxford  which 
subsists  entirely  as  a  society  of  graduates,  admitting  no  independent 
members,  and  no  students,  except  the  few  clerks  attached  to  the  esta- 
blishment. The  beautiful  towers  of  All  Souls,  structures  belonging 
to  no  particular  school  of  architecture,  were  raised  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

Magdalen  College  was  founded  in  1456,  by  William  of  Waynfiete, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Chancellor  of  England.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  president,  forty  fellows,  thirty  scholars  (called  demies)^ 
and  several  inferior  members.  The  fellows  are  variously  limited  to 
difierent  dioceses  and  counties :  the  demies  may  be  elected  from  any 
part  of  England  from  which  any  fellows  are  eligible,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Durham.  This  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  collegiate  foundations  in  England ;  but  its  elections  are  so 
restricted  by  statutes,  that  it  is  necessarily  one  of  the  closest  The 
only  independent  undergraduates  are  a  few  gentlemen  commoners. 
Much  of  the  architecture  of  Magdalen  college  is  well  worthy  of 
notice ;  but  its  chief  title  to  admiration  is  the  elegant  tower,  which 
forms  so  prominent  an  object  to  those  who  enter  Oxford  from  the 
east :  it  was  raised  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI L 

The  King's  Hall  and  College  of  Brazen  Nose  was  founded  in 
1509,  by  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton 
of  Prestbury,  in  Cheshire.  Its  name  is  derived  merely  (it  is  sup- 
posed) from  the  brazen  nose  which  decorated,  by  way  of  knocker, 
the  door  of  the  old  hall  on  the  site  of  which  it  was  founded.  This 
college  has  received  many  benefactions  since  its  first  establishment 
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It  has,  at  present,  a  principal,  twenty  fellows,  thirty-two  scholars,  and 
several  exhibitions.  Both  fellowships  and  schdlarships  are,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  natives  of  particular  localities,  with  preference, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  kindred  of  the  various  founders.  This  col* 
lege  usually  holds  in  residence  a  small  number  of  gentlemen  com- 
moners, and  about  100  commoners. 

CorptLS  Chrisli  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1516,  by  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  a  president,  twenty  fellows,  twenty 
scholars,  and  two  chaplains.  The  fellows  are  elected  from  among  the 
scholars,  and  the  latter  confined  to  various  dioceses  and  counties.  The 
undergraduate  members  not  on  the  foundation  are  only  six  or  eight 
gentlemen  commoners. 

Christ  Church  was  originally  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
subsisted  four  years  under  his  patronage ;  but  at  the  period  of  his 
disgrace  the  foundation  was  still  incomplete.  King  Henry  VIII.  first 
suspended,  and  finally  re-established,  it ;  and,  in  1545,  the  episcopal 
see  having  been  at  the  same  time  fixed  at  Oxford,  this  institution  was 
placed  on  the  double  footing  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral.  The 
foundation  then  consisted  of  a  dean,  eight  canons,  eight  chaplains, 
&c.,  together  with  sixty  students ;  to  whom  forty  more  were  after- 
wards added  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  by  a  subsequent  benefactor 
(William  Thurston).  The  canons  of  Christ  Church  have  houses 
provided  for  them  within  the  college  :  they  can  marry,  and  are  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  canons  of  other  cathedral  churches.  One 
canonry  is  permanently  attached  to  the  office  of  divinity  professor  : 
another  to  that  of  Hebrew  professor.  Of  the  students,  sixty-one 
are  nominated  by  the  canons,  these  nominations  being  a  matter  of 
private  patronage :  they  answer  both  to  the  scholars  and  fellows  of 
other  colleges,  being  elected  as  undergraduates,  and  retaining  their 
studentships  until  death  or  promotion.  Queen  Elizabeth's  forty  are 
elected  from  Westminster  college. 

This  magnificent  establishment,  the  first  in  Oxford,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  first  in  England  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  being  its 
only  rival),  gives,  also,  instruction  to  a  great  number  of  members  not 
on  the  foundation.  It  has  been,  for  many  years,  by  prescription,  the 
favourite  place  of  education  for  noblemen,  and  for  young  commoners 
of  rank  and  wealth.  The  number  of  noblemen  varies  according  to 
accident,  but  usually  comprises  all  those  who  attend  the  university. 
The  undergraduate  gentlemen  commoners  in  residence  generally  vary 
from  thirty  to  fifty :  the  commoners  average  ninety  or  a  hundred. 
The  buildings  of  Christ  Church  form  a  magnificent  whole;  but  in  detail, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fine  hall,  they  do  not  anywhere  equal  parts 
of  some  other  colleges  in  architectural  beauty.  The  old  church  of 
St  Fridiswida,  now  serving  the  double  purpose  of  cathedral  and  col- 
lege chapel,  is  a  Norman  building  of  high  antiquity. 

Trinity  College  was  originally  founded  under  the  patronage  of  the 
priors  and  bishops  of  Durham ;  but  that  foundation  having  been 
suppressed  at  the  Reformation,  a  college  was  endowed  on  its  site  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  1554,  for  a  president,  twelve  fellows,  and  twelve 
scholars.  The  scholarships  are  open,  and  given  to  free  competition. 
The  fellows  are  elected  either  from  factual  or  superannuated  scholarsii 
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vith  no  res  riction,  except  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  of  the 
same  county  (with  the  exception  of  Oxfordshire,  which  may  have 
£¥6  at  the  same  time).  There  are  several  exhibitions :  and  a  few 
undergraduate  gentlemen  commoners,  and  fifty  or  sixty  commoners. 

St,  Johns  College  was  founded  in  1557,  by  Sir  Thomas  White, 
alderman  and  merchant  tailor.  It  consists  of  a  president,  fifty  fellows 
and  scholars,  &c.  Of  the  fellowships,  six  are  for  founders'  kin- 
dred ;  seven  appointed  to  particular  endowed  schools ;  the  rest  all  to 
Merchant  Tailors'  school.  The  founders'  kin  are  fellows  on  admis- 
sion ;  the  rest  scholars  (or  probationary  fellows)  for  three  years. 
There  are  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  undergraduate  commoners  in 
residence. 

Jesus  College  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1571,  on  the 
benefaction  of  Hugh  Price,  treasurer  of  St.  David's ;  and  ha3  re- 
ceived additional  benefactions.  The  foundation  now  consists  of  a 
principal,  nineteen  fellows,  eighteen  scholars,  &c.,  mostly  natives  of 
Wales.  The  independent  members,  of  whom  there  are  generally  fifty 
or  sixty  undergraduates,  are,  for  the  most  part^  from  the  same  part  of 
the  island. 

WadAam  College  was  founded  in  1613,  by  Nicholas  Wadham  of 
Merifield,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  for  a  warden, 
fifteen  fellows,  fifteen  scholars,  &c.  The  fellows  are  superanuated 
after  eighteen  years.  They  are  elected  from  the  [scholars :  of  these 
the  greater  part  are  admitted  on  open  competition :  a  few  restricted 
to  particular  counties.     Resident  undergraduates  about  fifty. 

Pembroke  College  was  founded  by  the  endowment  of  the  ancient 
Broadgate  Hall,  in  1624,  by  Thomas  Tesdale,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wightwick.  The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master, 
fourteen  fellows,  and  several  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  The  fellow- 
ships, and  most  of  the  scholarships,  are  variously  limited  to  schools, 
districts,  and  founders'  kin.  There  are  from  forty  to  fifty  independent 
undergraduates  in  residence. 

Worcester  College  was  founded  by  the  endowment  of  Gloucester, 
or  St  John  Baptist's  Hall,  a  very  ancient  institution,  in  1714<,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes  of  Bentley,  in  Worcestershire.  The  foundation  now 
consists  of  a  provost,  twenty-one  fellows,  and  sixteen  scholars,  besides 
exhibitioners.  The  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  founded  by 
various  benefactions ;  and  the  fellows  all  elected  from  the  scholars  of 
their  various  foundations.  Some  of  the  scholarships  are  open.  There 
are  of  independent  undergraduates  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  gentle- 
men commoners  (called  in  this  college  fellow-commoners)  and  about 
sixty  commoners. 

The  five  surviving  halls  of  Oxford  are  foundations  not  incorpo- 
rated or  endowed  with  estates,  although  some  of  them  have  a  few 
exhibitions.  The  principals  receive  annual  rents  from  the  students 
inhabiting  the  halls,  who  are  independent  members.  The  chancellor 
of  the  university  appoints  the  heads  of  halls  (with  the  exception  of 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  to  which  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Queen's 
appoint).  The  independent  members  are  in  all  respects  on  the  same 
footing,  with  respect  to  the  university,  as  those  of  the  colleges.  The 
tutorial  department,  in  such  of  these  balk  as  still  serve  the  purpose  of 
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education,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  and  viee-principaL  St 
Maiy*s  Hall,  belonging  to  Oriel  College,  has  from  twenty  to  thirtj 
undergraduates  (gentlemen  commoners  and  commoners) ;  Magdalen 
Hall  (to  Magdalen  College),  ninety ;  St.  Alban's  Hall  (to  Merton), 
twenty ;  St  Edmund's  Hall  (to  Queen's),  forty ;  Newtown  Hall  (to 
New  College),  a  few.  Students  frequently  come  to  these  halb  more 
advanced  in  years  than  is  usual  among  those  who  commence  their 
academical  course  in  colleges;  and  the  rules  of  residence  are  not,  in 
some  of  them,  as  strictly  enforced  as  elsewhere. 

One  college  may  be  mentioned  as  an  extinct  establishment ;  namely, 
Hertford  College,  founded  by  endowment  of  the  ancient  Hart  Hall, 
about  1740,  dissolved  in  1816;  on  the  site  of  which  the  present 
Magdalen  Hall  is  erected. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  books  of  the  colleges  and  halls,  at 
Oxford,  was,  in  1835,  5,251 ;  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  those  of 
members  of  Convocation  (t.  e.  all  regent  masters,  and  upwurds)  were 
2^551 ;  leaving  2,700.  How  many  of  the  latter  were  undergraduates 
in  residence,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  but,  in  ail  probability,  the 
number  does  not  fall  materially  short  of  1,500. 

Cambridge.  —  The  organisation  of  the  collegiate  bodies,  and  their 
rules  of  government,  at  Cambridge,  vary  from  those  of  Oxford  only 
in  a  few  unessential  particulars.     The  three  ranks  of  independent 
undergraduates,    in   the   former  university,   are    noblemen,    fellow- 
commoners  (so  called  originally  from  having   their   commons,  or 
college  dinner,  at  the  same  table  with  the  fellows),  and  pensioners. 
With  respect  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  those  in  statu 
pupiUarif  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  students  at  Cambridge  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  either  at  matriculation  or  after- 
wards ;  although,  on  taking  their  degree  of  B.A.,  they  are  obliged  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England.    Lodging 
in  college  is  not  enforced  on  undergraduates,  if  there  be  not  room 
within  the  walls  of  the  building  to  accommodate  them.    It  is  chiefly 
to  this  circumstance  that  the  great  increase  of  students  at  Cambridge, 
of  late  years,  is  to  be  attributed ;  the  members  of  the  other  university 
being  necessarily  limited  by  the  amount  of  room  for  lodging  them. 
With  regard  to  members  on  the  foundation,  the  scholars  of  most 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  being  generally  elected  by  free  competition 
ftrom  among  the  undergraduate  members,  form  rather  a  distinguished 
class  among  the  students  than  a  body  distinct  from  the  independent 
members,  and  chosen  without  free  competition,  as  is  generally  the 
case  at  Oxford.    A  distinction  exists  between  two  different  classes  of 
fellowships  in  most  houses   at  Cambridge,  which  is  only  partially 
known  at  Oxford ;  viz.  between  the  foundation  fellowships,  and  what 
are  termed  the  bye-fellowships  and  appropriated  fellowships  :   the 
former  being  part  of  the  original  endowments,  and  generally  open  to 
all  the  world ;  the  latter,  founded  by  subsequent  donations,  and  fre- 
quently limited  by  local  or  other  restrictions.     In  most  colleges,  the 
governing  body  is  composed  of  the  foundation  fellows  only ;  and  they 
alone  are  eligible  to  college  office.     It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  general  usage^  at  Cambridge,  is  for  each  college  to  elect  its 
fdlows  fvom  among  its  own  members,  whether  soholara  or  ind^* 
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pendent:  the  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the  small  col- 
l^^es,  when  they  are  in  want  of  some  individual  to  fill  the  office  of 
tutory  and  no  satisfactory  candidate  presents  himself  in  their  own 
number. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Cambridge  system  is  less  strict 
in  point  of  external  discipline,  and  the  undergraduates  under  rather 
less  close  control,  than  at  the  sister  university ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  emulation  and  close  attention  to  study  are  more  favoured  and 
encouraged.  All  the  regulations,  both  of  the  colleges  and  university, 
tend  in  this  direction.  Open  competition,  and  rank  according  to 
merit,  form  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  academical  constitution,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  students. 

The  system  of  public  examinations  pursued  at  Cambridge  is,  in 
many  respects,  very  different  from  that  which  subsists  at  Oxford : 
its  details  will  serve  to  show  what  is  the  character  of  the  instruction, 
and  academical  discipline,  of  the  university :  as  the  public  examinations 
are  only  intended  to  call  forth  and  exhibit  the  results  of  that  in« 
stniction. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Cambridge  is,  and  has  been  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  pursuit  of  the  mathematical  studies,  and  of 
those  branches  of  natural  philosophy  which  depend  upon  theuL  It 
is,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  general  attention  to  these  studies, 
that  physi^  science,  in  all  departments,  has  been  more  cultivated  in 
this  than  in  the  sister  university ;  but  the  proficiency  of  Cambridge 
men,  in  so  many  of  those  departments  as  are  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  mathematics,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  result 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  science;  to  which,  and  its  cognate 
sciences,  alone,  the  chief  machinery  of  the  place,  the  lectures  both 
public  and  private,  the  honours  and  emoluments  both  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  colleges,  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  devoted.  Classical 
study,  although  now  carried  to  a  very  elaborate  extent,  is  compara^ 
tively  of  very  recent  introduction. 

The  academical  year  at  Cambridge  commences  with  Michaelmas 
Term,  when  the  several  courses  of  lectures,  &c.,  begin.  At  the  end 
of  each  of  the  two  first  years  college  examinations  are  held,  when  the 
men  of  each  year,  as  they  are  termed  (t.  e.  all  who  have  commenced 
residence  at  the  same  Michaelmas),  are  classed  in  order  of  merit. 
These  examinations,  in  colleges  of  so  great  extent  as  Trinity  and  St. 
John's,  almost  partake  of  the  nature  of  university  competition. 

The  first  university  (or  <<  previous")  examination  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.  takes  place  in  the  Lent  Term  of  the  second  year  from  that  in 
which  the  student  commences  residence*  This  **  little-go'*  is  of  recent 
introduction  (1829)«  The  subjects  of  examination  are  the  elements 
of  divinity  (including  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  of  Paley,  the 
favourite  text  author  of  Cambridge),  and  one  Greek  and  one  Latin 
author.  After  this  examination,  the  candidates  are  merely  arranged, 
alphabetically,  in  two  classes ;  those  who  have  passed  with  credit,  and 
those  who  have  passed  simply.  Rejected  can<&dates  must  attend  the 
next  year's  examination. 

The  **  previous  examination"  is  followed  by  the  **  exercises,"  per- 
formed only  by  those  who  aspire  to  honours.    These  relics  of  old 
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scholastic  fashion  consist  of  Latin  theses  (generally  on  subjects  oF 
moral  philosophy),  which  are  propounded  by  the  student  who  is  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  B.A.  (the  respondent),  and  answered  by 
others,  styled  <<  opponents,"  in  syllogistic  form,  in  Latin,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  moderator.  These  exercises  take  place  during 
the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  respondent  intends  to  pass 
as  B.A. 

The  practice  of  **  degrading,"  or  postponing  for  a  year  the  degree 
'of  B.A.,  which  had  become  common  among  students,  gave  rise  to  a 
recent  statute,  by  which  degraders  are  not  allowed  to  present  them* 
selves  as  cajididates  for  honours  without  special  permission. 

The  senate-house  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  takes  place 
every  Lent  Term ;  so  that  (contrary  to  the  Oxford  practice)  all  the 
men  of  the  same  year,  except  such  as  have  degraded,  enter  into  com- 
petition at  the  same  time. 

The  questionists,  or  candidates,  are  first  divided  into  six  classes 
(depending  on  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year).  The  two  last 
consist  of  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  honours.  These  are  exa* 
mined  separately  from  the  rest.  Their  examination  lasts  six  days  :  it 
is  entirely  conducted  on  paper ;  and  the  subjects,  or  questions,  and  ex- 
ercises proposed  are  the  same  for  all.  They  are  in  Euclid's  Elements, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra,  with  some  in  the  elementary  parts  of  natural 
history ;  Homer  and  Virgil,  including  questions  in  grammar,  history, 
and  geography;  Paley's  Evidences  and  Natural  Philosophy;  and 
Locke. 

The  examination  of  the  candidates  for  honours  (mathematical  tripos) 
is  confined  to  mathematical  and  the  cognate  sciences ;  with  the  addi- 
tion of  questions  in  divinity,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy;  which, 
however,  are  regarded  as  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  great  purpose  of 
the  examination.    It  lasts  seven  days;   the  first  five  being  entirely 
devoted  to  mathematics.     Each  day  is  of  five  hours  and  a  half;  and, 
on  the  first  four  days,  the  same  set  of  questions  is  proposed  to  all  the 
four  classes :  on  the  fifth,  there  is  a  distinction  taken  in  this  respect 
between  the  first  and  last  two.     On  the  first  day,  the  examination 
extends  to  **  such  parts  of  pure  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  as 
do  not  require  the  methods  of  the  difierential  calculus ;"  and,  during^ 
the  successive  days,  it  gradually  rises  in  difficulty.     On  the  sixth  day, 
the  four  classes  are  examined  in  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity 
On  the  seventh,  or  last  day,  the  mathematical  examination  is  resumed. 
In  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  "  brackets"  are  published.     These  are 
classes  on  the  same  principle  with  those  into  which  the  competitors  are 
finally  divided  at  Oxford  ;  each  containing,  alphabetically,  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  nearly  equal  in  merit.     After  the  dose  of  this 
day,  those  most  distinguished  (thirty  at  least)  are  arranged  in  strict 
order  of  merit ;  being  divided,  by  rather  arbitrary  lines,  into  the  classes 
of  wranglers,  and  senior  and  junior  optimes ;  the  highest  of  all  being 
senior  wrangler  for  the  year:    the  greatest  of  English  academical 
honours.   The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  (in  the  Cambridge  idiom,  oi  v«XXo<, 
the  many,)  are  also  arranged  according  to  merit     But,  in  all  the 
classes,  those  between  whom  the  examiners  find  themselves  incapable 
of  assigning  a  difierence  of  merit  are  bracketed  as  equals. 
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SmiA^s  Prizes  are  two  annual  prizes  for  commencing  bachelors  of 
arts  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  They  are  made  the  sub- 
jects of  open  competition  shortly  after  the  period  of  the  mathematical 
tripos;  and  thus  the  adjudication  of  these  prizes  is,  in  some  sort,  the 
decree  of  a  court  of  appeal,  in  which,  sometimes,  that  of  the  examiners 
is  reversed,  and  the  second,  or  even  a  lower,  wrangler  becomes  first 
prizeman. 

The  classical  tripos,  or  examination,  follows  some  weeks  after  the 
mathematical.  It  is  a  voluntary  competition,  to  which  those  only  who 
have  obtained  mathematical  honours  are  admitted.  It  lasts  four  days ; 
and  the  candidates  are  arranged,  in  order  of  merit,  in  three  classes. 
The  Chancellor's  medals  are  annually  given  to  two  commencing 
bachelors  of  arts,  senior  optimes  at  the  lowest,  for  classical  merit. 
These,  therefore,  like  the  Smith's  prizes,  form  separate  subjects  of 
competition :  but  it  has  very  often  happened  that  the  same  name  has 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  classical  tripos,  and  as  haviAg  obtained  the 
first  Chancellor's  medal. 

The  characteristic  of  classical  study,  at  Cambridge,  is  a  minute 
attention  to  the  critical  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
This  is  carried  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  at  Oxford ; 
and  the  system  of  examination  is  framed  with  a  view  to  produce  and 
elicit  as  much  of  this  knowledge  as  possible.  Thus  the  ^*  questions," 
or  select  portions  of  ancient  authors,  given  to  candidates  for  the  tripos 
for  translation  and  elucidation,  are  usually  selected  either  from  their 
difificulty  and  grammatical  or  rhetorical  peculiarities,  or  from  their 
lying  out  of  the  line  of  ordinary  reading,  that  the  student  may  be 
thrown  as  far  as  possible  on  his  own  resources  of  general  knowledge 
to  explain  them.  Such  a  mode  of  examination  would  appear  to  imply 
a  very  extensive  course  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  candidates.  But 
that  study,  in  general,  although  severe  and  accurate,  is  not  very  com- 
prehensive. Close  critical  familiarity  with  a  few  authors  of  the  better 
age  supersedes  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  classical 
antiquity.  It  seetefKjkil  jf  the  University  of  Cambridge  had  borrowed 
from  its  own  mathematical  discipline  the  usage  of  binding  down  the 
mind  to  exercis^^elf  thoroughly  in^a  narrow  range  of  topics,  during 
the  short  spac^^  the  three  academical  years  which  pass  before  the 
degree. 

Original  c^^sition  forms  no  part  of  the  tripos  examination.  It 
is,  on  the  ot^V  hand,  a  chief  feature  in  the  competition  for  the  uni- 
versity schflvships.  There  are  also  annual  prizes,  as  at  Oxford,  for 
several  snfles  of  classical  composition.  It  is  in  these  exercises  that 
the  resuflboth  of  the  previous  knowledge  and  facility  acquired  at 
public  ^Hools,  and  of  the  critical  acumen  attained  at  Cambridge,  is 
evincjflh  the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory,  manner. 

present  statutes  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  were  granted 

m  Elizabeth.     The  senate,  or  legislative  body  of  the  univer- 

msists  of  two  houses,  the  regents  and  non-regents.     But  every 

(t.  e,  proposition  submitted  to  the  senate)  must  have  the  pre- 

is  approbation  of  the  council,  called  the  caput ;  which  consbts  of 

vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  in  each  of  the  Uiree  faculties,  and  two 

Iters  of  arts,  who  in  practice  are  all  five  nominated  by  him. 
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The  principal  officers  of  the  Umvenity  of  Cambridge  have  nearly 
the  same  titles  and  offices  with  those  of  Oxford ;  namely,  the  chan- 
cellor, high  steward,  yice-chancellor,  public  orator  (who  is,  as  it  were, 
the  secretary  of  the  senate,  writing,  reading,  and  recording  letters  to 
and  from  it,  and  presenting  to  honorary  degrees),  and  the  two  proc- 
tors. There  are  also  two  officers  peculiar  to  Cambridge,  styled  mode- 
rators, who  are  deputies  of  the  proctors,  and  whose  office  it  ia  to 
superintend  the  public  exercises  and  examinations. 

The  principal  professors  at  Cambridge  are,  the  regius  professors  of 
divinity,  civil  law,  physic,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  appointed  by  King 
Henry  VII L ;  the  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  whose  chair  was 
founded  by  the  mother  of  Henry  VII ,  Mai^ret  Ceuntess  of  Rich- 
mond ;  the  regius  professor  of  modem  history,  appointed  by  King 
George  I.  in  1724.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  professorships  of 
Arabic  (one  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  in  1632 ;  and  the  other 
styled  the  Lord  Almoner  s  professorship) ;  the  Lucasian  professorship 
of  mathematics ;  professorships  of  casuistry,  music,  chemistry,  astro- 
nomy and  experimental  philosophy,  anatomy,  botany,  geology,  astro- 
nomy and  geometry,  natural  and  experimental  phUosophy,  English 
law,  medicine,  mineralogy,  political  economy ;  and  a  third  professor- 
ship of  divinity,  founded  by  John  Norris,  Esq.,  in  1768.  As  at 
Oxford,  the  appointment  to  some  of  these  is  vested  in  the 
senate,  to  others  in  the  Crown,  and  to  others  in  special  bodies  of 
electors. 

The  professors,  as  at  Oxford,  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
public  education  of  the  place ;  although  their  lectures  are,  in  general^ 
better  frequented,  and  more  celebrated,  than  those  delivered  in  the 
sister  university.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  former  rule ;  viz. 
that  persons  proceeding  to  the  lower  degrees  in  civil  law  and  medicine 
are  obliged  to  bring  testimoniab  of  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  par- 
ticular professors.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  rules 
respecting  the  time  required  for  proceeding  to  degrees  at  Cambridge. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  year,  at  this  university,  for  the  purpose 
of  residence,  consists  only  of  three  terms ;  residence  in  Trinity  Term 
not  being  required. 

Degree  of  B.A,j  after  twelve  terms,  of  which  ten  in  residence. 

M*A.y  bachelors  of  arts  of  three  years'  standing. 

Bcuikehr  of  Divinityy  M.A.  of  seven  years'  standing ;  but,  by  a 
peculiar  usage,  persons  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  this  degree  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  without  having  taken  any  other :  styled  ten-year- 
men. 

jD./).,  B.D.  of  five  years',  or  M.A.  of  twelve  years',  standing. 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  must  be  of  six  years'  standing  complete,  and 
have  resided  nine  terms :  a  B.A.  of  four  years'  standing  is  also  admis. 
sible  to  this  degree. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law^  five  years  from  degree  of  B.C.L.,  or  seven 
from  that  of  M.A. 

Bachelor  in  Physic  may  be  admitted  after  five  years'  standing,  and 
nine  terms'  residence. 

Doctor  in  Physic^  same  as  doctor  in  civil  law. 

Licemiaie  in  Physic^  M.A.  or  M.B.  of  two  years. 
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SaeMoT  tit  MustCf  required  to  enter  his  name  at  a  college,  and 
perform  an  exercise  in  his  art. 

Docfyfr  in  Music^  generally  a  bachelor  in  music. 
The  following  are  the  collegiate  establishments  of  Cambridge,  in 
order  of  foundation.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  name  HcUl  is  not 
given,  as  at  Oxford,  to  houses  without  endowment :  it  is,  in  fact, 
used  indiscriminately  with  CoUege.  The  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  unlimited,  or  nearly  unlimited,  as  to  the  birthplace  or  place  of 
education  of  candidates,  unless  where  otherwise  specified. 

Sl  Peters  CoUege  (commonly  called  Peter  House),  founded  in 
1257,  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  present  foundation 
has  fourteen  fellows,  besides  ten  by-fellows,  and  fifty-two  scholars. 
One  fourth  of  the  foundation  fellows  must  be  in  orders;  ten  are  termed 
by-fellows,  and  are  not  entitled  to  offices  in  the  college^  or  a  vote  in 
its  affairs. 

Clare  Hall,  founded  in  1S26,  by  Dr.  Richard  Badew,  as  University 
Hall ;  afterwards  reconstituted  by  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  sister  of  Gil- 
bert Earl  of  Clare.  The  society  consists  of  a  master,  twenty-two 
fellows,  and  thirty-four  scholars. 

Pembroke  CoU/ege,  founded  in  1343,  by  Mary  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, has  a  master,  sixteen  fellows,  and  twelve  foundation  scholars. 

GonviUe  and  Cahu  CoUege  was  founded,  as  Gonville  Hall,  in  1347y 
by  Edmund  Gonville.  John  Caius,  the  celebrated  physician,  consoli- 
dated this  foundation  with  a  new  one  of  his  own  in  1558.  There  are 
twenty-nine  fellowships,  of  which  twenty-one  are  open,  the  rest 
limited:  two  of  the  fellows  must  be  physicians.  There  are  also 
twenty-six  scholarships,  and  four  valuable  studentships  in  physic,  be- 
sides fourteen  exhibitions.  This  college  is  the  only  one  in  either 
university,  although  both  confer  degrees  in  medicine,  which  hais  served, 
in  reality,  as  a  nursery  for  physicians. 

Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  1350,  by  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  Its  twelve  fellowships  are  usually  held  by  graduates  in  the 
civil  law,  of  whom  two  in  orders. 

Corpus  ChrisH  College  (also  called  Benedict,  or  Bene*t)  was 
founded  in  1351,  by  the  brethren  of  two  guilds,  or  corporate  societies, 
in  Cambridge.  It  has  twelve  fellowships,  of  which  two  appropriated 
to  Norwich  school,  and  two  to  natives  of  Norfolk.  The  present  build- 
ings of  this  college  (commenced  in  1 823)  are  among  the  most  elegant 
specimens  of  modern  Gothic  in  either  university. 

King^s  CoUege  was  founded  in  1441,  by  King  Henry  VI.,  and  by 
him  connected  with  Eton  College.  The  society  consists  of  seventy 
fellows  and  scholars  and  a  provost,  all  elected  from  the  seventy 
scholars  of  Eton,  by  seniority,  according  to  the  system  detailed  under 
the  head  of  Eton.  They  are  elected  fellows  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  from  their  admission.  By  special  composition  with  the  univer- 
sity, the  members  of  this  house  (like  those  of  New  College,  Oxford) 
are  exempt  from  the  university  examinations  and  exercises,  and  from 
the  authority  of  the  university  officers  within  their  own  walls.  The 
buildings  of  King's  College  are  of  several  dates.  The  magnificent 
chapel  was  begun  by  Henry  VI. :  its  construction  was  continued 
under  several  reigns ;  and  it  was  completed,  with  money  bequeathed 
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bj  Henry  VII^  in  1515.  The  grand  court  adjoining  to  the  chapel  has 
been  recently  erected  in  a  very  sumptuous  style ;  but,  although  the 
detaib  of  its  architecture  are  mainly  taken  from  those  of  the  chapel, 
the  general  effect  is  strikingly  dissimilar. 

Queen* 8  College  was  founded  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  1446.  There 
are  one  by  and  nineteen  foundation  fellowships,  limited  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  head  of  this  college  is  styled  president.  There  are 
twenty-six  scholarships. 

Catherine  HaU  was  founded  in  1475,  by  Robert  Woodlark,  provost 
of  King's.  There  are  fourteen  fellowships,  of  which  six  on  the  foun- 
dation ;  and  forty-three  scholarships. 

Jesus  College  was  founded  in  1496,  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
There  are  sixteen  foundation  fellowships,  which  are  thrown  open  by  a 
recent  statute.  The  master  and  fellows  nominate  two  candidates  on  a 
vacancy,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (the  visitor)  appoints  one.  There 
are  forty-six  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

Christ* s  College  was  founded  in  1451,  by  King  Henry  VI. ;  addi- 
tionally endowed  by  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in 
1505.  There  are  fifteen  clerical  and  two  lay  fellowships,  partially 
limited ;  and  more  than  fifty  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

St  John*s  College  was  founded  in  151 1,  by  the  executors  of  Mar- 
garet Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby.  This  college  has  thirty-two 
foundation  fellowships,  now  thrown  open,  by  royal  letters  patent,  to 
all  natives  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  thirty  appropriated  fellow- 
ships of  different  foundations.  The  electors  are  the  master  and  eight 
senior  resident  fellows.  There  are  114  scholarships.  This  great 
college  has  been  distinguished,  for  a  long  period,  for  the  high  mathe- 
matical qualifications  required,  in  general,  from  its  fellows ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  a  rivalry,  renewed  at  every  university  examination,  sub- 
sists between  it  and  Trinity :  but  the  latter  college  has,  of  late  years, 
been  decidedly  superior  in  the  classical  distinctions  required  by  its 
members.  The  buildings  of  St.  John's  have  recently  been  increeised 
by  a  large  quadrangle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cam ;  forming  one  of 
the  finest  collegiate  edifices  in  England. 

Mcujfdalen  College  was  begun  in  1519,  by  Edward  Stafford  Duke 
of  Buckingham;  completed  in  154^,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Audley. 
There  are  four  foundation  and  thirteen  by-fellows,  with  thirty-nine 
scholars. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1546,  on  ground 
which  had  been  occupied  by  several  suppressed  colleges  and  hostels. 
It  has  a  master  and  sixty  fellows,  elected  from  the  scholars,  gradu- 
ates below  the  degree  of  M.A. ;  and  sixty-nine  scholars.  The  fellows 
^except  two)  must  go  into  orders  on  the  expiration  of  seven  years 
from  the  degree  of  M.A.  The  government  of  the  college  is  vested 
in  the  master  and  eight  senior  fellows.  This  magnificent  foundation 
has  acquired  the  first  rank  among  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  for  the 
number  of  its  independent  members  in  general,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  and,  also,  for  the  high  character  which  it  bears 
as  a  place  of  education.  The  acquisition  of  a  fellowship  at  Trinity 
may  be  considered  as  the  highest  collegiate  honour  in  England,  from 
the  select  character  of  the  competition ;  the  scholars  being  themselves 
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chosen  for  merit  out  of  the  great  body  of  the  undergraduates  of  the 
college ;  while,  out  of  this  distinguished  class,  a  further  choice  is 
made  on  the  election  of  a  fellow.  The  buildings  of  Trinity  are  the 
most  extensive  belonging  to  a  single  college  in  either  university,  as 
the  number  of  its  resident  undei^raduates  is  by  far  the  greatest.  The 
great  quadrangle  is  the  lai^est  at  Cambridge,  and  larger  than  any  at 
Oxford.  Neville's  Court  is  remarkable  for  the  elegant  collegiate  style 
of  its  architecture. 

JEmanuel  College  was  founded,  in  1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  re- 
garded, in  the  early  times  of  its  foundation,  as  a  seminary  of  puritan 
opinions.  There  are  twelve  original  foundation  fellowships,  and  three 
subsequently  added. 

Sidney  Sussex  College  was  founded  in  1598,  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  Frances  Sidney  Countess  of  Sussex.  There  are  nine  founda- 
tion fellowships,  and  three  appropriated ;  and  twenty  foundation 
scholarships. 

Downing  College  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir 
George  Downing,  dated  1717.  The  college  was  not  incorporated 
until  1800.  When  complete,  the  society  will  consist  of  a  master, 
professors  of  law  and  medicine,  sixteen  fellows  (of  whom  two  cleri- 
cal), and  six  scholars.  All  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
eligible  to  fellowships.  The  lay  fellowships  are  tenable  only  for  twelve 
years. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  books  at  Cambridge,  in  1835,  was 
5yS99:  of  these  the  members  of  the  senate  were  2,459»  remainder 
2,940 :  it  wiU  be  seen  that  these  numbers  are  veir  nearly  the  same 
with  those  which  represent  the  same  classes  at  Oxford ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  undei^raduates  in  residence  are  about  equally 
numerous  in  each  university :  but  Cambridge,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  accommodation  for  students  not  being  restricted  by  the 
extent  of  the  college  buildings,  is  in  a  state  of  much  more  rapid 
increase.  It  has  doubled  its  number  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  Trinity  alone  may  have  about  400  undergraduates,  and  St. 
John's  300. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  establishments  for  the  higher  branches 
of  education  which  have  arisen  of  late  years  in  the  metropolis,  Dur- 
ham, &C.,  to  which  the  character  of  universities  can  hardly  be  said,  in 
strictness,  to  belong,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  granting  degrees  has 
not  been  conceded  to  them. 

University  CoUege  (formerly  London  University)  was  founded  by 
a  company  of  shareholders,  with  a  view  partly  to  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, and  partly  to  supply  general  education,  combining  a  more  exten- 
sive range  of  subjects  than  those  in  which  instruction  is  given  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  also  for  persons  of  every  class  of  religious 
opinion.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1828.  It»  character  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  universities  of  Scotland  and  Germany.  It  was  not 
proposed  to  establish  any  system  of  academical  residence  and  disci- 
pline ;  but  merely  to  furnish  education  by  means  of  public  lectures  by 
professors,  dependent  on  fees  from  their  pupib ;  to  institute  examina- 
tions and  prizes  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  attended  these  lectures,  &c. 
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Tbe  goyemment  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  council,  elected  by 
the  proprietors,  which  has  power  to  make  regulations,  accept  endow- 
ments, appoint  officers,  professors,  tutors,  &c.  Instruction  is  provided 
in  the  three  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  and  law.  The  professorships 
are  thirty-two  in  all ;  viz.  nine  in  literature,  six  in  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  three  in  ethical  and  political  sciences,  three  in  law, 
eleven  in  medicine :  some  of  these  are,  however,  vacant,  and  some 
are  held  with  other  professorships.  The  session  of  the  university 
commences  on  the  first  of  October  for  the  medical  classes,  and  first 
of  November  for  the  remainder.  The  manner  of  instruction  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classes,  and  those  of  modem  languages,  &g.,  is, 
in  general,  catechetical,  by  daily  examination  in  passages  previously 
studied  by  the  scholar ;  and  by  written  exercises.  In  the  classes 
attended  by  junior  students  there  are  frequent  examinations  ;  and 
two  regular  examinations,  on  the  Cambridge  plan,  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

Hitherto,  this  institution  has  not  had  much  success ;  the  only  por- 
tions of  it  which  have  at  all  answered  the  expectations  of  the  founders, 
by  furnishing  regular  collegiate  courses  of  instruction^  being  the 
medical,  mathematical,  and  classical  departments.  The  remaining 
classes,  such  as  those  of  law,  natural  science,  philosophy,  8tc^  have 
remained  only  partially  connected  with  the  establishment ;  being  thinly 
attended,  and,  in  many  instances,  more  numerously  by  independent 
auditors,  not  going  through  a  regular  course  of  education,  than  by 
those  belonging  to  the  latter  class. 

Connected  with  the  college  is  a  preparatory  school,  which  is  well 
attended ;  a  library,  museum  of  anatomy,  and  an  hospital. 

King's  College,  London,  is  situated  on  ground  presented  to  the 
foundation  by  King  George  IV.,  forming  the  east  wing  of  Somerset 
House.  The  funds  for  the  erection  and  support  of  the  institution 
were  raised  partly  by  donations  and  partly  by  shares.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  council  consisting  of  three  classes ;  the  visitor 
(the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  the  perpetual  governors  by  virtue 
of  offices  (viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  several  other  high  functionaries),  the  governors  for  life, 
and  the  councillors  simply.  The  establishment  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  junior  and  senior.  The  junior  departm^it  consists  of  the 
King's  College  preparatory  school :  connected  with  the  establishment 
are  nine  other  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  senior 
department  is  divided  into  the  general  school,  with  sixteen  professors 
in  various  branches ;  and  the  medical  school,  with  nine.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  two  establishments  consists  in  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  divinity  professor  attached  to  King's  College,  which  is  insti- 
tuted professedly,  although  not  exclusively,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England.    , 

University  if  London,  Various  negociations  had  been  entered 
into,  at  different  times,  between  the  government  and  the  councils  of 
University  College  and  King's  College,  relative  to  the  conferring  of 
degrees  by  the  latter.  These,  however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  but,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  an  esta^ 
blishment  with  power  to  confer  degrees  in  the  metropcdis,  government 
established,  by  charter,  dated  the  28th  of  November,   1836,  the 
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London  University.  This  consists  of  a  senate,  who  appoint  indi- 
viduals in  the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  all  candidates  for  degrees  educated  at  University 
College,  King's  .College,  or  such  other  institutions  as  her  Majesty 
in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  choose  to  specify.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  this  new  metropolitan  university,  University  College  relin- 
quished its  former  title,  which  had  been  from  the  first  a  misnomer, 
and  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  by  the  name  \i'hich  it  now 
bears. 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
London  as  a  signal  improvement  The  entrusting  of  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  degrees  to  gentlemen  nowise  connected  with  their 
education,  will  go  far  to  obviate  all  chance  of  improper  individuals 
being  graduated  because  they  happen  to  be  educated  at  certain  places, 
or  by  certain  parties ;  and  will,  in  this  way,  be  of  material  advantage. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  any  good  reason  why  those  individuals 
only,  who  have  been  educated  at  certain  specified  establishments, 
should  be  entitled  to  appear  before  the  examiners.  Provided  a  per- 
son have  the  necessary  information,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
public  how  he  came  by  it.  Make  sure,  by  a  searching  examination, 
that  candidates  are  entitled  to  the  distinctions  to  which  they  lay 
daim ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  is  mere  impertinence  to  inquire  how 
or  where  they  were  educated. 

The  University  of  Durham  has  been  recently  founded,  chiefiy  by 
private  endowment  from  the  bishop  and  wealthy  prebendaries  of  the 
diocese.  The  establishment  consists  of  a  warden,  professors,  tutors, 
readers,  and  lecturers ;  its  professed  object  is,  the  furnishing  instruction 
to  students  in  the  north  of  England,  with  a  view  to  holy  orders. 

The  same  object  is  sought  to  be  accomplished,  on  behalf  of  the 
poorer  class  of  students  in  Wales,  by  the  modern  establishment  of  the 
College  of  St.  David's,  at  Lampeter. 

Mechanics*  Institutes.  —  Exclusive  of  the  instruction  at  the  above- 
mentioned  schools  and  colleges,  considerable  exertions  have  been 
made  within  these  few  years  to  diffuse  instruction  among  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  &c.,  in  large  towns,  by  the  establishment  of  what  have  been 
called  Mechanics'  Institutes.  These  are  supported  partly  by  contri- 
butions, and  partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members.  Short 
courses  of  lectures,  illustrated  with  experiments,  are  given  on  the 
most  popular  and  interesting  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
occasionally  on  departments  of  literature,  moral  philosophy,  political 
economy,  &c  Reading  rooms  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of 
these  institutions,  which,  speaking  generally,  are  well  attended.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  these  establishments  have  been  productive  of 
considerable  advantage.  The  instruction  they  supply  is,  no  doubt, 
very  flimsy  and  superiicial.  But  it  notwithstanding  serves  to  expand 
and  inform  the  minds  of  the  auditors  ;  and  is  probably  the  most  suit- 
able for  them.  An  improvement  in  the  system  of  school  education, 
by  qualifying  the  members  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  the  better  to 
appreciate  accurate  scientific  discussions,  would  be  the  most  likely,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  only  means  by  which  to  improve  the  lectures  given 
at  the  institutionfl  in  question. 
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Sect.  II.    EdncaHdh  in  Scotland. 

Early  History  of  Literature  and  Edxicaiion^ — Scotland,  at  an  early 
period  of  her  history,  enjoyed  comparatively  few  facilities  as  to  educsa- 
tion  and  literature.  Her  population  being  thin,  her  soil  poor,  and  her 
position  among  the  nations  of  Europe  remote,  she  necessarily  laboured 
under  many  disadvantages  with  regard  to  both.  Druidism  never 
extended  so  far  north ;  and  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  which  she 
possessed  she  owed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion.  — 

ilrving's  Dissertation  on  the  LiteHiry  Hist  of  Scotland^  prefixed  to  hia 
dves  of  Scottish  poets. — Murray's  Liter,  Hist,  of  Galloway ^  chap,  i.^ 
Some  writers  have  contended  that  Christianity  found  its  way  into 
Scotland  at  a  comparatively  remote  period ;  but  Bede,  the  earliest 
writer  on  the  subject,  and  whose  testimony  has  obtidned  the  sanction 
of  Pinkerton  and  of  our  best  authorities,  refers  this  event  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  centurv,  and  assigns  the  honour  of  it  to  St. 
Ninian,  who  died  in  432.  (HecUe  Hist.  Eccles.  GenL  Ang.iii.i^.y 
This  celebrated  ecclesiastic  founded  a  monastery  at  Candida  Casa,  noi« 
Whithorn,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  established  a  bishopric  there: 
both  the  first  known  in  that  country.  But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
St  Columba,  who  came  from  Ireland  (565)  and  settled  in  lona,  after- 
wards denominated  Jcolmkil,  a  small  island  on  the  west  of  Scotland, 
that  the  king  and  the  nobility  abjured  paganism  and  became  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith.  These  two  celebrated  ecclesiastics,  as  they 
were  the  first  to  introduce  Christianity,  were  also  the  first  to  introduce 
literature  into  this  country.  In  their  respective  seminaries  at  Whit- 
horn and  in  lona,  both  secular  and  theological  learning  were  taught ; 
and  the  scholar^and  clergymen  that  issued  from  these  establishments 
soon  spread,  not  merely  over  Scotland,  but  over  various  countries  on 
the  continent  —  (^Smith's  Life  of  Columba.)  These  seminaries,  psu*- 
ticularly  lona,  were  the  source  from  which  the  stream  of  intellectual 
attainments  was  derived  and  maintained ;  from  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
happily  said,  "  roving  clans  and  savage  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion."  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  the  successors  of  Columba^  and  those  who  adopted  his  theological 
views,  are  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Culdees^  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  CuUores  Dei.  —  {Jamiesons  Hist  of  the  Culdees^y 
Monasteries.  —  In  these  rude  and  unsettled  times,  lona  and  its 
subordinate  seminaries,  of  which  there  were  many  throughout  Scotland, 
could  not  expect  to  continue  undisturbed.  Accordingly,  after  & 
brilliant  career  of  about  three  centuries,  lona,  the  parent  establishment, 
was  rased  to  the  ground  by  bands  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  invaders, 
and  its  inmates  meussacred.  It  recovered,  however,  from  this  shock, 
and  new  buildings  were  erected,  of  which  the  remains  at  this  day  are 
extensive  and  magnificent ;  but  it  maintained  only  a  sickly  existence  ; 
and  soon  after  the  intFoduction  and  spread  of  the  popish  faith,  it  wa.s 
superseded  and  fell  into  disuse.  This  latter  event  took  place  in  the 
12th  century,  when  the  religion  of  the  Culdees,  whose  tenets  and  Insti- 
tutions were  much  simpler  than  those  of  the  new  religion,  was  entirely 
displaced  by  that  of  popery.  One  of  the  great  objects,  indeed,  of  the 
popish  clergy,  was  to  gain  influence  by  the  establishment  of  monasteries. 
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and  thus  to  supersede  and  suppress  those  of  the  Culdees.  The  first 
establishment  of  popish  monasteries  took  place  in  the  12th  century : 
indeed  most  of  them  were  instituted  at  that  time ;  and  along  with  these, 
and  under  the  same  roof,  they  connected  seminaries  of  education, 
which  continued  to  be,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  only  seminaries 
in  the  kingdom.  What  literature  and  science  prevailed  were  confined 
to  the  monks,  and  to  those,  whether  laymen  or  clergymen,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  instruction  which  monastic  establishments  afforded. 
It,  was,  indeed,  a  common  practice  among  the  barons  and  higher 
gentry  to  board  their  children  with  the  monks  for  the  advantages  of 
education.  (  Chalmerses  Ccdedonia^  i.  768.  —  Irving' s  Dissertation. 
—  Jamies&HLS  Culdees,) 

Foreign  Universities,  —  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that,  under  the 
auspices  of  these  monasteries,  literature  flourished  very  eminently. 
The  character  of  these  institutions  gradually  became  deteriorated : 
licentiousness  and  ignorance  usurped  the  place  of  religion  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  cause  of  education  suffered  accordingly.     Scotland,  in 
the  mean  time,  produced  many  distinguished  scholars  and  authors ; 
but  most  of  them  owed  their  chief  acquirements  to  foreign  instructors. 
So  little,  indeed,  was  the  estimation  in  which  native  science  was  held, 
that,  in  1282,  Dervorgilla,  the  daugh{er  of  AUan  Lord  of  Galloway, 
and  wife  of  John  Baliol,  founded  and  endowed  a  college  at  Oxford  for 
the  reception  of  Scotch  students;  and,  in  1326,  a  college,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Scotch  college,  was  founded  and  endowed  at  Paris  by 
David   Murray,   bishop  of  Moray,  for  a  similar  purpose^      Scotch 
students  also  resorted  to  Cambridge,  Salamanca,  and  other  seminaries 
on  the  continent     The  students  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  were, 
in  127(^  classed  by  nations,  of  which  five  English,  three  Scotch,  three 
Irish,  and  two  Webh  collegians,  were  invested  with  a  kind  of  rectorial 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  among  their  respective 
countrymen. — (^Irving' s  Dissertation. —  ilf  *  Cries  Ltfe  of  Knox,  vol.  i.) 
Scotch  Universities,  —  But  Scotland  enjoyed,  at  length,  the  advan- 
tages of  universities  founded  within  the  limits  of  her  own  territory. 
That  of  St  Andrews,  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  was  founded  by 
papal  authority  in  1413  ;  that  of  Glasgow,  by  the  same  authority,  in 
1450 ;  that  of  Aberdeen,  also  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  in  1494, 
though  education  did  not  commence  there  till  1500 ;  and  that  of 
Edinburgh,  the  only  one  instituted  since  the  Reformation,  in  1582. 
The  university  of  St  Andrew*s  consisted,  at  one  time,  of  three  col- 
leges, instituted  at  different  periods :  St  Salvador's,  St  Leonard's, 
and  St  Mary's ;  but,  in   1748,  the  two  first  were  united,  and  the 
buildings  of  St  Leonard's  were  alienated  and  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses.     The  university  of  Aberdeen  consists  of  two  colleges :  King's, 
founded,  as  just  stated,  in  1494 ;  and  Marischal  College,  instituted 
and  endowed  by  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  in  1593.     The  uni- 
versities of  Gleigow  and  Edinburgh  contain  one  college  each.     None 
of  these  colleges  or  universities  can  be  said  to  be  liberally  endowed ; 
and,  with  the  exception  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  none  of  them  owe 
any  considerable  endowment  to  the  Crown.     They  all  at  least  owe 
their  origin  to  the  piety  or  love  of  learning  of  individuals,  or  of  public 
bodies,  not  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  legislature.     In  early  times  the 
Romish  church  devoted  some  means  to  that  purpose ;  the  town  council 
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of  Edinburgh  expended,  from  time  to  time,  very  considerable  fiinds 
on  the  university  of  that  city,  and  a  large  number  of  private  individuals, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  these  seminaries,  bequeathed  sums 
for  extending  the  buildings,  or  for  assisting  in  endowing  some  parti- 
cular professonhip,  or  for  the  general  benefit  of  learning  within  their 
walls.    St  Andrew's  has  pretty  ample  endowments,  arising  from  the 
original  foundation,  from  lands  either  gifted  to  the  university,  or  pur* 
chased  by  its  own  accumulated  funds,  from  tiends  (tythes),  royal 
grants,  the  donations  of  private  individuals,  &c«,  insomuch  that,  taking 
one  class  with  another,  the  endowment  of  each  professor  averages 
about  230/.  a  year.    The  two  colleges  of  Aberdeen  possess  funds  of 
nearly  equal  amount,  and  derived  from  similar  sources.     The  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  is  somewhat  more  richly  endowed,  being  about 
300L  on  an  average  to  each  chair,  exclusive  of  five  reghu  professor- 
ships founded  by  the  Crown,  the  aggregate  endowment  of  which  is 
4O0L    On  the  other  hand,  the  university  of  Edinburgh  is  compara* 
tively  poor  in  endowments,  the  average  sum  arising  annually  from 
this  source  to  each  of  24  professors  (including  the  principal,)  re- 
ceiving it,  being  only  120^ ;  while  there  are  seven  professors  (those 
of  Pathology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Theory  of  Physic,  Practice 
of  Physic,  Midwifery,  and  Clinical  Medicine,)  who  receive  no  salary. 
The  principals  of  the  different  colleges  (all  of  whose  incomes  are 
included  in  the  foregoing  averages,)  receive  no  fees ;  but  the  profes- 
sors, in  addition  to  the  stated  annual  endowment,  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  fees  of  their  respective  classes,  which  fees  range  from  2L2$,to 
4sL  4«.  for  each  student     The  above  endowments  of  the  principals 
and  professors  include  an  allowance  for  house-rent  to  those  of  them 
whose  predecessors  at  one  period  had  lodgings  within  the  precincts  of 
the  different  colleges.    The  town  council  of  Edinbuigh,  who  were 
from  the  first  the  patrons  of  the  university  of  that  city,  and  the 
Crown  are  the  only  parties  authorized  to  found  new  professorships  in 
that  seminary.    If  a  private  party  wish  to  found  a  chair,  either  by 
bequest  or  otherwise,  the  object  cannot  be  attained  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  town  council,  which  sanction,  however,  has  never  hitherto 
been  refused.    The  first  regius  chair  in  Scotland,  or  the  first  chair 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Crown,  was  that  of  Church  History  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  1695 ;  and  while  there  are  several 
other  chairs  in  the  other  colleges,  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  in  this 
university.    Of  these  ten  chairs,  six  enjoy  an  endowment  of  100^; 
three  above  that  sum ;  while  one  of  them  is  unendowed  altogether. 
Of  the  other  chairs  in  the  same  university,  scarcely  two  are  endowed 
alike ;  a  circumstance  that  arises  from  the  different  periods  at  which 
they  were  severally  established,  and  from  the  taste  or  partiality  of  the 
various  founders.  (^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Universities  of  Scotlandy  1831.) 

Bursaries, — Bursaries  are  endowments  bequeathed  for  the  support 
of  students  attending  college.  Of  these  bursaries,  some  are  enjoyed 
by  the  students  only  for  a  single  year,  and  others  for  a  longer  period, 
generally  for  four  years.  Some  of  them,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
testators,  are  in  the  gift  of  private  individuals ;  others  of  pubHe 
bodies :  some  of  them  cannot  be  given  but  after  a  comparative  exa- 
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mination  of  candidates ;  while  persons  of  a  particular  name,  or  from 
a  certain  district  of  the  country,  have  a  preference  to  others.  Bursars, 
also,  aocordiiig  to  the  same  authority,  are  not  unfrequently  required 
to  follow  a  particular  course  of  education,  or  must  be  at  a  particular 
stage  of  their  college  studies  before  they  are  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  such  endowments.     The  conditions,  in  short,  under  which 
bursaries  can  be  given  away,  or  held,  may  be  said  to  be  as  numerous 
as  the  number  of  their  founders.    It  is  very  questionable  if  the  in- 
fluence and  effects  of  bursaries  are  in  general  beneficial.     Much  of 
the  money  that  has  been  left  for  thb  purpose  has  been  alienated  or 
misapplied  ;  and  instead  of  the  existing  bursaries  being  given  to  poor 
but  meritorious  students,  the  very  reverse  has  at  least  as  often  been 
the  case :  bursars  are  not  in  general  found  the  most  assiduous  or  suc- 
cessful students ;  and  many  persons  attend  college  solely  because  they 
can  command  a  bursary,  and  not  because  they  have  any  desire  for 
learning,  or  wish  to  follow  any  other  learned  profession.     Bursaries 
thus  factitiously  add  to  the  number  of  students,  without  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  amount  of  learning  in  the  country.    At  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  there  are  32  foundations  for  bursaries ;  their  benefits  are 
extended  to  134  students :  their  aggregate  value  amounts  to  lylllL 
a  year.     There  is  here  about  one  bursary  to  every  third  student.    In 
Marischal  College,  there  are  41  foundations  for  bursaries,  whose  be- 
nefits are  extended  to  114  students,  being  also  one  to  about  every 
^ird  student.     The  annual  aggregate  amount  is  l,150iL  a  year.     In 
the  United  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  there  are  21   foundations  for 
bursaries,  whose  aggregate  value  is  about  800/.  a  year ;  and  the  number 
of  students  who  receive  the  benefit  of  them  is  55^  being  at  the  rate 
of  one  bursary  to  every  fourth  student     In  Glasgow  College,  the 
number  of  foundations  is  29 ;  their  benefit  is  extended  to  71  students ; 
their  aggregate  value  is  about  1,287/i  a  year.    In  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  there  are  34  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  80  students ; 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  endowment  to  the  bursars  will  appear 
from  the  following  table.    We  may  mention  that  there  are  no  bur- 
saries about  5QL  in  any  of  the  other  universities ;  but  all  the  bursaries 
vary  in  amount  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  those  here  specified :  -^ 

Number  of  Bunan  in  Edinburgh  College,  as  above  stated  80 

Of  which  there  are 

Of  the  annual  value  of  100/.  each         -  -  -    3 

Ditto        ditto  SO/.  -  -  -     6 

Ditto         ditto  202.  •  -         -  10 

Between  -      202.  and  \SL  -  -  -     4 

Ditto        ditto  15/.  .  .         .     1 

Ditto        ditto  15/1  and  10/.  -  -  -    5 

Ditto         ditto  10/.  -  -  -    6 

Ditto        ditto  10/.  and  5/L  -  -  -         -  43 

Under        .        .        .    SL  -  -  -3 

—        80 

CUuses,  —  The  number  of  professors  in  the  different  universities 
vas  originally  very  small.  In  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was  at  first  only  one ;  a  second  was  soon  afterwards 
odded ;  then  a  third ;  but  there  were  not  above  six  till  nearly  a  cen- 
tury after  its  institution  ;  these  were,  the  principal,  who  was  also  pro- 
feasor  of  divinity ;  four  re^eniSy  or  professors  of  philosophy ;  and  a 
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regent  of  humanity^  (UtertB  humaniores,)  now  restricted  to  Latin. 
Each  of  the  regents,  we  may  here  mention,  conducted  his  class  for 
four  successive  years,  including  in  his  jsourse  of  instruction  almost 
every  branch  of  science  and  Gterature ;  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
mathematics,  and  physics.     The  college  curriculum  extended  to  four 
years  under  the  same  professor ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  students, 
if  found  qualified,  graduated  as  masters  of  arts ;   and  if  they  were 
meant  for  the  church,  they  had  to  place  themselves  under  the  tuition 
of  the  professor  of  divinity.    In  proportion  as  the  human  mind  was 
expanded,  and  as  the  desire  of  knowledge  increased,  new  subjects  of 
instruction  were  introduced,  and  new  chairs  established ;  and,  conse- 
quently, greater  and  greater  division  of  labour  in  teaching  —  an  ar- 
rangement at  first  unknown — was  at  the  same  time  recognised.  These 
remarks  apply,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  Scotch  universi- 
ties ;  but  as  we  have  not  space  to  trace  the  subject  at  greater  length, 
or  with  greater  minuteness,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  synop- 
tical view  of  the  present  state  of  education  in  these  seminaries.     In 
order  to  render  this  view  the  more  distinct,  we  shall  divide  the  sub- 
jects of  it  into  four  departments :   I.  Literature  and  Philosophy ;  II. 
Theology;  III.  Law;  IV.  Medicine. 


firanche*. 

Edlnboiiiti 

Number  d 

OUasmr 
Number  of  Plo- 

AbcraccD.  Num- 
bvefPnAMon. 

MvlMhalColligt 
Aberdeen,  Num- 

9t.Aairww% 
Nomberaf  Pr»- 

Prcftnon. 

bman. 

btfoTPrcfaMn. 

I.  LlTBKATUaB    AKD    PHI- 

LOSOPHY. 

Humanity 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Graek 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Mathematici 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

Logic        -             -          - 

1 

1 

None. 

Lcfficandrao- 
raTphilosophy 
coigoined. 

CoQjoinedwith 

rhetoric. 

Moral  philotophir     • 
Natural  philosopny 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

I 
1 

1 
1 

Rhetoric  and  belles  lettres 

1 

None. 

None. 

None* 
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Agriculture 

1 

_ 

_ 

.^ 

None. 

UnlTersal  history     • 

1 

— 

— 

... 

... 

Astronomy 

1 

1 

— 

.~ 

.» 
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Dlrinity 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Dirinity  andchurdi  history 

1 

1 

None. 

1 

1 

Oriental  languages 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

III.  Law. 

Civil  law 

I 

1 

I 

None. 

I 

Law  of  Scotland     - 

I 
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Law  of  Scot- 
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veyancing 
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I 

I 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
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Practice  of  physic 

1 

1 

.1. 

_ 

^. 
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1 

1 

•» 

«M 

__ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 
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I 

1 

— 
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.^ 
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1 

1 

— 

_ 
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Military  surgery 

1 
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— 

— 

^ 
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1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 
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I 

I 

•^ 

.. 

«. 

Clinical  medicine  - 

1 
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— 

_ 

__ 

Clinical  surgery     - 

1 

_- 

_ 
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1 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

Natural  history 

1 

1 

__ 
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dvil  history. 

— 

Medical  jurisprodence 

1 

None. 
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1 
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Z^eUureships. — The  King's  and  Marischal  colleges,  Aberdeen,  have 
united  in  establishing  lectureships,  not  professorships,  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  —  Anatomy  and  physiology,  surgery,  materia  medica, 
institutes  of  medicine,  midwifery.  These  subjects  are  taught  under 
the  auspices  of  the  two  colleges,  but  the  lecturers  are  not  constituent 
members  of  the  Senaius  Academicus  ;  a  body  composed  solely  of  the 
professors.  Marischal  College  has  established  two  similar  lectureships 
within  its  walls ;  but  though  the  lecturers  are  not  constituent  membera 
of  the  SeruUus,  we  have  thought  it  right,  as  they  are  virtually  entitled 
to  the  distinction,  to  include  them  in  the  list  of  professors.  There 
are  two  lectureships  in  the  college  of  Glasgow ;  one  on  the  structure, 
functions,  and  diseases  of  the  eye ;  the  other  on  the  institutes  of  me- 
dicine ;  and  money  has  been  bequeathed  to  found  a  lectureship  on 
chemistry  in  St.  Andrew's.  There  are  no  lectureships  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

Constitution  of  the  different  Universities, — The  professors  in  the 
different  colleges  and  umversities  form  the  constituent  members  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  each.  The  Senatus  has  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring degrees ;  of  determining  the  academical  curriculum^  and  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  their  own  affairs.  There  are  two  other 
functionaries,  but  those  entirely  of  a  civil  nature,  connected  with  these 
seminaries, — the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Rector.  The  chancellor  is 
merely  a  nominal  officer ;  but  his  duties,  when  they  did  exist,  were  of 
a  visitorial  nature  ;  he  also  had  the  honour  of  presiding  in  the  coun- 
cib  of  the  university.  He  is  chosen  by  the  Senatus  ;  and  his  term 
of  office  is  for  life.  The  Rector  is,  in  point  of  dignity,  subordinate 
to  the  chancellor ;  but  his  powers  have  not,  like  his,  fallen  into  abey- 
ance :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  called  into  exercise.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  the  statutes,  privileges,  and  discipline  of  the  university ; 
and  has  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  seminary.  He  is,  also,  the  judge  ordinary,  who,  with 
the  advice  of  assessors,  generally  chosen  from  among  the  professors 
of  theology  and  law,  hears  and  determines  causes.  The  Rector  is 
elected  by  the  students,  who  are  divided  into  four  classes  or  sections, 
each  section  choosing  a  delegate.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
former  rector  decides  the  preference.  He  is  elected  only  for  a  year, 
but  the  same  person  is  generally  continued  in  office  for  two,  sometimes 
for  three  years.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  forms,  in  many  re- 
spects, an  exception  as  to  these  matters.  It  has  no  chancellor,  and 
the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city  is  Lord  Rector  ex  officio  ;  but  this  office 
had  fallen  into  desuetude  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  it  has 
been  nominally  revived.  The  magistrates,  whose  predecessors  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  university,  and  who  have  been  at 
all  times  its  munificent  guardians,  possess  the  power  of  instituting  new 
professorships,  and  of  altering  or  modifying  the  academical  curriculum. 
They  are  officially  styled  the  patrons  of  the  university.  The  Crown 
also  assumes  the  right  of  instituting  new  professorships.  The  princi- 
pal is  officially  at  the  head  of  the  Senatus,  and  presides  at  its  meet- 
ings. At  one  time,  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  different  classes  in  the 
college,  to  examine  the  students  as  to  their  proficiencyt  and  to  see 
that  the  professors  did  their  duty.     But  these  duties  have,  of  late, 
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been  either  almost  or  altogether  laid  a8ide«  It  is  necessary  that  the 
principal  of  St  Mary's  College^  St  Andrew's,  and  of  the  umTersity 
of  Edinburgh,  be  a  clergyman,  as  the  former  is  exdusively  a  theolo- 
gical seminary,  and  as  in  the  latter  the  principal  is  also  officially  first 
professor  of  divinity,  though  in  this  latter  capacity  no  duties  now  de- 
volve on  him.  In  the  other  colleges,  the  principal  may  be  a  layman, 
though  such  is  seldom  the  case.  It  is  not  incompetent  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  hold  a  professorship,  or  a  living  in  the  church :  indeed  such 
has  generally  been  the  caae,—(Crrierson*s  History  of  Su  Andrew* s* 
— Bower* s  History  of  Uhiv,  of  Edinburgh. — Amoif  aisiory  of  Edin- 
burgh, —  Ciekaufs  Annals  of  Gkugow*) 

The  following  list  (exclusive  of  the  lectureships,  already  referred 
to)  contains  the  number  of  chancellors,  rectors,  principals,  and  pro- 
fessors in  the  Scotch  universities,  with  the  dates  respectively  of  the 
foundation  of  these  seminaries :  — 


St  Andrew's 

Glasgow        -            -          - 
Aberdeen,  King's  College    • 
—         Marischal  College 
Edinburgh 

When 
foonded. 

Chan- 
oellora. 

Rectors* 

Piindpalt. 

ProiesMn. 

HIS 
1450 
1494 
159S 
1582 

1 
1 
1 
1 
None. 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 
19 
9 
12 
SO 

Number  of  Students.  —  The  number  of  students  who  attend  the 
Scotch  universities  is  leas  now  than  it  was  30  years  ago ;  a  result  that 
cannot  justly  be  attributed  to  the  decay  of  learning  or  inefficiency  of 
instruction  in  these  institutions,  for  both  learning  and  the  mode  of 
teaching,  if  changed,  have  been  improved  within  that  period.  It 
results  solely  from  other  circumstances ;  of  which  we  shall  glance  at 
only  one  or  two.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  opening 
for  young  men  in  the  army  and  navy  being  comparatively  shut,  no 
small  number  of  them  had  recourse  to  the  learned  professions,  and 
thus  swelled  the  number  of  students.  From  this  great  supply,  the 
professions  in  question  were  soon  overstocked,  as  is  still  the  case; 
and  now  that  the  demand  has  ceased,  the  supply  necessarily  is  di- 
minished.  Hence  the  universities  suffer.  The  second  cause  consists 
in  the  present  comparatively  great  expense  of  a  college  education. 
Not  only  are  the  class  fees  the  same  as  during  the  war — though  the 
price  of  every  other  commodity  has  fallen  a  third  or  a  fourth— but 
the  medical  curriculum  has  been  greatly  enlarged  both  by  the  addi- 
tion of  classes  not  formerly  reckoned  essential,  and  by  extending  the 
time  of  study  to  at  least  four  years.  The  recent  institution  of  two 
colleges  in  London,  and  of  one  in  Durham,  may  also  have  tended  to 
withdraw  students  from  the  Scotch  seminaries ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
erection  of  medical  schools  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  large 
towns.  It  is  to  these  causes,  and  perhaps  to  others,  to  which  we  have 
not  room  to  advert,  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  must 
be  attributed ;  not  to  any  falling  off  in  the  character  of  the  univer- 
sities. Of  one  thing,  abo,  we  are  sure,  that,  during  the  period  in 
question,  the  desire  for  knowledge  has  not  only  increased,^  but  inereased 
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exceedingly.  The  aggregate  number  of  students  in  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities isy  at  this  moment,  above  3,550 ;  of  which  Edinburgh  has 
1»4>59;  of  the  remaining  2,091,  Glasgow  has  above  two  thirds.  The 
attendance  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen,  particularly  the  former,  is 
comparatively  smaU. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  that  annually 
matriculated  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  from  1791-2  to  1835  :  — 


Years. 

StodanU. 

Yean. 

Studflnts. 

Yaan. 

Students. 

1791-1792 

1,279 

1824-1825 

2,198 

1832-1833 

1,908 

1799-1800 

1,330 

1825-1826 

2,134 

1833-1834 

1,754 

1809-1810 

1,980 

1826-1827 

2,141 

1834-1835 

1,662 

1815-1816 

2,097 

1827-1828 

1,102 

1835-1836 

1,580 

1820-1821 

2,116 

1828-1829 

2,161 

1836-1837 

1,504 

1821-1822 

2,181 

1829-1830 

2,099 

1837-1838 

1,459 

1822-1823 

2,344 

1830-1831 

2,023 

1883-1824 

2,273 

1831-1832 

1,923 

This  list  contains  the  whole  number  matriculated  during  both  the 
winter  and  summer  sessions,  as  also  all  the  theological  students,  whether 
regular  or  partial  in  their  attendance.  The  greatest  number  of 
students  was  in  1822-3,  when  they  amounted  to  2,344.  Since  that 
time,  the  number  has  been  regularly  diminishing,  particularly  during 
the  last  three  years ;  so  that  the  total  falling  off  since  1822-3  amounts 
to  no  less  than  885. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  decrease  has 
taken  place  in  the  different  faculties. 


Years. 

Literature  and 
FhUosopby. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Divinitr. 

1822-1823 
1823-1824 
1824-1825 
1825-1826 
1826-1827 
1827-1828 
1828-1829 
1829-1830 
1830-1831 
1831-1832 
1832-1833 
1833-1834 
1834-1835 
1835-1836 
1836-1837 
1837  1838 

Decreese  since  *! 
1822-1823  J 

930 
907 
939 
822 
761 
738 
745 
716 
676 
650 
627 
602 
529 
511 
517 
493 

867 
870 
777 
891 
858 
807 
859 
896 
840 
810 
824 
718 
703 
679 
625 
605 

274 
260 
233 
298 
286 
335 
301 
277 
292 
273 
273 
241 
240 
217 
191 
176 

273 
252 
249 
223 
236 
222 
256 
210 
215 
190 
184 
193 
190 
173 
171 
185 

437 

262 

98 

88 

Nttmber  cf  ChraduaJteB  in  Medicine.  —  The  first  attempt  to  hare  the 
different  hnmohes  of  physic  regularly  taught  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  was  made  so  recently  as  the  year  1720:  soon  after  which,  ^ve 
professors  in  that  faculty  were  appointed  ;  and  that  number  has  been 
gradually  augmented  till  the  present  time.  Reckoning  from  1726  to 
1826,  the  total  number  of  graduates  amounted  only  to  3,070,  or  to 
an  average  of  30  per  annum.  But  for  the  last  twenty  years  the 
average  is  considerably  above  100  a  year. 


Yeart. 

Kumber  of 
Graduatei. 

Yeart. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

Yeu^ 

Number  of 
Gradoatea. 

1815 
1817 
1820 
1826 
1827 
1828 

82 

92 

121 

119 

160 

93 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

99 
107 
120 
112 
110 
110 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

117 

123 

105 

98 

College  Discipline. — The  students  are  not  required  to  reside  within 
the  walls  of  any  of  the  Scotch  universities,  though  when  their  num- 
bers were  small,  and  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  these  semi- 
naries, residence  was  imperative.  They  now  reside  wherever  they 
may  find  convenient :  it  is  enough  that  they  attend  the  classes  which 
they  have  entered ;  and  observe  becoming  behaviour  in  their  class- 
rooms, and  within  the  precincts  of  the  university.  The  superintend- 
ence of  their  respective  professors,  or  of  the  SentUuSf  does  not  extend 
farther.  Nor  are  they  required  to  use  any  distinguishing  academical 
dress,  except  in  certain  classes,  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Ad- 
mittance to  any  of  the  Scotch  colleges  is  not  attended  with  any  reli- 
gious test,  nor  are  there  any  religious  exclusions.  All  sects  enjoy  the 
same  privileges,  whether  Jew  or  Christian,  catholic  or  protestant,  epis- 
copalian or  presbyterian.  No  distinction  in  these  matters  is  either 
known  or  thought  of.  The  professors,  however,  are  required  by  la'w 
to  be  presbyterians,  and  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
standards  of  the  established  church ;  but  this  law  is  sometimes  over- 
looked, and  it  is  supposed  to  be  falling  rapidly  into  desuetude.  The 
session  lasts  between  five  and  six  months,  beginning  in  some  of  the 
universities  in  October,  in  others  early  in  November ;  and  terminating^ 
in  the  end  of  the  ensuing  month  of  April.  There  are  in  some  of  the 
colleges  summer  classes,  which,  however,  last  only  three  months,  or 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of  July.  Each  student  must 
enrol  his  name  in  the  College  Alburn^  and  pay  1/.  for  a  matriculation 
ticket,  whether  he  mean  to  attend  one  class  only  or  any  greater 
number. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
in  1826,  for  visiting  the  universities  and  colleges  of  Scotland;  that 
the  Commission  took  evidence  and  examined  into  the  mode  in  which 
the  universities  were  conducted — the  system  of  instruction,  their  pro- 
perty, the  appointment  of  professors,  and  into  the  whole  state  of  these 
institutions  ;  and  that  they  gave  in  a  voluminous  report  in  1830.  No- 
thing has  yet  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  that  report ;  though  a  bill,  founded  on  them,  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  in  18S6,  but  ultimately  withdrawn.     The  leading  pro- 
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vision  of  this  bill  was  the  appointment,  by  his  Mijesty,  of  a  general 
board  of  yisitors  over  the  several  universities,  as  also  of  speciiic  boards 
for  each  of  those  institutions ;  these  vbitors  to  have  the  same  powers 
as  those  at  present  vested  in  his  Majesty  by  his  visitorial  character, 
such  as  reforming  the  curriculum,  abolishing  old  professorships  and 
instituting  new  ones ;  regard  being  always  had  for  vested  rights.  The 
board  of  royal  visitors  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  three  years.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  a  similar  board  of  visitors  was  temporarily  ap- 
pointed for  the  Scotch  universities  in  1690 ;  and  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  have  obtained  in  these  seminaries,  from  that  period  to 
the  present  date,  are  substantially  those  determined  and  enacted  by 
that  board.  Another  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  18S7  for 
making  farther  inquiry  into  certain  of  the  Scottish  universities ;  but 
that  Commission  has  not  yet  made  any  Report. 

Parochial  Schools. 

History,  —  We  formerly  stated,  when  speaking  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, that  monasteries  contained  at  one  time  the  only  seminaries 
of  education  then  known  in  Scotland ;  and  if  any  schools  existed  in 
the  larger  burghs  at  that  very  early  period,  they  were  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  some  religious  house.  Long  prior  to  the  Reformation 
there  seem  to  have  been  such  seminaries,  where  Latin  was  taught,  as 
also  common  elementary  institutions  called  *'  lecture  schools,"  for 
affording  instruction  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  was  indeed  so  early 
as  1494,  that  the  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment ;  at  which  time  it  was  enacted^that  *<  all  barrones  and  freehalders 
that  are  of  substance,  put  their  eldest  sonnes  and  aires  to  the  schules, 
fra  thay  be  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  remaine  at  the  grammar 
schules  quhill  they  be  competentlie  founded,  and  have  perfite  Latin 
and  thereafter  to  remaine  three  years  at  the  schule  of  art  and  jura. 
[law],swa  [so]  that  they  have  understanding  of  the  lawes."  — 
(Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliamenty  1494',  c  54.)  These  grammar 
schools,  however,  were  generally  attached  to  some  religious  establish- 
ment, and  were  all  not  only  subject  to  the  church,  but  considered  as- 
forming  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  establbhment — (Dunlop's  Parochial 
LatCf  §  Schools.) 

After  the  Reformation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools  became  an  object  of  constant  and  anxious  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  protestant  clergy.  Even  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
composed  in  1560,  it  was  recommended  that  every  parish  where  there 
was  a  town  of  any  reputation  should  have  a  schoolmaster,  "  able  to 
teach  the  grammar  and  Latin  tongue;"  and  that  in  landward  parishes  the 
minister  **  take  care  of  the  youth  of  the  parish  to  instruct  them  in  the 
rudiments,  particularly  in  the  catechism  of  Geneva."  The  Church 
never  lost  sight  of  this  object:  many  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
passed  on  the  subject ;  and  when  applying  for  the  restitution  of  the 
church  property,  the  endowment  of  schools  was  never  forgotten  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts. — (Buih  of  the  Universal  Kirk, — Dunlop,  ut 
suprd.)  But  though  the  clergy  uniformly  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  and  took  the  subject  of  education  exclusively  under  their 
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superintendencey  and  of  course  nsed  all  their  influence  with  the  le- 
gislature to  co-operate  with  them  in  carrying  their  riews  into  effect,  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1616  that  the  government  can  be  said  to  have 
interfered.  In  that  year  the  Privy  Council  interposed  their  authority, 
and  enacted  *'  that  in  every  parish  of  this  kingdom,  where  convenient 
means  may  be  had  for  entertaining  a  school,  a  school  shall  be  esta* 
blished,  and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the  same  upon  the  expense 
of  the  parishioners,  accoitling  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
parish.**  Episcopacy  then  predominated ;  and  this  act  was  directed 
to  be  carried  into  effect  *^  at  the  sight  and  by  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  his  visitations."  In  1633  the  act  of  Council  was 
ratified  in  Parliament — (c.  5*}  This  was  the  first  legislative  enact- 
ment authorising  the  establishment  of  parish  schools ;  and  it  provided 
also  so  far  for  their  endowment  The  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses 
were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  landholders,  and  the  mar 
jority  of  parishioners,  and  if  the  former  refused,  with  the  consent  of 
the  latter  alone,  "  to  set  down  and  stent  upon  every  plough  and 
husband-land,  according  to  its  worth,  for  the  maintenance  and  esta- 
blishing of  the  said  schooL" — {Dunlap,  ut  suprcL) 

During  the  civil  wars  a  more  enlightened  act  was  passed  (1646, 
c.  46.),  which,  though  rescinded  at  the  Restoration,  was  adopted 
almost  verbatim  in  the  celebrated  statute  of  William  and  Mary  in  the 
year  1696,  the  foundation  of  the  present  parochial  system.  This  latter 
statute  is  as  follows.  The  estates  of  parliament  "  considering  how 
prejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in  many  congregations  hath  been,  and 
how  beneficial  the  providing  thereof  will  be  to  the  kirk  and  kingdom, 
do  therefore  statute  and  ordain  that  there  be  a  school  founded,  and  a 
schoolmaster  appointed,  in  every  parish  (not  already  provided),  by 
advice  of  the  presbyteries ;  and  to  this  purpose,  that  the  heritors  (land- 
holders) do  in  every  congregation  meet  among  themselves,  and  provide 
a  commodious  house  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  stipend  to  the  8cho<^- 
master,  which  shall  not  be  under  100  merks  (5/.  11<.  l^d.)  nor  above 
200  merks  {llL2s.  2fef.),  to  be  paid  yearly  at  two  terms,"  &c.  The 
land  was  burdened  with  the  payment  of  this  stipend  according  to 
valuation.  And  on  the  failure  of  the  heritors  to  can^''  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  the  several  presbyteries  were  authorised  *^  to 
nominate  12  honest  men  within  the  bounds,  who  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  school,  modify  a  stipend  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  set  down 
a  stent  tax  for  the  heritors,  which  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  done  by  them- 
selves."—  (Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  s  Dunlop,) 

The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  carried  into  effect  immediately  in 
most  parishes,  though  in  others  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
In  some  few  parishes,  however,  situated  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
the  statute  has  been  a  dead  letter  till  within  the  last  few  years ;  and 
even  in  the  populous  and  important  parish  of  North  Leith,  there  never 
yet  has  been  a  parish  school,  though  the  heritors  are  now  taking  steps 
to  have  one  established.  There  is  also  no  parish  school  in  Closebum, 
though  its  place  has  been  admirably  supplied  by  a  school  founded  and 
amply  endowed,  in  1723,  by  John  Wallace,  a  native  of  the  parish,  who 
realised  a  considerable  fortune  in  Glasgow.  —  (New  Stat,  Ace  of 
Scoilandy  §  Parish  of  Closebum.)    But  it  may  be  said,  with  extremely 
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few  exceptions,  that  every  parish  is  now  'provided  with  one  or  more^ 
achoois,  with  the  legal  salary  attached  to  theni. 

ScUary  of  Schoolmasters.  —  The  stipend  or  salary  of  schoolmasters 
continued  as  fixed  by  the  statute  of  Wiliiam  and  Maiy,  1696,  till  1803, 
when  it  was  enacted  (43  Geo.  III.  c  54.),  *<  that  from  and  after  the 
term  of  Aiartitimas  next,  the  sala^  of  each  parochial  schoolmaster,  in 
every  parLlh  ill  Scotland,  shall  not  be  under  the  sum  of  300  merks 
Scots  (16/.  1S«.  4fi?.)  per  annumy  nor  above  the  sum  of  400  merks 
(22/.  4^.  5^.),  except  in  the  cases  herein-after  mentioned."  These 
exceptions  are  thus  explained: — ^'That  in  case  of  those  parishes 
which  consist  of  districts,  detached  from  each  other  by  the  sea,  or 
arms  of  the  sea,  or  of  one  or  two  islands,  or  where  it  is  otherwise  of 
great  extent  or  population,  so  that  one  parochial  school  cannot  be  of 
any  effectual  benefit  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  such  parishes,  it  shall 
be  competent  to  the  heritors  and  minister,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  on 
fixing  a  salary  of  600  merks,  or  the  value  of  three  chalders  of  oatmeal, 
to  divide  the  same  among  two  or  more  teachers,  according  to  the  ex-^ 
tent  and  population  of  the  parish,"  the  mode  in  which  these  proper-' 
tions  shall  be  applied  being  fixed  by  the  statute.  But  in  cases  where 
tlie  heritors  have  to  pay  a  higher  salary,  they  are  exempted  from  the 
obligation  of  providing  school-houses,  dwelling-houses,  and  gardens, 
for  the  teachers  among  whom  this  higher  salary  is  to  be  divided.  To 
the  other  teachers,  with  the  salary  above  specified,  the  heritors  have 
to  provide,  *'  a  commodious  house  for  a  school,"  a  dwelling-house, 
'*  not  to  consist  of  more  (it  is  supposed  that  less  was  meant)  ti^an  two 
apartments,  including  the  kitchen,"  together  with  ground  for  a  garden, 
which  shall  contain^  at  least,  a  quarter  of  a  Scotch  acre.  This  garden 
is  to  be  inclosed ;  but  in  lieu  of  the  garden,  it  is  competent  to  make  an 
addition  to  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  at  the  value  of  eight  bolls  of  oat- 
meal per  acre ;  the  value  of  this  allowance  to  be  determined  by  the 
fiar  prices  of  the  year.  The  salary  cannot  be  diminished  ;  but  pro- 
vision is^  made  for  its  being  augmented  at  the  end  of  every  25  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  act.  This  augmentation  proceeds  on  the  fol- 
lowing principle.  At  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  chalder 
of  oatmeal  was  estimated  at  200  merks.  At  the  end  of  each  25  years, 
tiie  value  of  the  chalder  is  to  be  determined  by  the  fiar  prices  through- 
out the  different  counties  of  Scotland ;  and  according  as  that  value  is 
higher  than  200  merks,  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  are  to  be  pro- 
portionally augmented.  In  1828,  the  end  of  the  first  25  years,  the 
salary  of  each  parochial  schoolmaster,  agreeably  to  this  principle,  was 
raised  upwards  of  a  third ;  the  miioeimum  in  a  parish  where  there 
is  only  one  endowed  school,  being  34/.  4«.  4|^.;  the  minimum^ 
25/.  ISs.  3|c/.  At  the  end  of  another  period  of  25  years,  another 
augmentation  may  take  place  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  price  of  grain,  the 
salary  cannot  be  lower  than  the  sum  already  fixed.  —  (43  Geo.  Ill* 
c.  54.  —  Dunlop*) 

Number  cf  Schools.  —  From  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  43 
Geo.  III.,  as  stated  above,  it  appears  that  certain  parishes  may  have 
one  or  more  endowed  schools  ;  and  such  is  the  case.  There  are  916 
separate  parishes  in  Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  quoad  sacra  parishes ; 
and  the  total  number  of  schools,  endowed  by  the  act  in  question, 
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amount  to  1,162 ;  so  that  there  are  146  secondary  or  nde  schools 
endowed.  Generally,  there  is  but  one  secondary  school  in  a  parish, 
but  sometimes  more.  The  average  endowment  of  these  1,162  schools 
is  25L  10^.,  making  the  aggregate  salaries  29,64<2Z.  —  (House  rf  Can^ 
mons  PaperSf^YoL  vii.,  1837.  Report  relative  to  the  Fund  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  Burgh  and  Parochial  School- 
masters in  Scotland  for  1835,  p.  120.)  This  endowment,  including  all 
Scotland,  amounts  to  about  I5s.  per  100/.  of  the  valued  rentaL  This 
does  not  include  the  newly  endowed  parliamentary  parishes  in  the 
Highlands,  41  in  number. 

Branches  of  Education.  —  The  heritors  and  ministers  of  parishes 
have  the  power  of  determining  the  branches  which  a  schoolmaster,  on 
induction,  must  be  competent  to  teach.  These,  of  course,  vary  some- 
what in  dijQTerent  parishes.  In  burghs,  there  is  often  a  separate  school 
for  classics  only ;  sometimes  classics  and  French.  But  taking  the 
whole  parochial  schools,  the  branches  are  very  numerous:  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geography,  book-keeping,  and 
the  more  elementary  departments  of  an  English  education.  There 
are  very  few  schools  whose  teachers  do  not  undertake  all  these 
branches,  except,  in  some  instances^  Greek,  French,  and  mathematicsi 
In  side  schools,  however,  the  classics  are  seldom  required  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  the  office*  The  law 
makes  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  assistant  teachers ;  if  an  as- 
sistant be  employed,  he  falb  to  be  paid  by  the  person  employing  him. 
Most  of  the  teachers  have  received  a  university  education.  In  the 
three  counties,  for  example,  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  out  of 
137  teachers,  there  are  only  20  who  have  not  studied  at  college*— > 
(Report,  ut  suprd,) 

Induction  of  Schoolnuisters,  ^^When  a  parish  school  becomes  vacant, 
the  election  of  a  person  to  fill  up  the  office  must  be  made  within  four 
months  from  the  date  of  such  vacancy.  The  right  of  election  resides 
in  the  heritors  and  minister  of  each  parish :  but,  if  the  election  should 
not  take  place  within  the  time  specified,  the  privilege  of  appointing 
the  teacher,  tanquamjure  devohUOy  is  transferred  to  the  commissioners 
of  supply  of  the  county.  But,  though  the  right  of  election  rests  with 
either  of  these  parties,  the  person  chosen  by  them  is  not  really  school- 
master till  he  has  undergone  an  examination  before  the  presbytery, 
which  has  the  power,  if  he  be  found  unqualified,  or  if  his  moral  cha- 
racter be  objectionable,  to  nullify  the  election ;  in  which  case  a  new 
election  must  take  place.  The  decision  of  the  presbytery  is  final  in 
all  matters  respecting  schoolmasters;  unless  when  a  civil  question 
arises,  which  may  be  carried  by  the  teacher  before  the  court  of  session. 
All  parochial  schoolmasters  must  be  members  of  the  establishment, 
and  are  required,  on  induction,  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  the  standards  of  the  church.  Every  presbytery  is  understood,  by 
means  of  a  deputation  of  their  members,  to  visit  and  examine  the 
various  schools  within  their  limits  once  every  year;  they  should  also 
report,  annually,  on  the  state  of  schools  to  the  General  Assembly ;  but 
this  is  not  uniformly  done. 

Burgh  Schools.  —  The  provisions  of  the  act  43  Geo.  III.  are  ex- 
pressly declared  not  to  extend  to  the  case  of  ^'  a  parish  which  consists 
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only  of  a  bnrgh,  or  a  part  of  a  royal  burgh."  The  trutli  is,  schoob 
were  established  in  most  of  the  royal  burghs,  and  endowed  by  the 
magistrates,  loDg  prior  to  the  establishment  of  parish  schools.  The 
election  of  schoolmaster  for  royal  burghs  is  vested  in  the  magistrates ; 
and  the  authority  and  superintendence  of  the  church  are  not  recog- 
nised in  such  cases.  In  some  burghs  the  endowment  of  the  school  is 
derived  partly  from  the  heritors^  and  partly  from  the  magistrates ; 
but,  even  in  this  case,  the  latter  possess  the  right  of  nomination,  and 
exercise  full  control  over  the  schoolmaster,  independent  either  of  the 
presbytery  or  heritors.  —  (Dunhp,  §  Burgh  Schools.)  The  aggregate 
number  of  1,162  schools,  given  above,  includes  burgh  schools. 

School  Feeiy  ^c.  —  The  heritors  and  minister  have  not  only  the 
right  of  determining  the  branches  of  education  which  a  schoolmaster 
must  be  qualified  to  teach,  but  also  of  fixing  the  amount  of  fees  to  be 
pud  by  the  scholars.  The  schoolmaster  is  farther  bound  to  teach 
gratuitously  <<  such  poor  children  of  the  parish  as  shall  be  recom* 
mended  by  the  heritors  and  minister,  at  any  parochial  meeting." — 
(^Dunlop.y  In  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  out 
of  79674  scholars,  there  are  767^  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  thus  taught 
gratuitously ;  but  this,  we  have  reason  to  think,  is  above  the  average 
of  the  kingdom.  The  fees  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  low ;  sometimes 
so  low  as  Is.  per  quarter  for  English.  In  the  burghs,  they  are  about 
5sm  per  quarter  for  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  7s,  Sd,  for 
languages.  The  following  list  shows  the  ordinary  amount  of  fees  for 
different  branches,  in  the  three  counties  now  mentioned ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that,  with  very  little  variation,  it  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scotland :  it  is,  indeed,  rather  above  than  below 
the  average :  — 


Bnnchef. 

Feel  per  Quarter. 

£Dgliah  reading 

•     from 

1«.  6<Lto     8«.  6cL 

English,  with  penmuuhip 

*      — 

2     0     —     36 

English,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic 

— 

3     6     —    40 

Mathematics                ... 

— - 

3     0     —  10    6 

Latin               •                  •                • 

-» 

2     0    —    16 

Latin  and  Greek 

•      -~ 

5    0    —  10    6 

French                •            • 

«. 

5     0    —  10    6 

Geography  and  English  grammar  are  sometimes  taught,  in  con-> 
junction  with  English,  without  any  additional  fees:  at  other  times,  an 
additional  charge  is  made.  Courses  of  book-keeping,  navigation,  or 
mensuration,  are  generally  charged  separately,  being  from  10s.  6d.  to 
^Is.  each  course.  —  (Report  of  the  Trustees  of  DicKs  Bequest* 
Edin.  18S5.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  numbers  (in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray)  that  were  found  studying  different 
branches  of  education;  the  total  number  of  scholars  being  Tfi74f. 
This  table  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  applicable  to  all  the  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland.-— (jR^r^ of  Trustees^  Sfc.) 
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Branches* 

Number  of 
SdaoUrs. 

Bmchet. 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

English.           -            • 

Writing 

Arithmetic         -          • 

Mathematics 

7,400 

4,105 

8,422 

122 

Geography 

Latin        •          ▼        - 

Greek 

French              -            r 

175 

433 

36 

8 

We  have  previously  stated  the  average  fixed  salary  of  parochial 
teachers  at  25L  10«. ;  and  the  school  fees  average  somewhat  less,  the 
aggregate  being  20,717/. — {House  of  Commons  Papers^  ui  supra);  so 
that  ^eir  annual  income  may  be  taken  at  about  48^,  exclusive  of 
house  and  earden*  In  the  migority  of  parishes,  however,  they  have 
slight  additional  emoluments,  arising  from  their  being  session  clerk, 
and,  in  some  instances,  precentor.  They  also  have  small  perquisites 
for  making  up  militia  lists,  enrolments  under  the  Reform  Act,  &c 
But,  including  all  these  sources  of  emolument,  we  are  rather  beyond 
the  mark  when  we  say  that  their  average  incomes  do  not  exceed  55L 
a  year.  But  in  many  parishes,  perhaps  about  100,  money  has  been 
pls^ced  in  mortmain^  or  bequeathed  by  benevolent  individuals  for  the 
better  endowment  of  parish  schools,  in  addition  to  the  legal  salary. 
The  revenue  arising  from  this  source,  which  is  often  very  trifling— 
not  exceeding  1/.  or  2L  a  year,  though  sometimes  very  considerable — 
is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  calculation. 


Soeietjffir  Propoffotinff  ChrisHan  Knowledge^ 

But  parish  schools  — admirable  though  they  be  as  far  as  they  extend 
—  are  too  few  and  too  thinly  scattered  to  embrace  the  children  of  the 
entire  community*  This  deficiency  seems  to  have  been  felt  even  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  Scotland  was  only  about  half  what  it  now 
is ;  and  means  were  adopted  to  supply  it  So  early,  indeed,  as  the 
year  1701,  a  few  private  individuab  in  Edinburgh  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  now  well  known  under  the  title  of  ^<  The  Society 
in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge;"  the  object  of 
which  was,  by  means  of  schools,  to  disseminate  religious  instruction, 
and  thus  to  promote  moral  improvement  The  General  Assembly 
lent  their  countenance  to  the  plan  by  issuing  proposals  (in  1707),  in 
the  view  of  forwarding  the  objects  for  which  the  society  was  instituted. 
In  1709,  it  obtained  the  patronage  of  Queen  Anne,  who  granted  letters 
patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  for  erecting  the  subscribers 
into  a  corporation.  The  grand  object  of  the  society,  as  described  in 
the  patent,  was,  as  it  still  is,  <*  the  promoting  of  Christian  knowledge, 
and  the  increase  of  piety  and  virtue  within  Scotland,  especially  in  die 
Highlands,  islands,  and  remote  comers  thereof,  where  error,  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  ignorance  do  mostly  abound,  by  reason  of  the  laarg%* 
ness  of  the  parishes  and  the  scarcity  of  schools"  The  schools  instituted 
and  supported  by  this  society  are  of  two  kinds.  Those  on  the  first 
patent  ^granted  by  Queen  Anne)  are  exclusively  for  literaiy  and  reli- 
gious education :  those  on  the  second  patent  (g^nted  by  George  I.) 
are  chiefly  schools  of  industry  for  the  instruction  particularly  of  female 
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children  in  spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  &c. ;  but  where  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education  are  also  taught,  when  there  is  no  other  school  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  second  patent  schools  are  taught  solely  by 
females.  The  society  has  also  under  its  employment  catechists  and 
missionaries,  which  last  are  ordained  clergymen  of  the  established 
church.  The  duty  of  the  catechists  is  to  go  from  house  to  house,  in 
a  given  district,  to  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures  to  the  different 
fiuiilies,  and  to  catechise  or  examine  them.  The  society  has  accu- 
mulated a  capital  of  about  100,000/L, — the  result  of  donations,  annual 
contributions,  and  legacies.  The  capital  is  vested  in  land,  mortgages, 
and  goYemn^^nt  funds.  They  have  an  annual  sermon  preached  in 
Edinburghf  when  a  collection  is  made  for  behoof  of  the  funds.  All 
these  sermons  have  been  published,  and  have  appended  to  them  the 
reports  of  the  society.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  their 
operations,  which  have  regularly  been  increasing,  in  1835. — (Scheme 
oY  the  Soektife  Bstadiishmenij  1835.  Report  for  1833,  containing  a 
Mietory  of  the  Society  by  John  TawsCf  Esq.  Advocate*) 


\ 


Hmnbcr  of  Sdiooltf  a& 


159  schools  on  first  patent  . 
94  schools  on  second  patent 
S9  superannuated  teaofaen 

on  first  patent 
20  do.  on  second  dob 

9  missionaries 
29  catechists 


sri"j 


340 


ArenigA 

Number  of 

Scholars 

in  etch. 


79i 
209 


Total 
Kiimber. 


12,619 
1,952 

500 


15»071 


AToracB  Sslarfet. 


£  s.  d, 

15  13  0 

5  1  1 

11  11  0 

4  13  0 

43  6  8 

9  6  6] 


Total  annual 

Amount  of 

Salaries. 


£  $.  d, 

2,488  10  0 

479  0  0 

335  0  O 

93  0  0 

390  0  0 

270  10  0 


4,056     O     0 


All  the  society's  teachers,  male  and  female,  receive  fees  from  their 
scholars.  All  the  teachers  on  the  first  patent  have  a  house,  garden, 
and  pasture  for  a  cow,  —  accommodations  generally,  if  not  always, 
contributed  by  the  landholders  of  the  place  in  which  the  school  is 
placed;  indeed,  as  a  condition  of  its  being  so  placed.  The  landholders, 
it  may  be  remarked,  have  been  always  found  extremely  liberal  on  this 
point,  and  in  every  other  respect  as  regards  this  excellent  society. 
The  operations  of  the  society  may  be  said  to  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  Highlands  and  islands :  at  least,  of  340  functionaries,  only  six 
teachers  and  one  missionary  are  stationed  south  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  When  the  society  was  instituted,  neither  the  Bible  nor  any 
religious  book  had  been  translated  into  the  Gaelic  language;  they 
have  supplied  this  great  defect.  Not  only  have  they  had  the  Scriptures 
translated  into  that  language,  but  a  great  variety  of  religious  works, 
either  solely  or  partially  at  their  own  expense.  All  the  teachers  are 
obliged  to  teach  Sunday  schools.— -(«SeA€me  and  Report^  as  last 
quoted.) 
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The  General  Assembly' 9  Education  CommiUee. 

But,  notwithstandiDg  all  that  the  Society  for  propagating  Christiaii 
Knowledge  had  done,  the  state  of  education  in  the  Highlands  and 
islands,  was  found  to  be  very  defective.  In  1824<,  the  General  Assembly 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  education 
and  religious  knowledge  throughout  Scotland.  This  committee 
ascertdned  that,  in  the  south  and  east  parts  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  schools  was  ample,  and  that  scarce  an  individual  could  be 
found  who  had  not  been  taught  to  read.  The  result  of  their  inquiries 
as  to  the  rest  of  Scotland  was  far  from  being  so  favourable.  They 
discovered  that,  in  the  north-west  parts,  there  were  not  fewer  than 
10,500  children,  under  15  years  of  age,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
education^  and  that  not  less  than  250  additional  schools  were  necessary: 
and  they  have  since  ascertained  that  the  total  number  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  six  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in  all  the  parishes  of  the 
Highlands  and  islands,  unable  to  read  either  in  the  English  or  Gaelic 
language,  amounts  to  83,397.  Nor  is  the  state  of  education  in  the 
Lowlands,  particularly  in  cities,  found  to  be  so  favourable  as  the  com- 
mittee  at  first  was  led  to  believe.  In  five  parishes  in  Glasgow,  for 
example,  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
1,432  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  imable 
to  read. 

The  General  Assembly's  Conunittee  has  been  annually  continued; 
and  has  now,  indeed,  become  a  permanent  body*  By  means  of  sub- 
scriptions, donations,  church  collections,  and  bequests,  they  have 
accumulated  a  capital  stock  of  upwards  of  7,000/.,  and  their  annual 
expenditure  is  between  2,O0OA  and  3,000/1  They  have  89  schools  in 
operation ;  and  they  contemplate  a  speedy  extension  of  the  number. 
A  Sunday  evening  school  for  giving  instruction  in  religion  is  attached, 
as  part  of  the  system,  to  each  of  these  seminaries.  To  teachers  who 
can  teach  the  higher  branches,  such  as  Latin,  mathematics,  &c,  they 
give  a  salary  of  25/. ;  to  those  professing  to  teach  only  the  ordinary 
elementary  branches,  20/.  The  teacher  has,  besides,  the  free  accom- 
modations of  a  school  and  dwelling-house,  with  a  garden,  fuel,  and  a 
omall  croft ;  accommodations  either  provided  by  the  heritors,  or  by 
the  people  immediately  interested,  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
(explained  above)  adopted  by  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  teachers  are  allowed  to  charge  fees,  to  the  same 
amount  as  are  levied  at  the  parish  school :  but  in  many  instances  no 
fees  can  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people :  in  others, 
reduced  fees  are  taken ;  and  when  full  or  partial  fees  are  paid,  it  is 
not  always  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  produce  or  kind,  and  sometimes 
by  an  equivalent  in  assisting  the  teacher  in  his  garden  or  croft.  It  is 
ascertained  that  the  total  amount  of  fees  does  not  exceed  5L  per 
annum  for  each  teacher.  There  are  libraries  attached  to  the  schools^  the 
books  being  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  and  of  those  who 
attend  the  Sunday  evening  schools. 

From   returns  made  from  82  of  the  schools^  the  results  are  as 
follows :  — 
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Number  of 
SchooU. 

Total  Namber 
of  SchoUrt. 

Number  of 

ScfaoUrt  paying 

no  Fees. 

Number 

paying  equi- 

TalenU. 

Number  pqrlng 

leaf  than  U.  a 

year. 

Number  who 

pay  more  than 

U. 

82 

6,806 

1,650 

1,610 

3,137 

409 

The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  existing  state  of  these 
schoob :  — 


Total 

Number  of 

Schoob. 

Total 

Number  of 

Scholars. 

Numbers  learning.                                           | 

Gaelic. 

English. 

Writtaig. 

Arith- 
metic. 

Book, 
keeping 

Geograp 

phy. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Latin. 

89 

7,366 

2,047 

5,930 

3,178 

3,002 

115 

343 

61 

85 

The  committee  publish  a  report  annually,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John 
Gordon,  secretary,  and  containing  much  valuable  educational  statistics* 
As  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  there  are  41 
newly  erected  government  or  quoad  sacra  parishes ;  and  a  law  has 
just  passed  (1838)  to  the  effect  of  establishing  and  endowing  schools 
in  each  of  these  parishes.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  sum 
of  8,680^  per  annum  placed  at  their  disposal,  or  that  of  any  competent 
body,  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  elemetary  instruction  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  — (^Report  for  1833,  p.  24.)  It  having 
been  alleged,  and  not  we  think  unjusuy,  that  parish  schools  are  not  in 
so  efficient  a  state  as  they  are  capable  of  being  made,  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  has  (1838)  been  appointed  to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
and  to  report. 

Schools  belonging  to  the  Secession  Church, 

The  Secession  Church  has,  like  the  Establishment,  taken  much 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  A  considerable  number  of  con- 
gregations have  schools,  established  by  themselves,  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  their  own  members,  though  open  to  others.  Congre- 
gations, in  many  instances  also,  have  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  The  number  of  schools,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  thus 
owing  their  origin  to  the  Secession  Churchy  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated,  but  are  very  considerable,  not  less  than  100;  perhaps  more. 
All  other  bodies  of  Christians,  particularly  all  presbyterian  dissenters, 
do  the  same. 

In  some  of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Secession,  children  of 
their  own  persuasion  are  educated  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  reduced 
rate.  These  schools  are  on  a  very  large  scale  in  large  cities  — Edinburgh 
for  example  —  and  form  models  of  good  tuition.  Various  schools  are 
also  instituted  in  towns  by  the  Secession  Church,  for  the  education  of 
the  destitute  poor  not  connected  with  them ;  and  the  subscription  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  liberally  supported  by  dissenters.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  dissenting  ministers  have  (generally  speaking), 
throughout  their  communion,  schools  which  meet  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  religious  instruction.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  Scotland 
is  about  600,  of  which  two  thirds  belong  to  dissenters. 
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Private  or  Voluntary  Schools* 

Under  this  designation  we  include  all  schools  not  comprehended 
under  the  previous  heads  of  Parish  Schools^  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  General  Assembly's  Education  Committee^ 
and  Secession  Schools.  We  have  no  very  accurate  data  for  ascertaining 
the  exact  number  of  these  voluntary  schools ;  but  the  following  table 
will  afford  us  some  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  pretty  correct  estimate :  — 


Flaee. 

TofalNainber  of  P^iriah 
Schools,  sad  othan 
already  deacribed. 

and  Prirate  ftrhoola. 

Fiye  parishes  in  Glasgow 
Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Ban£^  and  Moray 
Synod  of  Orknay         .... 
Edinburgh  (within  the  Royalty) 

Totals 

11 

158 

36 

18 

37 

370 

50 

about 70 

215 

527 

In  these  instances,  the  number  of  voluntary  schools  is  527*  —  more 
than  double  that  of  the  others.  But  since  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished, it  appears  from  the  House  of  Commons  Papers  (tjiqnoted  above), 
that  the  voluntary  schools  are  to  the  established  schoob  nearly  as  4  to 
1,  or  about  4,000  to  1,162.  These  papers  make  the  number  of  parish 
schools  only  1,043;  but  the  Report  of  the  Schoolmasters' Widows 
Fund  gives  1,162  as  the  correct  number,  to  which  we  have  adhered. 

Supposing  that  these  schools  are  attended,  at  an  average,  by  50 
pupils  each,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  230,600 ;  and 
adding  to  this  number  for  femede  seminaries,  for  private  boarding 
schools  for  boys,  &c.,  and  for  children  taught  in  private  families 
by  governesses  and  tutors,  we  shall  find  that  about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
population  are  being  educated.  This  is,  indeed,  the  exact  proportion 
in  the  three  contiguous  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray.  — 
(Report  of  DicKs  Bequesty  p.  155.) 

We  have  already  noticed  that  several  of  the  parish  schools,  in 
addition  to  the  legal  salary,  have  been  endowed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals.  Some  of  these 
schools  have  been  so  munificently  endowed  that  education,  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  grant,  is  free  either  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
parish,  or  to  a  great  proportion  of  them.  The  late  James  Dick,  Esq. 
of  London,  bequeathed  to  the  parochial  schoolmasters  (not  in  burgbs) 
of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  such  a  sum  as  yields 
25/.  to  each,  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments.*  The  late  Dr.  Bell, 
whose  name  is  so  honourablv  connected  with  the  history  of  education, 
either  gave  during  his  lifetime,  or  bequeathed,  mimificent  sums  for 
founding  and  endowing  seminaries  at  St  Andrew's,  Cupar,  Fife,  Leith, 
and  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  species  of  schools  established  within  the 
last  SO  years,  called  academies,  in  the  larger  burghs,  such  as  Edinburgh, 

•  The  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  this  Bequest  in  I8S5,  so  often  referred  to,  is  a 
very  able  paper ;  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  the  se- 
cretary, by  whom  it  was  drawn  up. 


Inveltiessy  Taiil«  Montitw^  Cupar,  Fife,  Dundee,  Perth,  Dumfries, 
Ayr,  &c.  They  are  either  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Bubscribens 
by  whom  they  have  been  founded,  or  of  the  magistrates.  These 
academies  and  the  ancient  burgh  schools,  such  as  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  are,  perhaps,  the  beit  seminaries  in  ScoUand,  embracing 
all  the  necessary  and  ornamental  branches  of  education,  each  taught 
by  a  separate  master. 

Meehamci*  InstUutiom.  —  There  are  Mechanics*  Institutions,  or 
Toluntary  Associations  for  giving  instructions  by  means  of  lectures, 
on  scientific  and  philosophical  subjects,  established  not  merely  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  but  in  ail  the  larger  towns  and  burghs 
throughout  Scotland.  These  Institutions  are  flourishing  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  attendance,  for  example,  on  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  win- 
ter, 1837-8,  at  Dunfermline  (a  town  containing  12,000  inhabitants), 
amounted  to  800 ;  while  in  Kirkaldy,  the  population  of  which  is  rather 
less,  the  attendance  was  so  high  as  1,000.  These,  however,  are 
extreme  cases;  and  the  average  attendance  at  these  Institutions  may 
be  about  800.    Of  this  number  rather  abo?€  the  half  are  mechanics. 


Sect.  ILL    EduoaHon  in  Ireland. 

The  state  of  public  education  in  Ireland  has  been  latterly  the 
subject  of  frequent  parliamentary  investigation.  In  1807  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  issued  to  several  individuals  in  Ireland,  of 
high  literary  character,  who  submitted  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gation in  a  series  of  fourteen  reports,  ending  in  1814,  which  contain 
a  mass  of  accurate  and  well  digested  information,  followed  up  by 
enlarged  views  of  the  means  of  removing  defects  and  abuses,  and  of 
promoting  the  general  improvement  of  the  system.  Their  recom- 
mendations having  been  very  partially  acted  upon,  the  constantly 
increasing  importance  of  the  subject,  as  a  vital  element  of  national 
wel&re,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  board  in  1824,  under  the  name 
of  Commissioners  of  Education,  whose  attention,  though  generally 
directed  to  the  same  objects  as  those  of  the  previous  commission, 
was  more  peculiarly  turned  to  the  state  of  education,  both  public  and 
private,  among  the  working  classes.  A  third  commission  was  issued 
to  the  same  effect,  in  1833,  to  a  board  called  the  Conmussioners  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  reports  of  the  Conmiissioneni,  together  with 
those  of  other  public  bodies,  to  whom  the  management  of  particular 
departments  of  education  had  been  delegated  from  time  to  time,  as 
also  the  reports  of  the  numerous  voluntary  associations  for  the  same 
purpose,  supply  a  mass  of  authentic  infonna^on,  in  which  the  chief 
difficulty  of  investigation  arises  from  the  voluminousness  of  the 
materiab.  It  is  remarkble  that  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  which  draws  so  large  an  income  from  public  grants, 
and  from  its  exclusive  privilege  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  departments  of  science  and  literature  to  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  liberal 
professions,  formed  no  part  of  the  instructions  and  consequently  of 
the  reports  of  any  of  these  commissions. 
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The  system  of  public  instruction  may  be  considered  as  being' 
divided  into  the  following  leading  departments :  —  Collegiate,  afford- 
ing instruction  in  the  higher  grades  of  science  and  literature ;  Clas- 
sical, for  the  rudiments  of  the  same  branches ;  Mercantile  or  English, 
designed  for  the  ndddle  classes,  who  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of 
the  higher  sciences,  or  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  Elementary,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  reading,  writing, 
and  the  simpler  processes  of  calculation.  The  places  of  education  of 
the  first  of  these  departments  are,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Royal 
College  of  St.  Patrick's,  Maynooth,  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
the  College  of  St  larlath  in  Tuam,  and  the  Cork  Institution. 

Trinity  College  Dublin, —  So  early  as  the  year  1311,  John  Leek, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  procured  a  bull  from  Pope  Clement  V.  for  the 
foundation  of  a  university  in  Dublin,  which  was  not  acted  upon.    His 
successor  Alexander  de  Bicknor  obtained  a  similar  bull  from  Pope 
John  XXII.,  which  was  carried  completely  into  effect.    A  code  of 
statutes  was  drawn  up  for  it,  and  a  special  writ  of  protection  was 
issued  in  favour  of  the  students  resorting  to  it,  whether  from  Ireland 
or  England.    The  distracted  state  of  the  country,  however,  proved 
a  bar  to  its  prosperity ;  and  after  lingering  in  a  state  of  obscuri^  till 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  closed  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastic  institution  at  St.  Patrick's,  where  it  had  been  established. 
The  town  of  Drogheda,  once  second  only  to  Dublin  in  political  and 
conmiercial  importance  procured  an  act  of  parliament  in  1465  to 
have  an  university  there,  with  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  Oxford, 
but  no  traces  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  an  institution  are  on 
record.    After  a  fruitiess  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  university  in 
St  Patrick's  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,   another  was  opened 
through  the  exertions  of  Archbishop  Loftus,  who  prevailed  on  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  to  assign  the  ground  and  buildings  of  the 
dissolved  monastery  of  All  Saints  on  Hoggins  Green,  in  the  eastern 
suburbs,  for  its  use,  and  procured  a  charter  from  the  Queen  erecting 
it  into  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  provost,  three  fellows,  and  three 
scholars,  under  the  name  of  <<  The  College  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity,  near  Dublin."     The  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  was 
forwarded  by  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the   gentry  throughout 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  to  them  from  the  lord  deputy ; 
and  means  for  its  future  maintenance,  though  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
were  derived  from  royal  grants.     The  first  students  were  admitted  in 
J  593.    By  a  new  code  of  statutes,  framed  in  1627,  the  number  of 
fellows  was  fixed  at  seven,  of  scholars  at  seventy,  and  of  probationer 
fellows  at  nine.    By  a  subsequent  charter,  procured  through  the 
influence  of  Archbishop  Laud,  several  material  changes  were  made 
in  its  constitution,  most  of  which  continue  to  the  present  time.    The 
nomination  of  the  provost  was  reserved  to  the  Crown.    The  fellow- 
ships, which  had  hitherto  expired  at  the  end  of  seven  years  after 
taking  a  master's  degree,  were  made  tenable  for  life.    The  nine  pro« 
bationary  fellows  were  admitted  to  be  members  of  the  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  << junior  fellows;"  but  the  entire  control,  both  as 
to  discipline  and  finance,  was  vested  in  the  provost  and  seven  senior 
fellows,  subject  to  the  control  of  visitors  nominated  by  the  Crown,  in 
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whom  the  right  of  ultimate  appeal  was  vested.  A  special  clause 
provided  that  no  person  should  profess  or  teach  the  liberal  arts  in 
any  other  place  in  Ireland  without  a  license  from  the  Crown.  During 
the  Protectorate  the  university  was  nearly  extinct,  but  was  revived 
again,  according  to  its  previous  forms,  on  the  Restoration.  At  this 
period  a  proposal  was  xnade  to  found  a  second  college  in  Dublin,  to 
be  of  the  university,  and  to  be  named  the  King's  College.  Lands 
were  appropriated  for  it,  and  a  liberal  grant  of  money  named,  but  the 
scheme  was  never  carried  into  effect.  During  King  James's  residence 
in  Ireland,  a  college  was  opened  in  Back  Lane ;  but,  having  been 
transferred  to  Trinity  College  on  the  Revolution,  it  was  soon  after 
dosed.  The  funds  of  the  college  had  been  considerably  augmented 
by  grants  of  lands  in  Ulster  by  James  I.,  and  elsewhere  out  of  the 
forfeited  lands  by  Charles  II.  In  1698  a  new  fellowship  was  en- 
dowed from  a  bequest  of  Dr.  Richardson,  bishop  of  Ardah ;  in  1724 
three  more  were  added  from  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith ;  in  1762 
two  more  from  the  bequest  of  Provost  Baldwin;  and  in  1808  three 
more  were  endowed  out  of  the  increased  revenues  of  the  university. 

The  entire  government  is  vested  in  the  following  officers :  —  the 
Chancellor,  which  office  is  now  filled  by  his  Royal  Highness  Ernest 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  the  Vice-chancellor,  who  has  power 
to  appoint  a  Pro- vice-chancellor  in  special  cases ;  the  Provost ;  the 
Yice-provost,  usually  the  first  of  the  seven  senior  fellows ;  two  Proc- 
tors for  regulating  tiie  forms  of  taking  out  degrees ;  two  Deans  and 
a  Censor,  to  inspect  the  details  of  moral  discipline ;  two  Librarians ; 
a  Registrar,  who  performs  the  duties  of  secretary  or  actuary  to  the 
provost  and  senior  fellows  ;  two  Bursars ;  a  Registrar  for  the  electors 
admitted  under  the  Reform  Act ;  an  Auditor ;  six  University  preach- 
ers; four  morning  lecturers;  and  nine  examiners.  The  ordinary 
details  of  management  are  superintended  by  the  provost  and  senior 
fellows,  who  in  this  capacity  are  called  "  The  Board,"  and  hold  a 
meeting  every  Saturday. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  professorships, 
lectures,  and  periodical  examinations.  The  professors  are  as  follow : 
—  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  established  *on  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  college ;  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law ; 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law ;  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Physic;' the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek;  a  Lecturer  in 
Divinity  on  the  foundation  of  Archbishop  King,  in  1718  ;  a  second 
Lecturer  of  Divinity,  founded  under  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Anne  Don- 
nelan  for  the  encouragement  of  religion,  learning,  and  good  manners ; 
a  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  founded  by  Arthur  Earl  of  Donegal  in 
the  17th  century.  From  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been 
endowed  the  five  professorships  of  natural  philosophy,  oratory,  ma- 
thematics, history,  and  the  Oriental  languages.  The  professorship  of 
astronomy  arose  out  of  a  bequest  of  Provost  Andrews  in  1774,  left 
by  him  for  the  erection  of  an  observatory,  and  the  maintenance  of 
properly  qualified  persons  to  superintend  it.  The  observatory  has 
been  erected  at  Dunsink  near  Dublin,  where  the  professor,  who  bears 
the  title  of  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  resides.  He  is  required  to 
make  and  publish  a  regular  series  of  astonomical  observations,  and  to 
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give  instructions  in  the  tlieoiy  and  practice  of  the  science.  This 
professorship,  from  the  scientific  qualifications  of  the  individuals  bj 
whom  it  has  been  filled,  the  excellence  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations,  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
scientific  world.  The  professors  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany 
were  appointed  under  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
school  of  physic  in  Ireland,  passed  in  1785.  The  school  consists  of 
the  lecturers  already  named,  and  of  three  more  on  the  foundation  of 
Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  hospital.  A  lecturer  in  natural  history,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  museum  is  intrusted,  was  appointed  in  1816.  A 
professor  of  political  economy  was  appointed  under  a  fund  granted 
for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Whately,  the  present  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
A  catechist,  with  eight  assistants,  is  elected  annually  from  among  the 
fellows.  There  are  two  professorships  of  modem  languages,  one  of 
French  and  German,  the  other  of  Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  details  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  moral  discipline  of  the  students,  are  more  especially 
committed  to  the  junior  fellows,  whose  number,  at  present  eighteent 
is  kept  up  by  an  admittance  after  examination,  in  cases  of  vacancy. 
The  examination,  which  is  held  on  the  four  days  preceding  Trinity 
Sunday,  is  conducted  by  the  provost  and  senior  fellows.     The  sub- 
jects are,  logic,   mathematics,  natural  philosophy,   morals,   history, 
chronology,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.     The  whole  process  is  car* 
ried  on  in  Latin.     The  candidates  must  be  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.     The  majority  of  votes,  the  declaration  of  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  administering  of  the  rites  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  examiners,  decides  the  election.     The  successful  can- 
didate is  considered  as  having  secured  a  liberal  and  highly  respect- 
able independence  for  life;   pecuniary  premiums,  sometimes  to  a 
large  amount,  are  conferred  upon  those  who,  though  unsuccessful, 
have  displayed  singular  marks  of  genius  or  industry  during  the 
investigation.     It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  frequency  of  these 
elections  is  considerably  increased,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  College 
having  at  its  dispo^  the  presentation  to  twenty-one  lucrative  bene- 
fices in  the  northern  dioceses.    When  any  of  these  becomes  vacant, 
it  is  offered  to  each  of  the  clerical  fellows  in  succession,  commencing 
with  the  eldest.    As  the  incomes  of  several  of  these  benefices  are  a 
good  deal  more  valuable  than  the  average  receipts  of  a  junior  fellow- 
ship,-^ as,  likewise,  the  now  indispensable  qualification  of  celibacy 
to  retain  a  fellowship,  renders  its  possession,  however  desirable  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  irksome  to  many,  —  resignations  of  fellow- 
ships for  parish  livings  are  often  made.     By  the  late  act  for  regu- 
lating the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  Dublin  are  required  to  set  apart  a  benefice  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  of  1,000/1  out  of  each  of  the  ten  extinguished  bishoprics, 
to  which,  when  vacant,  they  are  to  nominate  a  fellow  or  ex-fellow  of 
the  college.     In  case  of  the  acceptance  of  it  by  a  fellow,  he  is  to 
vacate  his  collegiate  situation.     This  regulation  will  increase  con- 
siderably the  number  of  vacancies.     It  may  be  also  added,  that  the 
incomes  of  the  provost  and  senior  fellows  arise  partly  from  the  annaal 
stipends  of  the  professorships  they  hold,  and  partly  from  the  eoU^ 
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landst  wliicli  are  let  on  short  leases  periodically  renewable  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fine.  The  rents  go  to  the  general  fund :  the  fines  are 
applied^  to  maintain  the  senior  fellows.  The  provost  derives  his 
income  from  lands  peculiarly  appropriated  to  his  use*  The  junior 
fellows  also  derive  some  part  of  their  income  from  stipends  issuing 
ont  of  the  funds  of  the  university,  and  some  part  from  minor  pro- 
fessorships or  lectureships;  but  their  chief  source  of  income  arises 
from  the  fees  of  their  pupils.  Every  student  on  admission,  after  an 
examination  of  some  extent  and  strictness  as  to  his  proficiency  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  bound  to  enter  himself  under  one  of  the  junior 
fellows,  chosen  by  him  at  pleasure,  who  is  afterwards  looked  upon  as 
responsible  for  his  pupil's  general  progress  and  moral  conduct,  and 
who  aids  his  studies  by  courses  of  domestic  lectures  auxiliary  to  those 
of  the  public  professors. 

The  chief  stimulus  to  study  arises  from  the  periodical  examinations. 
These  were,  until  lately,  held  quarterly,  at  periods  corresponding  with 
the  terms  of  the  courts  of  justice.  ,  By  a  late  regulation  the  year 
is  divided  into  three  terms,  —  Michaelmas,  Hilary,  and  Trinity. 
Those  of  Michaelmas  and  Hilary  are  followed  each  by  a  short  re- 
cess; that  of  Trinity  by  a  vacation  of  three  months  Each  term 
commences  with  an  examination,  not  only  of  the  studies  of  that 
immediately  preceding,  but  of  the  substance  of  most  of  those  which 
had  been  previously  gone  over.  The  undergraduate  course  consists 
of  four  years,  in  each  of  which  the  students  are  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  junior  and  senior  freshmen,  and  junior  and  senior  sophisters. 
The  course  of  scientific  instruction  is  as  follows :  —In  the  first  year, 
mathematics;  in  the  second,  logic;  in  the  third,  astronomy  and 
physics ;  and  in  the  fourth,  ethics ;  in  addition  to  which  the  student 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  in  a  certain  portion  of  Greek  and  Latin 
selected  from  the  classic  writers.  A  twofold  course  of  studies  is  laid 
down  for  each  examination,  the  one  for  such  students  as  look  only*to 
pass  through  the  undergraduate  course  without  blame:  the  other, 
more  enhu^ed  in  scope,  for  those  who  aspire  to  academic  honours. 
The  prizes  during  the  first  three  years  are  books  of  the  value  of  4/. 
and  iLf  given  at  the  close  of  the  vear  to  the  best*answerers  during 
the  three  examinations.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  superiority  is 
rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  moderatorships  in  physics  and 
mathematics,  in  ethics  and  logic,  and  in  classics.  Other  prices  are 
awarded  for  extraordinary  proficiency  in  particular  departments  of 
study.        ^ 

Besides  the  classification  arising  from  seniority,  there  is  another 
founded  on  the  student's  station  in  society.  According  to  this  latter 
principle,  they  are  arranged  in  four  ranks:  1.  Noblemen  and  baro- 
nets, stiled  Nobiles,  Fiiii  Nobilium,  and  Equites,  who  are  entitled  to 
their  degree  at  the  end  of  two  years.  2.  Fellow  commoners,  who  are 
entitled  to  graduate  at  the  commencement  of  their  fourth  or  senior 
sophister  year.  These,  as  well  as  the  former  class,  pay  a  high  annual 
stipend,  and  dine  at  the  same  table  with  the  fellows  in  the  Commons' 
hall.  8.  Pensioners,  who  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  students ; 
and,  4.  Sizars,  who  are  educated  and  partly  supported  out  the  general 
fund*    Their  number  b  limited  to  thirty,  and  admission  is  obtuned 
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after  a  very  strict  examination  held  annually  to  supply  vacandes. 
Each  of  these  orders  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress. 

The  scholars  form  a  dbtinct  body  among  the  undergraduates, 
dependent  solely  on  literary  merit ;  they  are  seventy  in  number,  and 
are  elected  after  an  examination  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  clashes 
previously  studied,  held  at  the  close  of  the  third  year.  A  scholarship 
continues  till  the  holder  is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
a  period  of  from  four  to  five  years,  during  which  he  receives  a  trifling 
emolument,  partly  in  money,  partly  in  free-commons.  Twenty 
scholars  are  admitted  by  election  of  the  board  to  what  are  called 
natives*  places,  which  gives  some  addition  to  their  emoluments. 

The  comitia,  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  are  held  twice  a  year, 
-*  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  8th  of 
July.  The  student,  after  having  completed  his  undei^raduate  course, 
is  styled  a  candidate  bachelor :  on  being  admitted  to  his  degree  he 
obtains  necessarily  year  after  year  the  titles  of  junior,  middle,  and 
senior,  bachelor ;  he  is  then  admissible,  after  having  attended  certain 
courses  of  lectures,  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  A  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  must  be  a  Master  of  Arts  of  seven  years'  standing:  a 
Doctor  in  Divinity  must  have  been  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  five 
years',  or  a  Master  of  twelve :  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  be  of  six 
yeafis'  standing :  a  Doctor  of  Laws  must  have  been  a  Master  of  six 
years'.  The  rules  of  admission  for  medical  degrees  require  several 
special  conditions  of  attendance  on  specific  courses  of  medical 
lectures. 

Trinity  College  is  not  only  a  literary  but  a  political  corporation : 
the  charter  of  James  I.  vested  the  provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  with 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  The 
Act  of  Union  restricted  this  number  to  one ;  but  the  original  number 
was  restored  by  the  Reform  Act,  which  also  made  a  very  great 
change  in  the  constituency.  The  right  of  election  was  then  extended 
to  all  members  of  the  university  of  twenty-  one  years  of  age,  who  at 
that  time  had,  or  who  should  thereafter  obtain,  a  fellowship,  scholar- 
ship, the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  any  higher  degree.  To  ex- 
ercise this  right,  the  elector's  name  must  be  retained  on  the  coU^ 
books,  for  which  he  pays  an  annual  sum  of  lil  Persons  possessed  of 
the  above  recited  qualifications  who  had  withdrawn  their  names  from 
the  college  books  were  permitted  to  restore  them  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  2L  The  number  of  the  constituency  thus  enlarged  amounts 
at  present  to  upwards  of  3,150. 

The  buildings  of  Trinity  College  cover  a  large  space  of  ground 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Dublin.  They  consist  of  three  quadrangles, 
one  of  great  extent  and  much  architectural  beauty ;  another  also 
large,  but  of  antiquated  structure;  and  a  third  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. The  library  is  by  much  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  lai^est  of  the 
public  buildings,  being  a  gallery  210  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  40 
high.  The  books  are  placed  in  recesses  on  each  side :  their  number 
has  been  estimated  at  about  200,000.  They  were  procured  at  first 
chiefly  from  donations  and  bequests,  of  which  those  of  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Dr.  Baldwin  were  the  most  important,  and  latterly  bj  < 
clause  in  the  copyright  act  of  the  54'th  of  Geo.  IIL  which  entitles  the 
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university  to  one  of  the  eleven  copies  appropriated  to  public  institu- 
tions under  that  statute.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  the  chapel, 
the  theatre  or  examination- haU,  which  is  enriched  by  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  Dr.  Baldwin,  —  the  museum,  the  dining-hall,  the  anatomy 
house,  and  the  printing  office ;  this  last-named  department  ^enjoys  the 
privilege  of  a  drawback  of  the  excise  duty  on  all  paper  used  in  it  for 
printing  works  of  a  religious  tendency.  The  rest  of  the  structure  is 
appropriated  to  apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  fellows  and 
students ;  attached  to  the  buildings  is  a  spacious  lawn,  well  planted, 
for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  and  two  smaller  pieces  of  ground 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  provost  and  fellows  respectively. 

7^  Royal  College  of  S.  Patricky  Maynooth^  was  founded  for  the 
education  of  persons  designed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  in 
Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1795.  Pre- 
viously to  its  foundation,  students  intended  for  the  priesthood,  after 
having  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  in  a  private 
school,  obtained  deacons'  orders  from  a  bishop  at  home,  and  then 
proceeded  to  complete  their  theological  studies  in  one  of  the  semina- 
ries on  the  Continent,  where  they  remained  for  three  years ;  and,  on 
their  return,  were  admitted  to  priests'  orders.  The  hope  of  detaching 
a  body  of  clei^  which  possessed  the  spiritual  control  over  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  from  the  associations  contracted  by  a  long 
residence  in  foreign  and  frequently  hostile  states,  and  of  binding  them 
more  closely  to  their  parent  country  by  conferring  on  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  gratuitous  education  at  home,  in  the  principles  of  their 
own  religion,  were  the  leading  motives  that  actuated  the  legislature  in 
taking  a  step  so  opposite  to  ^e  course  pursued  by  their  predecessors 
for  upwards  of  a  century  preceding. 

The  college  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  at 
present  consisting  of  seventeen  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion, of  whom  the  four  archbishops  are  members  ex-officio. 
Vacancies  are  supplied  by  election  by  the  board  from  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  nobility,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  of  the  former  to 
six  of  the  latter.  An  additional  board  of  control,  under  the  name  of 
visitors,  was  appointed  by  parliament  in  1800,  consisting  of  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  chief  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  ^d 
Conmion  Pleas,  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  four  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops,  who  also  are  trustees,  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal. 
This  board  is  authorised  to  hold  a  visitation  triennially,  or  more  fre- 
quently if  so  instructed  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  is  invested  with 
power  to  examine,  on  oath,  on  all  points  connected  with  the  college. 
In  matters  connected  with  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  Roman  Catholic 
members  only  are  empowered  to  decide. 

The  officers  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  details  of  the 
institution  are,  1.  the  President,  who,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  must 
be  a  native  and  a  subject  of  the  British  empire,  of  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  in  priest's  orders :  this  officer  has  the  general  direction 
and  control  of  all  the  concerns.  2.  The  Vice-president,  who  assists 
the  president  and  supplies  his  place  in  case  of  absence  or  sickness. 
3.  The  senior  and  junior  deans,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  maintain 
discipline  among  the  students.     The  ordinary  routine  of  business  is 
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conducted  wholly  by  these  officens  but  in  the  appointment  of  profd^ 
son  and  of  senior  students  on  the  Dunboyne  foundation^  the  number 
of  the  council  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  three  divinity  profea- 
sors  and  the  prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  establishment. 

The  professors  rank  according  to  the  following  order :  —  1.  Dog- 
matic theology.  2.  Moral  theology.  S.  Hebrew  and  sacred  scripture : 
these  three  are  styled  the  Divinity  Professors.  4.  Natural  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  5.  Logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  6.  Greek  and 
Latin.    7.  English  and  French*    8.  Irish. 

The  professors  are  elected  by  the  trustees  after  an  ezamination»  or, 
as  it  is  called^  a  concursus.  The  candidates  are  examined  on  four 
successive  days,  for  two  hours  each  day,  before  the  president  and 
council ;  each  member  of  which,  after  having  taken  an  oath  to  decide 
with  impartiality,  gives  his  suffrage  in  writing.  The  suffrages  being 
received  by  the  president,  are  enclosed  and  sealed  in  presence  of  the 
council,  and  laid  before  the  board  of  trustees,  who  declare  the  suo 
cessful  candidate. 

The  number  of  students,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  classes  in 
October,  1795,  amounted  only  to  fifty :  it  has  since  progressively  in- 
creased to  4*50 ;  at  which  it  is  limited  solely  from  the  inadequacy  of 
the  funds  to  admit  of  further  augmentation.  These  funds  arise  chiefly 
from  a  parliamentary  grant,  which  at  first  was  8,0002.,  but  has  since 
been  increased  to  8,928/L;  2,000/.  from  donations  and  bequests,  of 
which  the  principal  was  from  Lord  Dunboyne,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Cork,  who  bequeathed  his  whole  property  to  this  college ;  but,  on 
his  will  having  been  made  the  subject  of  litigation,  a  compromise  was 
entered  into,  by  which  the  institution  receives  500/.  per  annum  fix>m 
this  source.  The  income  hence  accruing  is  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  order  of  senior  students  nominated  from  the  four  ecclesiastical 
provinces.  The  peculiar  object  in  forming  this  order  was  to  provide 
a  permanent  supply  of  persons  properly  qualified,  not  only  from  their 
literary  acquirements,  but  from  their  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
education,  to  act  as  professors  in  cases  of  vacancy :  these  students  are 
therefore  required,  in  addition  to  their  usual  literary  avocations,  to 
take  part  in  the  business  of  instruction.  Their  nui^ber  is  limited  to 
twenty.  An  allowance  of  60/.  a  year  is  granted  to  each ;  but,  as  the 
half  of  this  is  deducted  for  board,  and  other  collegiate  expenses,  their 
actual  pecuniary  income  is  but  SOL  a  year.  An  officer,  styled  a  pre- 
fect, is  placed  over  this  order.  A  legacy  of  1,000/.  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Keenan,  for  the  special  purpose  of  endowing  a  pro- 
fessorship  of  the  Irish  language,  has  since  been  appropriated  accord- 
ingly. Thirty  bursaries  have  been  founded,  of  different  annual 
amounts  from  30/.  downwards,  either  by  bequest,  or  by  some  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  bishops  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  dioceses.  Ail 
these  sources  of  income  having  been  found  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  those  wishing  to  enter  the  college,  two  new  orders  of  pupils  have 
been  formed  under  the  name  of  pensioners  and  half-pensioners,  the 
former  of  whom  pay  21/.  per  annum  for  their  board,  and  the  latter 
half  that  sum.  These  payments,  together  with  an  entrance  fee  of 
eight  guineas  from  each  free  student,  and  half  that  sum  from  each  of 
the  pensionersi  the  other  half  being  paid  on  their  becoming  free  sta« 
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^entSf  make  up  the  deficiency*  The  nomination  of  free  students  is 
Tested  in  the  bishops,  who  hold  yearly  examinations  in  their  respect- 
ive dioceses  of  the  young  men  who  seek  for  admission.  The  usual 
age  for  admission  is  17*  The  number  of  free  presentations  is  250, 
which  are  filled  up  from  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  in  the  pro- 
portion of  75  each  for  Armagh  and  Cashel,  and  50  each  for  Dublin 
and  Tuam.  The  free  students  are  supplied  gratuitously  with  lodging, 
conmions,  and  instruction :  any  other  personal  expenses  must  be  de- 
frayed by  themselves.  At  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  a 
portion  of  the  buildings  was  impropriated  for  a  lay  college,  but  the 
dififerent  systems  of  discipline  applicable  to  the  two  departments  pre- 
sented such  insuperable  obstacles  to  good  government,  that  this  de- 
partment was  relinquished  in  1817,  and  the  buildingi  previously 
assigned  to  it  were  applied  to  the  accommodation  of  the  ecdesiasti- 
eal  students.  There  are,  therefore,  three  orders  of  students,  —  senior 
students,  pensioners,  and  free  students.  The  course  of  studies  is 
arranged  in  seven  classes,  each  of  which  ordinarily  occupies  a  year. 
The  first  is  the  humanity  class,  in  which  attention  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  together  with  catechetical  lectures 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  rhetoric 
and  belles  lettres ;  the  third  to  logic,  ethics,  apd  metaphysics ;  and 
the  fourth  to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy :  the  three  conclud- 
ing years  are  set  apart  exclusively  to  the  study  of  divinity,  under  the 
three  subdivisions  of  dogmatic  theology,  moral  theology,  and  Hebrew 
and  scriptural  studies.  The  reading  of  the  classic  authors  is  kept  up 
throughout  all  the  courses.  Public  examinations,  at  which  prizes  are 
distributed,  are  held  twice  a  year. 

The  strictness  of  the  discipline  observed  in  this  college  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  following  summary  of  the  daily  aiTangement  of  time 
throughout  the  year,  excepting  only  that  one  hour  is  subtracted  from 
the  time  of  study  during  winter.  Half-past  five,  public  prayer  —  six, 
public  study — half-past  seven,  mass  — eight,  breakfast — nine,  public 
study  -« ten,  class  lecture  —  half-past  eleven,  recreation  —  twelve, 
public  study  —  half- past  one,  class  lecture  —  three,  dinner  ^-  five, 
class  lecture— -six,  public  study  —  eight,  supper  —  nine,  public  pray- 
ers —  at  half-past  nine  all  retire  in  silence  to  their  chambers.  The 
periods  of  recess  from  this  course  of  discipline  are  two  months*  vaca- 
tion in  summer,  and  a  few  days  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost ; 
but  at  such  times  the  students  seldom  leave  the  college^  as  the  pre- 
vious permission  of  the  prelate  by  whom  they  were  recommended 
must  be  obtained.  All  the  students  are  dressed  in  black  on  Sundays 
and  holydays,  and  in  grave  coloured  garments  on  other  days :  they 
wear  caps  and  gowns  both  within  and  without  the  college,  out  of 
which  they  are  permitted  to  walk  but  once  a  week,  and  then  only  when 
accompanied  by  the  dean. 

The  site  fixed  on  for  the  seminary  was  a  tract  of  fifty-four  acres 
adjoining  the  town  of  Maynooth.  The  buildings,  which  form  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  comprise  the  chapel,  the  refectory,  the  library, 
the  lecture-rooms,  the  dormitories,  and  the  residences  of  the  profes- 
sors. The  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes,  chiefly  on  theological 
subjects. 
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There  is  much  room  for  doubt  whether  the  advantages  anticipate 
by  government  from  this  institution  have  been  realised,  or,  if  realised, 
whether  they  are  not  more  than  counteracted  by  corresponding  dis- 
advantages.    There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion,  among  those 
who  have  the  best  means  of  judging,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  educated 
at  Maynooth  are  less  intelligent,  less  liberal,  and  less  gentlemanly  in 
their  manners  than  their  predecessors ;  and  we  should  be  inclined,  on 
general  grounds,  to  think  that  this  must  be  the  case.     The  Catholic 
clergy  ^ucated  abroad  ^ere  generally  of  a  superior  class  to  those 
educated  at  Maynooth ;  the  scholastic  instruction  they  received  in 
the  foreign  seminaries  was  not,  perhaps,  better  than  what  they  now 
receive  at  home,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  their  scientific*  and 
general  education  was  incomparably  superior,  and  that  they  were  less 
strongly  imbued  with  sectarian  prejudices.     The  pupils  at  foreign 
seminaries  mixed  much  more  with  the  world,  especially  with  the 
upper  classes,  than  those  educated  at  Maynooth ;  their  opportunities 
for  observation  were,  consequently,  much  greater ;  and  their  minds 
were  necessarily  liberalised  by  their  familiarity  with  tastes,  habits,  and 
modes  of  thinking  widely  different  from  their  own.     The  students 
now  at  Maynooth  belong,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  Catholic  farmers  and  occupiers.     The  discipline 
to  which  they  are  subjected  appears,  judging  from  its  effects,  to  be 
well  fitted  for  forming  skilful  controversial  divines,  and  zealous  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  in  all  that  tends  to  expand  and  liberalise  the  mind,  it  is 
exceedingly  defective,  and  the  society  of  the  student  during  the  period 
of  vacation,  provided  he  be  allowed  to  leave  the  college,  is  better  cal- 
culated to  increase  than  to  supply  this  defect    It  is  difiicult  to  see 
how  this  unfavourable  state  of  things  is  to  be  amended.     Some  have 
proposed  opening  the  general  classes  of  Trinity  College  to  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants  ;  and  others  have  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
new  establishment,  where  clergymen  of  both  sects  might  be  educated, 
the  literary  and  scientific  classes  being  common  to  all  the  students, 
and  there  being,  at  the  same  time,  separate  courses  of  theology  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  professors  for  the  students  of  each  persua- 
sion.    Either  of  these  plans  would,  no  doubt,  materially  weaken  pre- 
judices, and  introduce  greater  liberality  of  opinion  :  but  both  the  one 
and  the  other  is  opposed  by  great  and,  we  fear,  all  but  insurmountable 
obstacles. 

Royal  Be^att  Academical  InsiUuHan.  —  The  want  of  a  place  of 
.  liberal  education,  which  might  preclude  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  Dublin  or  Scotland,  to  acquire  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  an 
institution  to  meet  this  want  in  the  town  of  Belfast  A  plan  to  effect 
it  was  laid  before  the  public  by  the  originators  of  the  measure,  in 
1807)  whicli  was  received  with  such  general  approbation  that,  in  a  few 
weeks,  a  fund  of  16,000iL  was  raised  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  which 

*  If  one  might  take  the  examination  ofthc  reverend  professor  of  mathematics,  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  as  any  test  of  the  state  of  mathematical  leamiog  at 
Maynooth,  it  would  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  im- 
provement has  been  made  within  the  last  seven  years. 
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vtBs  90on  after  augmented  to  25,000/.  by  subscriptions  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  from  the  East  Indies.  In  1810  the  institu- 
tion was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  governing  body  was 
directed  to  be  vested  in  two  boards,  —  one  of  managers  to  superintend 
the  financial  department,  the  other  of  visitors  to  regulate  the  details 
of  instruction  and  discipline  (each  to  be  elected  by  and  from  among 
the  subscribers),  together  with  the  Lord  Primate^  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal  (who  had  granted  a  portion  of  land  adjoining  the  town  at  a 
low  rent  as  a  site  for  its  buildings),  the  Bishops  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  of  Dromore,  specially  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  The 
act  requires  that  all  bye-laws  be  submitted  to  the  Irish  Privy  Council ; 
and,  if  not  disapproved  of  by  that  body  within  thirty  days,  they  are 
to  be  of  full  force  until  repesded  or  altered  by  the  body  that  framed 
thenu  The  fund  subscribed  having  been  wholly  expended  on  the 
buildidgs,  an  annual  grant  of  1,500/.  for  the  payment  of  professors 
and  teachers  was  given  by  parliament ;  at  the  close  of  two  years  it 
was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  peculiar  political 
opinions  by  some  of  the  teachers  at  a  public  meeting,  but  was  renewed 
in  1824*  at  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  education. 
The  institution  is  divided  into  a  collegiate  and  a  school  department ; 
the  former  consists  of  the  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  moral 
philosophy,  logic  and  belles  lettres,  mathematics,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  anatomy,  all  appointed  by  the  joint  boards  of  managers 
and  visitors ;  and  two  professors  of  divinity,  appointed  by  the  general 
synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  seceding  or  presbyterian  synod  of  Ireland. 
These  professors  were  formed  into  a  board  of  faculty  in  1818,  for 
r^ulating  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  their  own  de- 
putment.  The  school  department  consists  of  rudimental  schools  for 
teaching  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  English,  mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, and  drawing ;  each  course  being  superintended  by  a  separate 
master:  the  teachers  in  this  department  form  a  second  board  of 
faculty.  The  course  of  study  and  discipline  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment resembles  that  of  Glasgow  college,  the  professors  giving  their 
instructions  in  an  annual  session,  commencing  in  November  and 
ending  in  May.  The  school  system  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the 
other  great  schools  in  Ireland.  Public  examinations  are  held  in  sum- 
mer at  the  close  of  the  annual  session.  The  number  of  students  is 
about  400,  divided  nearly  in  equal  proportions  between  the  two  de- 
partments. The  synod  of  Ulster  recognises  the  general  certificate  of 
the  higher  faculty  as  equivalent  to  a 'degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
Glasgow,  or  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Dublin.  The  buildings,  which 
are  limited  in  extent,  and  without  any  pretension  to  architectural 
elegance,  contain  lecture-rooms  for  the  professors,  apartments  for  the 
instruction  of  the  junior  pupils,  with  accommodations  for  boarders, 
a  museum,  and  a  library.  The  fees  of  pupils  in  both  depart- 
ments are  moderate,  and  free  scholars  are  admitted  under  certain 
limitations  upon  a  certificate  of  an  original  subscriber  of  100/.  or 
upwards. 

Si.  larlatJis  College,  Tuam.  —  T\ie  College  of  St.  larlath  was 
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founded  in  18H  by  the  late  Dr.  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Tuam.  It  consists  of  a  pincipal,  three  ecclesiastical,  and  two  lay 
professors.  The  course  of  study  comprehends  Theology,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Irish,  and  is  modelled  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
preparation  for  the  lay  professions  as  well  as  for  admission  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  ministry.  The  college  is  already  possessed  of  a 
library  of  2,000  volumes.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  140  de- 
signed for  the  church,  and  95  for  lay  professions,  besides  a  fluctuating 
number  of  elementary  pupils.  The  college  is  supported  by  the  fees 
'  of  the  students,  aided  by  an  annual  subscription  of  2L  from  each  parish 
priest  in  the  diocese. 

The  Royal  Cork  InstUutian. — The  Royal  Cork  Institution  was  incor- 
porated by  charter,  in  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  courses  of 
lectures  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  agri- 
culture :  an  attempt  to  introduce  courses  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  was  unsuccessful.  The  lectures  are  open  to  the  public,  and 
are  delivered  both  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  lecturers  receive 
salaries  of  100/.  each.  The  institution  also  maintained  a  library  and 
a  botanic  garden.  Its  sources  of  income  were  an  annual  parliar 
mentary  grant  of  1,500/. ;  proprietors'  shares  entitling  to  certain 
privileges  and  annual  subscriptions.  The  principal  of  these  sources, 
that  of  the  grant  of  public  money,  was  withdrawn  in  1825,  since 
which  time  the  institution  has  declined.  Its  total  receipts  from  its 
foundation  to  1825  were  as  follows :  —  Parliamentary  grant  43,896/. ; 
payments  of  proprietors  for  shares  4,999/. ;  annual  subscriptions 
881/.;  total  49,776/1  The  expenditure  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  50,346/1,  causing  a  surplus  of  expenditure  above  income 
of  570/. 

2^  public  ekusicai  schools^  which  in  their  constitution  and  courses 
of  study  resemble  in  many  respects  the  great  grammar  schools  of 
England,  are  those  of  royal  foundation,  diocesan  schools,  schools  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  those  founded  by  individuals. 
The  royal  schools  were  founded  by  Charles  I.,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  ;  who  endowed  them  with  large  tracts  of  land,  chiefly  in 
the  northern  counties.  They  are  situate  in  the  city  of  Armagh,  and 
in  the  towns  of  Dungannon,  Ennbkilleny  Raphoe,  <]lavan,  Banagher, 
and  Carysfort  The  total  quantity  of  land  granted  for  their  support 
is  13,588  acres,  which  produced  in  1807,  when  their  state  was  inves- 
tigated by  the  commissioners  of  education^  an  annual  revenue  of 
8,405/.  The  appointment  of  the  teachers  was  originally  vested  in 
the  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  management  of  the  landed  property 
entrusted  to  them.  But  as  both  the  discipline  and  economy  were 
found  to  be  conducted  on  principles  of  great  laxity,  the  control  has 
been  vested  in  commissioners,  who  make  annual  reports  to  parlia- 
ment. Still,  however,  these  schools,  though  improved  relatively  to 
their  former  state,  are  far  from  filling  the  space  in  the  general  system 
of  national  instruction  anticipated  at  their  formation.  The  diocesan 
schoob  owe  their  origin  to  an  act  of  the  12th  of  Elizabeth,  which 
requires  a  grammar  school  to  be  founded  in  every  diocese,  and  em- 
powers the  lord-lientenant  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  teacher ;  which  is 
to  be  assessed  on  the  bishop  and  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  diocese 
.n  the  proportion  of  one  third  to  the  former,  and  two  thirds  to  the 
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latter.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  32  dioceses,  in  ISO?,  amounted 
only  to  18.  The  defects  of  their  constitution  led  to  a  new  arrange- 
ment, by  which  two  or  more  dioceses  were  united  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  district  school ;  the  numbers  of  which  were  fixed  to  be  5  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  and  4  in  each  of  those 
€f  Dublin  and  Tuam,  making  a  total  of  18.  This  arrangement  was 
but  partially  carried  into  effect:  for,  in  1826,  there  were  but  12 
diocesan  schoolmasters  receiiing  payment ;  and  it  is  further  stated  by 
the  commissioners  for  superintending  the  endowed  classical  schools 
of  Ireland,  that,  in  1834,  of  the  18  dioceses  or  districts  in  which 
schools  are  appointed  to  be  kept,  8  only  are  provided  with  effective 
teachers.  Erasmus  Smith,  one  of  the  English  adventurers  who  pro- 
cared  large  grants  of  lands  in  Ireland  during  the  Interregnum,  having 
bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  them  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  the 
trustees  applied  part  of  the  income  hence  accruing  to  found  grammar 
schools  in  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary,  and  Ennis.  The  classical 
schools  of  private  foundation  are  those  of  Navan,  Ballyroan,  Clonmel^ 
Carrickmacross,  Kilkenny,  —  which  assumes  the  style  of  a  college  — 
Middieton,  the  corporation  school  in  Waterford,  Dundalk,  Lismore, 
Bandon,  Kinsale,  Castlebar,  CharleviUe,  Lifford,  Cloghnakilty,  and 
Rathfamham.  All  these  vary  in  the  mode  of  government  and  the 
details  of  management.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  the 
admission  of  free  scholars  is  considered  to  have  been  a  main  object 
with  the  founders,  the  number  of  this  description  of  pupils  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  income  intended  for  their  benefit. 

The  chief  mercantile  or  English  schools  are  those  endowed  by  the 
trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith's  bequest, 'in  the  Coombe  in  Dublin^ 
Nenagh,  Tipperary,  Tarbert,  and  several  others ;  the  Hibernian  Nur- 
sery in  the  Phomi^  Park,  for  the  education  of  soldiers'  orphans ;  the 
Marine  School  on  Sir  John  Rogerson's  Quay,  Dublin,  for  mariners' 
children ;  each  of  which  two  last  named  receive  grants  of  publie 
money ;  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  schools  in  Oxmantown  for  the  sons 
of  decayed  citizens  of  Dublin;  Wilson's  Hospital  in  Westmeath; 
Oldcastle,  in  Meath;  Disrael's  School,  in  Carlow;  besides  a  large 
number  of  others  dispersed  throughout  various  parts  of  the  country. 

7^  education  of  the  lower  classes  has  been  long  an  object  of  par- 
liamentary attention.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1537,  an  act  was 
passed  requiring  every  incumbent  of  a  parish  to  take  an  oath,  on 
admission  to  his  benefice,  to  teach  an  English  school  or  to  cause  one 
to  be  taught  The  provisions  of  this  act  are  thought  by  many  to  be 
sufiiciently  complied  with  by  the  allowance  of  an  annual  stipend  of 
2iL  to  the  parish  derk,  or  to  some  other  individual  who  teaches  or 
professes  to  teach  a  school.  In  many  instances,  notwithstanding  the 
solemnity  of  the  condition  attached  to  it,  it  has  been  wholly  inope- 
rative. The  general  principle  has  latterly  attracted  the  pecuUar 
attention  of  the  legislature ;  but  the  modes  of  management  have  been 
desultory  and  variable,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory.  Grants  of 
public  money,  to  a  very  large  amount,  were  given  to  two  self-con- 
stituted associations.  One  of  these,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Kildare  Place  Society,  and  composed  of  a  number  of  respectable 
individuals  chiefly  resident  in  Dublin,  received  an  annual  grant  which 
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was  gradually  augmented  to  25,00(ML  They  embodied  themselves  on 
the  express  condition  of  affording  literary  information,  without  any 
interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  pupil.  But»  having 
subsequently  required  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  should  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  studies,  and  this  innovation  being  resisted 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  as  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  their 
church,  which  deem  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  clergy  necessary 
towards  the  salutary  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  operations  of 
the  society  were  impeded,  and  its  usefulness  as  an  organ  of  national 
education  neutralised.  The  other  association,  the  Society  for  the 
dbcountenancing  of  Vice,  composed  chiefly  of  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  also  received  an  annual  grant  of  between  5,000/. 
and  10,000/L ;  but  as,  in  addition  to  the  condition  introduced  into  the 
Kildare  Place  Society,  it  required  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant 
Liturgy,  and  other  devotional  treatises,  it  was  deemed  still  more  objec- 
tionable. Besides  these  grants,  a  sum  of  from  4,000/.  to  SfiOOL  was 
entrusted  to  the  lord-lieutenant  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  discretion  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  The  general  repugnance  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  societies  led  to  a  totsd  alteration  of  system.  The  grants 
were  withdrawn ;  and  a  single  grant  to  the  amount  of  the  three  just 
specified  was  vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  archbishops  of  Dublin,  the  moderator  of  the 
synod  of  Ulster,  and  some  noblemen,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  This  board  commenced  by  tdlotting  a 
special  portion  of  the  week  for  religious  instruction  by  the  parochial 
clergy  of  each  religious  denomination,  instead  of  insisting  on  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  as  a  class  book.  It 
has  also  published  a  plan  for  a  system  of  national  education  ;  which, 
if  not  found  to  involve  too  great  an  expenditure,  would  render  the 
rudiments  not  only  of  eiementry,  but  of  scientific  instruction,  very 
generally  attainable.  It  proposes,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  primary 
schools  spread  over  every  district,  and  of  model-schools  which  are  to 
be  supplied  with  pupils  out  of  the  primary  schools,  to  form  a  central 
establishment  of  five  professorships  :  one  of  the  science  of  education ; 
one  of  English  literature,  history,  geography,  and  political  economy  ; 
one  of  natural  history ;  one  of  mathematics ;  and  one  of  mental 
philosophy ;  in  which  every  candidate  for  the  charge  of  a  public 
school  must  study  for  two  years  at  least.  The  annual  estimate  of 
expenditure  for  carrying  on  this  great  national  institution  is  estimated 
at  200,500/i  The  other  principal  seminaries  of  public  foundation  for 
the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  are  the  charter  schools,  founded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Their  chief  object  was  the 
conversion  of  the  Catholic  population  through  the  medium  of  religious 
and  literary  instruction.  The  chief  means  adopted  was  the  abstract- 
ing of  the  children  from  their  parents  when  very  young,  and  rearing 
them  in  nurseries ;  whence  they  were  drafted  at  a  proper  age  into 
schools ;  where  they  were  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  literature,  and  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  simpler 
processes  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry.  In  the  transfer, 
or,  as  it  was  styled,  *  transplantation,*  care  was  taken  to  remove  them 
as  far  as  possible  from  their  parents.  When  of  sufficient  maturity, 
they  were  apprenticed  to  protestant  masters.    The  plan,  though  highly 
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patronised  and  supported  by  large  private  donations  and  bequests, 
and  by  still  larger  grants  of  public  money,  proved  a  failure.  The 
number  of  schools  in  the  most  flourishing  periods  was  but  thirty-nine, 
including  four  nurseries ;  and  maintaining  at  any  one  time  not  more 
than  1,600  children.  Abuses,  of  great  enormity,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  a  central  board  of  control  in  Dublin,  and  of  local  boards 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  school,  were  found  to  have  crept  in. 
Parliament,  therefore,  withdrew  the  grant:  leaving  the  society  to 
carry  on  its  afifairs  out  of  its  private  income,  which  in  1808  amounted 
to  upwards  of  10,000/.  annually.  The  number  of  elementary  schools 
founded  by  charitable  associations,  or  by  donations  and  bequests  of 
benevolent  individuals,  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  specification 
even  of  their  names  and  localities. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  public  schools 
is  stated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  have  been  in  1808, 
45,590  Protestants  and  116,977  Catholics:  total,  162,567.  The 
numbers,  stated  in  the  returns  of  the  enumerators  employed  in  taking 
the  census  of  Ireland  in  1821,  was  394,813 ;  the  distinction  of  religion 
-was  not  noticed  by  them.  In  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  in  1824^^,  the  numbers  are,  Protestants,  142,168;  Catholics, 
408,285 ;  those  whose  religious  persuasion  could  not  be  ascertained, 
10,096 :  total,  560,549.  According  to  a  return  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  1835,  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  in 
Ireland,  were  as  under :  — 


Number  of  daily  icboob       ... 
Number  of  dtdlyscboola  inimorted  whMIy 

Xty  Mjments  from  the  children     - 
Number  of  daily  school!  supported  wholly, 
or  In  part,  by  endowment  or  tubacrip. 

tkm 

Number  of  ichoola  In  connecUon  with 
or  receiring  support  fh>m  — 
I.  The  National  Board      .       . 
8.  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice         .          -          .          - 
3.  Erasmus  Smith's  Fund 
4k  Rildare  Street  Society 
5.  London  Hibernian  Society 
Number  of  daily  schools,  of  which  the 
booka  containing  lists  of  the  children 
were^oduoed     .... 

Number  of  children  on  the  books  of  those 
•choob— 

Males 

Females           .... 
Sexes  not  specified         .        .        . 

ToUl 

Number  of  sdiools  of  which  no  lists  were 

produced          ... 
Computed  number  of  children  under  daily 

instruction  in  such  schools 
Computed  t<7tal  number  of  children  under 

daily  instruclitm       -        -        . 
Total  populatioo  In  1884          .       .       . 
Proportion  of  daily  schoc^  to  total  popu. 

latJon 

Proportion,  per  centum,  of  children  un. 

der  daily  Instruction   to  total  popu- 

laUon  — 
ToUl  on  the  books        .         .        - 

Computed  total           .          .          . 

PKOTmcn. 

Teulin 
Intend. 

Anna^. 

Dublin. 

CjmIwL 

Tnam. 

4,48S 
8,996 

8,066 

461 

IIS 

61 

195 

460 

4,235 

1,618 
830 

782 

804 

48 
85 
17 
86 

1,403 

8,398 

i,5n 

746 

137 

37 
82 
15 
37 

2,186 

1,241 
850 

991 

90 

6 

7 

8 

95 

1,182 

9.657 
5,653 

4,004 

898 

808 
115 
835 
618 

8.886 

169,118 

105,234 

2,069 

58,346 

40.481 

l,64i 

85,133 

58,586 

1,361 

47,818 

85,599 

610 

8.53.809 

283,900 

5,700 

876,411 

94^471 

139,060 

73,481 

583,413 

847 

16,056 

892.496 
3,188,016 

aslto696 

9iH> 

809 

14^003 

108,474 
1,847,890 

Ml  to 774 
8toi 

196 

18,740 

151,880 
8,345,471 

as  1  to  1,006 

119 

7,735 

81.156 
1,833,983 

aalto994 
Grig 

6TO^ 

771 

50,886 

633,946 
7,954^100 

as!  to 824 
7«| 

394^  EDUCATION. 

A  notion  is  pretty  general  in  Great  Britain  that  the  Irish  poor  are 
exceedingly  ignorant  But  this  is  br  no  means  the  case.  If  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  or  the  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  perform 
ordinary  arithmetical  operations  be  regarded  as  education,  it  is  more 
generally  diffused  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  <<  Where,  in  England," 
asks  Mr.  Bicheno,  **  could  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  find  persons 
among  the  hwest  class  to  calculate  the  sides  and  areas  of  their 
triangles,  at  a  halfpenny  a  triangle,  as  they  do  in  Ireland^  and  abun* 
dance  of  them  ?  *  The  Irish  are  honourably  distinguished  by  their 
desire  to  possess  information,  and  by  the  efforts  they  have  made  to 
acquire  it  But  until  within  these  few  years  thdr  education  was  rery 
defective  indeed ;  and  the  books  that  were  used  in  schools  were  not 
unfrequently  of  the  very  worst  description.  We  believe,  however, 
that  these  have  now  nearly  disappeared ;  and  the  scho<^  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Kildare  Street  Society,  and  the  other  school  books 
usually  met  with  in  Ireland,  seem  to  be  not  merely  equal,  but  very 
decidedly  superior  to  most  of  those  used  in  schools  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  but  their  destitute  situation, 
and  the  violence  so  frequently  done  to  their  feelings  and  to  their 
sense  of  justice,  that  are  the  grand  sources  of  the  crimes  and  disorders 
that  have  so  long  disgraced  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  II.  —  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Sect.  L    Jievenue. 

In  early  times  the  sovereigns  of  England,  like  those  of  most  other 
feudal  states,  were  the  greatest  landholders  of  the  kingdom ;  their 
revenues  consisting  principally  of  the  rents,  services,  &c  derived  from 
their  own  lands,  and  partiy  of  the  fines,  compositions,  and  other  pay- 
ments derived  from  tiie  lands  of  others.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
the  estates  of  the  Crown  were  mosUy  alienated ;  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  royal  revenue  thence  arising  being  coincident  with  in- 
creased demands  for  the  public  service  occasioned  by  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  consequent  greater  expense  of  government  and  de- 
fence, it  became  necessary  to  explore  other  sources  of  revenue.  In 
early  times  it  was  usual  for  parliament  to  make  grants  of  tenihs  and 
fifteenths;  that  is,  to  grant  to  the  Crown  a  tenth  or  a  fifteenth  part 
of  all  the  moveable  property  belonging  to  the  subject  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  but  very  imperfectiy  collected ;  and  that 
the  Crown  never  received  anything  like  the  real  amount  of  the  grants 
made  by  parliament  The  other  ancient  levies  were  of  the  nature  of 
a  land-tax ;  being  called  scutages,  when  laid  on  the  tenants  of  knights* 

*  Mr.  Biobeno's  Rtiport  cm  Twn  Lawh  P*  41. 
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fees,  hydages  wlien  laid  on  the  occapiers  of  other  lands,  and  talliagea 
when  laid  on  cities  and  boroughs.  But  these  having  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse,  were  followed  by  subsidies.  The  latter  were  not  immedi- 
ately imposed  upon  property,  but  upon  persons  in  respect  of  their 
reputed  estates^  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4ts.  in  the  pound  for  lands, 
and  2s.  6dL  for  goods ;  and  for  those  of  aliens  in  a  double  proportion. 
The  existing  land*tax  grew  out  of  the  subsidy  scheme ;  having  origin- 
ated in  1692,  when  a  new  assessment  or  valuation  was  made,  by  which 
a  subsidy  or  land*tax  of !«.  a  pound  produced  500,000/.  a  year  of  re- 
Tenue.    (See  Blaekstoncy  book  L  cap.  8.) 

But  these  resources  were  but  limited,  and  comparatively  inconsider- 
able ;  and  for  a  long  time  past  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  have 
formed  the  principal  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  only 
ones,  indeed,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  meet  the  immense 
expenditure  of  modem  times. 

Ousionu*  —  From  a  very  distant  period  customs-duties  have  been 
charged  on  most  articles  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  coun- 
try ;  and  though  inconsiderable  at  first,  they  increased,  with  the 
increase  of  civiUsation  and  commerce,  till  they  long  ago  formed  one 
of  the  most  copious  sources  of  the  public  revenue,  and  have  now 
attained  to  an  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  king's  claim  to  the 
customs-duties  was  first  established  by  stat.  3.  Edwvd  I.  The  vari- 
ous duties  were  collected,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  book  of  rates,  or 
tariff,  published  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  there  is  hardly  a 
year  in  which  the  customs-duties  do  not  undergo  considerable  vari- 
ations. It  b  now  the  praetice  to  consolidate  the  different  acts  im- 
posing or  varying  the  customa-duties  before  they  become  inconveniently 
numerous ;  and  tariffs,  or  tables  of  duties,  drawbacks,  &c.,  are  annually 
pubUshed  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  and  others.  We  have 
subjoined  a  statement  of  the  existing  duties  on  the  most  important 
articles. 

Owing  principally  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  commerce,  wealth, 
and  population  of  the  country,  but  partly,  also,  to  the  increase  of  the 
rates,  the  progress  of  the  customs-duties  has  been  quite  extraordinary. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  customs- duties  in  1596,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  amounted  to  no  more  than  50,0001  In  1613,  it  had  in- 
creased to  148,075/.,  of  which  no  less  than  109,572A  was  collected  in 
London.  In  1660,  at  the  Restoration,  the  customs  produced  421,582^; 
and  at  the  Revolution,  in  1689,  they  produced  781,987A  During  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  the  customs-revenues  were  consider- 
ably augmented,  the  nett  payments  into  the  Exchequer  in  1712  being 
1,315,422^  During  the  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763,  the  nett  produce  of  the  customs-revenue  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000iL  In  1792,  it  amounted  to  4,4O7,0O0iL 
In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  it  amounted 
to  1 1,360,000^ ;  and  in  1834  it  produced  20,108,703/.,  of  which  Great 
Britain  furnished  18,364,666/.,  and  Ireknd  l,744,037il 

For  a  lengthened  period  customs-duties  were  charged  indifferently 
on  all  sorts  of  commodities,  whether  exported  or  imported ;  the  duty 
on  wool  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  France,  &c  being  then,  in  fact,  the 
principal  item  in  the  customs -revalue.    But  for  a  long  time  past  they 
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have  been  almost  exclusively  laid  on  imported  articles ;  those  laid 
on  exports  being,  in  most  instances,  imposed  rather  to  cheek  or 
prevent  the  exportation  of  the  articles,  than  in  the  view  of  raising 
revenue. 

Were  this  the  proper  place  for  such  investigations,  it  might  be 
easily  shown,  that  moderate  customs-duties  are  about  the  least  excep- 
tionable of  all  taxes.  They  are  collected  with  the  greatest  possible 
facility,  involving  no  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  individuals,  as 
is  the  case  with  taxes  on  income  or  property ;  nor  any  interference  of 
any  sort  with  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  arts,  as  is  the  case  with 
certain  excise  duties.  By  allowing  imported  goods  to  be  lodged  in 
bonded  warehouses  under  the  joint  locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer, 
the  revenue  is  protected  without  its  being  necessary  for  the  importer 
to  pay  the  duties  till  the  goods  be  withdrawn  for  consumption ;  so  that 
but  little  additional  capital  is  required  to  be  at  the  command  of  the 
importing  merchant,  because  of  the  articles  in  which  he  deals  being 
subject  to  duties,  and  but  little  addition  is,  consequently,  made  to  the 
price  of  the  goods  on  account  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  dealers  on 
the  duties. 

Customs-duties  should  not  be  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  give 
any  overpowering  stimulus  to  smuggling.  They  then  contradict  and 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  Our  finance 
ministers  have  not,  however,  been  sufficiently  alive  to  this  obvious  con- 
sideration. There  can  be  no  articles  better  fitted  to  bear  customs-duties 
than  tobacco  and  spirits ;  but  the  duties  with  which  they  are  loaded 
are  so  extravagantly  high  that  they  occasion  a  great  deal  of  smuggling 
with  its  accompanying  crime  and  demoralisation,  and  would  certainly 
be  a  good  deal  more  productive  were  they  efiectually  reduced.  The 
existing  duties  on  brandy  and  geneva  are,  perhaps,  the  very  worst 
in  our  tariff;  but  they  would  be  about  the  very  best  were  they  reduced 
from  22«.  Sd.  to  Ss.  or  10«.  a  gallon. 

As  already  stated,  the  net  customs- revenue  of  1834  amounted  to 
20,108,703/.;  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  equal  amount  of 
revenue  was  ever  raised  in  any  country,  or  in  any  period  of  time,  with 
so  little  difficulty  and  inconvenience.  The  assessed  taxes,  exclusive  of 
the  land-tax,  produced,  in  1834*,  3,458,766/.;  and  no  one  familiar  with 
the  facts  can  doubt  that  their  payment  produced  more  irritation,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  greater  burden  by  the  public,  than  the  payment 
of  the  customs-duties,  though  the  latter  brought  between  six  and 
seven  times  as  great  an  amount  of  revenue  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  customs  revenue  of  1835  was  collected  in  Great  Britain  at  a 
charge  of  SL  17 s,  2|</.  per  cent,  upon  its  gross  produce ;  and  in  Ireland 
at  a  charge  of  12/.  5s.  2^.  on  ditto. 

Excise  Duties,  —  The  next  great  branch  of  the  public  revenue  con- 
sists of  inland,  or  excise  duties,  that  is,  of  duties  charged  on  certain 
commodities  produced  or  manufactured  at  home. 

Excise  duties  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1643 ;  being  then  laid  on  the  makers  and  venders  of  de,  beer, 
cider,  and  perry.  The  royalists  soon  after  followed  the  example  of 
the  republicans ;  both  sides  declaring  that  the  excise  should  be  con- 
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tinued  no  longer  than  the  termination  of  the  war.  But  it  was  found 
too  productive  a  source  of  revenue  to  be  again  relinquished ;  and 
\irhen  the  nation  had  been  accustomed  to  it  for  a  few  years,  the  par- 
liament declared,  in  1649,  that  the  impost  of  excise  was  the  most 
easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the  people.  It  was 
placed  on  a  new  footing  at  the  Restoration ;  and  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says,  that  ^'from  its  first  original  to  the 
present  time,  its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land" {Com.  book  i.  c.  8.),  it  has  continued  progressively  to  gain 
ground ;  and  is  at  this  moment  imposed  on  several  most  important 
articles,  and  furnishes  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  entire  public  revenue 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  to  which  Blackstone  has  alluded, 
against  the  excise  duties,  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  regulations 
connected  with  their  imposition,  than  to  the  extent  on  which  they  have 
sometimes  been  carried.  The  facilities  of  smuggling,  and  the  frauds 
that  might  be  committed  upon  the  revenue,  unless  a  very  strict  watch 
were  kept,  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  several  rather  severe  regula- 
tions. The  officers  have  been  empowered  to  enter  and  search  the 
houses  of  such  individuals  as  deal  in  excisable  commodities  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  and  in  most  instances,  also,  of  the  night.  And  the  proceed- 
ings in  cases  of  transgression  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  persons  may 
be  convicted  in  heavy  penalties,  by  the  summary  judgment  of  two 
commissioners  of  excise,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury. 

For  the  more  easily  levying  the  revenue  of  excise,  England  and 
Wales  are  divided  into  about  fifty-six  collections,  some  of  which  are 
called  by  the  names  of  particular  counties,  others  by  the  names  of 
great  towns ;  where  one  county  is  divided  into  several  collections,  or 
where  a  collection  comprehends  the  contiguous  parts  of  several  coun- 
ties, every  such  collection  is  subdivided  into  several  districts,  within 
which  there  is  a  supervisor ;  and  each  district  is  again  subdivided  into 
outprides  and  foot-walks,  within  each  of  which  there  is  a  gauger  or 
surveying  officer. 

Some  excise  duties,  that  were  justly  objected  to,  have  been  repealed 
within  these  few  years ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  glass, 
which  interferes  injuriously  with  the  manufacture  (see  ante^  p.  124.), 
we  are  not  sure  that  there  is  one  of  the  existing  duties  that  can  be 
fairly  objected  to  on  principle,  though  the  rate  of  duty  might,  in  some 
instances,  be  advantageously  reduced. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  excise  duties  <<  grei^tly  raise  the  cost  of 
subsistence  to  the  labouring  classes."  But  this  assertion  has  really  no 
foundation.  In  1834,  the  excise  duties  in  Great  Britain  (excluding 
tea  carried  to  the  customs  in  the  course  of  that  year)  produced 
12,554,609^1  Now,  of  this  sum,  the  duties  on  spirits,  malt,  and 
licenses,  produced  9,450,168/. !  In  fact,  the  only  excise  duty  that 
can  be  said  to  fall  on  a  necessary  of  life,  is  that  on  soap,  which  pro- 
duced in  1834  (in  Great  Britain)  736,112/. ;  and  as  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  amounts  at  present  to  above  17,500,000,  the  soap 
tax  cannot,  at  an  average,  impose  a  burden  of  lOe/.  a  year  on  each 
individual    If  we  estimate  its  annual  pressure  on  a  labouring  family 
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of  five  penoBS  at  2s.  6d^  we  shall  Bot  be  withiD^  but  beyond,  th^ 
mark. 

The  only  taxes,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  revenue,  that  emn 
be  truly  said  to  fall  on  articles  necessary  to  the  labourer,  are,  besides 
soap,  those  on  tea,  sugar,  and  a  few  others.  We  incline  to  beUeve  thai 
the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  which  are  the  most  important,  might  be 
materially  reduced  without  affecting  the  rerenue  ;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  truly  affirmed  that  they  entail  any  grievous  bur* 
den  on  the  labouring  classes. 

Even  though  they  were  not  required  by  the  public  exigencies,  the 
duties  on  spirits  obstruct  a  pernicious  habit,  and  should  not  be 
given  up.  They  are  the  best  of  all  possible  duties;  and  the  only 
thing  to  be  attended  to  in  their  imposition,  is  not  to  carry  them 
to  such  a  height  as  to  defeat  their  operation  by  encouraging  smug- 
gling. We  have  yet  to  learn,  supposing  they  are  not  carried 
beyond  this  limit,  that  a  single  good  objection  can  be  made  to  these 
duties. 

The  obscurity  and  complexity  of  the  excise  laws  has  been  jastly 
complained  of.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  ought  to  be  brie^ 
clear,  and  level  to  the  apprehension  of  every  one.  But,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  they  are,  in  most  instances,  lengthened,  contradic- 
tory, and  unintelligible.  We  believe  there  are  at  this  moment  some 
40  or  50  acts  in  existence  having  reference  to  the  glass  duties,  and 
from  25  to  SO  having  reference  to  the  paper  duties,  and  so  for  the 
others ;  and  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell  what  the  law 
really  is  on  many  points,  so  that  the  trader  is  left  at  the  iK^ercy  of  the 
officers,  and  a  wide  door  is  open  to  favouritism  and  fraud.  This  dis- 
graceful state  of  things  might,  however,  be  easily  remedied  by  getting 
the  Treasury  or  the  Excise  to  prepare  a  short  abstract  of  the  law  as 
to  each  duty,  drawn  up  in  the  clearest  and  least  ambiguous  manner 
possible,  and  without  any  of  that  verbosity,  repetitionj  and  technical 
jai^n  that  infects  acts  of  parliament,  and  renders  them  all  but  in- 
comprehensible to  ordinary  persons.  A  manufacturer  abiding  by  this 
abstract  should  be  held  to  have  abided  by  the  law,  and  should  not 
be  further  questioned  on  the  subject.  A  measure  of  this  sort 
might  be  easuy  carried  into  effect.  It  would  be  an  immense  improve- 
ment ;  and  would  go  far  to  obviate  the  only  good  objection  to  the 
excise  duties. 

The  capacity  of  a  tax  on  a  commodity  to  raise  a  revenue,  depends 
partly  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demand  for  the  taxed  article ; 
and  partly  on  the  means  of  preventing  its  being  smuggled  or  the  duty 
evaded.  Every  tax,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  article  on  which  it  is 
laid,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  it  within  the  command  of  a  smaller 
number  of  purchasers,  and  to  lessen  its  consumption.  An  individual 
who  might  be  able  and  disposed  to  pay  1&  a  bottle  of  duty  on  wine, 
might  neither  have  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  pay  &•  or  Si. ; 
and,  instead  of  being  augmented,  the  revenue  might  be  diminished 
by  such  an  increase  of  duty.  And  hence,  whenever  the  duties  on 
commodities  are  raised  beyond  certain  limits,  which,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  a  priori,  seeing  that  they  necessarily  vary  according 
to  the  description  of  commodities  on  which  duties  are  laid,  the  varying 
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tastes  and  circumstances  of  society,  and  the  means  of  counteracting 
smuggling,  —  they  depress  consumption  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be- 
csome  less  productive  than  if  they  had  been  lower. 

Variations  in  the  amount  of  the  duties  affecting  commodities  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  on  their  price,  and  consequently  on  their  con- 
sumption, as  corresponding  variations  in  the  cost  of  production.    But 
it  is  clear  that  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  articles,  the  necessary 
cost  of  which  is  very  considerable,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  only 
by  the  rich,  would  not  so  powerfully  increase  their  consumption,  as 
an  equal  reduction  in  the  price  of  cheaply  produced  commodities  in 
general  demand.    Thus,  a  reduction  of  25  or  even  50  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  coaches  would  not  add  greatly  to  the  demand  for  them ;  for, 
notwithstanding  this  reduction,  they  would  still  be  luxuries,  for  which 
none  but  the  rich  could  afford  to  pay.    But  a  reduction  of  25  or  50 
per  cent,  in  the  price  of  tea,  sugar,  beer,  gin,  or  any  article  in  general 
demand,  would  extend  its  consumption  in  a  much  greater  ratio.    The 
reason  is  plain:  the  lower  classes  form  by  far  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  society ;  the  articles  referred  to,  and  others  of  the  same 
description,  aro  highly  esteemed  by  them ;  and  are,  even  at  their  pre- 
sent prices,  extensively  consumed.     But  a  reduction  of  a  half,  or 
even  a  fourth,  from  their  price,  would  add  prodigiously  to  the  demand 
for  them.    It  would  enable  their  present  consumers  to  use  them  in 
larger  quantities ;  while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  bring  many  of 
them  fully  under  the  command  of  a  very  large  class  by  whom  they 
are  now  used  as  luxuries  only  on  rara  occasions.     The  history  of  tax- 
ation in  this  and  other  countries  fully  confirms  this  statement.  When 
carried  beyond  due  limits,  taxes  on  commodities  cease  to  be  produc- 
tive;  and  recover  that  quality  when  they  are  reduced.     There  is 
much  truth  in  the  shrewd  remark  of  Dr.  Swift,  that,  in  the  arithmetic 
of  the  customs,  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four,  but,  sometimes, 
only  one.    In  1808,  the  duty  on  coffee  was  1«.  7Jc£i  per  lb.,  the  quan- 
tity entered  for  consumption  that  year  being  1,069,691  lbs.,  producing 
a  nett  revenue  of  161,24^.    In  the  course  of  the -year,  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  7d,  per  lb. ;  and  next  year  no  fewer  than  9,251,837  lbs. 
wero  entered  for  home  consumption,  producing  a  nett  revenue  of 
245,886^  I     The  coffee  duty  has  since  been  lowered  to  6d. ;  and  the 
quantity  entered  for  consumption  b  now  about  23,000,000  lbs.,  and 
the  revenue  about  four  timet  as  great  as  before  the  reduction  I     The 
history  of  the  duties  on  tea,  spirits,  wine,  sugar,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  article  in  extensive  demand,  is  precisely  similar.    When  carried 
to  an  oppressive  height,  the  duty  either  occasions  the  use  of  the 
article  to  be  given  up,  or,  which  is  the  most  common  case,  it  makes  it 
be  supplied  through  clandestine  channels  in  defiance  of  the  law*    But 
when  the  duty  is  moderate,  the  taste  for  the  article  is  diffused  ;  and 
the  profits  to  be  made  by  trampling  on  the  law  not  being  sufficient  to 
remunerate  the  smuggler,  he  is  forced  to  abandon  his  hazardous  occu- 
pation, and  the  article  is  wholly  supplied  through  legitimate  channels. 
After  the  various  disastrous  consequences  entailed  on  the  country 
by  the  exorbitant  height  to  which  many  duties  were  carried  pre- 
viously to  1825,  and  the  signal  advantages  that  have  resulted  to  the 
revenue  and  the  public  from  their  subsequent  modification,  it  may  be 
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hoped  that  the  principle  now  stated  will  meet  with  more  attention  in 
future. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere 
to  suppress  smuggling,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  exorbitant 
duties,  have  all  signally  failed.  It  has  been  invariably  found,  that  no 
severity  of  the  law,  nor  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  can  pre- 
vent the  smuggling  of  the  commodities  loaded  with  excessive  duties. 
At  this  moment  it  is  supposed  that  from  500,000  to  600,000  gallons 
of  foreign  brandy  and  geneva  find  their  way  into  our  market  without 
paying  any  duty,  in  defiance  of  the  coast  guard,  and  of  all  the  other 
machinery  for  keeping  them  out.  Lai^e  quantities  of  tobacco  are  also 
smuggled.  In  fact,  there  are  no  means  of  efiectually  putting  down 
smuggling  other  than  a  reduction  of  duty.  The  very  severity  of  the 
laws  prevents  their  execution.  It  creates  a  sympathy  in  favour  of  the 
smuggler ;  it  stimulates  the  trader  to  corrupt  the  officer  to  conceal 
a  fraud ;  and  it  makes  the  officer  overlook  what  he  might  otherwise 
discover. 

The  Excise  revenue  of  1835  was  collected  in  Great  Britain  at  a 
charge  of  6L  ISs.Gid,  upon  its  gross  produce;  and  in  Ireland  at  a 
charge  of  9L  ISs,  Sfti.  on  ditto. 

Stamp  Duties. —  These  duties  form  the  next  most  important  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  after  the  customs  and  excise.  They  are  mostly 
laid  on  the  parchment  or  paper  on  which  certain  deeds,  contracts,  re- 
ceipts, acquittances,  bills  of  exchange,  newspapers,  policies  of  insur- 
ance, indentures  of  apprenticeship,  &c,  are  written  or  printed ;  and 
derive  their  name  from  the  parchment  or  paper  being  impressed  with 
a  stamp,  stating  the  amount  of  the  duty.  When  imposed  on  fair 
principles,  and  not  carried  to  too  great  a  height,  stamp  duties  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  revenue.  They  assist  in 
authenticating  legal  instruments,  and  render  it  much  more  difficult 
than  formerly  to  forge  deeds  of  any  standing.  It  is  needless,  perhaps» 
to  say,  that  if  stamp  duties  be  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  oppose 
any  serious  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  propertv,  or  to  the 
execution  of  necessary  deeds,  they  become  exceedingly  injurious. 
Perhaps  the  duty  on  fire  insurance  is  the  most  objectionable  of  the 
existing  stamp  duties.  It  amounts  to  Ss*  per  cent,  on  all  property 
insured ;  whereas  the  premium  paid  to  the  insurance  office,  on  ordi- 
narily hazardous  property,  is  no  more  than  Is,  6(L  per  cent.,  or  on/y 
half  the  duty.  Thus,  if  a  person  wish  to  insure  1000/.  on  a  dwelling- 
house,  a  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  commonly  hazardous  property,  he 
pays  IBs,  to  an  insurance  office  as  an  indemnification  for  the  risk,  and 
30s.  to  government  for  leave  to  enter  into  the  transaction  I  So  exor- 
bitant a  duty  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  It  discourages  that 
providence  and  foresight  the  encouragement  of  which  ought  to  be  an 
object  with  all  prudent  governments ;  and  it  is  the  principal  cause 
that  much  property  is  not  insured  at  all,  and  that  what  is  insured  is 
seldom  sufficiently  covered.  Every  individual,  in  fact,  who  insures 
any  commonly  hazardous  property,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  times  as 
much  as  the  rish  is  really  worth  /  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
wonder  certainly  is  not  that  a  great  deal  of  property  is  uninsured,  but 
that  such  is  not  the  case  with  a  great  deal  more.    Seeing  the  vast  im- 
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portance  of  insurance,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  ought  to  be 
charged  with  any  duty,  however  slight.  But  were  the  duty  fixed  at 
6(L  per  cent,  or  at  a  third  part  of  the  premium,  its  influence  in  re- 
pressing insurance  would  not  be  venr  sensible.  And  the  increase  of 
business  to  which  such  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  lead  would  be 
so  very  great,  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  reduced 
duty  would  yield  nearly  as  large  a  revenue  as  is  derived  from  the  pre- 
sent exorbitant  duty. 

The  duties  on  legacies,  and  on  the  probates  of  wilb,  are  included 
under  the  head  of  stamp  duties,  of  which  they  are  very  important 
items.  These  duties  affect  only  personal  or  moveable  property.  The 
first,  or  legacy  duty,  varies  according  to  the  propinquity  of  the  suc- 
cessor ;  being  1  per  cent,  on  property  devolving  on  children  and  lineal 
heirs ;  S  per  cent  on  property  devolving  on  brothers  and  sisters ;  4  per 
cent  on  property  devolving  on  cousins ;  and  10  per  cent  on  property 
devolving  on  strangers.  The  probate  duty  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  property  in  the  wilL  Hitherto  it  has  pressed  with  greater 
proportional  severity  on  small  than  on  large  sums ;  but  this  inequality 
is  now,  in  part  at  leasts  in  the  way  of  being  obviated  by  a  bill  at  pre- 
sent before  parliament  The  duties  on  stage  and  hackney  coaches, 
gold  and  silver  plate,  &c.,  come  under  the  head  of  stamps. 

The  principid  objection  to  taxes  on  successions,  or  on  the  transfer 
of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  consists  in  the  circumstance 
of  their  falling  wholly  on  capital,  without  occasioning  any  effort  to 
replace  their  amount  by  increased  exertion  or  economy.  If  a  legacy 
of  lOOOiL  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  or  100^,  the  legatee  con- 
siders his  legacy  as  only  9001,  and  feels  no  particiUar  inclination  to 
save  the  10(£;  whereas,  had  he  received  the  whole  1000/.,  and  been 
required  to  pay  100/.  in  taxes  on  income  or  commodities,  the  desire  to 
preserve  his  capital  unimpaired,  would  have  prompted  him  to  endeavour 
to  defray  the  tax  by  increased  industry  or  economy,  or  both.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  taxes  in  question  are  easily  collected,  and  seldom 
give  any  disturbance  to  the  existing  distribution  of  capital,  as  is  invari- 
ably almost  the  case  with  taxes  on  income  or  expenditure.  Provided, 
therefore,  they  be  not  carried  to  an  excess,  or  be  imposed  on  an  unjust 
principle,  the  legacy  and  probate  duties  do  not  seem  very  objectionable. 

Stamp  duties  were  introduced  into  England  in  1671,  by  a  statute 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  laying  Impositions  on  Proceedings  at  Law.*' 
The  duties  were  at  first  granted  for  only  nine  years,  and  were  after- 
wards continued  for  three  years  more,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
expire.  They  were  again  revived  in  1693,  and  have  since  been 
gradually  and  greatly  increased.  The  stamp  duties  are  collected 
at  the  moderate  charge  of  about  2^  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount 

Land  Tax,  —  The  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  this  tax  have 
been  already  noticed.  -»(i4n/^,  p.  394.)  The  valuation,  according  to 
which  it  is  now  assessed,  was  fixed  in  1692 ;  when  it  was  found  that 
a  charge  of  Is*  per  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  country  produced 
500,000/.  No  subsequent  change  has  been  made  in  this  valuation. 
The  tax,  which  was  annually  voted,  usually  amounted  to  45.  per  pound 
of  the  valued  rent  In  1798  it  was  made  perpetual  at  that  rate,  leave 
being,  at  the  same  time,  given  to  the  proprietors  to  redeem  it 
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The  land  tax  has  always  been  very  unequal.  When  imposed,  the 
proprietors  friendly  to  the  Revolution  returned  their  estates  at  a  much 
higher  value  than  those  attached  to  the  House  of  Stuart  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  improvement  that  have  since  taken  place  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  country  have,  in  some  instances,  tended  to 
correct  the  inequalities  in  the  original  imposition  of  the  tax,  but  their 
more  common  effect  has  been  to  increase  them. 

Assessed  Taxes,  —  These  form  the  fourth  great  head  of  revenue. 
They  include  the  duties  on  windows,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  carriages, 
armorial  bearings,  game,  &c.  The  house  duty,  that  used  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  items  in  the  assessed  taxes,  has  been  recently  repealed. 
A  hearth  tax,  or  duty  proportioned  to  the  number  of  fire-places  in  a 
house,  was  established  in  this  country  at  a  very  early  period.  But, 
owing  to  its  being  necessary  to  the  apportionment  of  the  tax,  that  the 
government  ofRcers  should  be  admitted  to  view  the  inside  of  each 
house,  the  hearth  tax  became  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  was  repealed 
by  the  stat  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  10.  This  statute  declares  hearth- 
money  to  have  been,  **  not  only  a  great  oppression  to  the  poorer  sort, 
but  a  badge  of  slavery  upon  the  whole  people,  exposing  every  man  s 
house  to  be  entered  into,  and  searched  at  pleasure,  by  persons  unknown 
to  him;  and,  therefore,  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  of  their  majesties* 
goodness  in  every  house  in  the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  hearth-money 
was  taken  away  and  abolished." 

But,  six  years  afterwards,  "  the  prospect  of  this  monument  of  good- 
ness was,"  to  use  Blackstone's  words,  **  somewhat  darkened,"  by  the 
passing  of  an  act  (7  WilL  III.  c  18.)  laying  a  duty  on  all  inhabited 
houses,  except  cottages,  and  also  on  windows.  These  duties  were 
afterwards  considerably  increased.  They  were,  however,  materially 
modified  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  neither  the  existing  window 
tax,  nor  the  house  tax,  previously  to  its  repeal,  could  be  said  to  be 
oppressive.  Indeed,  out  of  2,850,937  inhabited  houses  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1831,  only  442,482,  or  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  number, 
paid  duty  in  1833.  All  houses  below  lOL  n,  year  of  rent  were 
exempted  from  the  duty ;  the  rate  of  charge  on  those  that  were 
assessed  being  Is.  SdL  per  pound  on  houses  worth  from  10^  to  20^  a 
year ;  1^.  Sd,  per  pound  on  those  worth  from  20/.  to  40/. ;  and  2s.  lOd. 
per  pound  on  those  worth  40L  and  upwards.  The  assessed  taxes  do 
not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  cost  of  their  collection  amounted,  in  1836, 
to  5L  7s.  9id.  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce. 

The  house  tax  being  assessed  according  to  the  rent,  it  frequently 
happened  that  private  houses,  shops,  and  taverns  in  towns,  were  as- 
sessed in  a  larger  sum  than  the  finest  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  the  country.  There  was  not,  however,  any  injustice  in  this ;  for,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  let  the  latter,  they  would 
rarely  have  found  a  tenant,  or  brought  any  rent  This  apparent  inequality 
afforded,  however,  a  convenient  topic  for  declamation,  and  for  raising  an 
outcry  against  the  tax,  which  was,  in  consequence,  repealed  in  1 835. 

The  real  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  house  tax,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  other  assessed  taxes,  consists  in  their  being  direct ;  and,  conse- 
quently, admitting  no  disguise  or  concealment  Where  duties  are 
laid  on  imported  articles,  or  on  articles  produced  at  home,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  customs  or  excise,  the  duty  is  confounded 
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with,  and  appears  to  form  part  of,  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity. 
No  separate  demand  being  made  upon  the  consumer  for  the  duty,  it 
escapes  his  recollection,  so  that  the  article  he  receives  seems  the  full 
equivalent  of  what  he  pays.  But  the  assessed  taxes  cannot  be  so  mixed 
up  with  othef  things.  And  as  every  one  has  an  extreme  repugnance  to 
part  with  money  without  receiving  some  tangible,  or  sensible  equivalent, 
such  taxes  are  always  very  unpopular,  and  seldom  escape  being  con- 
sidered as  oppressive,  even  when  they  happen  to  be  most  moderate. 

Post  Office  Revenue,  —  We  have  already  noticed  the  conveyance 
of  letters  by  post,  and  the  expediency  of  keeping  the  rates  of  postage 
reasonably  low.  (AfU^t  p.  53.)  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
we  have  sufficiently  respected  this  principle.  The  nett  produce  of  the 
Post  Office  Revenue  has  varied  but  little  for  these  dozen  years,  not- 
withstanding the  rapid  increase  in  the  interval  of  the  population  and 
correspondence  of  the  country.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  true  that  the 
stationary  amount  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  is  as  much  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  facilities  that  are  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  and  parcels  by  ordinary  stage  coaches  and  steam  packets,  as 
to  the  too  great  magnitude  of  the  postage.  The  latter,  however, 
ought  certainly  to  be  materially  reduced. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage.  It  has,  also,  been 
proposed  that  all  letters  should  be  post-paid,  or  that  they  should  be 
enclosed  in  stamped  envelopes^  distributed  by  the  Stamp  Office  and  its 
agents,  and  charged  according  to  the  weight  of  the  letters  they  are  to 
be  employed  to  cover.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  provided  this 
arrangement  be  practicable,  its  adoption  would  be  a  signal  improve- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  means  have  been  devised,  through  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Dickinson  the  paper  manufacturer,  apparently  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  all  risk  of  loss  from  the  forgery  of  the  envelopes ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  the  other  great  difficulty  or  that 
respecting  the  delivery  of  the  letters.  At  present  a  letter-carrier  re- 
ceives a  number  of  letters,  the  postage  of  which  amounts  to  a  certain 
sum  ;  and  he  must  either  bring  back  that  sum,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and 
undelivered  letters  making  up  the  deficiency.  But  if  he  have  merely 
to  deliver  paid  letters^  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  security  can  be  had 
for  the  careful  performance  of  his  duty.  But,  supposing  the  letter- 
carriers  to  be  as  cautious  and  attentive  under  the  proposed  system  as 
at  present,  still  the  safe  delivery  of  the  letters  would  not  be  secured. 
Few  persons  will  receive  letters,  paying  6</.  or  1«.  each  for  them,  un. 
less  tiiey  really  believe  they  are  the  parties  for  whom  the  letters 
are  intended ;  but  if  they  got  them  for  nothing  they  would  be  infi- 
nitely less  scrupulous ;  and  the  chances  are,  that  under  the  proposed 
system,  all,  or  mostlv  all,  letters  would  be  received  by  the  servants, 
or  others  to  whom  they  might  be  offered,  and  that  very  few  indeed 
of  those  found  to  have  been  improperly  addressed,  would  be  returned 
to  the  Post-office.  In  a  place  like  London,  where  there  are  thousands 
of  persons  of  the  same  name,  mistakes  as  to  the  delivery  of  letters 
are  even  now  constantly  occurring ;  and  the  fair  conclusion  seems  to 
be,  that,  under  the  proposed  plan,  they  would  be  incomparably  more 
numerous,  and  that  they  would  render  its  adoption,  how  advantage* 
ous  soever  in  other  respects,  all  but  impracticable. 
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The  expenses  of  €K>llecting  the  Post  Office  revenue  are  very  con- 
siderable.    Its  gross  receipt  during  the  year   1837)   amounted   to 
2,462,270/L ;  of  which  Great  Britain  produced  2,200,973^  and  Ireland 
261,297/.     The  charge  on  account  of  collection  during  the  above  year 
was,  in  Great  Britain,  about  27^  and  in  Ireland  about  40  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  revenue.    We  have  subjoined  an  account  of  the  postage  re- 
ceived in  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1835, 1836. 
Taxes  on  Income.  —  To  provide  means  for  defraying  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  war  begun  in  1793,  very  large  additions  wereuEiade  to 
the  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  as  well  as  the  duties  on  stamps,  and 
the  assessed  taxes.     In  many  instances,  indeed,  as  already  stated,  these 
additions  were  so  very  exorbitant,  that  they  defeated  their  own  pur- 
pose, and  were  really  less  productive  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  lower.     But,  notwithstanding  this  error,  they  yielded  a  very 
large  increase  of  revenue,  though,  being  still  inadequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  a  more  efficient  system  of  direct  taxation  was 
resorted  to.    The  income  tax  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1798. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  which  it  was  imposed,  all 
incomes  of  less  than  60/.  a  year  were  exempted  from  assessment ;  an 
income  of  from  60/.  to  65ly  was  taxed  x^t^th  part ;  and  the  rate  of  duty 
increased  through  a  variety  of  gradations  till  the  income  reached  200/. 
a  year,  or  upwards,  when  it  amounted  to  -j^th  part,  which  was  its 
utmost  limit ;  a  variety  of  deductions  being,  at  the  same  time,  granted 
on  account  of  children,  &c.     The  commissioners,  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  tax,  were  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  counties^ 
and  the  electors  of  boroughs,  in  the  same  way  as  their  representatives 
in  parliament,  only  that  a  smaller  qualification  was  necessary  to  enable 
any  one  to  be  elected  a  commissioner.      The  services  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  gratuitous ;  and  they  wero  sworn  to  observe  secrecy  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  individuals.     They  were  authorised  to  call  for 
returns  from  all  persons  whose  revenue  they  supposed  to  exceed  60/.  a 
year ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  being  dissatisfied  with  these  returns, 
they  were  empowered  to  call  for  written  explanations,  and  ultimately 
for  the  oath  of  the  party.     But  this  examination  was  rarely  necessary^ 
except  in  the  case  of  the  incomes  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
and  professional  men.     The  rental  of  landlords  was,  in  most  cases, 
learned  from  the  leases,  or  agreements  under  which  their  tenants  held; 
while  the  profits  or  income  of  the  tenants  was  assumed  to  amount,  in 
all  cases,  in  England,  to  three-fourths^  and  in  Scotland,  to  half  the 
rent  paid  to  the  landlords  I     The  commissioners  were  assisted,  or 
rather  overlooked,  by  the  tax  surveyors  appointed  by  government,  who 
were  required  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  act  strictly  enforced,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  scrutinise  all  returns  of  income,  to  challenge  such 
as  they  considered  fraudulent,  to  object  to  the  deductions  allowed  by 
the  ordinary  commissioners,  and  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  review 
of  the  commissioners  of  appeal,  whose  sentence  was  final.     Infinite 
fraud  and  evasion  were  certainly  practised ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
glaringly  unjust  and  absurd  than  the  rule  for  estimating  farmers' incomes. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  enforced  better  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.    Thb  tax  was  repealed  in  1802,  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  having  produced  at  an  average,  about  5,500,000/.  a  year. 
In  1803  the  income  tax  was  again  revived  under  the  name  of  a  pro* 
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perty  tax.  The  assessment  began,  as  before,  on  incomes  as  low  as  60L 
a  year,  and  gradually  increased  till  the  income  reached  1501  a  year, 
when  it  amounted  to  5  per  cent,  which  was  its  highest  rate.  An  ad- 
dition was  made  to  this  tax  in  1805 ;  andj  in  1806,  during  the  short* 
lived  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  the  assessment 
was  raised  to  10  per  cent  on  all  incomes,  however  small,  arising  from 
land  or  capital ;  professional  incomes  under  50/.  were  exempted  from 
the  tax ;  and  incomes  of  that  sort,  exceeding  SOL  and  under  150/.,  the 
limit  at  which  they  became  subject  to  the  full  assessment  of  10  per 
cent,  were  allowed  deductions  varying  inversely  as  their  magnitude. 
This  tax  was  finally  repealed  in  1816,  when  that  wanton  and  barbarous 
destruction  of  the  papers  relating  to  it,  to  which  we  have  previously 
adverted  (Vol.  i.  p.  533),  was  consummated.  We  have  subjoined 
some  of  tlie  general  statements  with  respect  to  the  property  tax  that 
escaped  the  conflagration  referred  ta 

Remarks  on  Property  and  Income  Taxes.  — ^Within  these  few  years 
efforts  have  been  sometimes  made,  by  different  parties  in  parliament, 
to  effect  a  commutation  of  some  of  the  existing  duties  for  a  duty  on 
property  or  income,  or  both.  These  proposals  have  met  with 
but  little  countenance,  though  that  little  has  been  quite  as  much  as 
they  deserved.  Taxes  on  either  income  or  property,  though  theo- 
retically equal,  are,  practically,  the  most  unequal  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  is,  indeed,  quite  impossible  to  assess  them  with  any  thing 
like  fairness.  We  may  get  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  income 
derived  from  lands,  houses,  funded  property,  and  mortgages ;  but  all 
beyond  this  is  mere  guesswork.  There  are  no  means  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  farming  capital,  stock  in  trade,  the  profits 
derived  from  them,  or  the  incomes  of  professional  men.  No  inqui- 
sition into  the  private  affairs  of  individuals  can  ever  discover  these 
particulars.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  to  depend  upon  in  such  cases, 
but  the  declarations  of  the  parties ;  and  we  need  not  dwell  on  the 
impolicy  of  any  system  of  finance  that  sets  the  duty  and  the  interests 
of  the  contributors  in  opposition  ;  and  makes  them  profit  by  conceal- 
ing or  perverting  the  truth.  Besides,  although  these  preliminary  and 
insuperable  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  we  learned  the  capital 
and  incomes  of  different  parties,  we  should  have  other  and  greater 
difliculties  to  surmount,  before  the  tax  could  be  fairly  assessed.  The 
same  deduction  ought  not  to  be  made  from  all  incomes  without 
taking  into  account  the  sources  whence  they  are  derived.  To  assess 
them  on  a  just  principle,  the  present  value  of  different  incomes,  or 
their  value  reduced  to  a  perpetuity,  would  have  to  be  determined. 
But  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that  to  do  this  upon  a  large 
scale  would  be  quite  impracticable.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  taxes 
on  income,  or  property,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  except  as  a 
dernier  ressorty  as  a  means  of  filling  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  when 
the  other  and  more  legitimate  sources  of  revenue  are  insufiicient,  and 
money  must  notwithstanding  be  had  at  all  hazards. 

It  is,  besides,  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  burdens  that  at  present 
fall  on  the  labouring  classes,  could  be  sensibly  reduced  by  repealing 
the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  soap,  &c.,  and  imposing  in  their  stead  taxes 
on  property.     Suppose  that  the  attempt  were  made,  and  observe  what 
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the  result  must  be.  A  manufacturer  employs  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  pay  1,000^  a  year  in  taxes  on  commodities.  Now  if  the  taxes 
that  are  at  present  paid  by  the  labourers  be  repealed,  those  that  fall 
on  their  employers  must  be  equally  increased ;  so  that  the  manufac- 
turer in  question  will  have  1,000/1  more  to  pay  in  taxes  after  the 
change  takes  place,  and  will,  of  course,  have  1,000/1  less  to  lay  out 
on  wages.  It  is  consequently  contradictory  and  absurd  to  suppose 
that  you  can  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  by  repeal- 
ing the  taxes  that  fall  on  them,  to  lay  them  on  capitalists. 

Direct  taxes  on  property  have  been  the  curse  of  every  country 
into  which  they  have  been  introduced.  To  evade  them,  people  that 
are  not  poor  counterfeit  poverty ;  some  of  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives to  industry  and  economy  are  in  consequence  destroyed,  at  the 
same  time  that  inferior  stock,  machinery,  &C.,  are  made  use  of.  Such 
taxes  are,  besides,  most  unpopular,  as  well  from  their  requiring  an 
odious,  though  ineffectual,  inqubition  into  the  affairs  of  individuals^ 
as  from  their  being  direct.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  are  well 
convinced  that  the  raising  of  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  by  taxes 
on  income  would  be  felt  to  be  a  much  greater  burden,  and  would 
really  be  far  more  injurious,  than  the  raising  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions 
by  our  present  taxes. 

Collection  of  Taxes.  —  Taxes  in  Great  Britain  are  almost  wholly 
collected  by  government  officers,  paid  by  salaries.  The  customs  duties, 
the  excise  duties,  and  the  duties  on  stamps,  with  the  assessed  taxes, 
are  each  under  the  management  of  a  particular  department,  having 
at  its  head  a  board  of  commissioners  with  various  classes  of  inferior 
officers.  The  Post  Office  revenue  is  managed  by  a  postmaster- 
general,  and  a  principal  secretary.  The  heads  of  the  different 
revenue  departments  correspond  with,  and  receive  their  instructions 
from,  the  treasury,  to  which  is  committed  the  charge  of  supervising, 
controlling,  and  regulating  all  matters  connected  with  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes.  The  number  of  conunissioners  in  the  differ- 
ent revenue  boards  was  formerly  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and 
it  is  contended  by  some  very  high  authorities  that  their  number 
might  still  be  advantageously  reduced ;  and  that  the  whole  responsi- 
bility should  rest  with  the  head  of  each  department  Various  reforms 
and  retrenchments  have  been  also  introduced  into  the  subordinate 
departments,  and  not  a  few  abuses  have  been  rectified  in  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  most  duties.  Perhaps  the  only  very  material 
reforms  that  need  now  to  be  looked  for  in  this  department  must  arise 
rather  from  changes  and  modifications  of  duties,  than  from  any 
changes  in  the  plans  under  which  they  are  charged  and  collected. 
The  reduction  of  the  present  exorbitant  duties  on  brandy,  geneva, 
and  tobacco,  by  taking  away  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  their 
clandestine  importation,  would  enable  a  large  saving  to  be  effected 
in  the  customs  department,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  various  other  beneficial  consequences.  In  the  excise 
there  remains  little  to  be  amended ;  and  were  the  glass  duties  re- 
pealed, and  the  regulations  as  to  management  suggested  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  adopted,  the  system  would  have  received  all  the 
perfection  of  which  it  seems  capable. 
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0 

4,188  16    6 

LtocooM.  aaedonMn                     •  No. 

MS 

^7 

967 

1,840   0   0 

13(9   0 

0 

1339    0   0 

Bnvcim  of  ttronc  bav,  not  « 

S4 

S6 

86 

17    0   0 

18   0 

0 

IS    0   0 

DiUo,  ncccdllfig  SO  and  not  ck> 

cmUng&O        .                        -mm 

6 

4 

4 

9   0   0 

4    0 

0 

4    0   0 

Dttto,  noMdinc  SO  and  not  «• 

ccwUnfflOO               •              .   — 

14 

10 

00 

SI    0   0 

15   0 

0 

19    0   0 

DUlo,  MOMdfaw  100  and  not  a. 

eoMllniilOao^    .           .         .   - 

57 

98 

65 

114   0   0 

116    0 

0 

130  0  n 

Ditto,  oMcdiac  tOOObanob      •   — 

IM 

146 

148 

1,S81  10   0 

1396   0 

0 

1330   0   0 

SeUow  of  >troan  boar  onlj,  not  bo- 

iBf  blVWCFB                                                     ^» 

4S 

61 

96 

189   9    0 

160  18 

0 

176    8    0 

Boer  ratallcn  whow  pnmlMS  an 

fatod  lUMlor  tOf .  per  umum      •  — 

17.700 

17,»9S 

19,991 

18,589   0   0 

18349  18 

0 

90310  11    0 

Dhto  ditto  at  tOf.  or  opvaida      •    — 

1.754 

1.697 

1,798 

9,469   9   0 

9349  11 

0 

9,499  16    0 

Toa  and  oeffeo  daalan                  •   . 

11,S4S 

18,440 

18,994 

6,516    S    0 

8348   0 

0 

7.184  14    0 

Otaat  manttfaoturan                    •   ~ 

7 

6 

8 

140    0   0 

190    0 

0 

ISO    O    0 

Matlatan                                     •   — 

949 

836 

849 

054    0   0 

044  19 

0 

OSS  17    6 

Papcr-makan                            -   •- 

57 

50 

99 

988    0   0 

MOO   0 

0 

SOS    0    0 

Papar-atahMta                   •          •   — 

45 

44 

1 

180    0    0 

176   0 

0 

4    0    0 

BoiUMnakcn          •           •          •    — 

S04 

S04 

SIO 

816   0   0 

SIS    0 

0 

840   0    0 

na&llonandncUfian      •         •  .- 

106 

108 

114 

1J060    0   0 

1330   0 

0 

1440    0    0 

Daalan  In  apixllH  not  baiiw  n- 

tallcn                                         .   — 

S7t 

881 

483 

8,710   0   0 

5,810   0 

0 

43ID    0   0 

Ratailan  oTcplrlts  whaaapramliaa 

are  ratad  nndar  IW.  per  anniun   — 

15.1M 

18,SS7 

14,763 

89396  19    0 

89379    9 

0 

88.176    4    0 

Ditto  ditto  at  lOr.  and  under  MM.   . 

8,807 

8,90t 

4X»8 

83,936  16   0 

94311    8 

0 

1739S    1    0 

.                   tot.            mm           tiL     ^ 

469 

491 

444 

4,888  19    0 

4,S9S10 

0 

83SS    0    0 

mm                          Saf.                .               801.       . 

S64 

S69 

S60 

8,899    8   0 

S3ni3 

0 

13n    3    0 

_             80r.        —        40f.    ~ 

850 

850 

888 

4,489   4   0 

43S9    8 

0 

3378  18    0 

.              40f.         ^        501.    . 

soo 

179 

189 

8,787  19   0 

S387   6 

e 

1319    8    « 

—            fiOr.  and  npwarda  .  — 

411 

899 

417 

SA87  19   0 

S,1S9   0 

0 

4367  10    0 

MakonoTitUb                          •   ~ 

7 

6 

6 

8  10   0 

8   0 

0 

8   0    0 

ChcRilrt,  or  aqy  other  trade  va* 

qulriimattlll                            -  — 

t9 

89 

81 

14    10  0 

IT  10 

0 

19  10    0 

Hctailais  of  ipirltt  tai  Inland,  bo- 

tng  dtti J  Uccmed  to  laU  oolfH 

teOf  »e.|  vImw  pianiiMt   arc 
nied  onder  %5i.  par  annnm     •    — 

lOS 

186 

188 

088U   0 

13S5   4 

0 

1,776  18    0 

Ditto  ditto  at  SM.  and  under  SOT.  » 

7 

7 

9 

79  10   0 

78  10 
184  16 

0 

M  10    0 

^            SOtf.        —        401.    — 

7 

16 

18 

00  17    0 

0 

US  18    0 

—            40f.        —        SOI.   — 

0 

14 

11 

118   8   0 

176   S 

0 

IS8  18    0 

«-            fiOf' and  npvanis  •  ^ 

80 

31 

S9 

409  10   0 

488   8 

0 

300    6    0 

Htarch-makan                            *   •— 

S3 

•                    • 

•                       - 

119    0    0 

MakanoTawceti                         .   ~ 

8 

• 

■                       • 

16  16    0 

Ratallcn  of  ditto                         -   . 

56 

4S 

86 

SO  18    0 

44    S 

0 

87  16    0 

S91 

163 

846 

1410    0   0 

13S0   0 

a 

1339    0   0 

Daalcn  In  ditto       •             .       .   _ 

11,636 

18,349 

13/>48 

8,909   0   0 

8387    9 

0 

8,900  10    0 

VlncRar-makcn                            •   — 

6 

9 

9 

89    0   0 

99   0 

0 

S9    0   0 

a  lioenea  for  reiatUiuc  aptrtts, 
and  a  Uocnoalbr  retailing  beer.   — 

168 

168 

165 

1,680   0   0 

I3S0  0 

0 

1380    0   0 

Daalcn  In  finign  wtna,  havlaii  a 

Ucenee  to  retaO  beer,  bnt  not 

baviivi  aUoence  to  retaU  aplrlia   ~ 

56 

41 

5f. 

181    4    0 

174   4 

0 

191    4    0 

Dealen  in  foKtitn  wino,  havlnii 

lloenceatorataUbearandaplifU  — 
Pawage  vaneto  on  board  which 

S,7tl 

t,707 

%'jn:> 

9,714    S    0 

93M  14 

• 

6)389   6   0 

Uqum  and  toharoo  are  aold 

8 

m                     m 

8 

SOO 

•                           • 

SOO 

Sarchavgei                                  -   — 

•           • 

.                     • 

«                     • 

116  19    0 

las  8 

1 

S04  11    0 

Amount  oTdo^  on  llccncea  grant. 

ed  Sir  period!  Icaa  than  a  year  •   — 

• 

. 

•                      • 

9,789  18   0 

6391    0 

S 

93I8    1   8 

Malt^ftoRtbarlay       -                    .bndi. 
_  Prom  bear  or  Mgg  .                    -   — 

1,7763S3 

1,885.300 

1,878.104 

889(914    1    1 
48,777  10    0 

835,767  18 

6 

941313    8    8 

4t7,775 

58H.949 

41.1.431 

983S4  10 

0 

41343    1    0 

Paper,  flnt  daat              •              •  Iba. 
Saoondclan                     •            >    _ 

1,R73,6«5 

S,SV9,488 

8,495,754 

83,480    6    3 

97,793  10 

6 

84305    1    4| 

457,508 

431,159 

467,844 

8,850    8    6 

8384  14 

7 

S3140    9 

Paatcboaid,  mlUboaid,  4tc.          •  ewta. 

967 

486 

988 

809  IS    0 

494  16 

s 

188  19    6 

Stained                                        •  yanki 

6t8,S68 

818.648 

4,50S    4    0& 

4367  14 

1 

1390  11    1 

Splrita                    .                       .galla 

0,706,462 

11,381,883 

18,818,778 

1,369,318    6    0 
79    9    0 

13S7309    7 

0 

1389383    S    0 

Swoata                                            -   — 

S,17» 

*                       • 

•           . 

Vinasv                                          •   — 
l^tal 

WfiSH 

45,585 

94,141 

483  IS    0 

879  17 

6 

491    3    6 

• 

•                       • 

•                       ■ 

1349.956  11  101 

1318373  11 

T 

I3973O8    6    ul 
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VII.   An  Aocomrr  of  the  Qaantities  of  the  wveral  Aitlclet  charged  with  Dutiei  of  Excise,  in  the  United 
Kibgdom.  t<^s«ther  with  the  GroM  Amount  of  Duty  thereon,  during  the  Years  1834, 1835,  and  1836. 


ArtlclM. 


QnanttdM  chMtmta. 


18S4. 


with  dutj 
Bricks 

FUat 
Flat* 
iiraad 
BotU« 
doM 

UolenoH 

Bre««n  at  imnf  bacr, 

caadlng  90  bancla 
Ditto  cmoMdii^  SO  and 

oe«dinic50 
Ditto  OTc»«ding  AG  and  noC  «z« 

CMdtng  100^ 
Ditto  «totedli«  100  ud  net  u 

ccedinc  1,000 
Ditto  excMdloc  IfiOO 
Brmren  at  tabw  b»r 
Retail  bmrcn.  ondcr  the  act 

5  Goo.  4.  c.  M 
8«iler«  tt  ftrong  bacr  only,  net 

bciiiff  bf«w«n 
B««T  retaU«n,whaw  premlMS  ■■• 

ratnl  nndcr  HOI.  per  aniuua 
Ditto  M  im.  or  upward*    • 
Kctallcrt  of  hei-r ,  cider,  or  perry, 

ttndcT  the  provUioiu  of  th«  acts 

I  WIU.  i.  c.  r>4.  (to  be  drunk 

on  the  premlMk),  and  4  &  A 

Will.  4.  c  85.  (not  to  be  dnuik 

on  the  nranlact) 
Ditto  of  dder  aad  p«i}  only ,  OH' 

dcr  the  tald  acli 
Tee  and  coffbe  daalcn 
CilMft  rnannbctarwi 
Maltatcn 
Paper-malrcn 
Paper<fltalncn 
Soap-maken 
IhaiUcn  and  ractiflcn 
Dnden  In  spirit^  not  bdng  !•• 

tailen      .  .  •  . 

Rrtailcf  t  of  ipMti,  VhoM  pr»« 

miles  art  rated  oikIct  lOf.  par 


L. 
No. 
cirts. 


Iha. 
No. 


ISSft. 


annum 

• 

Ditto  ditto  as  lOL  and  oadi 

wW. 

—      tor.     

«.y. 

VU.       

jni. 

—      sor.     — 

40t. 

401.       

iOL 

-^       601.  and  apvaida  • 

Maken  oTrtllla       •  • 

Chetnists,  or  aaj  oibar  Inda  la* 

quiring  a  HM  •  • 

RrtallOTi  of  iplrlti  in  IraUod,  ba> 

incdnlj  liotnaid  to  mU  ooMha, 

t*«,  ftc.,  vhoaa  pmnlMi  aia 

rated  undar  IV.  per  aannm    • 

Ditto  ditto  at  fftf.aad  andar  XL 

aoi.       40L 

401.       50*. 

fiOr.aa 

Sinrch^nakan 
Makin  of  •vteti 
K«talli.'n  of  ditto 
Man«ifa«ttti«n  of 

•tnuff       .  .  -  • 

IVaJm  la  dhla  >  * 

'V'in^arHnakafB       •  •       • 

IKalcrs  Ucenaad  to  taO  bear,  bat 

not  litansad  to  tall  tptrlti 
DcBlcrs  in  fbraicn  vtea,  havlnc 

n  Uorao*  to'rstaU  beer,  bat  aol 

ha  vine  a  licence  to  retail  snirlts 
Dtalrrs  in  fotelen  wla%  havinit  a 

lirenoe  to  ratMl  bear  and  iptilta 
Pa«Ml|c  WMcIs,  on  board  which 

liquor  and  labacoo  aia  told    • 
^archargas  ... 

Amount   of  daty  on    U 

icrantcd  far  pariioda  laa  < 

year  .  .  • 

Malt  frona  bartav 

Fr-m  twar  or  bl|BI 
'jp(T,  tint  rlaoi        •  • 

"•coTkl  riaas        •  • 

Fa..trtiiiard,  mlUboaid,  tte. 
St  uned 
''">^p,  hud       •        •  - 


•fJriM 

^l.r.  h 

't^nv  bottles 
'»««ts 

inenar 


fi: 


Iha. 
evts. 


7,331 39< 

1,180,I61,«M 

136,708 

83,3X3 

lS,9t« 

6.766 

344,014 

89,367.497 

3,604 

8,490 

7,«7(. 

9,861 

lSw«3S 
1.806 


47 

7t,7W 
17,383 

37,381 


l,05t 
109.549 

in 

lf,891 

571 
1501 
471 
458 

8,9t5 


89,161 
96,358 
8,645 
9.159 
8,875 
t,St8 
4,846 

ts 

68 


101 

7 

7 

9 

80 

60 

98 

994 

790 

179,300 

M 

1,960 


6.M8.V57 

1,360.979/165 

155,398 

81.674 

91,659 

5,847 

879.3V  1 

49.086,709 

3^78 

8,745 

7,468 

10,066 

19,157 

1,867 

914 

43 

1,091 

73,548 
17,698 


{ 


115 
98,714 


89,«»7,981 

1,3383)9 

54/>&S,79l 

16,5»I,168 

49,399 

8.749,144 

144,344.043 

10,401,981 

93.397J)06 

4,796^1 

16,911 

196/MM 

14,497.616 

3,091.954: 


Total 


85,536 

4,118 


1318 
106/168 
198 
19,806 
54« 
193 
450 
459 

8,963 


*40/»7 
96JK7 
8,347 
9.935 
8,998 
9,479 
4,989 
19 


IS6| 

7 

16 

14 

31 


1,107 
675 

i76,s;o 

56 

1,984 


191 

94,170 

811 


41,306371 

1363/M9 

66,179,655 

l7,863/>95 

49,779 

8.947331 

148306,907 

19,103,109 

94,710308 


8.975339 


1836. 


Amount  of  Dutj. 


8.614.946 

1340,981.686 

1 63398 

I093&3 

99,169 

73« 

448.7K9 

41374313 

3374 

83>4 

7,915 

10384 

19389 

1339 

199 

38 

1,066 

75390 
17340 


89.1041 
6330] 


1308 
107307 
151 
19330 
538 
196 
439 
453 

8369 


49,106 
97.199 
3,706 
9.967 
4361 
93«0 
6,179 
17 

79 


188 

9 

19 

11 

99] 


1349 

658 

180364 

54 

1337 


106 

95369 

801 


43.987,956 

1,H9,764 

66.V09.689 

15306.958 

36340 

3339.577 

146r>393IO 

13358394 

96,745301 


3341.993 


1834. 


•.    d. 


956336    7  1 

8I7305    5 

509,401  18 

933304    8 

56.781    4 

10.149    0 

19D,40«  18 

8](9395  16 

18390    0 


1,106  14 
iW35l  19 

9,440    0 
93331 

9,V84 
600 

1364 

4330 


18398 

5,141.774 

133330 

6.5.671 

103,451 

54369 

63,795 

909.150 

43338 

5,943.43H 

64,010 

4.«7 

3,170 

I,4Vk3ft^^ 

lf>.760 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 


4348    0  0 

7,976    0  0 

14,791  10  0 

86366    0  0 

17319  15  0 

74    0  0 

946  15  0 

8363    9  0 

76399  15  0 

54,787  19  0 

90397    4  0 


88,950   0   0 


191344  19  0 

165.446    8  0 

84,t61  10  0 

93355  19  6 

48,459  19  0 

85357     3  6 

75363  15  0 

11  10  0 


84    0    0 


9631S    0 

73  10 

80  17 
113    8 
409  iO    0 
300    0    0 

58  16    0 
970    4    0 


63^0    0    0 

43375  0  0 

970    0    0 

19300  0  0 


483  0  0 

49,799  8  0 

980  0  0 

4,174  7  6 


1835. 


8  0 
11    5 

18  0 
10    3 

0  Ilk 

0    3 

16    8i 

5  4 
IS    5 

6  10 
0    8i 
15    0 

9  6 

19  10 
9    0 


{ 


L.       $.  d* 

946379  15  10 

405360    6  8 

570330    8  0 

188309    9  8 

64356    0  0 

8.770  10  O 

139.769    7  0 

409355  18  9 

17390    0  0 

437910  0 

7,458    0  0 

15309    0  0 

38314    0  0 

16,61V  10  0 

196    0  0 

998  15  0 

8,48613  0 

77395    8  0 

55,686  14  0 


in3'W    8    0 
43'.<3  18    0 


9306  13    0 
56337  19    0 

9360    0 
93370111    6 

X.IG8    0    0 
499 

1300 

4390 


0 
0 
0 


111395  15 
154359  9 
3136V  3 
93,784  19 
48,««3  16 
34,913  0 
77373  5 
9  10 


1335    4 

73  10 

184  16 

176   8 

493  8 


89,630   0   0 


89    0    0 


1,169    7  0 

6.485    0  0 

4439910  0 

980   0  0 

19340  0  0 


510  4    0 

50,757  0    0 

811  0   0 

4,919  7  10 


19334 

536 1375 

138308 

709,944 

111344 

5434815 

60.141    9 

9303^8  15 

50.4V9  19 

5378,976  4 


1836. 


II 
7 
0 
9 
6 
0 

II 
8 
5 
6 


97.998  19    0 


L.       $.    d. 

994.476    8    6 

481,750   4    1 

609,439  19  10 

95319  10    9 

663O8  10 

11,443  10 

157377    4 

848357  19 

17370    0 


4,499    0 
7313   0 

15301  0 

89364    0 

17371  10 

1390  10 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


199  10    0 

8337  18    0 

79,716    0    0 
56311    0    0 


193,173    8    0 
5381  16    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


86    0    0 


1388    8 

59,IV8  17 

3390    0 

96/130    0 

9,159    0 

64    0 

1,7X8    0 

4330  0 

39390   0 

89384  14 

ll4rM>9  10 

9.M89  11 

16.761  13 

84379  16 

94,999  16 

54357    5 

8  10 

1,776  19 

94  10 

138  19 

138  19 

300    6 


1309  9  0 

6340  0  0 

45,180  5  0 

970  0  0 

19370  0  0 


453  19    0 

53,974  18    0 

901    0    0 
4304    8    9 


18.158    9  11 

53M.909  13  0 

114,976    8  0 

651.698  18  74 

99.414    9  V 

39A''6  18  O 

99.119  10  8 

9I53'K)18  4| 

55.669    1  9 

536''^389  13  0 


95343  10    7 


16.H77.999    6    6|  15355363  13  10   16373.W9    3    9 
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VIII.  An  Account  of  the  Revenue  of  Taxes  in  Great  Britain,  in  1833,  1834,  1835, 
and  1 836,  distinguishing  by  Estimate  the  Proportions  collected  under  each  Head 
of  Duty.  — {PaperM  publiihed  by  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  vL  p.  34.) 


Head*  of  Duty. 

1833. 

1834.            1 

1835. 

1836.            1 

L. 

'"    J 

L. 

L. 

JL. 

L. 

L. 

£.. 

I.and  t«z           •              • 

AlWMCd  tttM.  Til. 

Windows— hooaahaTing   S  to  10      • 

»         • 

l,155A)r9 

1 

1,803,578 

*        m 

1,199,783 

•    • 

1,199409 

153,301 

.        . 

158,853 

.        . 

1434H 

146456 

li-15       -       . 

<77,898 

. 

287,936 

.        . 

877.984 

889rV3<5 

16-SO    .          w 

218,146 

.       • 

287r^'il 

.        . 

888468 

831,900 

tl  —  30       .       - 

145  S, 104 

. 

863,855 

. 

856.804 

868411 

91  —  99       -       - 

101,459 

•        • 

105,49t 

. 

104,169 

1084*3 

40  — 44    . 

39,507 

.             m 

41,240 

.        . 

40.409 

48,464 

45-49       -       - 

86.263 

.             • 

87,648 

.        . 

87,150 

86.261 

50-59       -       - 

3.'i,734 

. 

36,678 

. 

36,131 

37479 

60  —  69        •     - 

82,480 

. 

83,174 

.        . 

82.626 

0 

88,96« 

70  and  npwudi  - 

72,736 

. 

75,568 

. 

71.935 

*                " 

76.414 

1,801.968 

•  •             • 

1447,191 

1.204,490 

1,854415 

Inhabltod  hooM — rent  lOf.  —   15/.  per  aim. 

15-    »      - 

104,806 
83,372 

108,770 

fO-   30      . 
90-40       — 

178,503 
15»,766 

.. 

803,814 

40—50       — 

144,670 

«             • 

474,334 

50-60       - 

101,378 

60—70       — 

86,351 

70-80       -. 

55,180 

80—    90       — 

51,783 

90  —  100       — 

85AM 

100  —  150       — 

118,884 

150-800       - 

51,M78 

SOO  —  900       - 

53,585 

900-400       —       « 

81/.17 

400  and  upwarda 

37,180 

1468,754 

780,318 

37400 

Male  terranta,  where  1  onW  U  kept    • 
8  arc  kept 

63,139 

67,104 

69,646 

70477 

84,603 

.       . 

25,840 

86.686 

88435 

8     _       .        .       . 

18,886 

.       . 

19,516 

80426 

88491 

4      —      .       . 

13,960 

. 

14.285 

15,077 

15475 

) 

5     —    -       -       .    - 

9,757 

«       . 

9,890 

10,396 

10453 

6  and  under  10 

19,933 

. 

80.389 

80,715 

88454 

10  and  upwaidi    •     • 

80,886 

170/04 
885 

80.880 

177,844 
897 

88,191 

186  »- 
898 

88488 

193407 

SUM 

Under  nmekemn       .          .          .          . 
TruTellera  or  riders  where  I  is  kept 

1-^ 

•         • 

*        • 

-    - 

for  more   • 
Clerks  and  hodk-kaepan*  when  1  is  kept     • 

1.809 

8,718 

8,975 

formera   • 

83,957 

98,938 

5,736 

Stewards,  balKn,  Ac     •        • 

«         • 

•         • 

88,464 

SVaiten  in  ta*enu,  &c.       .... 

•          m 

5,738 

•         • 

3487 

•       • 

4,138 

.    . 

4.894 

Male  penons  not  iMing  serrants  to  their  cm- 

plejers          ..... 

*          • 

9,011 

•         • 

8,ft58 

•        • 

8487 

.    . 

8,809 

4-whael  carriages,  where  1  only  is  kept 

101,735 

105,561 

105,666 

108,788 

8ar«bept      -       - 

81,631 

•              • 

34,501 

.              . 

35,701 

. 

41.654 

3     —          -         . 

6,580 

•              • 

6,861 

^              ^ 

7,818 

.        . 

^•S** 

4  and  iqiwards 

8,873 

14S.8'l9 
89.768 

8.471 

150/9« 
100.91!! 

8478 

1584*7 
110.986 

44» 

163,1 16 

Poat^chaises  and  carriages       .         .          . 

. 

.    . 

.    . 

1U,0U 

8-wheel  carriages           .... 

.     . 

178,506 

•         • 

157,7:H' 

.    . 

160.746 

.    . 

161,<v3U 

Horse*  uiad  Cor  riding  or  drawing  cartfages, 
"wb«elu\tpt^*^ 

169,885 

•               • 

168,119 

.                ^ 

139.186 

•        . 

138,786 

8ar«kept 

70,188 

•               « 

70.264 

.                . 

744IA 

.        . 

79456 

8     -     . 

86.804 

•               • 

86.945 

•                • 

88,118 

. 

30484 

4     -.       .      . 

15,357 

•               • 

15,751 

,                . 

16.489 

.        . 

17,456 

5     -     . 

8AI8 

•              « 

8.487 

•                * 

OpSoo 

.        . 

8443 

6     -      -       . 

5,92  i 

•               « 

5,676 

.                ^ 

6.186 

.        . 

6,875 

Tandvpwaida 

18,503 

815,089 
85375 

19,141 

81448^ 
86/)19 

80,108 

•        • 
000  ^ue 

80,818 

t94,9.S' 
36,{tt- 

Hones  charged  at  modiAed  rates 

^         . 

.    . 

xint|4oo 
8.\715 

.    . 

Other  honwa  and  mult*           •           • 
Dogs,  eicluiive  of  packs  of  honnda 

169/81 

63,893 

164,984 

68^35 

•    • 

60488 

.    . 

594i' 

Packs  of  homda    •          .          . 

8,659 

178/80 

8,979 

1,178478 

I6O449 

159,191 

Hone  dealers,  London.  &e.       -          •         . 

1,981 

1,650 

Other  parts 

11,557 

"13,478 
11,746 
5^,931 

11,315 

18465 
11.001 
59486 

15,866 

9464 

60488 

1S486 

8414 

68497 

Hair  powder        .          .          .          .          . 
Armorial  hearings       .... 
Game  certificates           .... 

lisjotn 

140,410 

•    . 

.    . 

Certihcatas  for  sale  of  gam* 

1,394 

136,476 
83,060 

•               • 

1.454 

141464 
88,0a5 

•                • 

140,890 
86.771 

148,088 

33.969 

1..-0 

Composition  duties          .... 
Penalties  and  cosu        .... 

• 

Total  assessed  taxaa 

Total  land  tax 

Total  receipts      - 

•         • 

•           • 

.    . 

8,954,58.5 
1,155,019 

1,' 68478 
1,  03,578 

8,681  rVM) 
1,199.783 

2,781,Mn 
I.l99,;d9 

5,109,608 

4.668,856 

8.(»8 1,888 

3,9214^0 

N.  B.  The  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland  irere  r<>pealed  in  1 825. 
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IX.   Ah  AcconvTof  the  Natt  Produceof  the  RerenueofSumiMin  Grot  Britain, 
audio  jTcUnil,iii  IBAl.  —(^Attxaal  Finaiue  5«a*/i>r  1837,  p.  4G.) 


■xsj- 


XI.  A"  Accaum  of  the  Amount  of  Poitage  collected  U  the  undermentioned 
Cilieiind  Towniof  the  Uoiled  Kingdom  during  the  Yeart  IS35  uul  IS36. — 
(Paptnp>Miihtdb]i  Board  of  Tradt,  vol.  *L  p.  41.) 


'^    :' 
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0 


ii 
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XIII.  Tablx  exhibiting  the  Aggregate  Amount  of  Property  asseoed  in  Great 
Britain  under  each  Schedule  c^  the  Property  Tax  Act  in  181-415,  with  the 
reapectiTe  Gross  and  Nett  AsBessments  on  the  same. 


SdMdoIci. 

Pnpsrt  J  MMBcd. 

QrouJJtmmmmtt. 

N«tt  HmwiUMll 

A 

B. 

C 

D.       -          .          .          •  . 

B 

ToUli 

L. 
60.lS8.5t3 
S7.709.S30* 
S0,n48.6l9 
87.058.988 
11. 470.968 

5.985.486 
S.734.451 
V.S85.A05 
3^31.088 
1.174,4A6 

5.9S3.189 
S.176,S8S 
S385.AAA 
S.146.89t 
1.167.678 

166.2«y.l88 

16.548,985 

15.S98.98S 

N.  B.  The  returns  of  the  annual  Taliie  of  real  property,  and  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, in  the  statistical  notices  of  the  different  English  counties  given  in  this  work 
(VoL  I.  pp.  172— 2S2.),  do  not  exactly  agree  with  those  in  Table  XIII. ;  but  the 
differences  are  quite  inconsiderable.  They  were  taken  from  the  Parliamentary 
Paper,  No.  S37.  Session  1831. 

XIV.  A  RrrvRN,  showing  the  Amount  of  Capital  on  which  the  several  Rates  of 
l«gacy  Duty  have  been  paid  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Years  1834  and  1835  ;  dis- 
tinguishing the  Amount  of  each  Rate  paid  in  each  Year,  and  the  Total  Amount 
of  each  Rate  paid  in  these  Years.  ^(ParL  Paper,  No.  253.  Sess.  1836.) 


YMrsDd 


1834. 
At  r'pcr 

r?   r 

—  4  — 

—  5  — 

—  6  — 

—  8  — 

-10  — 


Capita. 


L.  «.    d. 

St,109.30S    6    8 

160.338  13    4 

lS«4a0.978  14  11 

36.798    1    8 

1.558.875    3    4 

S0037t  14    1 

91.538    9    9 

4.915334    0  10 


Vcv.and 
Bat*  of  Doty. 


41.574.688    4    7 


1835. 
At  1    pvM 

zf    z 

-  4  — 

—  5  — 

—  6  — 

-  8  - 

-10  — 


CftpUaL 


L.         ».   d. 

SS.085,931  18    4 

806.S9S    6    8 

11.931.668    7    t 

16.549  15  10 

1.648.198    1    8 

300398    1    1 

94.844  18    8 

4.813388  17    6 


4i/l9<.6e0  15  U 


Total*  aTtha  Coital  paid  u. 

Rata  tar  tha  Taan  1834  Mtd  1885. 


=  ? 

—  4 

—  5 

—  6 

>-     8 

—  10 


44.195335    0 

366339    0 

S4338386    S 

53341  17 

3.901373   5 

601370  15 

186388    8 

9.789316  18 


O 
0 
1 

6 
0 

s 

5 

4 


XV.  A  RsTxraK,  showing  the  Amount  of  Capital  on  which  the'  several  Rates  of 
Legacy  Duty  have  been  paid  in  Ireland,  in  the  Years  1834  and  1835 ;  distin- 
guishing the  Amount  of  each  Rate  paid  in  each  Year,  and  the  Total  Amount  of 
each  Rate  paid  in  these  Two  Years. 


Rata  of  Doty. 

L.    «. 
At  0  10  par  ccbI. 

—  1    5       - 

—  SO       - 

—  8  10       — 

—  5    0       - 

1834. 


Amount  eTCaplul 
paU  npon  at  mdb  Rata. 


L. 

I.84S.471 

606/)59 

83.918 

81383 

163,798 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Amoontar  hm^es  Dnty 
raoalTad  at  cadi  Rata' 


L.  a. 
7385  8 
8388  7 
1.976  0 
9.947  10 
9.418    5 


d. 

4 
6 
0 
0 
0 


1835. 


Amaant  of  Capital  paid 
upon  at  aaeb  Rata. 


L. 

1A)8,898 

597,406 

68391 

43X8 

143377 


«.    d, 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


▲mnt.  oTLaiacy  Doty 
taealTcdat  aach  Rata. 


L.  «. 
8384  18 
8317  6 
1,470   0 

147  10 
8.148  10 


d. 

6 
S 
D 
0 
0 


Sect.  II. — Expenditure. 

The  public  expenditure  is  made  up,  as  any  one  may  readily  imagine, 
of  a  vast  variety  of  items.  In  most  countries  with  a  maritime  fron- 
tier, the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  is  the  most  important  item,  and 
it,  no  doubt,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  British  budgets. 
But  the  most  important  article  by  far  in  our  expenditure  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  National  Debt,  or  of  the  various  sums  borrowed  from 
and  due  to  the  public  creditor.  The  expense  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  not  so  great,  perhaps,  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

*  This  is  the  same  given  under  schedule  B,  deducting,  as  was  ordered  by  the 
8u:t,  i  in  England,  and  i  in  Scotland,  to  get  the  nett  profito  of  the  occupiers.  Se« 
Vol.  I.  p.  534. 
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Ak  AccoDMTof  the  PubUc  Expwditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1835, 1836. and 

1837.  —(Part  Pajjer,  No.  528.  Seas.  1838.) 


Hcadi  of  Espoidltan. 


Biw  Polio*  CniUcn  h  Uvboas  VmmU 

Stamp* 

AHcnad  and  Land  Tasci 

Olbcr  Ordisuajr  R«T<nuaa 

"^ Maiuttlan  and  ochar  AUowaaecs 


Rnmm-Ckargu  9f  Catficeiaii  : 

Civil        rCattama 

iBscte      - 


1835. 


L. 

675^t 
887,M0 


Total  B«Tatat 
PmMe  DM.  4 

_„ of  PermaiMnt  Debt 

Tffnioable  Aannhiat 


lalenrt  so  ExclieqiMr  BUls 

Toua  DaU  -  _^  - 
Clva  OwMt  mwmmt.  ClvU  LUt.  Pmy Pttrw. 
Salarias  of  Um  HouMbold  s  TrMlaMnan*^ 

Bill* 

Tba  AUovaaocB  to  tlia  MTonl  aruaehai 
of  tb*  Royal  Family,  and  to  his  Kojtl 
HiffhocM  Looimld  Prinee  of  Oobouit 
KliwartbeBalRiam 


The 


Ktaft 
Lord 


JJaatenant  of  Irdand'a 
ant       .  .  - 

Tho  Salailaa  and  BBpanaet  of  the 
HooMB  of  PaiUaaacnt  ( lacfaidinK 
Printiag) 

Civil  Dcpartmenti  (•xeHidi«  of  thoM 
in  AnoT,  Navy,  and  Oidnanee  Estl> 
maiet),  liieliidlnf  ttapanumuation  Al- 
lowancaa  -       ^        - 

Othar  Annuitia^  Pomiana,  and  Snpar* 
annuation  Allowances  on  theConaoli* 
dated  Ftand,  and  on  the  Oroai  n«t«> 


_  Civil  LIrt 
Total  Civil  Ooforamant 
Jmabet. 

Coofta  of  Jintlee  .  •  > 

Polio*  and  Criminal  Proaaentlona 
Conraction 

Total  Jostloe 

Dtfhmmtk. 

Foccign  Minlatcn*  ttalarioi  and  Pcn- 

Biont  ... 

ConaoU*  Salariai  and  SuiwrannnaHon 

Allovanoea       - 
Diabunementa,  Outflt.  t$e. 
Total  Diplomatic 
forccf. 
—- "   -•      r  Nnmbtt  of  man 
Efl*ctlv«  I  Char » 

Non*     TNwnbcrof  men 
adhctiv*  ICharg* 


t3,5M,906 

4^<^1 

16A.SW5 


S7,7(i5,464 
7iO,ail 


Annj 


I 


Total  Anny 

5Batoiv*{ggJ«rf«»« 

^•'y        1     Non-     iNantberofmeD 
(  effeetlv*  iChaige 

Total  Navy 

^^jEHkctivefgSS^-'-r 
"«**■**••)     Non-     r  NunSer  of  men 
{  cflkctiv*  1  CharR* 

Total  Ordnano* 
Total  Foioaa 
BoontlM.  &c.  te  promoting  FWMrtea 
PubUcWoria       •  - 

Pwrncnts  oat  of  the  Revcna*  of  Crown 

Landa,  te  Improwownta  and  vattona 

Pnblio  Servioea 
Poat  OAoos  Cba>|*iaf  CoUectiflO  and 

other  Payments  *    „     ^' 

Quarantine  and  Wanhoodng  Ettab. 

llihniwiils        «  •  • 

Miaeallaneoaa  Horvleca,  not  claaaed  on- 

dar  th*  fbMffoInf  H**ds 

Total  BxpcBdhuM 
Horptna   -  •  •      - 


_. .—The  AaaoantoT  Tormi 

nabl*  Annttitim  on  Ath  of  Jannaiy  wa« 
In  eoR«sr*ndlnc  FMpctvttlei,  as  «tl 
aontcd  by  Mr.  Fbilalian 


411,800 

85,996 
160,83S 

859.485 


rawJTo 

7A/MM 


403,860 
847.608 
97«»S86 


176,015 

141,6»0 
41,3«9 


9.617^ 

(88,680) 

S,7B8,»tl 


6,406,143 


(86,16«l 
S^1.4M 

(«7,199» 
1,557.996 


ijan.iao 


(8JS1) 
967>56 


1,151,914 


1,568^048 
576,641 


9,199,683 

187,098 

181,989 

46,«33 

388 .4S9 


9,948,496 


28,505,675 


1,584,475 


1,0X8,751 


356,964 


11,657,487 

14,.V39 

880.6U0 


889,491 

686,141 

113,989 

1,937.031 


48,787.6:» 
1,707/193 


50.494.73» 


1836. 


647,188 
869,191 


4,984,497 
126.958 


28.508.019 
796,894 


4ii;boo 

206,000 
33,345 

137,731 
366,932 


825,664 
75/X» 


390,837 
829,520 
889,827 


198,801 

94,620 
22,515 


(8Q;U7) 
3^29,808 

(87.122) 


6,473,183 


(29.076) 
2.616.829 

(26,227) 
1,588,897 


4,905,726 


(SS87) 
1.274  ^42 

1^9.617 


1.434,059 


1,516,829 
562,219 


2/)78.548 

1A9.S94 

176,211 

47,637 

389,435 


2,851,286 


99,934,873 


4,188,809 
1,970/)19 


2,218.790 


1,S56,«72 
I 


1/110,184 


315,436 


12,119,968 

15,683 

316,841 

827,438 
'   719,304 

111,563 
2,954,898 


50/119,805 
9/Kr5,993 


58395.298 


18S7. 


633342 

862/180 


94.215,779 

.4,195,745 

132,4S« 


4,290317 
1328,155 


2,292362 


28  AM  306 
936388 


391372 

278357 
31353 

157320 
466,902 


922341 

71389 


404352 
492,772 
428,711 


188,142 

993S0 
28340 


3341396 

(85365)^ 

2379.719 


6321,715 


(30395) 
3.216375 


4,750359 


»352) 
lj»0358 

(1313) 
154.165 


1.44432s 


1397322 

0C1396 


2/169318 

159/156 

1&5.190 

49,4*7 

381,162 


93U,»3l 


l,721/»4 


1326,435 


91^339 


12,716357 

11.466 

30I39C 


3*4,451 

688,m 

121,700 

1391,]  11 


51319,113 


513191U   I 


4/Nn/>ti 
13?9J45 


2351.297 
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RxTUEW  of  the  Establiabments  of  the  FuUie  Departments  and  OflBces  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1815  and  1835  respectirely ;  shoiring  the  Reductions  or 
Additions  vhich  have  been  made  in  each  Office^  and  the  total  Amount  of  Reduo* 
tions  since  1815.  —  (PaW.  Paper^  No.  609.  Sess.  1836.) 


1 

\ 

1 

WmJii." 1                 AArlltl^Mi.                   1 

DBpaitBMQtk 

181A. 

1835.             1 

Acaap^ 

1 

No.  of 

Anaoaat 
•  of 

No.  of 

Amannt 

of 
Salarlas. 

No.  of 

Amomt 

No.flr 

Amooat 
of 

Paraoni. 

Salariaa. 

Fanona. 

I'ccMns. 

Salarlaa. 

POEMXU. 

Salarfofc 

(iasAT  fimxTAia. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

TWMMj.  InelttdliKc  ComaabMriM 
•nd  Solirltnr 

155 

88,767 

98 

56,346 

63 

87,481 

SBdMqMT  OOCM 

PMiBMlaff  of  Civil  Scnrlow 
Piff7  Condi  0flk» 

00 

•*         SI 
SO 

73>5S8 

'it/oo 

:ms3 

14 

.    to 

18 
89 

7,006 

7,589 

9,958 

11,331 

J     1 

m                 m 

58,994 
SJB78 

9 

6,908 

BeoHiy  of  Scalt,  Haom  Depart- 

"   8,499 

OMOt         •              •               •               • 

91 

lt,l77 

80 

19,678 

1 

—              Fonfaai 
->              ColaBU 

83 
S5 

t3^7 
19,985 

89 
81 

81,584 
80,487 

•                • 

1,768 

•                * 

6 
6 

50V 

ladiaBovd 

a 

S8,96« 

88 

81,300 

•                 • 

1,666 

6 

Privj  Sc^  OOoa 

1 

3,000 

1 

ifiOO 

•                » 

y^ 

AUcaOlBc* 

19 

8,710 

7 

1,161 

18 

8,649 

RcBlMnr  of  ColonlBl  SUrtf*  Oflle* 

• 

•               * 

4 

1,810 

•                 * 

•                • 

4 

1,810 

Stole  Pmar  Oflk* 

6 

1,088 

6 

1,573 

*                 • 

•                • 

•               • 

490 

S9 

8/)7S 

81 

7,167 

8 

911 

Aitttttant  OflMBl^  OOoa 

S9 

8,968 

88 

8,870 

7 

98 

QnancniMMer  Ooiem^  Ofllea    • 
W^  CHIU».ladadhig  Oflka  fcr 

JattcaAdTOcate  Gnacal'k  Oetoi  '- 

Vl 

8/tt4 

19 

8,810 

S 

814 

tl5 

61,544 

84 

38,048 

131 

89,508 

8 

4,630 

7 

3,460 

1 

i'!22 

Aton  Mcdksi  BcMid  OfBoa 
Cb^ilaiii  G«acral%  OfBca 

14 

6,S7t 

5 

8,850 

9 

8,588 

S 

^ 

8 

876 

1 

687 

Anay  Paj  OBlea 

81 

f«,t»5 

51 

17,614 

80 

.J'?^' 

OidnaDca  DapavtoBaat 

1,907 

881,308 

996 

159,188 

911 

188.174 

CbdMa  HcMltol,  iadadinc  8«- 
ovtary's,  Aaant't,  and   Tna- 

aaiw'AOAea 

01 

14,837 

157 

83,999 

•                • 

•               • 

66 

.94O68 

R«fal  MUItai?  CoU^a       • 

1'14 

S0,565 

80 

•              • 

64 

80,565 

Rml  Mlliuqr  Antmn 
Admiralty  and    Plaval    Dapart- 

78 

3,581 

67 

8,699 

11 

•               • 

*       • 

118 

smdm 

S,146 

asi«4eo 

881 

887,971 

1,885 

303^489 

1,185 

Cucoan*  Dwaitaaaat,  PndiidtnK 
CaartOMM 

10^477 

971,168 

11,608 

940,768 

^                . 

80,400 

Bsaw  DnwrtmcBt 
SiamB  ana  Tarn  ditto 
Poit6aec       . 

7|0S6 

874,757 

B/yji 

788.456 

M5! 

158,301 

1/X3 

810,t76 

660 

106,347 

403 

109,989 

l«45e 

115.974 

1,774 

184.430 

*                ■* 
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Si465 

MimOfflra       • 

V8 

10,803 

30 

10,110 

•                 • 

803 

8 

AudU  Oflk«,  and  odicr  OOkcs 

tranihrred  totbat  Dapartincnt  • 

S8S 

93.1t8 

ISO 

89.050 

158 

54,078 

Natkmal  Debc  Ofllea         • 

8 

2,978 

81 

8.717 

»                 w 

•                   w 

83 

5^789 

BxefamnMr  Bin  Offliv       ■ 

13 

8,800 

11 

3,610 

8 

190 

Wonk!'  FaraMa,  Land  Itofanae, 
PttbUc  Work?OflU»       . 

79 

18,594 

60 

18.445 

19 

149 

Slatlaneiy  OfBoa 

45 

5,779 

84 

5^070 

11 

709 

Allenalian  Oflloe 

8 

760 

7 

800 

1 

. 

• 

40 

liUUciji  Ofllca 

93 

10,88X 

•               • 

«                • 

98 

10,888 

taHeotlaMi       •                       - 

8S5 

118,861 

896 

94.788 

89 

88,479 

CbJaTSacntwy't  Ofllfla 

71 

iOfiOt 

88 

14A36 

S3 

6,066 

CU«r  aaeKCarT**  OflUa  in  London 
Privy  Coancil  DiBoa 

It 

7 

S,770 
8,575 

8 
7 

8,410 
8,375 

4 

860 

Vtoa-Tnamra'a  OOea,  lato  Itlih 

Traaanry,  dec. 
Trilcr**  OBct.  EwOtmtom 
Prtvy  tad  OIBoa 

57 
6 

t8.769 
8,0*6 

13 
A 

44»64 
1,680 

44 

1 

83,805 
846 

t 

1,884 

8 

100 

m                 m 

1,884 

OSkw  of  Public  Worti 

6X 

10,888 

19 

5,096 

43 

5,838 

OOcaarUcutanaDt-OtnaKal  Com- 

AniyM'&cal  Oflloa     '- 

6 

7 

tfiU 
1,934 

6 
3 

1,066 
1/MI 

4 

048 
890 

QaaitannaMar  Oamnl'a  Ofllea   • 
Dmm  Jndfa  Adreeai*  Oownd'k 

8 

1,188 

6 

964 

8 

458 

1 

969 

1 

697 

1 

878 

PioTort  Manlial  Oancnirii  Oflksa' 

8 

883 

1 

168 

f   8 

55 

A4)ataM  Ocneral'a  Oflloa 

16 

1,198 

9 

1,018 

7 

174 

CansnriMailat  Dcpaitmant 
iUyai  Haoiltal,  KOmalnlMni 
Baud  ofCharitable  DooalkBi    • 

40 
6t 

7,449 
4,51ft 

18 

54 

8,848 
S,136 

88 

8 

6,S01 
1,380 

1 

138 

I 

184 

. 

m                   m 

•               « 

46 

Beard  of  Edueatta 

»               • 

•                  m 

85 

4,756 

•        • 

»                 m 

85 

4,756 

1      t7,S65 

3,763,100 

88,578 

8,786,878 

5.876 

IfilSJSt 

1,589 

36,936 

Abalail 

Total  n 

Lddidona 
Bdactioaai 

loarepaiai 

1  with  1815 

« 

1,689 

86,936 

1 

8,787 

976,888 

1 

In  1815  some  of  these  offices  vere  paid  partly  by  fees,  for  which  fixed  salaries 
hare  since  been  substituted ;  wherever  Uie  amount  of  fees  can  be  ascertained,  they 
are  included  under  the  head  of  salaries ;  in  some  cases  the  amount  cannot  be  stated, 
and  the  reductions  in  those  instances  are  really  greater  than  they  appear  in  this 
statement  —  {Official  Note.)  * 
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Sect.  III.  —  Local  TaxatUm  and  Expenditure* 

Exclusive  of  the  taxes  imposed  for  public  purposes,  a  large  amount 
of  revenue  is  collected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  objects  of  local 
expenditure.  This  is  principally  effected  by  means  of  county  rates, 
of  which  the  poor  rates  form,  in  England  and  Wales,  by  far  the  most 
important  item ;  they  also  include  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  gaols 
and  houses  of  correction,  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  the  repair  of 
roads,  bridges.  &c  —  In  towns  there  are  rates  for  defraying  the  cost 
of  police,  and  of  lighting,  cleaning,  &c«  These  different  rates  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  very  large  sum. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  intention  of  the  legislature,  as  evinced  by 
the  different  acts  on  this  subject  from  the  22  Henry  VIII.  cap.  5., 
down  to  the  55  Geo.  III.  cap.  51.,  that  the  county  rates  should  fall 
equally  on  all  sorts  of  property,  whether  real  or  personal.  But  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  taxing  stock  in  trade,  profits,  or 
monied  property,  having  been  found  to  be  quite  insuperable,  the 
rates  in  question  have  been  always,  or  almost  always,  defrayed  by 
assessments  on  land  and  buildings.  The  principle  on  which  these 
have  been  assessed  has  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
in  some  counties  the  assessments  to  the  county  rate  have  been  con- 
tinued on  the  same  footing  for  a  very  long  series  of  years,  notwith- 
standing the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  interim.* 
In  consequence,  very  striking  inequalities  in  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  imposed  on  the  different  species  of  real  property  have 
grown  up  in  many  places,  and  have  occasioned  many  well-founded 
complaints.  In  Lancashire,  and  the  Welbt  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
where  the  inequalities  in  question  were  very  conspicuous,  new 
valuations  have  been  recently  effected,  by  which  they  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  obviated ;  and  notwithstanding  the  various  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  such  new  valuations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  will  be  gradually  effected  in  most  other  counties. 

I.  Summary  of  the  Expenditure  of  County  Rates,  in  England  and  Wales,  for  1792 
and  18S2,  or  for  such  other  Year  as  could  be  obtaii^ed  nearest  to  each  Period 
under  the  subjoined  Heads,  with  the  Increase  or  Decrease  of  each.  —  {Lord**  Rt- 
port  of  18S5  on  County  RcUet,  p.  275.) 


Hcadi  cf  Cbari*. 


Bridgw 

Oaola,  Houm  of  Cometkin,  Ac. 

Priaooeffv,  Malateoaaoe  of,  &c. 

Vsfprwitt  • 

rTOMciinoiM 

Ucutcnancy  aad  MUUu 

ConiUlilM 

PraflMlonal 

Coroncn  • 

SalarioR 

Inrklcntal 

MitodlAnfoiUf  PrtnUng,  ftc. 
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E:^«nditmre. 


179S,orodur 
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L. 
4«.«37 

A5JH5 

16^7 

34.818 

16.976 

6A9 

8.990 

M.1&3 

16,315 
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«. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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74.301 
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1«7,«97 

<8.7«S 
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d 

0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
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0 
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39,061  14  lOi 


46,ses 

1S0.047 

91,SS3 

13,433 

183374 

»t3 

S6,037 

23,1S9 
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0    0 
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0 
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L. 
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13.788 

S 
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S.9tt 
9,31  S 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
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3t.«64 

S4,9W 
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188,901 

fSj089 
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7.101 
33/Me 
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i. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


[313.805  13  7t  783.441  14  10|  363,995  0  91  98,839  1  fij  4«8.493  19  3 


Table  II.  see  next  page. 

Scotland, — No  recent  account  has  been  prepared  of  the  amount  of 
county  rates  in  Scotland ;  but  they  are  but  trifling  compared  with 
those  levied  in  England. 

*  See  Lords*  Report  of  1835  on  County  Rates,  p.  32 1. 
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II,  AccoDHT  ibowing  the  Amount  of  Monin  leried  by  AneuniRil  for  Poor'i  Bate 
and  County  Rue  in  each  County  iu  England  and  Wales,  in  the  Year  endinc 
25lh  of  March,  1833,  distinguishing  the  Amount  leiied  on  Ijrod,  DwelUng 
Htnuei,  Hills,  and  FactoHeai,  and  Manerial  Profits,  te.  —  (Pantri  mibtiiied  6a 
£iH7dD/  7>ai^,  *ol.  iiL  p.  34.)  v      r       i-  r 


sxr 


Ireland.  —  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  engineer,  gave  the  following  statement 
of  the  local  taxation  of  Ireland  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee of  1832,  on  tithe  :— 

SubditUion  of  the  Sums  nised  aonually  by  County  Prcsenlments. 
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Sect.  IV.    NaHondl  Debt. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  money,  in  order  to  defray  part  of  the  war 
expenditure,  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  and  has  ever  since  been  acted  upon.  How  much  soever  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  borrowing  or  funding  in  ordinary  times, 
it  could  not,  at  its  introduction  into  Great  Britain,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Revolution  involved  us  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  hb  power,  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart  But,  though  great  and  imminent,  the 
danger  from  without  was  inferior  to  that  from  within.  A  numerous 
and  powerful  party  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Pretender ; 
and  the  imposition  of  such  an  additional  load  of  taxes  as  would  have 
been  required  to  defray  the  heavy  cost  of  the  contest  we  were  obliged 
to  wage  for  our  liberties  and  religion,  would  have  given  a  violent 
shock  to  industry,  and  afforded  the  Jacobites  the  means  of  traducing 
the  new  government,  of  fomenting  popular  discontent,  and,  most  pro  ■ 
bably,  of  overturning  the  revolutionary  establishment.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  contraction  of  debt  was  not  really  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity.  The  error,  if  there  has  been  any,  consisted 
in  continuing  the  system  of  loans,  after  the  new  government  was  firmly 
established;  and  when  either  the  whole  or  a  larger  portion  of  the 
war  expenditure  might  have  been  defrayed  by  taxes  raised  within  the 
year. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  funding  system  it  was  customary  to  borrow 
upon  the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a  tax,  set  apart  as  a  fund 
for  discharging  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed.  This 
discharge  was,  however,  very  rarely  effected.  The  public  exigencies 
still  continuing,  the  loans  were,  in  most  cases,  either  continued,  or  the 
taxes  were  again  mortgaged  for  fresh  ones.  At  length  the  practice 
of  borrowing  for  a  fixed  period,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  upon 
terminable  annuities,  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  most  loans 
were  made  upon  interminable  annuities,  or  until  such  time  as  it  might 
be  convenient  for  government  to  pay  off  the  principal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system,  the  term  fund  meant  the 
taxes  or  funds  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  loans ;  those  who  held  government  securities,  and  sold  them 
to  others,  selling,  of  course,  a  corresponding  claim  upon  some  fund. 
But  after  the  debt  began  to  grow  large,  and  the  practice  of  borrowing 
upon  interminable  annuities  had  been  introduced,  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  term  fund  was  gradually  changed ;  and  instead  of  signifying  the 
security  upon  which  loans  were  advanced,  it  has,  for  a  long  time,  sig- 
nified the  principal  of  the  loans  themselves. 

Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of  disposable  capital  at  the 
time,  but  far  more  to  the  supposed  insecurity  of  the  revolutionary 
establishment,  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  government  in  the  early 
part  of  the  funding  system,  was  comparatively  high.  But  as  the 
country  became  richer,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  stability 
of  government  was  increased,  the  rate  of  interest  was  proportionally 
reduced. 
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During  the  reigns  of  Wiliiam  III.  and  Anne,  the  interest  stipulated 
for  loans  was  very  yarious.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  different 
practice  was  adopted.  Instead  of  varying  the  interest  upon  the  loan 
according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market  at  the  time,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  and  a  ha^^r  cent ;  the 
necessary  variation  being  made  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus,  sup* 
pose  government  were  anxious  to  borrow,  that  they  preferred  borrow- 
ing in  a  S  per  cent  stock,  and  that  they  could  not  n^otiate  a  loan  for 
less  than  4^  per  cent,  they  effected  their  object  by  giving  the  lender, 
in  return  for  every  100^  advanced,  150/.  of  3/.  per  cent  stock ;  that 
is,  they  bound  the  country  to  pay  him  or  his  assignees  4/.  10».  a  year 
in  all  time  to  come,  or  otherwise  to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a  payment 
of  150/.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  ttoojifths  more  than 
the  sum  actually  advanced  by  the  lenders.  >. 

This  system  of  funding  has  been  in  the  last  degree  injurious,  though 
some  advantages  are  either  derivable,  or  supposed  to  be  derivable  from 
it  No  doubt  it  renders  the  management  of  the  debt,  and  its  transfer, 
more  simple  and  commodious  than  it  would  be  did  it  consist  of  a 
number  of  funds  bearing  different  rates  of  interest ;  and  it  is  contended 
that  the  greater  field  for  speculation  afforded  to  the  dealers  in  stocks 
bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  enabled  government  to  borrow,  by 
funding  additional  capitals,  for  a  considerably  less  payment  on  account 
of  interest  than  would  have  been  necessary  had  such  increase  of  capital 
not  been  made. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  these  advantages  are  but  inconsiderable, 
while  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  funding  a 
large  amount  of  stock  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  are  great  and  signal. 
During  war,  especially  if  any  considerable  portion  of  its  expenditure 
be  defrayed  by  means  of  loann,  the  rate  of  interest  uniformly  rises,  and 
is  usually  much  higher  than  during  peace.  If  therefore,  loans  were 
funded  in  stocks  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  equivalent  to  the  market 
rate  when  they  were  contracted  for,  the  charge  on  their  account  might 
be  reduced  soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  according  to  the  fall  in  the 
rate  of  interest ;  whereas,  when  loans  are  funded  in  stocks  bearing  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  capital,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  the  fall  of  interest  at  the 
return  of  peace,  and  the  country  is  burthened  with  the  war  interest  in 
all  time  to  come  I  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  injury  we  have 
sustained  by  overlooking  this  plain  principle.  In  1815,  to  specify  only 
one  of  many  similar  instances,  government  bargained  for  a  loan  of 
27,000,000^,  it  being  stipulated  that  every  subscriber  of  100/.  should 
be  entitled  to  174/.,  S  per  cent  stock,  and  lOiL,  4  per  cent  stock,  making 
the  interest  paid  on  the  loan  5/L  I2s.  4</.  per  cent  The  great  impro- 
vidence of  this  transaction  is  obvious.  Had  from  5/1  ISs,  to  6/1  per  cent 
of  interest  been  paid  for  the  loan,  it  might  have  been  obtained  without 
funding  any  additional  capital :  and  had  that  been  done,  we  should 
have  been  able,  within  two  or  three  years,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  interest  after  the  peace,  to  reduce  the  charge  on  account  of  the  loan 
to  3  or  8^  per  cent ;  but,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  contract  was 
made,  we  have  not  had,  and  will  not  have,  any  means  of  reducing  the 
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exorbitant  charge  on  account  of  this  loan,  so  long  as  the  market  rate  of 
interest  is  above  3  per  cent,  except  by  paying  174^  for  every  lOOL 
originally  received,  exclusive  of  the  10/.,  of  4  per  cent,  stock  I  But 
this,  as  already  stated,  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  same 
sort.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are  within  the  mark  when  we  affirm 
that,  owing  to  this  erroneous  method  of  funding,  the  country  is  at  pre- 
sent paying  from  6,000,000/L  to  7»0(X),000/1  a  year  on  account  of  the 
public  debt  more  than  it  would  have  had  to  pay,  had  the  same  sums 
been  borrowed  and  funded  without  any  increase  of  capital. 

We  have  said  that  an  interest  of  from  5L  1 5s,  to  6L  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  stipulated  interest  of  5/.  I2s.  id,  per  cent,  would 
have  enabled  the  loan  of  1815  to  be  funded  without  any  increase 
of  capital.  Now  this  is  not  a  hypothetical  statement  In  the  year  in 
question,  11,000,000/.  of  exchequer  bills  were  funded  in  a  5  per  cent 
stock,  at  the  rate  of  117/^  stock  for  every  100/.  exchequer  bills.  This 
was  equivalent  to  an  interest  of  5/.  17««  per  cent.,  being  only  4s.  Sd. 
more  than  the  interest  paid  ou  the  loan,  though  the  subscribers  to  the 
latter  had  84/.  of  artificial  capital  created  for  every  100/.  advanced, 
and  the  holders  of  the  bills,  only  17/.  of  artificial  capital  I  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  interest,  after  allowing  for 
certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  loans,  amounted  to  only 
2$,  2d,  per  cent  I  This  shows  how  little  the  saving  in  the  charge  on 
account  of  interest,  by  funding  increased  capitals,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  at  all  detracting  from  the  great  public  loss  occasioned  by 
indulging  in  so  wasteful  a  practice.* 

That  this  improvident  system  should  have  been  so  extensively 
acted  on  by  our  finance  ministers  during  the  American  and  French 
wars  is  the  more  surprising,  seeing  that  experience  had  already  de- 
monstrated the  advantages  of  funding  limited  capitals  at  a  compara- 
tively high  rate  of  interest  Owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  capital, 
but  much  more  to  the  supposed  instability  of  the  revolutionary  estab- 
lishment, the  loans  during  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne  were 
mostly  contracted  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  Luckily,  however, 
this  was  not  attempted  to  be  disguised  by  assigning  to  the  parties 
large  amounts  of  stock  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  The  stock 
created  was  the  exact  amount  of  the  loans,  the  interest  on  it  being 
increased  according  to  the  supposed  insecurity  of  the  government,  the 
scarcity  of  floating  capital,  &c.  Now,  mark  the  consequences  of  this. 
So  eariy  as  1716,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  availing  himself  of  the  greater 
facility  with  which  money  was  procured  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  of  the  greater  stability  of  the  government,  was  able,  by  offering 
to  pay  off  the  creditors,  to  reduce  the  charge  on  account  of  the  debt 
from  1,598,602/.  to  1,274,14^6/.,  being  a  saving  of  824,456/.,  or  about 
one  fifth  part  of  the  entire  charge.  And  in  1749,  during  the  adminis 
tration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  interest  was  again  reduced  from  4  to  3  per 
cent  —  a  measure  which  produced  a  fresh  saving  of  565,000/.  a 
year  I 

Happily  the  practice  of  funding  in  a  5  per  cent  stock,  was  not 

No   93.'  art  U?*"'  *°^  ^^^  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  Edinburgh  i?mer. 
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entirely  abandoned  during  the  late  war.  In  1 822  the  total  British  and 
Irish  5  per  cent  stock  amounted  to  about  150»000,000/.;  and,  by 
offering  to  pay  it  off,  a  reduction  of  interest  was  then  effected  to  the 
extent  of  about  1,200,000/.  a  year  I  And,  since  that  period,  further 
savings  have  been  effected  by  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
4  and  4^  per  cent,  stock.  But,  unfortunately,  the  far  greatest  propor- 
tion of  the  debt  created  during  the  late  war,  and  that  with  the 
American  colonies,  was  funded  in  the  3  per  cents. ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  charge  on  that  portion  has,  in  consequence,  been  hitherto, 
and  will,  most  probably,  continue  to  be,  unsusceptible  of  diminution. 

Payment  of  National  Debt.  —  Sinking  Fund.  —  The  payment  of 
the  national  debt  can  be  effected  only  by  applying  to  that  purpose 
such  surplus  revenue  as  the  treasury  may  have  to  dispose  of.  But  it 
was  contended  by  the  founders  of  the  sinking  fund,  established  in  1716, 
and  still  more  strongly  by  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  founders  of  the 
sinking  fund  of  1786,  that  if  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  were  applied 
to  buy  up  stock,  and  the  dividends  on  that  stock  were  afterwards  uni. 
formly  applied  to  the  same  object,  the  sinking  fund  would  increase,  at 
compound  intereet,  so  that  the  largest  amount  of  debt  might  be 
defrayed  almost  without  an  effort.  Dr.  Price  illustrated  the  operation 
of  this  principle  by  calculating  the  number  oi  globes  of  goldy  to  which 
a  penny  laid  out  at  compound  interest  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
would  now  amount  to  I  But  though  a  calculation  of  this  sort  be  theo- 
retically true,  it  is  practically  false  and  absurd.  The  truth  is  that  no 
sinking  fund,  even  though  it  consisted  of  a  clear  surplus  revenue,  ever 
really  operates  at  compound  interest  It  is  true  that,  by  constantly 
applying  the  same  amount  of  free  revenue,  and  the  dividends  accruing 
on  the  purchases,  to  buy  up  stock,  its  reduction  is  effected  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  free  surplus  revenue  were  increasing,  by  an  inherent 
energy  of  its  own,  at  compound  interest ;  but  it  is  essential  to  know 
that,  though  the  modus  operandi  be  the  same,  the  means  are  radically 
and  totally  different  The  debt  is  reduced  because  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  is  systematically  applied  to  pay  it  off,  and  it  can 
never  be  reduced  by  any  other  means.  To  make  capital  increase  at 
compound  interest,  it  must  be  employed  in  some  sort  of  productive 
industry ;  and  the  profits,  instead  of  being  consumed  as  income,  must 
be  regularly  added  to  the  principal,  to  form  a  new  capital.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  no  such  sinking  fund  has  ever  existed.  Those 
that  have  been  set  on  foot  in  this  and  other  countries  have  all  been 
supported  either  by  loans  or  by  the  produce  of  taxes,  and  have  never 
paid  off  a  single  farthing  of  debt  by  their  own  agency. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  statement,  that  when  there  is  no  surplus 
revenue,  there  can  be  no  sinking  fund.  Dr.  Price,  however,  did  not 
scruple  to  lay  it  down  broadly,  that  to  suspend  the  sinking  fund 
during  war,  though  the  expenditure  might  then  greatly  exceed  the  income, 
would  be  the'greatest  imaginable  folly.*  And,  inconceivable  as  it  may 
now  appear,  all  parties  in  parliament  concurred  in  the  soundness  of 
this  opinion,  and  approved  the  policy  of  keeping  up  the  sinking  fund 
machinery  during  the  whole  of  the  last  war  I     Hence,  the  loans  for  the 

•  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  Notional  Debt,  p.  17.  cd.  1774. 
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Krvice  of  the  year  had  to  be  increased  by  the  entire  amonnt  of  the 
turns  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sinking  fand  commiMioners ;  ho 
that  for  every  shilling's  worth  of  stock  transferred  to  them  by  thia 
futile  proceeding,  an  equal  amount  of  neio  debt  had  to  be  contracted, 
exclusive  of  the  loss  incurred  through  the  expense  of  management,  fee. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  yean  this  pitiful  juggle  was  kept  up ;  par- 
liament and  the  nation  believing,  notwithstanding  the  most  decisive 
eiperience  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  rapidly  diminishing  the  public 
debt  I  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Aberdeeu,  has  the  merit  of  having  dissipated 
this  delusion,  the  grossest,  certainly,  that  ever  imposed  on  any  people. 
He  showed,  in  his  work  on  the  national  debt,  published  in  1813,  that 
the  sinking  fund,  instead  of  diminishing,  had  really  added  to  the  debt ; 
and  he  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  excett  of  reoemie  aboct 
expenditure  is  the  only  sinking  fund  by  which  any  part  of  the  national 
debt  can  ever  be  discharged.  "  The  increase  of  revenue,"  he  observes, 
"or  the  diminution  of  expense,  are  the  only  means  by  which  the 
sinking  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  operations  rendered  more 
effectual;  and  all  schemes  for  discharging  the  national  debt,  by 
sinking  funds  operating  at  compound  interest,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
unless  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  this  principle,  are  completely 
illusory."  We  subjoin  an  account  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the 
funding  and  sinking  fund  systems  during  the  war:  — 

AccouVT  of  Louii  eoDtrwied  id  each  Year  from  179S  to  1816,  both  iuclusve ;  of 
e  total  Charge  oD  account  of  theae  Loans;  of  the  Fortioiu  of  them  paid  to  the 
s  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  and  of  the  Amount  of  the  DWidends  oi 
dialed  bynid  Commisxioners.     (From  the  F    ' 

tsss.) 


Had,  therefore,  the  sinkiag  fund  machinery  not  been  kept  on  foot 
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during  the  war,  instead  of  borrowing  585,000>000/.,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  borrow  more  than  about  396,000,000^ :  and  owing 
to  the  diminished  amount  of  the  loans,  they  would  have  been  obtained  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Hence  the  sinking  fund  has  been  a  costly,  as 
well  as  a  most  delusive,  piece  of  quackery.  The  loss  it  entailed  on  the 
country  during  the  war  has  been  estimated,  apparently  on  reasonable 
grounds,  at  alx>ve  600,000/. 

At  length,  the  folly  of  contracting  debt,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
pay  it  ofi*,  became  obvious  to  every  one ;  and  the  nominal  amount  of 
the  sinking  fund  began  to  be  diminished  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
1819,  it  was  attempted  to  form  a  real  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/.;  that 
is  to  maintain  a  real  surplus  revenue  of  that  extent.  But  as  this 
could  not  always  be  done,  after  various  modifications,  an  end  was  put 
to  the  entiresy  stem  in  1829,  the  act  10  Geo.  IV .  c.  27.  having  enacted, 
that  the  sum  applicable  in  future  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
should  be  the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the  total  revenue  beyond  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom. 

Distribution  of  the  Dividends,  or  Interest  on  the  National  Debt.  — 
It  appears  from  the  subjoined  account  of  the  number  of  dividend 
warrants  issued  during  the  half-year  ending  the  5th  of  January  183S, 
that  they  amounted  in  all  to  about  280,000.  The  large  number 
(87,176)  of  holders  of  stock  not  producing  above  BL  of  half-yearly 
dividend,  is  principally,  we  believe,  ascribable  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  London  banks  not  allowing  interest  on 
deposits. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  number  of  persons  having  a 
direct  interest  in  the  funds  is  much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to 
be  from  this  account.  The  dividends  upon  the  funded  property 
belonging  i6  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks,  to  the  Equitable 
and  other  insurance  companies,  &c.^  are  paid  upon  single  warrants,  as 
if  they  were  due  to  so  many  private  individuals;  whereas  they 
are  really  paid  to  these  individuals  only  because  they  act  as 
factors  or  trustees  for  a  vast  number  more.  It  is,  consequently, 
quite  absurd  to  pretend,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  any  interference 
with  funded  property  would  affect  only  280,000  individuals  out  of  a 
population  of  25,000,000.  Any  attack  upon  the  dividends  would  reaUy 
be  destructive,  not  merely  of  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  dividend 
warrants  are  issued,  but  of  all  who  depeud  upon  them :  it  would 
destroy  our  whole  system  of  banking  and  insurance,  and  overspread 
the  country  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  every 
proposal  for  an  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  fundholders  bottomed 
on  injustice  and  robbery,  but  it  would,  were  it  acted  upon,  be  little  less 
ruinous  to  the  community  than  to  the  peculiar  class  intended  to  be 
plundered. 

The  unfunded  debt  on  the  5th  of  January,  1817,  amounted  to 

44,650,300/.,  being  33,289,300/.  greater  than  its  amount  on  the  5th  of 

January,  1793 ;  and  this  sum  has,  of  course,  to  be  deducted  from  the 

total  debt  contracted  during  the  French  war,  to  get  the  amount  of  the 

funded  debt  contracted  during  that  contest. 
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Accotrm  of  the  Principal  and  Annual  Charge  of  the  Publie  Debt  at  different 

Periods  since  the  Revolution.  * 


IWbtatth«Rrf«(atl«n,liiie89         ...                .         .         .         . 

£ze«idrd«ttcantnctcddttrliigth«ralffnerWllUam  III.  aboTB  debt  paid  sff    • 

Dtbl  at  th*  •ccaMfan  arOuMn  Anae,  in  170S                          .             .             .          . 
Mbi  eoatsaetad  duztaic  QiiMD  AniMr*  NiflD                .                 .                .                . 

P«btt  tb»aiinMrtu»  of  0-r||»  I..  In  1714                 .                 .                 .                . 
I>iU|Mldaff'dailii||tlMTdffBafU«avstI.,abo«tdriNoantneted           .           .          - 

IMit  at  the  McCMian  oTOMrn  II.,  la  17S7 

Dibt  eininMMl  inn  tlM  aeocHlon  rfQ««  II.  tm  tht  pMoc  of  Paris  in  1763^ 

yeanaftarthaacocHlanartiaoiiellX.           .                                .            .             . 

D«bilnl763                ....... 

Paid  d«lngpMe»,fr«n  1768  to  1775                .... 

Dibt  ooatiacMd  doiiac  th*  Amcrlean  war        .                                ... 

Ptbt  at  tha  condMlai  of  tha  Amartean  war.  In  1784 

Paid  daiinffpoaea,ftom*1784t0 1793            .                .                .                .              . 

Dabt  at  tha  commaBeamtnt  of  tha  Preach  wr.  In  1793                .                .                . 
Dabt  eoBtmcMd  darii«  tha  Pranch  war                 .                   .                   .                . 

Tatalftandad  and  anfbad«l  dabt  oa  ttaa  lit  of  Patravy,  U17*  whan  tha  BoRllth  and 
bldhaclMqwnwaracaBaoUdaMd                         -^  ^     -             ^^ 

IMit  caorilad  ftoni  tha  lit  of  Pabmarjr,  1817,  to  fith  of  Janarj.  1838. 

Dab^andehar|(atlMroan,5thaf  Janoaiy,  183B              .                .             .                . 
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001,500,343 

9,906,495 
99399379 

840330,491 

8*388,991 

4K,544/M9 

9376,763 

799306,4«* 

99,461398 

An  Accoukt  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  to  whom  a  Half  Year's  Dividend 
was  due  at  the  last  Half-yearly  Payment  thereof,  on  each  Description  of  Public 
Stock,  and  on  each  Description  of  Terminable  Annuities;  distinguishing  the 
Number  respectively  of  those  whose  Dividends  for  the  Half  Year  did  not  exceed 
5/.,  102.,  50/.,  1002.,  2002.,  SOOl,  5002.,  1,0002.,  2,0002.,  3,0002:,  4,00021,  5,0002., 
and  the  Number  of  those  whose  Dividends  exceed  5,0002. ;  distinguishing  also, 
in  those  above  1,0002.,  the  Dividends  due  to  any  Public  Company,  or  to  more 
than  a  single  Name.  —  (PdrL  Paper,  No.  202.  Sess.  1833.) 
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*  This  account  has  been  made  up  partly  from  the  table  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  work 
on  the  National  Debt  (3rd  ed.  p.  100.);  partly  from  the  Pari  Paper,  Na  165. 
Sess.  1834;  and  partly  firom  the  Annmal  Finance  Book  for  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January,  1838,  pages  14.,  101.,  &c. 

t  Dividends  payable  10th  of  October.        t  Dividends  payable  on  5th  of  January. 
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I 

The  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  since  1817  has 
been  effected  partly  by  applying  surplus  revenue  to  its  discharge,  and 
partly^  by  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  interminable  into  ter- 
minable annuities.  The  reduction  of  the  annual  chaise  has  been 
partly,  of  course,  brought  about  by  paying  off  the  principal;  but 
more  by  the  reduction  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  5  and  4*  per  cent, 
stock  existing  in  1817,  and  by  that  paid  on  the  unfunded  debt,  or  on 
exchequer  bills.  ^  The  total  saving  on  the  first  head,  between  1822, 
when  the  first,  and  1834,  when  the  last,  reduction  was  made,  has  been 
2,355,845^1  The  debt  given  above  for  the  5th  of  January,  1836,  in* 
dudes  the  loan  of  15,000,000/.  negotiated  in  1835,  on  account  of  the 
West  India  slave  proprietors. 


CHAPTER  III.  —  Defence. 

Sect.  I.    Armyy  Militia^  Sfc. 

The  force  kept  up  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  against  foreign  at- 
tack, and  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and  security  at  home, 
consists  principally  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Army.  —  The  military  force  of  Great  Britain,  like  that  of  all  the 
surrounding  states,  has  differed  widely  at  different  epochs.  During 
the  period  posterior  to  the  Conquest,  when  the  feudal  system  was  in 
its  vigour,  the  whole  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  distributed  into 
what  were  called  knights  fees,  of  which  fiiere  were  above  60,000  in 
England  only.  And  every  tenant  in  cctpite^  or  person  holding  any 
such  fee,  was  bound  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  if  called  upon,  to 
attend  the  sovereign  in  his  wars,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  forty 
days  each  year.  Persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve,  were  obliged 
to  provide  unexceptionable  substitutes,  so  that  a  force  of  alnout 
60,000  men  could  thus  be  set  on  foot  with  but  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Crown.  When  the  forty  days'  service  were  accomplished,  the  feudal 
militia  were  entided  to  return  home;  those  that  kept  the  field  for 
a  longer  period  being  paid  by  the  sovereign  for  their  services.  But 
in  those  days,  when  there  were  few  fortified  places,  and  war  was  not 
carried  on  upon  any  scientific  principles,  the  predatory  and  maraud- 
ing campaigns  of  which  it  mostly  consisted  did  not  often  extend 
beyond  forty  days.  —  (Blackstoney  i.  p.  410.  ed.  1775,  &c.) 

But  though  a  militia  of  this  sort  answered  tolerably  well  in  a  rude 
age  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  it  was  speedily  found  to  be  very 
ill  fitted  for  carrying  on  the  foreign  wars  in  which  our  princes  of  the 
House  of  Plantagenet  were  so  often  involved.  Hence,  the  system  of 
commuting  military  service  abroad  for  a  money  payment,  or  tcutage^ 
as  it  was  then  termed,  on  knights'  fees,  was  early  introduced* ;  and  as 

*  The  fint  instance  of  this  sort  of  commutation  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.     That  prince^  instead  of  requiring  bis  Tassala  to  accompany  him 
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its  adTantages  became  more  obvious,  it  was  gradually  substituted  for 
military  service  at  home.  At  length  money  payments  having  almost 
universally  replaced  feudal  services,  the  latter  were  finally  abolished 
by  the  12  Charles  II.  c  24. 

Exclusive,  however,  of  the  feudal  militia  or  constitutional  force  of 
the  kingdom,  our  sovereigns  always  maintained  bodies  of  stipendiary 
or  mercenary  troops  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  Norman  provinces. 
The  expense  was  defrayed,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  revenues  and 
vast  estates  that  then  belonged  to  the  Crown ;  but  partly,  also,  by 
money  obtained  in  commutation  of  feudal  services,  and  sometimes,  at 
a  later  period,  by  paiiiamentary  grants.  With  the  exception  of  those 
employed  as  guards  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Dover  Castle,  and  other 
fortified  places,  and  for  protecting  the  marches,  or  borders  of  the  king- 
dom along  the  Scotch  frontier,  the  stipendiary  troops  were  disbanded 
as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  their  services  had  expired.  They  were  a 
mercenary,  but  not  a  standing,  army. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  the  royal  army 
chiefly  consisted  of  regiments  raised  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king  from  among  their  tenants  and  depend- 
ants. The  parliamentary  forces  consisted  principally  of  stipendiary 
troops  recruited  in  the  great  towns,  which  were,  for  the  most  part, 
hostile  to  the  royal  cause.  Both  parties,  however,  had  recourse  to 
every  expedient  for  increasing  their  forces,  whether  it  were  consistent 
with  law  or  not 

The  origin  of  the  present  standing  army  dates  as  far  back  as  1660, 
or,  perhaps,  earlier.  In  that  year  Charles  II.  formed  two  regiments  of 
guflurds,  one  of  horse  and  one  of  foot,  consisting  principally  of  troops 
that  had  been  previously  embodied ;  and  these,  with  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Scotch,  brought  from  France  in  1661,  and  some  other  regiments 
that  were  soon  after  set  on  foot,  formed  in  all  a  force  of  about  5,000 
men,  including  the  troops  in  garrison  abroad.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  II.  this  force  was  increased,  including  the  troops 
in  Ireland,  to  about  30,000  men  :  but  parliament  did  not  sanction  the 
enrolment  of  these  forces,  nor  did  it  vote  the  money  required  for 
their  pay  and  subsistence.  They  were  embodied  by  authority  of  the 
Crown  only,  and  were  paid  for  either  from  the  civil  list,  or  by  divert- 
ing money  intended  for  other  objects  to  that  purpose.*  Tne  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  James  II.  for  the  success  of  his  unconstitutional 
projects,  was  placed  in  the  devotedness  of  this  great  army.  But  his 
conduct  disgusted  the  military  as  well  as  the  rest  of  hb  subjects ;  and 
the  cheers  of  the  troops  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath  at  the  acquittal 

in  his  war  with  the  Earl  of  Thoulouse  in  1159,  imposed  on  them  a  wutage  or  tax 
which  produoed  180,000{i  money  of  the  time,  being  equal  to  2,700»0002.  of  our  money. 
By  this  means  he  consulted  the  pr^udices  of  such  of  hu  English  subjects  as  wished 
to  remain  at  home,  and  procured  the  means  of  furnishing  himself  with  a  much  more 
efficient  army.  (See  LytilttoiC9  HUiory  of  Henry  JL,  Sva  ed.  vol.  IL  p.  428.,  and 
the  elaborate  note  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Appendix.) 

*  The  first  parliament  of  Charles  II.  Toted  1,200,0001.,  as  the  ordinary  reTenue 
of  the  Crown ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  it  amounted  to  more.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.  the  revenue  amounted  to  near  2,000,0001  (fioflsm's  ConBtitu^ 
Honal  IRttory^  iii.  p.  156.) 
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of  the  bishops  proved  that  he  had  entirely  lost  their  sympathy,  and 
could  DO  longer  trust  to  them  for  support.  In  fact,  no  sooner  had 
the  Prince  of  Orange  landed,  than  they  went  over  to  him  almost  to  a 
man. 

The  danger  arising  from  so  unconstitutional  a  prerogative  was, 
however,  too  great  not  to  be  immediately  provided  against ;  and  it 
was  consequently  declared,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  the  raismg 
or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  contrary  to  law.  And  fit>m 
this  epoch  down  to  the  present  day,  the  army  has  been  kept  on 
foot  under  authority  of  an  act,  annually  renewed,  called  "  An  act 
for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  ;  and  for  the  better  payment  of 
the  army  and  their  quarters"  This  act  specifies  the  number  of 
men  to  be  kept  on  foot ;  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  enlisted, 
paid,  billeted,  &c. ;  and  lays  down  a  system  of  martial  law  for  their 
government.  His  Majesty  is  authorised  to  issue  articles  of  war  in 
conformity  with  this  act.  These  are  usually  printed  with,  and  sub- 
joined to,  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  to  them  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  particulars. 

Government  of  the  Army.  —  The  king  is  the  supreme  head,  or 
generalissimo,  of  all  the  British  forces  by  land  and  sea.  He  cannot, 
as  already  stated,  raise  or  maintain  forces  without  the  authority  of 
parliament ;  but  in  all  that  respects  the  distribution,  officering,  and 
organisation  of  the  forces  granted  by  parliament,  he  is  supreme.  He 
has,  also,  the  sole  government  and  disposal  of  all  forts,  arsenals,  and 
fortified  places.  The  military  can  receive  no  orders  but  such  as 
emanate  from  the  king ;  and  these  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey, 
unless  they  be  obviously  at  variance  with  the  recognised  laws  of  the 
land. 

All  measures  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  military  force 
are,  of  course,  decided  upon  by  his  Majesty  in  council ;  and  ministers 
are  equally  responsible  for  them  as  for  any  other  act  of  government. 

The  command  of  the  army  under  the  lung  is  committed  to  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  such  mea« 
sures  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  his  Majesty  in  council  in  relation 
to  the  army,  and  to  exercise  a  vigilant  superintendence  over  all  its 
concerns,  so  as  to  maintain  it,  at  all  times,  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency  and  discipline. 

The  commander-in-chief  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  multi- 
farious and  important  duties  by  several  subordinate  officers,  who  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a  peculiar  department;  such  as  the  adjutant- 
general  and  the  quarter-master  general. 

The  adjutant- general  has  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  relating 
to  what  may  be  called  the  personnel  of  the  army.  He  is  the  channel 
through  which  all  officers  communicate  with  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  all  orders,  instructions,  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  recruit- 
ing, organisation,  discipline,  &c.  of  the  army,  come  within  his  province. 
He  has  also  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  with  respect  to  the  in. 
spection  of  clothing  and  accoutrements,  the  employment  of  officers  of 
the  staff,  the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence,  &c. 
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The  functions  of  the  quarter-master-general  are  chiefly  called  into 
operation  during  war.  His  duty  is  to  prescribe  routes  and  marches ; 
to  regulate  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  troops ;  to  provide 
them  with  quarters ;  to  mark  out  the  ground  for  encampments ;  to 
prepare  and  arrange  plans  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  &c  Much 
of  the  success  of  an  army  in  the  field  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  quarter-master-general's  department  are  performed. 
The  admirable  manner  in  which  ^ey  were  executed  in  Spain,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  George  Murray,  has  been  universally 
acknowledged. 

There  used  formerly  to  be  a  barrack-master-general  and  a  commis- 
sary-general ;  but,  at  present  (1838),  the  duties  of  the  former  of  these 
officers  are  performed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  those  of  the 
latter  by  the  Treasury. 

The  afiairs  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  are  superintended  by  a 
separate  board  under  the  master^general  of  the  Ordnance,  who  has 
the  military  command  of  the  artillery,  and  of  the  corps  of  royal 
engineers  and  sappers  and  miners.  Exclusive  of  the  barrack  depart- 
ment, the  provision  of  forage  for  the  whole  of  the  troops  at  home  is 
under  the  Ordnance,  as  is  the  superintendence  of  fortifications  and 
military  works  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Ordnance  also  provide  the 
troops  of  the  line,  and  the  militia  and  volunteers,  with  guns,  ammu- 
nition, and  arms  of  all  sorts ;  and  they  further  perform  this  office 
for  the  navy. 

The  functions  of  the  paymaster-general  are  strictly  ministerial ;  his 
business  being  merely  to  make  payments  without  exercising  any  dis- 
cretion, in  pursuance  of  warrants  directed  to  him  by  the  secretary-at- 
war  and  the  Treasury,  or  both.  A  regimental  paymaster  is  attached 
to  each  regiment 

The  secretary-at-war  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil  officer  of  the  army, 
being  the  channel  of  communication  between  it  and  the  government 
He  is  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
unless  they  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  existing  rules  of  the  service, 
or  to  occasion  an  excess  of  expenditure,  in  which  cases  he  is  to  refer 
to  the  Treasury  for  instructions,  and  to  abide  by  them.  It  is  his  duty 
to  prepare  the  army  estimates,  and  to  submit  them  to  parliament.  He 
is  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  though  sometimes  he  has 
a  seat  in  it 

Organisation  of  the  Army,  —  The  British  army  is  divided  into 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery^  and  these  again  into  regiments  ai^d 
battalions.  The  three  regiments  of  horse  guards  consist  at  present 
each  of  32  officers,  53  non-commissioned  officers,  351  privates,  and 
274*  horses.  The  ordinary  cavalry  regiments  have  each,  at  an 
average,  27  commissioned  officers,  31  non-commissioned  officers,  304« 
privates,  and  283  horses.  The  grenadier  regiment  of  foot  guards, 
consisting  of  three  battalions,  has  96  officers,  177  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  2,080  privates.  The  other  two  regiments  of  foot  guards 
consist  also  of  two  battalions  each,  and  have  each  1,280  privates,  but 
only  61  officers,  and  lOf)  non-commissioned  officers.  The  ordinary  in- 
fantry regiments  consist  of  one  battalion,  having  each  39  officers,  37 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  739  privates.     The  royal  regiment  of 
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artillery  consists  of  nine  battalions,  having  449  officers,  and  6,062 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  exclusive  of  the  horse  brigade, 
and  the  engineers,  sappers  and  miners. 

The  officers  or  staff  of  an  ordinary  cavalry  regiment,  having  304 
privates,  and  divided  into  six  troops,  are  as  follows,  viz.,  1  colonel, 
1  lieutenant'Colonel,  1  major,  6  captains,  6  lieutenants,  6  comets,  1 
paymaster,  1  adjutant,  1  quarter-master,  1  surgeon,  1  assistant- surgeon, 
and  1  veterinary  surgeon  —  in  all,  27-  The  officers  or  staff  of  an  ordi- 
nary infantry  regiment,  consisting  of  one  battalion  of  739  men  rank 
and  file,  consist  of  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  10  captains,  12 
lieutenants,  8  ensigns,  1  paymaster,  1  adjutant,  1  quarter-master,  and 
1  surgeon,  with  2  assistants  —  in  all  39.  When  additional  battalions 
are  raised,  each  has  a  separate  staff.  The  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  is 
in  a  great  measure  a  sinecure. 

Appointment  of  Officers.  —  Officers  may  either  purchase  their  ap- 
pointment originally,  and  each  succeeding  step  of  promotion  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  service,  or  they  may  be  appointed  in  the  first  instance, 
and  subsequently  promoted  without  purchase,  by  the  commander-in- 
chief;  but  officers  in  the  artillery  and  engineers  are  promoted  by  a 
ministry  only.  They  are  all  commissioned  by  the  king.  Very  few 
officers  in  the  British  army  have  risen  from  the  ranks ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  it  differs  materially  from  the  army 
of  France,  and  of  some  of  the  other  continental  states.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  it  be  as  superior  to  them  in  this  particular  as  it 
certainly  is  in  several  others.  But  there  is  really  very  little  room  for 
doubt  on  the  subject.  The  arrangement  in  question  powerfully  con- 
tributes to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  army ;  to  hiuder  it  from  being 
influenced  by  popular  feelings  or  prejudices ;  and  to  make  it  (in  which 
its  chief  excellence  consists)  a  willing  as  well  as  an  efficient  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  The^  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
successfully  obviated  some  of  the  more  common  objections  to  the 
present  practice.*     {See  Table^  next  page.) 

Enlistment.  —  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  enlist  soldiers  by  what 
is  called  indenture.  In  other  words,  certain  individuals  bound  them- 
selves by  indenture  to  provide  a  given  number  of  able-bodied  men 
to  serve  his  Majesty  for  some  specified  time,  at  certain  capitulated 
rates  of  pay  and  bounty,  then  called  wages  or  regards.  It  was  usual 
for  the  King  to  advance  beforehand  a  portion  of  such  pay  or  bounty, 
which  was  called  <'  impressment  money,"  and  to  give  security  for  the 
regular  payment  of  the  remainder.  But  this  system  has  been  long 
abandoned,  and  the  business  of  enlisting  or  recruiting  for  the  army  has 
been  carried  on,  since  the  Revolution,  by  military  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

Soldiers  used  to  be  enlisted  either  for  a  4imited  or  an  unlimited 
number  of  years,  or,  which  is  the  .same  thing,  till  they  be  discharged. 
The  limited  periods  for  which  a  person  might  enlist  were  fixed  at 
7  years  for  the  infantry,  10  years  for  the  cavalry,  and  12  years  for  the 
artillery,  provided  the  party  enlisting  were  of  the  age  of  18  years  or 


*  Sec  the  able  and  well  considered  CTidence  given  by  his  Grace  before  the  Com« 
misskMien  on  Military  Punishments. 
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Prices  of  Commisuons. 

•^ 

RANK. 

Full  price  of 
CommiMioiu. 

Diffbrence  in 

Talue  between 

the  leTeral 

Difibrence  in  ralue 
between  Full  and 

CommlMloof 

lialf.paf« 

in  fucceMioa 

Lift  Guards, 

£ 

s. 

£       s. 

£ 

s.    d. 

Lieutenant- {yolonel 

7,250 

0 

1»900    0 

Migor  ;         . 

5,350 

0 

1,850    0 

Captain             -                •            . 

3,500 

0 

1,715    0 

Lieutenant            -              -          . 

1,785 

0 

525     0 

Cornet            -             - 

1,260 

0 

Soyai  Regiment  of  Hart  Guardt, 

Lieutenant^Colonel 

7,250 

0 

1,900    0 

Major           ... 

5,350 

0 

1,850    0 

Captain               .               .         . 

3,500 

0 

1,900    0 

Lieutenant        ... 

1,600 

0 

400    0 

Comet         ... 

1,200 

o 

Dragoon  Guardt  and  Dragoons. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

6,175 

0 

1,600    0 

1,533 

0    0 

Mi^r            ... 

4,575 

0 

1,350    0 

1,352 

0    o 

Captain            -                .             • 

3,225 

0 

2,035     0 

1,034 

3     4 

Lieutenant 

1,190 

0 

350     0 

632 

13     4 

Cornet           ... 

840 

0 

300 

0    0 

Foai  Guards. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

9,000 

0 

700    0 

Mi^or,  with  lUnk  of  Colonel 

8,300 

0 

3,500    0 

Captain,  with  Rank  of  Lieut.Col. 

4,800 

0 

2,750    0 

Lieutenant,  with  Rank  of  Captain 

2,050 

0 

850     0 

Ensign,  with  Rank  of  Lieutenant . 

1,200 

0 

Megimenis  of  the  Line, 

Lieutenant- Colonel 

4,500 

0 

1,300    0 

1,314 

0    0 

Mi^or            ... 

3,200 

o 

1,400     0 

949 

0    0 

Captain                •                .         . 

1,800 

0 

1,100     0 

511 

0    0 

Lieutenant            ... 

700 

0 

250     0 

365 

0     0 

£nsign          ... 

450 

0 

150 

0    0 

FusOiers  and  Rifle  Corps,  Having  \st  and 

2d  Lieutenants. 

lit  Lieutenant 

700 

0 

200    0 

365 

0    0 

2d  Lieutenant 

500 

0 

200 

0     0 

upwards;  but,  if  under  18,  then  the  difPerence  between  his  age  and  IB 
were  to  be  added  to  the  above  periods  of  ?>  or  10,  or  12  years,  as  the  case 
might  be.  A  person  when  enlisted  is  to  be  brought,  not  sooner  than 
one,  nor  later  than  four  days,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  is 
directed  to  put  to  him  certain  questions  contained  in  the  schedules 
of  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and,  to  give  persons  time  to  reflect  on  what  they 
have  done,  and  to  prevent  hasty  or  incautious  enlistmeaty  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  if  any  recruit  brought  before  a  justice,  or  who,  not  being 
brought,  goes  voluntarily  before  one  (as  he  is  authorised  to  do), 
and  declares  his  dissent  from  the  enlistment,  he  is  to  be  released 
therefrom,  and  discharged  on  his  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings, 
together  with  the  enlisting  money  and  other  expenses  incurred  on  his 
account. 

Napoleon  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  "  que  la  coU" 
scripHon  est  le  mode  de  recruiemeni  le  plus  jtuUj  leplus  daux,  bplue 
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avantageux  au  peuple  ;  "  and  the  armies  of  France,  Prussia,  and  most 
continental  nations,  continue  to  be  recruited  on  this  principle.     Nor 
have  those  been  wanting  who  have  recommended  its  introduction  into 
this  country,  or,  at  least,  an  extension  to  the  army  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  militia  is  recruited.     The  plan  of  recruiting  by  voluntaiy 
enlistment  is,  however,  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  free  prin- 
ciples of  the   British  constitution ;   and,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  on  the  other  side,  it  is  intrinsically  the  best.     We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  system  of  conscription,  provided  it  be  ihade 
equal  and  impartial,  has  some  considerable  advantages;   but  they 
are  certainly  very  much  overbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  insepar- 
able  from    it     Among   the   individuals  subject  to  a  conseription, 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  discrepancy  of  tastes  and  tempers,  some 
preferring  the  military  profession  to  any  one  else,  while  to  others  it 
is  an  abhorrence.     The  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  avails  itself  of 
these  differences.     Far  from  offering  violence  to  any  one,  it  gratifies 
all,  by  enabling  those  who  choose  to  become  soldiers,  and  those  ^i^ho 
prefer  other  pursuits  to  prosecute  them  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  conscription,  on  the  other  hand,  introduces  a  system  of  fatalism, 
where  there  should  be  choice  and  discrimination ;  the  chances  being 
equal  that  the  lots  will  fall  upon  the  individuals  most  disinclined  to 
enter  the  army.    Who  would  think  of  forcing  people,  against  their 
inclinations,  to  become  miners,  shoemakers,  or  weavers?  and  whv 
should  the    state   attempt  to  enforce  a  system  productive  of  still 
greater  hardship  and  injustice  ?     If  soldiers  could  not  be  procured 
by  other  means,  we  should  readily  admit  that  necessity  formed    a 
valid  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  a  conscription:   but  such    is 
very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.     Men  in  abundance  may  always 
be  found,  without  any  compulsory  process,  and  with  very  moderate 
encouragement,  ready  to  undertake  any  employment,  how  disagree- 
able or  hazardous  soever.      The  free  and   adventurous  life   of   a 
soldier  has,  however,  many  powerful  attractions.     Even  during  war, 
the  dangers  and  privations  of  campaigns  are  underrated,  and   the 
chances   of  advancement  proportionally  exaggerated  in  the  heated 
imaginations  of  the  young  and  the  inconsiderate  ;  and,  unless  his  pay 
and  other  advantages  be  very  decidedly  below  what  the  state  of  so- 
ciety requires^  a  moderately  populous  country  has  never  the  least 
difficulty  about  obtaining  any  number  of  troops  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment.   During  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  when  the  prices  of  almost 
every  thing  sustained  an  extraordinary  advance,  the  pay  of  the  troops 
continued  stationary,  and  was  not,  consequently,  so  good  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  or  as  it  has  since  become,  now  that  the  prices  of  most 
articles  have  been  materially  reduced ;  though  we  continue  of  opinion 
that  it  might  and  ought  still  to  be  raised.    Xhe  custom  of  allowing 
criminals  to  enlist  into  the  army  has  also  had  a  tendency  to  degrade 
the  service,  and  to  generate  a  prejudice  against  it ;  and  of  late  years 
many  have   supposed   that  a  similar  effect  was  produced   by  the 
popular  odium   attached  to  the   punishment  of  flogging;   but  we 
doubt  whether  this  latter   circumstance   has   had   any   perceptible 
influence.     Punishment  is  not  wantonly  inflicted ;  and  never,  indeed, 
without  the  party   punished  having  committed  some   very  grave 
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offence,  such  as  stealing,  being  drunk  on  duty,  insulting  officers,  &c. 
And  there  are  very  few  so  conscious  of  their  own  demerit  as  to  sup- 
pose, when  they  are  about  entering  the  army,  that  they  will  ever 
commit  any  such  offences,  or  that,  consequently,  they  will  ever  be 
made  amenable  to  punishment.  We  do  not,  therefore,  attach  any 
weight  to  this  statement ;  and  the  enlisting  of  criminals  into  the  army  is 
now  nearly  put  an  end  to.  Provided  the  soldier  be  sufficiently  paid, 
that  merit  and  long  service  be  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  crime  and 
bad  conduct  be  repressed  by  prompt  and  suitable  punishment,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  army  to  render  it  unpopular ;  and  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that,  under  the  conditions  supposed,  no  difficulty  will  ever  be 
found  of  obtaining  ample  supplies  of  the  best  men  for  the  public 
service.  Conscription  is,  in  fact,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  cruel  and 
revolting.  If  we  be  ever  driven  to  this  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ex- 
pedient, the  necessity  will  have  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  some 
spurious  system  of  economy,  or  from  something  improper  in  the 
treatment  of  the  troops.  Or  both. 

The  plan  of  enlisting  for  limited  periods  began  in  1806,  and  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  very  great  improvement.  Many  men,  who  would 
not  adventure  upon  enlistment  for  life,  might,  notwithstanding,  be 
disposed  to  enlist  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  thinking  that,  if  the 
service  turned  out  to  be  less  agreeable  than  they  expected,  they  would 
be  able  to  leave  it  But  the  chances  are  that,  though  they  do  not 
relish  it  much  at  first,  by  the  time  they  have  been  seven  years  in  the 
army  they  will  have  become  so  habituated  to  it,  as  to  have  no  wish 
to  leave  it  We  regret,  however,  to  have  to  state,  that  though  intro- 
duced, this  mode  of  recruiting  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  number  of  men  who  left  the  army  with  pensions,  and  the  conse- 
quent heavy  expense  entailed  on  the  country.  This,  however,  does 
not  show  that  the  plan  for  enlisting  for  limited  periods  is  bad ;  but 
only  that  the  inducements  to  continue  in  the  army  were  not  so  power- 
ful as  they  should  be.  Consequently  the  proper  plan  would  have 
been,  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  enlisting  for  limited  periods, 
but  to  increase  the  motives  to  remain  in  the  army,  by  making  some 
considerable  addition  to  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  also  perhaps, 
though  that  is  more  doubtful,  by  taking  away  the  right  to  receive 
pensions  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  army  cannot  be 
on  the  footing  on  which  the  public  interests  require  that  it  should  be 
placed,  if  the  troops  have  any  good  grounds  for  envying  the  condition 
of  any  of  the  great  classes  of  ordinary  labourers. 

Number  of  Troops, —  Owing  to  the  jealousy  with  which  a  standing 
army  was  long  regarded,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  its  maintenance,  it 
has  always  been  confined,  at  least  in  periods  of  peace,  within  pretty 
narrow  limits.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  during  the  short  interval 
between  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
the  standing  army  was  reduced,  in  opposition  to  the  most  obvious  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  and  despite  the  effi>rts  of  the  King,  to  so 
few  as  7}000  men.  And  William,  who  had  been  the  instrument,  under 
Providence,  of  establishing  a  free  government  in  these  realms,  and  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  mortification,  which  he  felt  most  acutely,  of  dismissing  his  favourite 
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regiments  of  Dutch  guards  and  French  refugees.  (Hallatih  Hi*  p-  190l} 
During  the  lengthened  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
standing  army  generally  amounted  to  about  17»000  men,  exclusive  of 
the  troops  in  Ireland,  but  inclusive  of  those  in  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 
After  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  peace  establishment  was  fixed, 
including  the  troops  in  garrisons  abroad  and  in  Ireland,  at  about 
40,000  men.    In  the  course  of  the  American  war,  both  the  army  ajid 
navy  were  very  much  augmented  ;  but,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  un- 
fortunate contest  they  were  again  reduced  to  what  might  be  considered, 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  world,  as  something  like  their 
old  level.    All  previous  contests  and  armaments  were,  however,  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  made  to  appear  insignificant,  by  the  vast  efiTorta 
that  signalised  the  war  with  France,  that  broke  out  in  1793,  and  was 
only  terminated  in  1815.     During  the  latter  years  of  that  momentous 
contest,  which  was  truly  a  struggle  pro  arts  etfocist  we  had,  including 
volunteers,  yeomanry,  militia,  &c.,  a  land  force  embodied  of  not  less 
than  450,000  men  I     Happily,   our  exertions  and  sacrifices   were 
crowned  with  success ;  and  not  only  provided  for  our  own  security, 
but  were  mainly  instrumental  in  enabling  continental  Europe  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  military  despotism  by  which  it  had  for  a  while 
been  crushed.     We  subjoin  an  account,  taken  from  official  documents, 
of  the  regular  troops,  exclusive  of  the  ordnance,  at  home,  in  the  co- 
lonies, and  in  foreign  countries,  in  1792,  1815,  and  1834;  and  of  the 
expense  incurred  on  their  account. 


jit  Home  and  in  the  CoUmiee, 
Household  Cavalry        ... 

1793. 

1815. 

1834. 

779 

1,504 

1,311 

Foot  Guards             ... 

3,766 

9,618 

5^53 

Cayalry  of  the  Line           -            -        - 

5,409 

16,477 

7,002 

Infimtrj  of  the  Line 

36,  598 

138,701 

69,360 

Garrison  Battalions        ... 

.          . 

1,883 

Veteran  Battalions        ... 

. 

8,928 

West  India  Regiments 

.          . 

8,798 

1,863 

Miscellaneous  and  Colonial  Corps 

• 

7,147 

3,787 

Fenoibles                ... 

- 

3,868 

Foreign  Corps            -                -            - 

- 

81,314 

Augmentations  in  progress 

- 

9,148 

46,552 

220,714 

88,516 

In  India, 

Cavalry  of  the  Line 

'    518 

5,555 

3,156 

Infimtry  of  the  Line 

Totals 

10,188 

84,045 

17,000 

S7,25a 

850,314 

108,678     1 

In  1798  the  numbers  above  stated  were  in  a  eourse  of  reduction. 

The  sums  voted  upon  the  British  estimates  were,— 

For  Grreat  Britain  -  -  •  - 

For  the  Colonies  -  -  -    ^ 

Difference  between  British  and  Irish  pay  of  regiments  lent 
by  Ireland  •  -  -  - 

Recruiting,  bread,  money,  and  returned  poundage 


£        «.  d. 

560,805  18  O 

319,488     3  O 

7,153  17  3 

98,037  15  O 


The  charge  of  the  army  in  Ireland  has  not  been  correctly  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  about  *• 


£  984,885     7     3 
601,000     0     0 


£  1,585,885     7     3 
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The  sums  voted  upon  the  army  estimates  for  1815,  which  included  the  Irish 
charge,  were,  —  £  a.     d. 

For  the  land  forces  -  -  -  -     6,721,880     7     5 

For  augmentations  -  ...        384,260     1   11 

For  foreign  corps  .  -  -  -        833,715     1     O 

£7,939,855  18     4 

The  amount  granted  for  'the  charge  of  the  land  forces  for  the 

twelve  months  ended  31st  March,  1835,  was  -  -     j^  3,357,192  10    5 

These  estimates  are  all  exclusive  of  the  charge  for  non-effective 
services,  or  for  half-pay  pensions,  &c.,  and  of  the  expense  defrayed  by 
the  East  India  Company.  The  total  sum  voted  on  account  of  the 
military  forces,  exclusive  of  the  ordnance,  for  the  year  1834-35,  was 
5,944,928/.  10*.  5d. 

Ordnance,  —  The  above  estimates  are,  also,  as  already  stated,  ex- 
clusive of  the  artillery  and  other  descriptions  of  force  under  the 
orders  of  the  ordnance  department.  There  were  voted,  on  the  ord- 
nance estimates  for  1836-37,  73  master- gunners,  242  royal  engineers, 
3  officers,  and  733  men  as  sappers  and  miners ;  449  ofRcers  and  6,062 
men  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery ;  4  officers  and  80  cadets  in  the 
company  of  gentlemen  cadets ;  and  49  officers  and  590  men  in  the 
royal  horse  artillery ;  making  in  all  827  officers  and  gentlemen,  and 
7,458  men.  The  total  sum  voted  on  account  of  the  ordnance  esti- 
mates  for  the  year  1835-36  was  1,296,059/. ;  making  the  total  expense 
of  the  army  for  that  year  7,203,541/. 

On  p.  440.  is  an  account  of  the  army  estimates  for  1836-37,  exhi- 
biting in  detail  the  number  of  each  description  of  force,  and  the  se- 
parate items  of  expenditure. 

Pay  of  Troops.  —  The  pay,  and  other  emoluments  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  the  army,  depend  partly  on  the  department  of  the  service 
to  which  they  belong,  and  partly  on  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  in  service.  The  pay  of  what  are  called  the  household 
troops,  consisting  of  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards,  and  the  royal 
regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  or  Oxford  Blues,  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  description  of  force.  In  this  corps  the  pay  of  a  private 
varies  from  \s.  9^^/.  to  2s.  0^.  a  day ;  the  pay  of  a  private  in  the 
cavalry  of  the  line  being  1^.  4cf. ;  in  the  foot  guards,  \s.  2d. ;  and  in 
the  infantry  of  the  line.  Is,  Id.  a  day :  the  statutory  allowance  of  Id. 
a  day  as  beer  money,  payable  to  all  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  uniforndy  included.  Soldiers, 
however,  are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  of  this  pay  in  money. 
When  at  home  in  barracks,  or  in  stationary  quarters,  they  are  supplied 
with  bread  and  meat,  at  the  rate  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
meat  and  one  pound  of  bread  a  day  for  each  man ;  for  which  6d.  a 
day,  and  not  more,  is  to  be  deducted  from  their  pay.  The  principal 
part  of  a  soldier's  clothes  and  accoutrements  are  furnished  at  the 
public  expense.  The  pay  of  all  privates  serving  in  the  cavalry  is, 
however,  liable  to  a  deduction  of  2s.  7^.  a  week  on  account  of  such 
articles ;  and  a  deduction  of  1^.  !</.  a  week  is  made  from  the  pay  of 
privates  in  the  foot  guards,  and  of  Is.  6d.  a  week  from  the  pay  of  all 
other  privates  serving  in  the  infantry,  on  the  same  account. 
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4^1 


t*  Of  eh*  cbim  of  gancnl  ttdT  oAem  and 
oacors   of  UW   IWkpltAla  Mrrlnc  with  iIm 
wroai  'at  hooa*  and  abrowl,  and  of  the  gir> 
ilaoa  of  the  Tower  of  Leodoa,  tU  :  » 
1.  Oaaeral  and  medical  icalt'  at  hanM 
>•  G«B«ral  and  medical  tUdT  abroad 


Additional  ]iay  of  diaplalu'and  medical 
oflloen  at  tiome  and  abroad,  and  illow* 
ancM  to  pHndpal  medical  offiocnoa 
oextain  fbnlgB  tiatiom 


Dedoct  ameant  of  deductloae  to  which 
infantiy  ofBccn  on  fall  paj,  who  bold 
rtalf' appointments  are  llalilo 

Remalnt 
S.  Ganlaon  of  th*  Tower  of  London 

Tacal  ehanofarMafTaad  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, 1836.37 


P«y. 


ContiB||encaM« 


«.   d. 


8U«9 
38.784 


9    3 
5  10 


70,073  13    1 


7,8(7    7    6 


77,401    S    7 


Ml  IS    6 


76,479  10 
3,904  18 


80;M4    S    5 


51,600 


0 
0 


73,300    0    0 


ToCab. 


«.  d. 


33,089 
90.884 


9   3 

6  10 


75,300    0   0 


78,300    0   0 


73rW0    0    0 


143,373  13    1 


7,397    7    6 


130,701    9    7 


991  19    6 


149,779  10 
3,904  18 


133,684    8    6 


3.  Of  the  chargoof  the  allowaneeito  thcpetnclpal  ofllcen  of  thepnbUe  depaft- 
mania  nndcr  mentioned,  their  deputies,  cicrka.  and  continjcent  expennh  m  •— 

Ueneral  coounandinc  In  chief  and  hit  penonal  staff*,  inclndinff  their  allow- 

anon  liar  foratve  and  tn*ciUnc  ezpenMk,  Mcnrtaria^  aadataata,  dctka,  &c.       19383  10   0 
SecKCaiyHtt-war,  hi*  deputy,  clerks,  arc.  J         ...  97,60316    6 

Adjotant-KMieral,  hit  dwatj,  &c.  •  .  •  .        7,136  11    0 

Qnancr-mattvr-feneral.  his  deputy,  derta.  &c.  ...        6,976  13    6 

Jadfe-adTocate-neneral,  his  deputies,  derti,  Ac  >  4,369  14   0 

Charge  for  public  departments  .    •'■ 

4.  Of  the  charRo  of  Ow  Hoyal  Military  CollMe 
3.  Of  the  charna  of  the  lU^al  MiUloy  Aayltun  and  of  th*  HlbeniM  MUtaty 

School,  Til :  — 
1.  or  the  Royal  Milltin  Asylum  ...       10,693  13    9 

9.  or  the  Hibernian  MilHary  School  .        4,149    111 

Charxe  tar  the  Roial  MOltary  Asylnn  and  Uibenlan  MUltaiy  School 
^6.  Of  the  chatige  of  volunteer  oorpa 

Total  eMlmates  for  cfTertive  army  MrYlcM,  1836-37 

Deduct  charge  of  the  land  tecci  deftayod  tqr  th*  Eait  India  Company,  at  abova 

lUmaine  cbaifa  for  the  United  Kingiaia  and  the  eolonica 

II.  ESTIMATES  OP  NON-EFFECTIVE  SERVICES. 

1.  Of  th*  chargeof  allowaaeee  as  mrards  tat  dledngnlshed  aervlceiK  and  aO*wanc*s  to  oAeen  of 
garrisons  at  ham*  and  abroad,  holding  their  appointments  as  rewards  for  military  aerrlcc^  but  to 
—  ^        "  ■  nd  which  appointments  will  b*abeUahed 

services  wUl  be  granted  in  lieu  themf 


6. 
7 


which  nocAcient  militaiy  duty  attacnes,  and  which  appointments  will  b*  abeUahed  on  t< 
oecunlng,  when  rewards  tar  oMingnistMBd  services  wUl  be  granted  in  lieu  the; 
9.  Of  th*  charge  of  the  pay  of  geneial  ofBcera,  not  being  ctuonela  of  reidmenta 

3.  or  the  chaige  of  full  jiaj  for  reduced  and  retired  ollloen  of  hia  Mi^esty'a  fbrcH 

4.  Of  th*  charge  Ibr  half  pay  and  military  allowancca  to  mluoed  and  retired  oAoen 
or  the  charge  of  half  pay  and  reduced  allowances  to  officers  of  disbanded  fbedgn  cerpa,  of 

a  to  wounded  fonrign  officers,  and  of  allowances  to  the  widow*  and  children  of  d«0Macd 
officers 
Of  th*  charge  of  pensiona  to  be  paid  to  widows  of  offioen  of  th*  land  Airoes 
Of  th*  chatge  of  allowances  on  ih*  oompoaiionate  Uat,  of  allowancca  aa  of  hla  Mi^^atyli  rqyal 
bounty,  and  of  pcnslona,  gratuities,  and  allowances  to  officen  fbr  woumb 

8.  or  the  ehafgeoTChclsraandKilmalnham  Hospitals,  or  the  In-pensionew  of  these  esttblishmenta, 
or  the  out-poMtoncrs  oT  Chebea  Hoapital,  and  pensions  granted  to  dbcharged  psgru  soldlcrB 

9.  or  th*  chavMoT  allowanma,  compenaatlona.  and  croolnmenta  In  th*  nature  or  superannuation 
•V  retired  alwwaneoa,  to  pcnona  fbnnerly  belonging  to  public  dopaitnunta  in  the  UnHed 
Kingdom  ...... 


Total  titlmatsu  tn  non>«flkctlTe 

To  which  add  total  eHimatea  fiir  eflbetiv* 


1836-37 


Grand  total  of  estimates  Cor  eflceilv*  and  non-«mctlv*  ami 

And  deducting  chaijte  Cor  land  toeea  daftaycd  by  the  East  India  Company,  aa  bafcia 

There  rcmalna  grand  total  of  eartmatea  Cor  eflbctiT*  and  nfln<cfihctiTa 
United  Kiagoom  and  colonies  ... 


ferth* 


III.  ORDNANCE. 


BaHmal*  figr  ocdnanoe,  1836-37 

Tetal  eapenae  of  army  In  1836-87 


Grand  TMala. 


L. 


«.   d. 


133,684    8    3 


38.933    A    0 
17,993  14    9 


:  14344  13    8 
106,811    6    8 


4,1A1,M7  19    7 
691,133    9    6 


8,46QH34  17    9 


16311  13  4 

106,0li0    0    0 

71300    0    0 

366,000    0    0 


:  74.760   0   0 
148,990    0   0 

134300    0   0 

1337,030  16    1 

47.963  13    7 


9393378    3    0 
4,131387  19    7 


6373,166    9    7 
691.133    9    6 


A364/S3   0    9 


1,963349    0    0 


7,947,489    0    9 


Certain  descriptions  of  ofBcerS)  as  paymasters,  surgeons,  assistant- 
surgeons,  lieutenants,  quarter-masters,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  are 
entitled,  after  certain  periods  of  service,  to  additional  pay.  Privates 
enlisted  prior  to  the  24th  of  January,  1823,  are  entitled  to  Id.  per 
diem,  additional  pay,  after  seven  years'  service ;  and  all  persons  are 
entitled  to  2d.  per  diem,  additional  pay,  after  fourteen  years*  service. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  daily  pay  of  all  descriptions  of  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  omcers  and  men  -in  the  principal 
departments  of  the  service,  as  fixed  by  royal  warrant  of  the  1st  of 
April,  1834. 
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Annual  Rates  of  Pay  of  Officers. 


RaakofOBotr. 

Dnipaa 

Other 

RcgliuMtts 

BMukr 
ijBBiBin* 

Fhtt 
We«  IndU 

oeooBv 
Wwt  India 

r  If  Appointed  on  or  before  the 
CoIoneU     31st  March,  1634     -      - 
C  If  appointed  after  that  day  - 

£ 

1.100 
1.100 

£ 

1.000 
900 

£ 

600 
800 

£    9.    d, 

574  17    6 
MO    0    0 

£    »,    d. 

599    2    6 
500    0    0 

Daily  Rates  of  Pay  of  Officers. 


RankgrOOoar. 


Ouarotand 


year** 
at  the 


Lieutenant- Colonel  ..... 

Mi^or % 

Captain  -  -  -  -  -  -   ,-I 

Ditto,  haring  higher  rank  by  brevet    «      -       -       . 
Lieutenant       ..,----. 

Ditto,  after  7  years*  lenrice  aa  a  lieutenant ;  or  after  5 

such  tenrice,  if  the  oflScer  wai  present  as  a  subaltern 

battle  of  Waterloo 

Ditto,  after  5  years*  serrice  as  a  lieutenant,  if  the  officer  was 

present  as  a  subaltern  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  not  other- 
,  wise  -.--  -  ... 

Cornet        -  ,--.  .--.- 

Ensign  -  •  •-  ..... 

Paymaster        --•-.--. 
Ditto,  after  20  years*  serTlce  in  that  rank  on  fkill  pay 
Adjutant  •  -  -  -  .        .  . 

Surgeon  ....  .  _ 

Ditto,  alter  10  years'  serrice  on  ftUl  pay  in  the  anay,  in  any 

capacity  as  a  medical  officer  .  .  .  .        - 

Ditto,  after  90  years  .  .  -  .  . 

Ditto,  after  25  years  .  _  .  .  . 

Assistant  surgaon  ..... 

Ditto,  after  10  years*  serrice  on  flail  pay  In  the  army,  in  any 

capacity  as  a  medical  officer  •  •  -  - 

Veterinary  surgeon  .  ... 

Ditto,  after  3  years'  service  ^  in  the  army  in  any  capacity  C 
Ditto,  after  10         —  I-      as  a  medical  officer  on< 

Ditto. after  20  ~  3      AiH  P«7        -        -       -C      - 

Quarter-master  -  .  .  . 

Ditto,  after  10  years*  serrice  in  that  rank  on  flill  pay 
Ditto,  after  15  years'  ditto        .  .  .  .  . 


£  s.  d. 

1  3  0 

0  19  3 

0  14  7 


0    9    0 


0  10    0 
0    8    0 


0  15  0 

1  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  13  0 

0  15  0 

0  19  0 

1  2  0 
0    8  6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


11 
8 

10 
12 
15 
8 
10 
12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


Inflmtn  of 
tlMLine. 


£  :  4. 
0  17  0 
0  16 
Oil 
0  13 
0    6 


Staff  Coip*. 


0    7    6 


0    5  3 

0  15  0 

1  0  0 
0  8  6 
0  IS  0 


0  15 

0  19 

1  2 
0    7 


0  10    0 


0  6  6 
0  8  6 
0  10    0 


£  f.  d. 


0  16    8 
0    9    0 


0  10    0 


0  6  6 
0  8  6 
0  10    0 


Ratxs  of  Daily  Pay  of  Non-commissioned  Officers,  Trumpeters,  Drummers,  Pri- 
vates, and  Boys. 


BukaTNon 


Oflkcn*  &c* 


SerJeant-maJor  (regimental) 

Troop  serJeant.major  ... 

Seijeant-major  in  West  India  regiments  (regimental) 

(Company  serjeant-nu^or  in  West  India  regiments 

Quarter-master  seijeant  .  .  .^ 

Colour  Serjeant  ... 

Paymaster  serJeant  ... 

Ditto,  after  10  years*  service  as  such 

Regimental  orderly  room  clerk 

Ditto,  after  10  years*  service  as  such 

Schoolmaster-serjeant  -  .  . 

Armourer-serjeant  ... 

Saddler-serjeant         ...  • 

Hospital -Serjeant  ... 

Trumpet,  drum,  or  bugle  mi^or 

Serjeant  ... 

Corporal  •  ..... 

Private  or  farrier  ... 

IMvates,  1st  class  — Staff  corps 

Privates,  2d  class  —  staff  corps 

Privates,  3d  class  —  staff  corps 

Boys  until  they  attain  the  age  of  15  years 

Lads  in  staff  corps  under  the  age  of  18  jrears 

Trumpeter,  bugler,  drummer,  or  lifer 


Dranon 
Ouaraaand 
Drag<M>n*. 

InflmizTaf 
Ihalina. 

smrcorpi. 

f.     d. 

f.     d. 

«.    'd. 

3    6 

8    0 

3    0 

. 

3    6 

« 

2  10 

m                    m 

2    6 

3    0 

. 

2    4 

9    8 

1  10 

2    6 

2    8 

2    4 

S    2 

1  10 

S    8 

2    4 

2    2 

1  10 

2    2 

1  10 

9    2 

2    2 

1  10 

2    2 

1  10 

2    2 

1  10 

2    6 

J     7* 

1    4 

1    3 

1    0 

^ 

2    0 
I    6 

m                 m 

. 

1    3 

0  10 

m                  m 

0  10 

1  0 

1    7 

I  u 

1    3 
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Half  Pay.— Besides  their  pay  when  embodied,  and  on  sendee,  all 
classes  of  commissioned  officers,  who  have  served  certain  periods,  re- 
ceive, when  reduced,  or  off  duty,  certain  sums,  denominated  half  pay. 
A  few  officers,  and  others,  receive  what  are  called  military  allowances. 
The  rates  of  half  pay  are  of  two  [sorts,  denominated  new  and  old* 
All  officers  placed  upon  half  pay  during  the  late  war,  or  who  may 
have  been  reduced  upon  the  formation  of  a  peace  establishment,  and 
all  officers  compelled  for  the  public  convenience  to  retire  upon  half 
pay,  or  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  as  certified  by  the  medical  boards 
are  entitled  to  the  new  rate  of  half  pay. 


Table  exhibiting  the  New  and  Old ,  Rates  of  Half  Pay.»  (  Warrwid  22d  July,  1 830.) 


Ruk  oTCMBoCT. 

Cavalfy. 

JnCutij. 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

Bate. 

Rate. 

Bate. 

IMrdtem. 

pardloa. 

pardlcm. 

IMTdlMB. 

«.    d. 

«.     d. 

«.     d. 

«.      d. 

CoksMl 

18    6 

IS    0 

14    6 

18    0 

18    6 

10   0 

11    0 

8    6 

Major                   ... 

CsptaJn                   •             •             •                   -    ^                .'    1        I 

DfttSTr^ntry,  ire^mmtekatd*?  yem  «  a  Unitanant  In  ttaa  nRolv 

10    0 
7    6 
4    8 

8    0 
A    6 
3   0 

9    6 
7    0 
4    0 

4    6 

7    6 
A    0 
S    4 

TSS'jr^Sl^t^tS^S^il^^^r.^i^  ^^ 

A    t 
8    6 

'4  6 

'    b«ti«rfW««wtoo           ... 

t    6 
*4    0 

Cohmc             -                                 "             *                                "          " 

Sccodd  liMttflnam  and  «Bri(ii 

Adjvtaat.  if  not  amnlaloMd  w  Ueatwiant 

8   0 
4    0 

1  10 
4    0 

Balp  Pat  of  Medical  Offieen.  —  Such  Officers,  if  placed  on  Half  Pay  by  rtdvetian 
of  EUablishment,  are  allowed  the  following  Rates  of  Half  Pay. 


Bank  of  ndnotd  Madkal  Ofllotr. 


„ ^ariMinlUls 

DBpaty  Inipeetor  Rcneral  of  taotpltali 
AarivtBDt  Impaclar  of  heipitala 
Staff  mrg 


iteatiuiKean 


Ralaft  of  Half  Pa;  after  a  Berrlca  on  Full  Paj  of. 

85  bat 

SOtrat 

10  but 

Urn 

lOYcvt. 

under  30 

nud«S5 

under  80 

than  10 

Yean. 

Yeark 

Yean. 

Yean. 

Is.  :  d. 

per  diem. 

x:#.  d. 

pcrdicn. 
X.  9.  d. 

per  diem, 
t.  «.  d. 

per  dfcn. 
L.  a.d. 

1  10   0 

1    A    0 

10    0 

10   0 

0  17    0 

0  14    0 

0  10    6 

0   8   0 

0  17    0 

0  15    0 

0  IS    6 

n  10    0 
0     9    6 

0    7    6 

0  16    0 

0  14    0 

0  18    0 

0    7    0 

0  15    0 

0  IS    0 

0  11    0 

0     8    6 

0   6   0 

0    7    6 

0    7    0 

060     0     A0I04O 

MEDICAL  OFFicEas  placed  on  Half  Pay,  from  ^jj^^^^  ^^  Reduction,  are 

aUowed  the  following  Rates  of  Half  P^r. 


Rank  of  Betted  llodlealloakw. 


Deput?  IniTpccter  ffoierd  of  boepitals 
Aaiitant  Inapector  ef  heephalt 
Staff  tarnon 
R«limeaC8l  MrRaon 
Aaofatant  S»rgw>n 


Bates  ef  Half  Pay  after  a  Serrke  on  Fall  Pajof 

85  bat 

90bot    1    10  bat 

ten 

30  Yean. 

under  SO 

under  85 

under  80 

than  10 

Year*. 

Yean. 

Yeari. 

Yean. 

perdlim. 
L.  :  d. 

par  diem. 
L.  «.  d. 

perdian. 
X.  «.  d. 

per  diem, 
li.  fl.  d. 

per  diem. 
X.  a.d. 

^ 

10   0 

0  15    0 

0  18    0 

0  18    0 

0  14    0 

0  10    0 

0    8    0 

0   7    0 

0  16    0 

0  13    0 

0    9    6 

0    7    6 

0    6   6 

0  15    0 

0  18    0 

0    9    8 

0    6    6 

0   6   0 

• 

0  lA    0 

0  11    6 

0    8    0 

0    6    0 

0    5    6 

0    7    0 

0    6    0 

0    5    0 

0    4   0 

0    8    0 

The  number  of  officers  receiving  half  pay  in  18S6-37,  was  5,268 ;  and 
the  total  sum  awarded  to  them,  was  548,000^ ;  being  at  the  rate  of 
ICH/.  to  each.  The  military  allowances  during  the  same  year  were 
18,000/-,  divided  amongst  167  individuals. 

The  widows  of  deceased  officers  are  also  entitled  to  pensions ;  vary- 
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ing  from  90L  for  the  widow  of  a  colonel,  to  SOL  for  the  widow  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  During  the  year  1836-37»  no  fewer  than  3,083 
widows  received  such  pensions :  the  sum  voted  on  their  account  was 
148,990/.  —  (Army  Estimates  for  1836-37,  pp.  62,  63.) 

A  considerable  sum  (154,000/.  in  1836-37)  is  also  annually  voted  to 
enable  her  Majesty  to  make  compassionate  allowances  and  gratuities 
to  the  families  and  relatives  of  deceased  officers  in  distressed  circum- 
stances, and  to  officers  who  have  lost  an  eye,  or  sustained  other  serious 
and  permanent  injury  on  service. — (Estimates  for  1836-37,  p.  64-) 

Soldiers*  Pensions, — A  considerable  part  of  a  soldier's  remunera- 
tion has  been  made  to  depend  on  pensions  and  gratuities  given  for 
wounds  received  in  action,  length  of  service,  &c.  The  expediency  of 
this  arrangement  is  obvious.  Neither  the  pay  nor  the  habits  of  a 
soldier  are  such  as  to  afford  the  means  of  making  any  certain  provi- 
sion for  old  age ;  and,  though  they  were,  the  casualties  to  which  he 
is  exposed,  especially  during  war,  would  in  many  instances  effectually 
hinder  him  from  accomplishing  any  thing  of  the  sort.  But  it  would 
be  alike  degrading  to  the  profession,  and  injurious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  were  those  who  had  been  disabled  in  the  public 
service  to  be  thrown  as  paupers  on  the  parish;  or  that  deserving 
soldiers,  after  serving  for  fourteen  years,  or  upwards^  should  be 
turned  adrift  with  nothing  to  depend  upon.  To  obviate  the  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  pensions  and  gratuities  are  granted  under  certain  conditions, 
in  consideration  partly  of  wounds  or  disabilities  received  in  the  service, 
and  partly  of  length  of  service. 

The  first  general  regulation  as  to  pensions,  was  issued  in  1806.  A 
number  of  warrants,  bearing  uptfn  the  same  subject,  having  been 
issued  at  different  subsequent  periods,  a  general  warrant,  consolidat- 
ing and  amending  their  various  regulations,  was  issued  in  November, 
1829.  But  this  has  been  superseded  by  the  warrant  issued  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1833;  which  promulgated  an  entirely  new  scale  of 
pensions  and  gratuities.  But  in  it,  as  in  all  previous  warrants,  the 
right  of  the  soldier  to  be  pensioned  according  to  the  r^ulations  in 
force  when  he  enlisted  is  preserved. 

The  pensions  granted  under  this  warrant  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary,  according  to  circumstances.  Pensions  for  wounds  in  ac- 
tion differ,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  wound,  from  6cL  a  day  to 
a  private,  and-  Is*  to  a  sergeant,  to  2«.  to  a  private,  and  3«.  to  a  ser- 
geant ;  and  in  cases  of  extreme  suffering,  an  additional  grant  may  be 
made,  not  exceeding  6d.  a  day.  The  loss  of  sight,  from  causes  at- 
tributable to  the  service,  is  recompensed  by  a  pension  of  from  dd*  to 
l«.  a  day.  Men  unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  soldier,  and  dis- 
charged  after  twenty-one  years'  service  in  the  infantry,  and  twenty- 
four  years'  service  in  the  cavalry,  receive  a  permanent  pension 
varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  day  for  privates,  to  Is.  and  Is.  6d,  a  day  for 
sergeants.  Men  discharged,  after  the  above-mentioned  periods  of  ser- 
vice, as  unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  soldier,  and  who  are  at  the 
same  time  incapable,  by  injuries  contracted  in  the  service,  of  earning 
a  sufficient  livelihood,  receive,  in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  3^.  and 
sergeants  6d.  a  day.     Men  discharged  from  the  service,  and  unfit  to 
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earn  a  livelihood,  after  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years*  service, 
receive  permanent  pensions ;  privates,  of  6d,  and  Sd.,  and  sergeants, 
of  9d*  and  Is,  a  day.  Temporary  pensions  are  also  granted  to  per- 
sons, unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  soldier,  leaving  the  army 
under  seven  years'  service ;  and  to  those  leaving  it,  for  the  same 
cause,  above  seven  but  under  ten  years'  service,  and  so  on.  Soldiers 
of  good  character,  though  enlisted  for  indefinite  periods,  may,  at  their 
own  request,  be  discharged,  on  payment  of  certain  fixed  sums,  after 
certain  specified  terms  of  service :  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
discharge  in  the  infantry  after  fifteen,  and  in  the  cavalry  after  sixteen, 
years'  service.  Soldiers  obtaining  free  discharges  are  also  entitled,  if 
they  settle  in  any  of  the  colonies,  to  gratuities  varying  with  the 
length  and  description  of  their  service,  which  are  to  be  paid  on  their 
settlement  Gratuitous  and  honorary  medals  are,  also,  given  for  good 
conduct  and  meritorious  services. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  —  This  magnificent  establishment  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  disabled  and 
worn-out  soldiers.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  to 
whose  superintendence  the  various  regulations  as  to  the  granting  of 
pensions  in  the  army  is  committed  ;  and  who  admit  a  certain  number 
of  persons  into  the  establishment,  where  they  are  boarded  and  lodged. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  in  and  out  pensioners ;  soldiers  living 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  receiving  a  pension,  being  called  out- 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  and  those  who  reside  in  the  house 
being  called  in-pensioners.  The  number  of  the  latter  varies ;  but,  at 
present,  they  amount  to  539.  The  total  out-pensioners  upon  Chelsea 
Hospital,  in  1836-37,  amounted  to  79,500;  their  annual  expense  be- 
ing 1,359,463/.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  number  of  out- 
pensioners  upon  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1835-36  and  1836-37,  classified 
according  to  the  description  of  force  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
specifing  the  numbers  in  each  class,  and  the  daily  pensions  payable 
to  each:  — 


OuT-PcKsioNEMof  Chelsea  HospiUl.  —  {Armff  £stimate$for  1836-37,  p.  65.) 

Nnmban 
in  1835-36. 

Nombm  in  lft86-37.. 

Rate. 

For  one  Day. 

IUkuIm*. 

Oninaacc. 

Yvomanry. 

Total*. 

«.   d. 

L,  a.  d. 

S7 

« 

*                    m 

14 

36 

at  0   41  a  daj. 

0  14    3 

4,019 

«^A 

\.S6t 

3,RC7 

-0   5     ~ 

M  It    3 

» 

•                           m 

» 

S8 

-0   A|    — 

0  IS  10 

13,»59 

14,307 

1,035 

44 

15,386 

-0   6- 

384  IS    0 

SS 

. 

S5 

«5 

-0   61    — 

0  IS    64 

s,ass 

«,107 

77 

S,184 

-0    7- 

63  14    0 

SI 

19 

19 

-0    74    - 

0  11  104 

99 

. 

39 

39 

-0    8     — 

I    6     (f 

SI 

. 

SI 

VI 

-0    8*    _ 

0  14  104 

14,1  A9 

1«,70S 

1,131 

6 

1SA«0 

—  0    9     — 

519    0    0 

39 

.           . 

8S 

3« 

—  0    94    — 

1    5    4 

I,4«9 

1^46 

65 

1,511 

-0  10      _ 

6S  19    0 

ts 

. 

SS 

SS 

-  0  10)    — 

0  19    3 

34 

.            . 

33 

33 

-  0  11      — 

1  10    3 

43 

16 

S7 

43 

—  0  Hi    — 

-  0  111    - 

0    1  lit 

S 

8 

S 

19^17 

16.M6 

S,660 

1 

19,167 

—  I    0     — 

958    7    0 

SIA58 

18,&S7 

S,3S7 

«                                       M 

SI, 664 

Bccvwn  U.  and  S«.  a  dav,  in 
consequence  of  thdr  MinK 
totally  dkaMad,  or  of  harinir 
■crrad  more  than  SI  yean 
In  the  infantry,  or  S4  yean 
in  the  cavalry 

1.491    I    7 

1385 

1,159 

tn 

- 

1,381 

IBetvfcn  8«.  and  3«.  a  d«y 
Totautdag 

153  13  9 

«0.749 

69.138 
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A  royal  school  is  attached  to  Chelsea  Hospital ;  where  the  orphans 
and  other  children  of  soldiers  are  brought  up  and  educated. 

Militia.  —  This  term,  in  its  general  sense,  means  the  whole  body  of 
persons,  whether  stipendiary  or  not,  who  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the 
state.    But,  amongst  us,  its  meaning  is  restricted  to  the  county  forces 
selected  by  lot  from  the  inhabitants,  and  commanded  by  the  lords- 
lieutenant     The  standing  army  being,  as  already  stated,  an  object  of 
much  jealousy  with  many  persons ;  and  the  necessity  of  having  a 
force  provided,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquil- 
lity, but  to  oppose  an  enemy  in  the  case  of  invasion  ;  led  most  persons 
attached  to  popular  principles  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  a 
militia  for  a  standing  army.     This   favourite  plan  was  carried  into 
effect  in  1757.    By  the  act  then  passed  (18  Geo.  II.  c  SO.),  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  selected  by  baUot,  were 
to  serve  in  the  militia  for  three  years^  or  else  to  provide  substitutes. 
They  were  to  be  annually  called  out,  trained,  and  disciplined  for  a 
certain  number  of  days ;  and  were  to  be  officered  by  the  deputy  lien- 
tenants  and  principal  landholders.     They  were  not  compellable  to 
march  out  of  their  respective  counties,  except  in  case  of  invasion  or 
of  actual  rebellion ;  nor  were  they  in  any  case  compelled  to  march 
out  of  the  kingdom.    While  upon  duty,  they  were  subject  to  martial 
law ;  but  at  other  times  this  was  not  the  case.     Subsequent  acts  con- 
siderably altered  and  modified  this  system.     During  the  late  war,  the 
militia  was  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  might  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  so  that  it  differed  little  from  the  regular  army,  except 
that  it  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  that  it  was  recruited  by  ballot. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  militia,  called  localj  corresponding 
very  closely  to  the  militia  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  was  established 
in  every  county.     After  the  peace  of  1815,  the  militia  was  disem- 
bodied :  it  may,  however,  be  still  called  out  if  necessary,  but  that  is 
rarely  thought  to  be  the  case. 

The  popularity  that  attached  to  the  militia  at  its  first  formation  was 
but  short-lived  ;  and  it  soon  began  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  sort 
of  preparatory  school  for  the  regular  ^my,  than  as  good  for  any  thing 
else.  During  the  late  war,  the  militia  laws  inflicted  a  very  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  lower  classes.  The  persons  liable  to  the  ballot  were 
partly  rich  and  partly  poor ;  but  personal  service  was  not  essential, 
the  parties  chosen  being  at  liberty  either  to  provide  a  substitute,  or 
to  pay  certain  sums.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  militia  dege- 
nerated into  a  sort  of  capitation  tax  ;  with  this  oppressive  and  unjust 
peculiarity,  that  it  fell  with  as  much  severity  on  the  poor  as  on  the 
rich  ;  so  that,  while  it  only  imposed  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  latter, 
it  often  forced  the  poor  man  from  his  home,  and  compelled  him  to 
become  a  soldier.  In  consequence,  the  militia  became  exceedingly 
unpopular ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  hardship  and  injustice 
inseparable  from  it  would  be  again  submitted  to. 

VolufUeerSy  Yeomanry  *  —  In  addition  to  the  standing  army  and  the 
militia,  there  were  embodied,  during  the  late  war,  very  large  bodies 
of  volunteers,  consisting  partly  and  principally  of  voluntary  infantry 
(volunteers),  and  partly  of  voluntary  cavaliy,  or  yeomanry.  These 
were  called  out  each  year,  and  disciplined  for  three  weeks ;  and>  as 
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they  consisted  entirely  of  volunteers,  and  were  not  called  upon  to 
leave  their  homes,  or  to  quit  their  ordinary  employments,  except  for 
the  short  period  they  were  in  quarters,  the  duty  was  not  found  to 
entail  auy  serious  privation.  The  volunteers  were  disbanded  at  the 
peace ;  but  numerous  troops  of  yeomanry,  which  is  probably  the  best 
of  that  description  of  force,  are  still  kept  up. 

According  to  the  muster-rolls  in  the  early  part  of  1836,  the 
yeomanry  force  of  Great  Britain  consisted  of  S38  troops,  including 
1,155  officers  and  18,210  men.  The  total  cost  to  the  public  may  be 
estimated  at  about  100,000/.  a  year.  —  {ParL  Papery  No.  405.> 
Sess.  18S6.) 

We,  however,  are  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  a 
standing  army,  constituted  by  voluntary  enlistment,  is  decidedly  su« 
perior  to  any  other  description  of  force  that  can  be  employed,  either 
to  maintain  tranquillity  at  home,  or  to  carry  on  war  abroad.  The 
benefits  of  the  division  of  labour  are  as  conspicuous  in  this  as  in  any 
other  department.  To  be  a  good  soldier,  a  man  must  be  nothing  else. 
Militiamen  and  yeomanry,  called  only  for  short  periods  from  their 
ordinary  avocations,  never  acquire  those  habits  of  discipline,  and  of 
prompt  and  willing  obedience,  that  are  of  the  essence  of  a  soldier. 
They  are  more  than  half  citizens;  and,  being  actuated  by  all  the 
partialities  and  prejudices  of  the  district  or  sect  to  which  they  belong, 
they  always  act  under  a  bias,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  to  the 
strict  line  oF  their  duty.  A  regular  soldier  has  no  such  partialities^: 
he  does  what  he  is  ordered,  and  he  does  no  more.  The  fear  of  his 
being  employed  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  to  establish  arbitrary 
government,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  notice;  and  it  would  be 
childish  in  the  extreme,  to  deny  ourselves  the  great  and  signal  advan- 
tages derivable  from  a  standing  army  when  kept  within  due  bounds, 
from  any  ridiculous  apprehension  of  its  being  employed  to  overthrow 
that  liberty  and  security  of  which  it  is  the  best  support 

Police.  — Exclusive  of  troops,  militia,  and  yeomanry,  a  police  force 
is  kept  up  in  most  large  towns.  This  is  a  description  of  civil  force, 
maintained  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  the  prevention  of 
crime ;  the  organisation  and  efficiency  of  which  difiers  in  different 
places.  Its  expenses  are  usually  defrayed  by  a  rate  laid  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  or  place  where  it  is  established.  The  metropolitan 
police  was  newly  organised  a  few  years  ago ;  and  is  now  a  very  ef- 
fective force.  At  present  it  consists,  exclusive  of  commissioners, 
clerks,  &c.,  of  J  7  superintendents,  70  inspectors,  S42  sergeants,  and 
2,977  constables  or  privates.  The  total  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  new  police  amounted,  in  1835,  to  208,222/.  The  old  system  of 
watchmen  is,  however,  still  kept  up  within  what  is  technically  called 
the  city  of  London.  The  force  employed  in  it,  in  1835,  consisted  of 
453  ordinary  watchmen,  65  superintendent  watchmen,  91  patrolling 
watchmen;  and  47  beadles;  the  total  expense  being  43,863/.  A 
horse  patrol,  consisting  of  about  70  officers  and  men,  is  also  kept  on 
foot  for  the  security  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  — 
{Pari  Paper,  No.  323.,  Sess.  1836.) 

Police,  Ireland*  —  The  police  or  constabulary  force  of  Ireland  is 
armed,  and  has  more  of  a  military  than  of  a  civil  character.    Accord- 
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ing  to  recent  arrangements,  a  lord-lieutenant  is  appointed  to  each 
Irish  county,  through  whom  all  communications  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment are  made.  The  lords-lieutenant  are  assisted  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  an  indefinite  number  of  deputy  lieutenants.  All  these 
officers  act  gratuitously,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure.  The  con- 
stabulary force  amounted,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  (1836), 
to  4  inspectors  general,  10  magistrates,  214  chief  constables,  and  sub- 
inspectors,  1,232  constables,  and  6,233  sub-constables ;  making  a  total 
of  7)644  men,  maintained  at  an  expense  of  314,072/.  In  addition  to 
thb  permanent  force,  a  temporary  police  is  maintained,  under  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Galway,  Louth, 
Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Queen's,  Tipperary,  and  Wicklow,  consisting  of 
10  magistrates,  9  chief  constables,  109  constables,  and  492  sub-con- 
stables, in  all  620  men,  at  an  expense  of  31,825/.  The  whole  police, 
therefore,  amounts  to  8,264  men,  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
345,897/.  per  annum  ;  giving  an  average  of  41/.  per  annum  for  each 
man. — (ParLPaper^  No*  215.,  Sess.  1836.) 

According  to  the  new  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws 
relating  to  iSie  constabulary  force,  it  is  to  consist  of  an  inspector  ge- 
neral and  2  sub- inspectors  general,  resident  in  Dublin,  empowered  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  magistrates  in  all  counties  ;  an  inspector  for 
every  county,  except  Cork,  Galway,  and  Tipperary,  which  are  to  have 
2  each ;  the  like  number  of  sub-inspectors,  a  chief  constable,  two  head 
constables,  and  a  number  of  constables  and  sub-constables  (not  ex- 
ceeding 16  for  each  barony),  in  every  barony ;  and  also  a  chief  con- 
stable, two  head  constables,  and  a  number  of  constables  (not  exceeding 
100  in  each  case)  to  every  county  of  a  city  and  county  of  a  town, 
except  the  city  of  Dublin.  Under  this  act,  therefore,  the  whole 
ordinary  police  of  Ireland,  except  that  of  Dublin,  which  is  provided 
for  by  a  separate  act,  will  amount  to  6,400  men.  The  same  act  gives  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  power  to  appoint  an  extraordinary  number  of  police 
officers  in  places  declared  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  or  where  the 
magistrates  state  such  addition  to  be  necessary.  The  entire  force  is 
to  be  under  the  special  control  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  em- 
powered to  make  regulations  for  its  direction ;  and  all  its  members 
are  appointed  by  him,  and  are  removable  at  his  pleasure. 

Sect.  II.    Navy, 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  has  long  been  her  pride  and  best  bulwark. 
The  sea  service  has  always  been  popular.  No  one  fears  that  the 
sailors  in  the  pay  of  the  state  will  ever  be  employed  to  subvert  the 
national  liberties ;  and,  not  being  engaged  in  the  preservation  of 
internal  peace  and  good  order,  they  escape  all  that  suspicion  and  un- 
popularity that  sometimes  attach  to  the  military :-  they  are,  in  fact, 
formidable  only  to  our  enemies ;  and  our  exemption  for  so  long  a 
period  from  hostile  aggresion,  though  partly  ascribable  to  our  insular 
situation,  is  mainly  a  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  our  navy. 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  an  address  to  Queen  Anne,  in  1707,  laid 
it  down  as  "  a.  most  undoubted  maxim,  that  the  honour,  security, 
and  wealth  of  this  kingdom  does  depend  upon  the  protection  and 
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encouragement  of  trade,  and  the  improving  and  right  encouraging  ita 
naval  strength  *  •  •  therefore,  we  do  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
beseech  your  Majesty,  that  the  sea  affairs  may  always  be  your  first 
and  most  peculiar  care."  And  there  cannot  be  a  question  that,  in 
this  instance,  the  Lords  gave  utterance  to  what  were  then,  and  have 
ever  since  been,  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 

Progrea  of  the  Navy,  —  Notwithstanding  the  vast  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  last  and  present  centuries,  the  navy  did  not  be- 
come formidable  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Previously  to  her  reign, 
or  that  of  her  father,  our  sovereigns  had  but  few  ships :  when  they 
wished  to  transport  an  army  to  France,  or  to  undertake  any  consider- 
able naval  enterprise,  it  was  usually  effected  by  requisitions  of  ships 
and  seamen  from  the  different  seaport  towns,  which  were  dismissed 
as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  their  service  was  over.  The  naval  force 
collected  to  oppose  the  Armada  consisted  of  176  ships,  and  about 
15,000  men  ;  being  a  larger  armament  than  had  ever  been  previously 
brought  together  under  any  English  commander.  But  of  this  fleet, 
only  about  40  ships  and  6,000  men  belonged  to  the  royal  navy ;  the 
rest  consisting  of  ships  and  men  furnished  by  London,  Bristol,  Yar- 
mouth, the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  At  the  end  of  this  long  and  prosper- 
ous reign  the  navy  consisted  of  42  ships,  of  different  sizes,  of  the 
estimated  burthen  of  17,000  tons,  and  carrying  8^340  men. 

During  the  pacific  reign  of  James  1.  the  navy,  though  not  ne- 
glected, was  not  materially  enlarged.  Charles  1.  added,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  several  ships  to  the  navy ;  but  in  1648  Prince 
Rupert  carried  off  26  ships,  none  of  which  ever  returned  to  England. 
So  reduced,  indeed,  was  the  navy  at  the  commencement  of  Crom- 
well's government,  that  he  had  only  14  ships  of  war  of  two  decks, 
some  of  them  carrying  only  40  guns.  But  his  vigorous  and  able  ad- 
ministration speedily  raised  the  navy  to  a  magnitude  and  power 
formerly  unknown ;  and,  under  the  command  of  Blake,  it  became 
not  merely  equal,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  then  the  greatest 
maritime  power  of  Europe.  When  greatest,  Cromwell's  navy  con- 
sisted of  about  150  sail,  of  which  more  than  50  had  two  decks.  The 
seamen  employed  exceeded  20,000.  Cromwell  divided  the  navy  into 
rates  and  classes,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  at  present. 

James  11.,  when  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  when  king,  ptud 
much  attention  to  the  navy  and  to  naval  affairs ;  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  some  desperate  engagements  with  the  Dutch.  At 
his  abdication  the  navy  amounted  to  173  sail,  measuring  101,892 
tons,  and  having  on  board  6,930  guns,  and  42,000  seamen. 

The  famous  battle  off  Cape  la  Hogue,  in  1692,  gave  the  British 
navy  an  ascendancy  over  that  of  France  which  it  has  ever  since  pre- 
served. It  was,  besides,  materially  increased  during  the  reign  of 
William  111.,  being  continued  nearly  on  the  footing  on  which  he  left 
it  during  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  1.  In  the  wars  of  1744  and 
1755,  our  naval  enterprises  were  crowned  with  the  most  signal  suc- 
cess. In  1760,  at  the  demise  of  George  11.,  the  navy  consisted  of 
412 ships,  measuring  321,104  tons;  the  men  voted  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice  that  year  being  51,645    seamen,  and    18,3i5    marines.     The 
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total  sam  voted  on  account  of  the  navy  during  the  same  year  -was 

5,611,508/. 

The  progress  of  the  navy  since  1760  is  familiar  to  every  one.  It 
Is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  though  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  seemed  to  have  an  ascendancy  during  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  the  victories  of  Rodney  restored  our  previous  superiority. 
The  nature  of  the  struggle  with  revolutionary  France,  the  bitterness 
with  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  fleets  required  not  merely  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  shores,  but  for  that  of  our  mercantile 
shipping,  and  of  our  numerous  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
led  to  an  immense  increase  of  our  naval  force ;  and  while  our  navy 
was  thus  progressively  augmented,  the  decisive  victories  of  the  first 
of  June,  1794-,  and  of  St  Vincent,  Camperdown,  the  Nile,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Trafalgar,  almost  destroyed  every  fleet  that  could  be  op- 
posed to  it,  leaving  us  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  ocean. 

Rating  of  Ships.  —  It  is  of  very  considerable  importance,  in  order 
to  insure  union  in  the  movements  of  a  fleet,  and  to  facilitate  their  fitting 
out  and  repair,  that  ships  of  the  same  rate  or  class  should  not  differ 
materially  in  size  or  build  from  each  other :  this,  however,  has  been 
too  little  attended  to.  Sir  John  Barrow  mentions,  in  proof  of  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  the  improper  rating  of  ships,  that  when 
Lord  Nelson  was  off"  Cadiz  with  17  or  18  sail  of  the  line,  he  had  no 
fewer  than  seven  different  classes  of  74-gun  ships,  each  requiring 
different  sized  masts,  sails,  &c. ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  one  of  these 
being  disabled,  the  others  could  not  supply  her  with  stores  suitable 
to  her  wants  I     (^SupplemetU  to  Encyc,  Brit,  vol.  vi.  p.  31.) 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  a  new  classiflcation  of  shipping 
was  introduced  in  1816 ;  and  it  is  now  ordered  that  the  Navy  shall 
be  rated  as  follows :  — 


Famik  Rate.  — 'Shtpi  whoM  ootn]ilciiMnt4v«  mdcr  600, 

and  not  Ins  than  4(KI> 
Fijtk  Rate.  —  Ships  whose  oomidcinails  ■■:«  under  400, 

■nd  not  leu  than  ftSO. 
Sixth  Rate.  —  Shiptt  under  950. 
Sloops  snd  boinb-TCMds ;  all  sach  w  ase  camnMPadad  bgr 

oommanden. 
All  other  smaller  vsaiels*  sach  as  an  ctnniBandcd  by 
Ilcacenants  or  liJtrk*  offlecn.** 


1.  Rated  ihins,  tIk.  :  — 

Firei  rA.  —  All  thrve-deckod  shim. 

Second  Rate. -"One  of  his  Mi^estrs  yachts,  and  all  two- 
decked  ships,  whoee  war  cofn|demenu  consist  of  700 
men  and  upwards. 

TMrd  Rale.  — Hi*  MaJcstVs  other  jachts,  and  ail  such      2. 
yachts  as  may  liesr  the  flag  or  pendant  of  an  admiral 
or  captain  superintending  one  of  his  Mi^ty's  dork>      3< 

?ards;  and  all  ships  whone  complements  are  under 
00,  and  not  less  than  COO. 

Ships  of  the  1st  rate  carry  100  guns  and  upwards;  those  of  the 
2d  rate,  80  and  upwards ;  the  3d  rate,  from  70  to  80 ;  the  4th  rate, 
from  50  to  70 ;  the  5th  rate,  from  36  to  50 ;  and  the  6th  rate,  from 
24  to  36. 

Subjoined  is  an  Account  of  the  Ships  in*  Commission  and  in  ordinary  in  I79S, 
1815,  and  1835. 
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*  This  table,  and  several  of  those  that  follow,  are  extracted  from  the  Navy  Litt, 
published  by  authority.  Tliis  list  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  important 
information ;  and  is,  in  all  respects,  as  superior  as  can  well  be  imagined  to  the  Army 
List.  The  latter  contains  little  or  nothing  save  an  account  of  the  general  and  field 
officers,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  different  regiments. 
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Navy  of  Great  Britain  in  1885. 


lit  Rate. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Ath. 

6th. 

Small 
VaMcIs. 

Shlp«  In  commiMlon 

1 
14 

3 
16 

& 
50 

8 
14 

6 
75 

13 

IS 

136 

89 

Toul  ahiiw 

15 

19 

55 

n 

81 

26 

«S5 

'SuMBEu,  of  Seamen  and  Marines,  and  Sums  voted  on  account  of  the  Naval  Service 
in  1792,  1815,  and  1835. 


V 


1798 
1815 
1835 


Mm. 


{ 


70,1)00  for  .1  month* 
90^tUfar  10  months 
26,500 


} 


SoflM. 


L. 
1,985.488 

17.038,700 

4.845.783 


N.  B. — These  sun^s  include  the  non-effective  as  well  as  the  effective  services.     The 
expenses  of  the  navy,  in  1792,  really  amounted  to  2,561,1 92iL  ;  for,  besides  the  sums 
-voted,  444,710/.  was  added  to  the  navy  debt,  and  an  armament,  not  included  in  the 
above,  cost  131,000/. 

Account  of  the  various  Items  voted  on  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  Year  1635*36. 


Dcacrlpticn  of  Items. 


WefM  to  wMBcn  and  mvinct,  to  ocdlnarT  and  jard  craft 
Victuals  ft«  ditto  ditto  ditto  .  .  . 

Admiralty  OAoc  ..... 

Navy  Pay  fMBcc  ..... 

Scientific  branch  ..... 

His  M duty's  establishments  at  home         .  .  .  . 

His  Majesty's  esiabUahments  abRNui  ... 

W«|^  to  uiificen,  &c.,  employed  in  his  Ms.yesty't  establishments  at  homa 
Wsifcs  to  artificers.  &Cm  empioyed  in  his  Majestv's  tntaltlithments  abrotd 
Nsval  store*.  Ace,  tot  the  bulIdmK  and  repai  r  of  shi|«.  docks,  vharft,  &c. 
New  works  and  improvements  in  the  yanit,  &c. 

Medicines  and  medical  stores  .... 

Misceiianeoas  serrlces       ..... 


Amount. 


Half  pay  to  oflioers  of  the  navy  and  royal  marines 
Mdlbtry  pensions  and  allowances 
Civil  penaions  and  allowances 


Total  for  the  cfltetive  sendee 


Total  fbr  the  naval  scrrioe 


For  ikt  Servkt  tff  etktr  Departmmttt  qf  Gottrnmettl. 
Amy  and  ordnance  departments  (conveyance  of  troops,  &c} 
Home  department  (convict  aenioe)  .... 


£.. 

!»38,0A4 

339p<85 

108,844 

88,183 

84,590 

118/>47 

88,661 

950,'il8 

85,765 

317,885 

106.868 

19,518 

86.548 


8.416.300 


819,103 
588,695 
819,685 


3.977.783 


169.450 
g8,V50 


Grand  Total 


4,845,783 


{Navif  Ettimatesjor  1836-37.,  p.  2.) 

Cost  of  Building  and  Repairing  Ships. — The  expense  of  building 
and  fitting  out  ships  of  war  differs  widely  at  different  periods :  it  de- 
pends partly  on  the  mode  in  which  they  are  built,  rigged,  &c.,  and 
partly  on  the  price  of  timber,  iron,  canvass,  cordage,  &c.,  at  the  time. 
The  following  statement  is  believed  to  be  nearly  accurate,  in  so  far 
as  respects  the  quantities  of  timber,  canvass,  and  cordage,  required 
for  different  classes  of  ships  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  now  stated,  little  or 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  estimate  of  their  aggregate  expense. 

Tablb  showing  the  I<oads  of  Timber,  Yards  of  Canvass,  Fathoms  of  Rope,  required 
for  each  Rate  of  Ships  of  War,  with  the  Expense  of  their  Hull,  Mast,  Yards, 
Rigging,  &c. 


Nomber  of  Guns. 

Tonnai^. 

LoMls  of  Timber. 

Vards  of  Canvass. 

Pathomsof  Rope. 

Expense  of  Hull, 
.blasts.  Yards.  &c 

180 

8.608 

5,880 

80,101 

30,850 

100,394 

80 

8,879 

4e'$39 

80,791 

38.400 

71,788 

74 

1,741 

3/00 

17.434 

S'*iS 

64,078 

58 

1.468 

8,378 

l^'Sll 

88,700 

41.356 

46 

1,063 

i^n 

18,373 

90.788 

81.316 

8S 

%0 

9rj 

8,118 

19,031 

17,180 

Cervatta    18 

456 

684 

H*5 

J'-'^XJ 

13,037 

Brlic      .    18 

S68 

471 

6,394 

10,709 

lai88 

""*           10 

835 

337 

*^ 

7,335 

6,781 

ncnOoocT    -^~ 

183 

850 

4,510 

• 

4,975 

<  utter         ~ 

161 

186 

4,789 

■           • 

4.502 
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The  wear  and  tear  of  ships  in  the  navy  when  afloat,  and  especially 
during  war,  is  necessarily  very  great,  but,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
and  destructive  ravages  of  the  dry  rot  in  timber,  the  waste  of  ships, 
even  when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  has  sometimes  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary :  in  fact,  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  hulls  of  new 
ships  have  been  found  so  much  affected  with  this  disease,  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  give  them  a  thorough  repair,  or  almost  to  rebuild 
them,  before  they  were  in  a  state  to  go  to  sea  I  Many  plans  and 
precautions  have  been  suggested  for  obviating  the  influence  of  this 
*' timber  plague;"  but  their  success,  though  considerable,  has  been 
far  from  complete.  Recently,  however,  Mr.  Kyan  has  discovered  a 
process  for  preparing  timber,  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
most  skilful  judges,  and  a  pretty  considerable  experience,  would  seenoi 
to  prove  is  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  dry  rot  Should  such  be 
the  case,  the  advantage  will  be  very  great,  not  merely  in  the  saving 
of  expense  in  the  repair  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  of  our  mercantile 
navy,  but  in  rendering  ships  more  eflicient,  and  in  preventing  the 
destruction  of  much  valuable  timber.  Subjoined  is  an  account,  de- 
duced from  the  navy  estimates,  of  the  cost  of  building  new  ships,  and 
of  the  expense  of  the  repair  and  of  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  from  1800  to  1819,  both  inclusive. 

EnxMATKD  Chaige  for  the  Building,  Repair,  and  Wear  and  Tear  of  Ships,  from 

1810  to  1820. 


Ymt. 

BulUUnK. 

Rcpaln. 

0rdin«7  W««r  and 
T«ar. 

Total  cMh  Yaw. 

1800 

1801  : 

1808 
1803    1 
1804 

iwa 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1818 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816    • 

1817 

1818 

1819 

TolaU 

L. 

399,170 

506.290 

840A50 

42i,860 

4{>(i,Kl0 

641,V90 

1,677,440 

lr)«H,970 

1,.5643«4 

.•1,503,7« 

\fl',Z.lM 

1,304,019 

1,138.501 

1A>H  4,778 

907,038 

680,089 

615,849 

569,033 

664.S40 

763,6M) 

L. 
930,960 
933.640 
319.970 
376.790 
4S3/.00 
833,970 
83K,040 
517.779 
689.051 
67S,«67 
655<,(»79  i 
546,958 
4  4T,!»95 
61V.<)I6 
774.6« 
1,006,768 
9^,088 
570,V44 
S70,7.W 
381,810 

L. 
987,549 
887,840 
858,010 

8W.360 
198,340 
8I6.7W 
8.54,750 
871,805 
870,9W 
3.54.814 
358,684 

875,316 
AJHM% 
430.671 
468,848 
53.S,589 
364.685 
310.000 
810,000 

L. 

847,679 

967,770 

918,360 

1,05.5,1)10 

1,698,0M) 
8,170,830 
8^IH,5:>4 
8^84,187 
8.537,810 
8/)84,497 
8.854  AJ7 
I,M6I,8I5 
3,030.806 
8.118.331 
9,149,tKi3 
8,11104)80 
1^503,9(19 
1,544.900 
1,455.430 

18.781,551 

11.037,188                          6,4t%,598              1 

36,171,331 

Government  of  the  Navy.  —  The  general  direction  and  control  of 
all  affairs  connected  with  the  navy  is  intrusted,  under  his  Majesty, 
to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  to  the  commissioners  for  discharging 
the  functions  of  that  officer.  The  duties  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
were  formerly  judicial  as  well  as  administrative ;  he  having  not 
merely  to  govern  the  navy,  but  to  preside  over  a  court  for  adjudging 
all  nautical  cases,  and  for  taking  cognisance  of  all  offences  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  But  the  judicial  are  now  separated  from  the  other 
duties  of  this  high  functionary,  being  devolved  upon  the  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court.  — (See  anik,  p.  331.) 

From  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  period  during  which  his  present  Majesty, 
when  Duke  of  Clarence,  held  the  office,  the  duties  of  the  Lord  High 
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Admiral  have  been  discharged  by  commiflBionen.  These  have  con- 
sisted generally  of  a  first  lord,  and  of  four  or  six  junior  lords.  Ci- 
vilians may  be  appointed  to  these  offices ;  but  at  least  two  of  the 
lords  are  Always  professional  men.  But,  though  assisted  by  junior 
lords,  practically,  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  board  is  vested 
in  the  first  lord.  We  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  this  is  the 
best  arrangement  It  gives  that  efficiency  and  consistency  to  the 
orders  of  the  board  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  possess  were 
the  authority  of  the  different  lords  equal ;  and  it  also  produces  a 
greater  responsibility^  and  attention  to  his  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
first  lord.  The  powers  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  are  very 
extensive  and  important.  By  their  orders  all  ships  are  built,  re* 
paired,  fitted  for  sea,  or  laid  up  in  ordinary,  broken  up,  or  sold ;  put 
in  commission,  or  out  of  commission  ;  armed,  stored,  and  provisioned ; 
employed  on  the  home  or  on  foreign  stations.  AH  appointments,  or 
removals  of  commission  and  warrant  officers,  are  made  by  them ;  and 
all  instructions  issued  for  the  guidance  of  their  commanders ;  all  promo* 
tions  in  the  several  ranks  emanates  from  them ;  all  honours  bestowed 
for  and  without  services,  and  all  pensions,  gratuities,  and  superannua- 
tions for  wounds,  infirmities,  and  long  services,  are  granted  on  their 
recommendation.  All  returns  from  the  Fleet  are  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  discipline  and  good  order 
of  every  ship.  All  orders  for  the  payment  of  naval  monies  are  issued  by 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  annual  estimate  of 
the  expenses  of  the  navy,  prepared  by  them,  is  laid  before  Parliament 
for  its  sanction.  AH  new  inventions  and  experiments  are  submitted 
to  them  before  being  introduced  into  the  service ;  all  draughts  of 
ships  must  have  their  approval ;  all  repairs,  alterations,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  dock  yards,  and  all  new  buildings,  of  every  description, 
must  be  decided  upon  by  them  before  they  are  undertaken.  (^Supp. 
to  Ency*  Sritannica,  art.  Navy.) 

There  are  three  gradations  of  admirals,  viz.,  admirals,  vice-admiralsy 
and  rear-admirals ;  and  each  of  these  dignities  consists  of  three  di- 
visions, distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  flags.  Thus,  there  are 
admirals  of  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue  squadrons,  bearing  their 
respective  flags  at  the  main- top-gallant  mast-head ;  vice-admirals  of 
the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue  squadrons,  bearing  their  respective 
flags  at  the  fore-top-gallant  mast-head ;  and  rear-admirals  of  the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  blue  squadrons,  bearing  their  respective  flags  at 
the  mizen-top-gallant  mast-head.  All  admirals,  whatever  be  their 
rank,  take  the  common  title  oi  flag  officers* 

Admirals  rank  with  generals  in  the  army,  vice-admirals  with  lieu- 
tenant-generals, and  rear-admirals  with  major-generals.  The  command 
of  each  ship  is  intrusted  to  a  captain,  or  to  a  commander^  who  has 
under  him  a  certain  number  of  lieutenants,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  ship,  with  a  master,  purser,  midshipmen,  gunners,  &c.  A  captain 
of  three  years  standing  ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  a 
captain  of  less  than  three  years  standing  with  a  lieutenant-colonel ; 
a  commander  ranks  with  a  major,  and  a  lieutenant  with  a  captain. 
The  captain  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  efliciency  of  the 
crew>  and  the  good  order  of  the  ship.    Notwithstanding  he  b  fur* 
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nished  with  minute  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  every  particular, 
much  must  always  necessarily  depend  on  his  conduct  and  character. 
He  has  power  to  order  punishment  to  be  inflicted ;  but  it  must  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  and  ship's  company.  An  ac- 
count, stating  all  the  circumstances,  must  also  be  entered  in  the  ship  s 
log,  an  abstract  of  which  is  forwarded  each  quarter  to  the  Admiralty. 
This  regulation  has  tended  to  repress  hasty  and  inconsiderate  pun- 
ishment ;  and  has  done  much  to  improve  the  conduct  of  the  officers, 
as  well  as  to  promote  the  proper  discipline  of  the  navy. 

Appointment  of  Officers,  —  Young  gentlemen  enter  the  service  as 
volunteers  of  the  1st  class;  and  every  officer,  commissioning  a  ship, 
is  allowed  to  make  one  fresh  entry.  A  volunteer  must  remain  two 
complete  years  in  that  capacity,  and  attain  the  age  of  fourteen,  before 
he  can  be  rated  a  midshipman ;  when  he  has  completed  six  years 
service,  and  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  may  be  examined  in 
seamanship,  and  also  in  navigation,  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and 
should  he  pass  such  examinations,  he  is  eligible  to  hold  a  warrant  as 
^late,  if  his  conduct  be  satisfactory  to  his  captain. 

Young  gentlemen  were  formerly  allowed  to  enter  the  service  by 
becoming  students  at  the  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  but  that 
establishment  was  abolished  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1835. 

No  person  can  receive  a  commission  as  lieutenant  unless  he  have 
passed  both  the  above  examinations ;  but  having  done  so,  he  is  eligible 
for  promotion  to  that  rank.  A  lieutenant  is  not  eligible  for  a  com- 
mander's commission  till  he  have  served  two  years  at  sea  in  a  ship  of 
war  as  lieutenant ;  nor  is  a  commander  eligible  for  a  captain's  com- 
mission till  he  have  served  one  complete  year  at  sea  in  a  ship  of  war 
as  commander. 

In  1830  a  temporary  restriction  was  placed  on  promotions  by  a 
minute  of  the  Admiralty  Board.  This  limited  the  promotion  of 
officers  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  all  below  that  rank,  to  filling  up 
one  in  three  vacancies  on  the  list,  with  the  exceptions,  viz.,  1st,  of 
death  vacancies  on  foreign  stations,  which  the  commanders-in-chief 
have  authority  to  fill  up;  2d,  the  reservation  to  the  Admiralty  of 
power  to  pfomote  for  special  or  brilliant  services ;  3d,  of  the  occasion 
of  a  commander-in-chief  striking  his  flag ;  and  4th,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Customs  for  services  in  the  coast  guard. 

Captains  and  admirals  are  promoted  by  seniority,  on  what  is  termed 
a  <*flag  promotion"  taking  place;  but  a  captain  must  have  served 
as  under,  in  command  of  a  rated  ship,  before  he  can  obtain  his  flag ; 
viz., 

In  war  -  •  -  -  4  years. 
In  war  and  peace  combined  -  .  5  _ 
In  peace         -  .  .  -     b       

All  other  classes  of  officers  are  promoted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty. 

Enrolment  of  seamen.  —  Any  person  may  enter  the  navy  as  a 
common  seaman,  on  application  to  the  commanding  officer  of  any  of 
her  Majesty's  ships  in  commission,  provided  he  be  approved  by  the 
examining  sui^eon,  and  have  not  previously  been  "  discharo^pd  ^r  m 
the  service  with  dbgrace." 
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Persons  who  have  never  been  at  sea  are  rated  as  landsmen,  and 
seafaring  men  are  rated  as  ^< ordinary"  or  "able"  seamen,  besides 
numerous  gradations  of  petty  officers  to  which  they  are  rated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Seamen  are  also  obtained  for  the  navy  at  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  or  on  any  other  emergency,  by  the  practice  of  impressment  The 
antiquity  and  legality  of  this  practice  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  very 
great  and  serious  doubts  have  been,  and  may  be,  entertained  as  to  its 
expediency.  *  Foreigners  are  the  only  persons  exempted  at  common 
Jaw  from  impressment ;  but  exemptions  have  been  created  by  acts  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  various  classes,  as  landsmen,  apprentices, 
foreigners,  seamen  employed  in  the  fisheries,  watermen  in  the  service 
of  fire  insurance  companies,  &c. 

Marines* — Privates  are  received  into  the  marine  corps  from  18  to 
25  years  of  age,  provided  they  be  5  feet  7  J  inches  high,  and  approved 
on  examination  by  the  surgeon. 

Discipline  of  the  Navy, — The  rules  and  provisions  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  discipline  and  good^order  in  the  navy,  are  embodied  in  an 
act  of  the  22  Geo.  II.,  explained  and  amended  by  an  act  of  the 
19  Geo.  III.  These  acts  form  what  may  be  called  the  martial  law  of 
the  navy ;  and  to  them  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of 
the  penalties  imposed  on  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty,  &c. 

Payy  8f€.y  of  officers  and  men. — Full  pay  differs  not  only  according 
to  the  department  of  the  service  to  which  officers  and  men  are  at- 
tached, but  also,  in  some  instances,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  ship 
on  board  which  they  are  serving.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
number  and  nett  sea-pay  of  the  commissioned,  warrant,  petty,  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  of  every  description  of  seamen  and 
marines  on  board  each  class  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  when  on  the  full 
war  establishment.     (See  Table  on  pages  4*56,  457-) 

Pay  of  Flag  Officers^  Surgeons^  Sfc,-^ 


Adminl  of  Uw  PImC 

Admiral 

Vic*  Adminl 

Bear  Admiral,  or  eomniodor*  of  the  fint  dui 

Captain  of  Um  Fleet 


X.  «.   d. 


'.} 


4    0    0^     5«^ 
3    0    0^    vlthl 


poy  per  dlciUf  beddM  vhlsb  tntij  eotn* 
iaiMMr-tn<chlcr  inaU  receive  •  flulher  warn, 


per  diem,  while  hi*  fl«|(  diall  be  flTfaic 
Ithln  the  limiti  of  hie  statloB. 


la  flag  thlpe  ell  [the  Uentenaata  (Inclndhig  one  atn'ae  fla<  Ucnlcnaat)  are  allowed  M.  per  dicm  In  additloB  to  their 


Ph]rilciaa  of  the  fleet  oTI^  than  three  ,ean'  wrriee  aa  nich 

Phjtician  of  the  fleet  of  man  than  three,  and  Iom  than  ten  71 

Phjucian  of  the  fltct  of  more  than  ten  jeer**  acrvice 

Matter  of  the  flei<t 

Secretary  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet 

Becretary  to  ap  admiral,  command«r-hi-chief 

Serretarj  %o  a  Hce  or  rear  admiral,  oommander-ln<chlef 

Samtary  to  a  junior  flan  officer  or  commodore 

Tvo  clerk*  to  Mcrtiarie*  of  cammandera-ln-chief,  each 

One  derk  to  tecretaxic*  of  junior  flaff  offlecn  or  commodora 

Admiral'*  oeuvain 

AdmiraTt  ttewaid 

Admiral**  cook 

Admirall*  demertlM 


tco 


} 


A.  9, 

1    1 

1  a 

8    t 

15    7 

38    7 

80  13 

23    0 

11  10 

4  14 

3  IS 

t  11 


1  14    0        . 


shall  be  paid  In  all  ratae  aceordbig  to  thcfa-  iencth  of  larviee  inclndhig  not  man  than  thi«*  jean'  tiaM  ■■  n 

Aikiatant  Surgeon,  or  Honrttal  Mate)«  -rix.  — 

Per  diem.  P«r  dkra. 

L.  t.  d.  *                           L.  ».  d, 

flmgeem  of  lc9i  than  lU  rear**  aerrlcv       -           -  0  10    0  Surgeon*  of  mere  than  twenty  mn'terrlee           .  0  IS   0 

Sargoon*  af  men  than  *Lk  and  let*  than  ten  ycanr  SurgMm*  of  hoapltat  *hlp*  .of  whatever  la«glh  of    ^    ^    _ 

■OTTke  -  •  0  11  0  aerTioe  •  0  18  0 
SuiiVBone  of  more  than  ten  and  lea*  than  twenty 

yean'  aervioe  .  0  14    0 


*  For  remarks  on  tbe  policy  of  impressment,  and  the  propriety  of  its  abolition, 
see  tbe  note  on  Impressment  in  M'CuUoch's  edition  of  the  Ifealth  of  Nation$, 
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Hcdfpay  ofoffiart,  —  This  is  as  follows ;  — 

Rates  of  Half  Pay  for  the  Navy  and  Marines. 


rUg  qffUen. 
Admiral*  of  UMPtott 

Admirals         •  •  '  *  * 

ViccAdminb 
RcurAdmiraU  -  - 

Coftaitu. 
To  each  of  the  fint  100  as  ther  stand  on  Ox 

general  Ilit  of  oAcen  In  icnlontj 
To  each  oftbe  next  150  •  •  • 

Tothamt  .  .  .  • 

Commiandfn. 
To  each  of  the  flnt  150  on  the  Uat 
To  the  remainder  •  • 

To  each  of  the  fint  300  on  the  Uat 

Toeachof  the  next  700  •  -  - 

To  the  remainder  •  • 

Itftya/  Marimtt. 
Colonela  •  •  * 

Lieutenant  Colondf  .  .  . 

Majon  -  .  .  . 

Captainf  •  .  .  - 

First  Lieotenanta  of  tevcn  year*'  atandinff 
Therea  -  -  -  - 

Second  Lteutenanti  _  .  . 

Maatert. 
To  the  fint  100  on  the  llat  (belnff  qualified  for 
fint  or  Mcond  ratet) • - - 


Per 
Diem. 


L.  *.  d. 


3  3 
8  V 
1  IS 
1    5 


0 
0 
6 
0 


0  14  6 

0  18  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  0 

0    8  6 


0  7 
0  6 
0    5 

0  14 
Oil 
0    9 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0    7    0 


MoMhn  —  (eontlnoed.) 
To  the  next  900  (tidng  (piaUfled  Sat  third  or 
fourth  ratca  -  -  - 

The:  remainder  havtaiK  acrfcd  five  jean  in  the 
navv,  two  of  vhlrh  at  acting  or  aeoand  maator, 
or  aa  maatet'a  mate  or  midahtpman 
Mtdieal  qffieert. 
Pk^damt  —  After  ten  jraan'  aarrioe 

three  years' 
Under  that  time  •  - 

SmrgtPiu. 
Six  jean' serTlce  -  •  - 

Under  tliat  time  -  -  • 

Auittmmt  Surgtoiu. 
Three  yean'  aarrice  .  .  . 

Two  yean'  .  -  . 

Diapenacn  -  -  -  * 

Ckeplejet. 
After  eight  yean'  aernoe  at  sea,  or  ten  In  har- 
bour -  -^  • 
For  cw:h  jeart  longar  aerrice  ttian  eteht  at  aa* 
or  ten  In  harbour,  6d.  per  diem  addluonal  till 
it  reach              •                .             -             . 
Punera. 
To  the  fint  100  on  the  list 

next800    —  •  -  - 

The  remainder  -  -       ^^  - 


Per 


L.4.4. 
0    6    0 

0   5    0 


1  1 
0  15 
010 


0 
O 

0 
0 


6 
5 

S 

8 
5 


0    5    0 


010    0 


0  5 
0  4 
0    3 


•nil  number  of  the  officers  who  participated  in  this  half-pay,  and  the  gross  sums 
assigned  to  each  class  in  1 835-36,  were  as  under :  — 


DESCRIPTION. 

Number. 

Half  Pay. 

CommiMlonad  oOccnt  mastm»  and  chaplains             •                                -           • 
Medical  offlccn                -                -                    -                    -                    -             - 

Punen                    ...... 

Marine  offlom                 -                    -                    -                    ... 
Retired  na»al  ofllcen                  ..... 

Retired  marine  officcn             ..... 

Totala 

4,885 
6.^3 
495 
418 
386 
74 

L. 

610.780 
70,688 
33,379 
S'i,140 
53,846 
15,336 

6,851 

819,103 

The  widows  of  officers  are  also  entitled  to  the  following  pensions :  — 


Flag  Officer  of  her  Majesty's  fleet 
Superannuated  rear  admiral 
Captain  of  three  yean'  tundinc 
Captain  under  three  yean'  standing 
Commander 

Superannuated  Commander 
Physician  of  a  hospital,  or  of  the  fleet 


Per  ann. 
L.  180 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
60 


Lieutenant 

Master 

Chaplain 

8urK«sn 

Purser 

A8aistant.turgeca 


Per  ann. 

.  L.50 
40 
40 
40 
40 
S6 


The  widows  of  boatswains,  inmnen,  and  earpenten  of  the  royal  nary,  and  mastcn  of  naval  wasda  warranted  liy  the 
nary  board,  appointed  prior  to  the  SOth  of  June,  1830,  will,  if  otherwise  qualified,  be  entitled  to  penalanswf  85/. :  but  n« 
vidow  of  any  at  the  above-named  warrant  officers,  who  shall  have  been  warranted  after  that  date,  shall  have  any  claim 
whatertar  to  a  pension. 

Half  pay  and  pensions  of  petty  officers  and  men.  —  None  but  the 
officers  mentioned  above  are  entitled  to  half  pay.  Boatswains, 
gunners,  carpenters,  &c,  on  their  ships  being  paid  off,  are  put  on 
what  is  called  <<  ordinary  pay,"  which  is  about  two  thirds  of  sea  pay. 
In  the  navy,  as  in  the  army,  provision  has  been  made  for  such  seamen 
and  marines  as  have  been  disabled  in  service.  Thus  all  petty  officers, 
and  all  seamen  and  marines  discharged  the  service  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action^  are  entitled  to  annual  pensions,  varying  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  party  and  the  severity  of  the  wound.  Able  seamen 
and  marines  discharged  under  14  years*  service,  in  consequence  of 
sickness  or  disability  contracted  in  the  service,  are  not,  of  right,  en- 
titled to  pensions ;  but  such  may  be  awarded  them,  should  the 
Admiralty  think  it  expedient.  Able  seamen  and  marines  who  have 
served  at  least  14  years,  and  are  discharged  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness or  disability  contracted  in  the  service,  or  for  accidental  hurts  or 
wounds  received  in  it,  are  entitled,  if  they  be  otherwise  deserving 
objects  of  relief,  to  certain  pensions ;  and  pensions  are  also  given  to 
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all  seamen  and  marines  discharged  after  21  years'  service^  for  any 
cause  other  than  misconduct. 

N.  B. — The  conditions  under  which  these  pensions  are  granted, 
and  their  amounts,  are  set  forth  in  an  order  in  council,  dated  24th  of 
August,  1831,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Navy  List. 

Pensioners  are  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  in  and  out  pen- 
sioners of  Greenwich  Hospital.  This  magnificent  building,  formerly 
a  royal  palace,  was  appropriated  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  its 
present  purpose  of  serving  as  an  asylum  for  seamen  "  who,  by  age, 
wounds,  or  other  accidents,"  have  become  unfit  for  further  service. 
The  building  has  since  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved ;  and  is 
now  the  finest,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis.  The  tn-pensioners  live  in  the  hospital;  the  re- 
venues of  which  are  derived  from  various  sources,  but  principally 
from  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  from  a 
contribution  of  6</.  a  month  deducted  from  the  pay  of  all  seamen  em- 
ployed in  her  Majesty's  service.  Merchant  seamen  were  obliged, 
until  lately,  to  make  a  similar  contribution ;  but  this  having  been 
much  objected  to,  has  been  given  up.  The  number  of  in-pensioners 
on  the  establishment  amounted,  in  1830,  to  2,710,  and  has  not,  we 
believe,  materially  varied  in  the  interval.  The  revenue  of  the  hos- 
pital being  all  required  for  the  support  of  the  establishment  and  of 
the  in-pensioners ;  the  out-pensioners  are  provided  for  by  an  annual 
parliamentary  grant.  This  amounted  in  1835-36  to  245,000/.;  and 
supposing  that  each  pensioner  receives,  at  an  average,  11/.  a  year, 
this  would  give  a  total  of  22,272. 

Health  cf  Seamen.  —  The  most  laudable  attention  is  paid  in  the 
navy,  not  to  the  discipline  merely,  but  also  to  the  health  and  comfort, 
of  the  men.  They  are  liberally  supplied  with  provisions  and  grog ; 
and  are  much  less  exposed  to  fatigue,  privations,  and  the  risk  of 
shipwreck,  than  the  crews  of  merchant  ships.  Formerly  the  crews  of 
all  ships  bound  on  long  voyages,  or  which  could  not  be  regularly 
supplied  with  fresh  provisions,  were  liable  to  suffer  dreadfully  from 
the  scurvy.  But  this  disease  can  no  longer  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
Davy.  That  the  use  of  citric  acid  or  lemon-juice  was  a  specific  against 
the  attacks  of  this  disease,  had  been  ascertained  so  early  as  1600; 
but  the  experiment  made  little  impression  at  the  time,  and  was  for- 
gotten till  public  attention  was  agaih  called  to  it,  in  1757,  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Dr.  Lind.  At  length,  after  successive  experiments 
had  demonstrated  its  efiicacy,  it  was  ordered,  in  1795,  that  no  ship 
should  be  allowed  to  sail  on  a  long  voyage  without  an  ample  supply 
of  lemon  juice,  an  allowance  of  which  is  regularly  served  out  to  the 
men.  Since  this  period,  scurvy  may  be  said  to  be  almost  banished 
from  the  list  of  diseases  incident  to  seafaring  men.  In  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  specific,  we  may  mention  that  during  the  blockade  of 
Brest  by  Lord  St  Vincent,  from  the  27th  of  May  to  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1800,  only  16  out  of  the  16,000  men  in  the  fleet  under  his 
lordship's  command  were  sent  to  the  hospital  during  this  whole 
period,  though  they  had  only  ordinary  ships'  provisions.  —  (Art. 
Navy,  Supp.  to  Ency,  BritannicaJ) 

"  From  the  official  returns,"  says  Sir  John  Barrow,  "  collected  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,  M.  Dupin,  a  French  author,  well  versed  in  naval 
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CRIMES,   PUNISHMENTS,   AND   PRISONS. 


subjects,  has  drawn  out  the  following  table,  which  exhibits,  at  one 
view,  the  progressive  diminution  of  sickness,  death,  and  desertion,  in 
the  British  navy,  calculated  on  100,000  men :  — 


Yean 

Sent  tick  to  HiwpitAl. 

Deatlia.1 

DKCrtioni. 

1779 

40,815 

2,654 

1,424 

1782 

31,617 

2,222 

993 

1794 

25,027 

1,164 

662 

1804 

11,978 

1,606 

214 

1813 

9,336 

698 

10 

*^  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  diminution  of  sick  and  of  deaths 
has  been  in  the  proportion  of  4. to  1  nearly,  between  the  years  1779 
and  1813.  The  diminution  of  desertions  from  the  hospital  in  the 
same  period  is  not  less  remarkable ;  and  it  affords,  at  the  same  time, 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
seamen  on  board  British  ships  of  war.  Indeed,  whether  on  board 
ship,  or  in  any  of  these  noble  institutions,  the  naval  hospitals,  which 
are  established  at  all  the  principal  ports  at  home,  and  in  the  colonies 
abroad,  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  sick  sailor  is  above  all  praise. 
The  seamen  are  sensible  of  this,  and  nothing  keeps  them  back  from 
volunteering  their  services,  and  from  giving  a  preference  to  a  king's 
ship  over  a  merchantman,  but  the  temptation  of  high  wages  offered 
by  the  latter  in  time  of  war,  and  that  love  of  liberty  and  free  scope 
for  roving  which  are  characteristic  of  seamen." — (Art,  Navy,  Supp. 
to  Ency,  Britannica,) 


CHAPTER  IV.  —  Crimes,  Punishments,  and  Prisons. 

I.  Crimes  and  Punishments.  —  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries, 
divides  offences  against  the  laws  of  England  into  five  classes.  1.  Those 
which  affect  God  and  religion ;  2.  Such  as  violate  or  transgress  the 
law  of  nations;  3.  Such  as  more  especially  affect  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  state,  or  the  king  and  his  government ;  4.  Such  as  more 
directly  infringe  the  rights  of  the  public ;  and,  5.  Such  as  infringe  the 
rights  of  private  individuals. 

1.  The  offences  in  the  first  class  are  now  but  few.  In  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  attempts  to  enforce  systems  and  rules  of  faith  by  penal 
statutes  have  been  gradually  disused,  and  an  almost  universal  tolera* 
tion,  or  rather  freedom,  exists  as  to  religious  matters.  Blasphemy, 
however,  or  the  denying  the  being  or  providence  of  the  Almighty,  as 
well  as  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  exposing  them  to 
contempt  and  ridicule,  continue  to  be  offences  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  as  is  the  reviling  the  ordinances  of  the  established 
Church.  Simony,  or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  for  gifl  or  reward,  Sabbath-breaking,  drunkenness^ 
&c.,  also  rank  among  offences  of  this  class. 

2.  Offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  so  far  as  they  are  recognised 
by  the  English  law,  are,  (1.)  Violations  of  safe  conducts;  (2.)  The 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors ;  and,  (3.)  Piracy.  The 
first  two  offences  are  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  notice  them.     Piracy,  if  committed  by  a  subject,  was  held  by  the 
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common  law  to  be  a  species  of  treason,  as  being  contrary  to  his  natu- 
ral allegiance ;  and  if  committed  by  an  alien,  felony ;  but,  by  the 
statute  of  treason,  25  £d.  III.  c.  2.,  it  was  made  felony  in  the  case  of  a 
subject.  Formerly  this  offence  was  cognisable  by  the  Admiralty  Court; 
but  as  it  proceeds  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury,  the  trial  of  piratical  offence«»  has  been  transferred  to  the 
ordinary  criminal  courts. 

The  offence  of  piracy  by  the  common  law  consists  in  committing 
those  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  on  the  high  seas,  which,  if 
committed  upon  land,  would  amount  to  felony.  By  statute,  some 
other  offences  are  made  piracy  also,  as  by  11  &  12  Wm.  III.  c.  7., 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  24.,  18  Geo.  II.  c  30.,  any  natural- born  subject  or  denizen, 
who  in  time  of  war  shall  commit  hostilities  at  sea  against  any  of  his 
fellow  subjects,  or  assist  any  enemy  on  that  element,  any  commander  or 
other  sea-faring  person  betraying  his  trust  and  running  away  with  any 
ship,  ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.,  or  delivering  them  to  a  pirate,  or 
adding  and  abetting  those  who  do,  or  trading  with  known  pirates,  or  * 
in  any  wise  confederating  or  corresponding  with  them,  are  liable  to 
be  classed  with  and  convicted  as  pirates.  The  punishments  to  be  in- 
flicted on  this  description  of  criminals  have  been  regulated  and  defined 
by  the  stat.  1  Victoria,  c.  88. 

3.  The  next  species  of  crimes  consists  of  those  which  affect  the 
supreme  executive  power,  or  the  king  and  his  government.  These 
may  be  distinguished  into  three  kinds.  (1.)  Treason;  (2.)  Felonies 
injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative  ;  and,  (3.)  Other  misprisions  and 
contempts  not  amounting  to  treason.  The  offence  of  treason,  as  de- 
fined by  25  Ed.  III.  stat.  15.,  extends  not  merely  to  the  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  but  also  of  his  queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir ; 
the  violating  the  king's  consort,  or  the  king's  eldest  daughter  unmar- 
ried, or  the  consort  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir ;  the  levying  war 
against  the  king  in  his  realm,  or  being  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies 
in  hb  realm,  or  giving  them  aid.  The  act  further  declares  it  to  be 
treason  for  a  man  to  counterfeit  the  king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his 
money,  or  to  bring  false  money  into  the  realm,  as  also  to  slay  the 
chancellor,  or  the  king  s  justices,  being  in  their  places,  or  doing  their 
offices.  Many  other  offences  have  since  been  made  treason  by  various 
statutes.  These  are  principally  such  as  are  directed  against  maintain- 
ing the  Papal  jurisdiction  in  this  realm ;  falsifying  the  coin,  or  royal 
signatures ;  and  such  as  are  created  for  the  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  punishment  for  this 
offence  is  capital ;  and  may,  by  the  54th  Geo.  III.  c.  146.,  be  carried  into 
execution  at  the  option  of  the  Crown,  either  by  hanging  or  beheading. 

The  second  species  of  crimes  of  this  class,  or  felonies  injurious  to  the 
king's  prerogative,  comprises  offences  relating  to  the  coin  not  amount- 
ing to  treason ;  offences  against  the  king's  council ;  the  offence  of 
serving  a  foreign  prince ;  of  embezzling  or  destroying  the  king's 
armour,  or  stores  of  war ;  and  of  deserting  from  the  king's  armies  in 
time  of  war.  Felonies  originally  comprised,  as  the  reader  is  perhaps 
aware,  all  crimes  punishable  by  forfeiture,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
capital.  But  felonies  are  now  punishable  either  by  death,  or  in  the 
particular  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute  relating  thereto,  the  num^ 
ber  of  capital  felonies  having,  of  late  years,  been  much  reduced. 
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The  third  species  of  oiFences,  more  immediately  against  the  king 
and  government,  are  entitled  misprisons  and  contempts. 

Mispilsions  (a  term  derived  from  the  old  French,  mesprisy  a  neglect 
or  contempt)  are,  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law,  generally  understood 
to  be  all  such  high  offences  as  approach  to,  but  are  under,  the  degree 
of  capital.  They  are  generally  divided  into  two  sorts ;  negative,  which 
consist  in  the  concealment  of  something  which  ought  to  be  revealed ; 
and' positive,  which  consist  in  the  ^commission  of  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  misprisions  of  treason  or  felony ;  the  punish- 
ment for  the  first  of  which  is  loss  of  the  profits  of  lands  during  life, 
forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprisonment  for  life.  The  punishment  of  the 
latter  is,  in  a  public  officer,  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  in  a 
common  person,  imprisonment  for  a  less  period ;  and  in  both^  fine  and 
ransom  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

Misprisions  which  are  positive  are  generally  denominated  contempts 
or  high  misdemeanors :  among  these  are  to  be  classed  all  such  high 
state  ofiences  as  are  usually  made  the  subject  of  impeachment,  and  of 
which  the  punishment  falls  short  of  death.  Disobeying  the  king's 
writs  or  summons,  speaking  or  writing  against  the  king's  person  or 
government,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of 
his  subjects  ;  the  denying  his  right  to  the  crown,  &c.,  are  offences  of 
this  class,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Striking  in  the 
king's  palace  and  courts  of  justice  is  also  a  high  contempt ;  and  is,  in 
the  latter  case,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of 
the  offending  limb.  This  offence  also  includes  injurious  treatment  to 
such  as  are  under  the  protection  of  a  court  of  justice,  which  is  punish- 
able in  the  like  manner. 

4.  The  next  class  of  offences  includes  those  which  infringe  the  rights 
of  the  public.  The  principal  of  these  are  offences  against  public 
justice,  public  peace,  public  trade,  public  health,  and  the  public  police 
or  economy.  Offences  against  public  justice  are  the  embezzling, 
vacating,  or  falsifying  the  records  in  a  court  of  justice,  which  are 
felonies ;  obstructing  executions  of  process,  aiding  a  prisoner  in 
effecting  his  escape,  receiving  stolen  goods,  stirring  up  quarrels,  com- 
pounding informations,  conspiracies,  perjuries,  &c.,  which  in  general 
are  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  by  trans- 
portation. 

Offences  against  the  public  peace  are  principally  riots,  unlawful 
assemblies,  affrays,  riding  or  going  armed  to  the  terror  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  challenges,  libels,  &c.,  M^hich,  like  the  former,  are  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  some  offences  of  this  class,  indeed, 
as  the  riotous  assembly  of  twelve  persons  or  more,  and  not  dis- 
persing upon  proclamation,  sending  threatening  letters,  demanding 
money,  or  threatening  to  kill  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  pulling 
down  or  destroying  any  locks,  sluices,  or  fiood-gates,  erected  by  au- 
thority of  parliament  on  a  navigable  river,  destroying  any  turnpike- 
gates,  &c.,  are  made  felonies  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  some  cases 
are  capital,  but  in  general  are  punishable  by  transportation. 

Of  offences  against  public  trade,  the  principal  is  smuggling,  which, 
unless  force  be  resorted  to,  is  punishable  by  fine,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
seafaring  person,  by  compulsory  service  in  the  navy ;  but  all  forcible 
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acts  of  smuggling  are  punishable  by  transportation  or  imprisonment. 
The  other  offences  of  this  class  are  in  general  misdemeanors  only,  and 
punishable  as  such  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  principal  are, 
usury,  frauds,  &c.  The  offences,  if  so  we  may  call  them,  of  forestall' 
ing  and  engrossing,  were  formerly  prohibited  by  several  statutes  under 
severe  penalties.  These,  however,  were  repealed  in  1772.  But  the 
offences  still  continue  to  be  punishable  at  common  law  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  The  last  conviction  on  a  charge  of  this  sort  took 
place  during  the  scarcity  of  1800 ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
any  jury  would  now  be  found  to  convict  any  one  accused  of  such 
practices.  The  last  class  of  the  offences  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
consist  of  those  against  the  public  health,  and  the  public  peace  or 
economy.  Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  the  infringement  of 
the  regulations  as  to  quarantine,  selling  unwholesome  provisions, 
common  nuisances,  such  as  obstructing  highways,  keeping  disorderly 
houses,  &c.,  most  of  which  offences  are  punishable  by  fine,  and,  in 
some^  sureties  are  required  to  be  given  that  the  offence  shall  not  be 
repeated. 

5.  The  last  class  of  offences  are  those  which  affect  the  rights  of 
private  individuab,  being  principally  directed  against  their  persons, 
their  habitations,  and  their  property.  Of  the  crimes  injurious  to  their 
persons,  the  highest  is  murder,  or  the  unlawfully  killing  any  reason- 
able creature  with  malice  aforethought.  In  all  civilised  countries  it  is 
punbhable  by  death.  Mayhem^,  rape,  forcible  abduction^  and  unna- 
tural crimes,  are  also  punished  capitally.  The  inferior  offences  of  this 
class  are  manslaughter,  homicide,  assaults,  batteries,  woun dings,  false 
imprisonments,  and  kidnapping ;  these  being,  for  the  most  part,  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  offences  which  more  immediately  affect  the  habitations  of  indi- 
viduals are  arson  and  burglary.  The  first  consists  in  maliciously 
setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  or  to  any  out-houses  connected  with 
one,  though  not  parcel  thereof,  as  stables,  bams,  &c.  This  crim^,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  has  increased  very  much  of  late  years.  It  has  prin- 
cipally prevailed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  especially  in  the  south 
of  England ;  and  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a  hostile  state  of  feeling 
between  the  farmers  and  labourers,  occasioned  partly,  and  principally, 
perhaps,  by  the  abuses  that  have  originated  in  the  mal-administration 
of  parochial  affairs,  and  of  the  poor  laws.  But  to  whatever  causes  it 
may  be  owing,  it  is  a  crime  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  being 
very  difficult  to  guard  against,  involving  frequently  the  extensive  de- 
struction, not  merely  of  property  but  of  life,  and,  consequently, 
affording  the  greatest  scope  for  the  gratification  of  the  malignant 
propensities.  The  removal  of  the  causes  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
originated,  and  the  diffusion  of  really  useful  education  among  the 
rural  population,  are  the  only  means,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  to  for  the 
complete  eradication  of  this  detestable  crime.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
properly  punished  with  great  severity,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Cicero,  that  ea  sunt  animadvertenda  peccata  tnaxtme,  qum  dijfficiUime 

*  Mayhem  is  the  Tiolently  depriving  another  of  such  of  his  members  as  may  render 
him  the  less  able  in  6ghting,  either  to  defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  enemy. 
— -(i^&wibtoJM,  book  ir.  cap.  15.) 
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pracaventun   (Oratiopro  Sexio  Roscioj  §  40.)     The  Act  1  Victom, 

c.  89.  makes  the  malicious  setting  on  fire  of  any  dwelling-house, 
any  person  being  therein,  a  felony,  punishable  by  death;  and  the 
malicious  setting  on  fire  of  offices,  shops,  ricks,  &c.,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  by  transportation  for  life, 
or  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  years. 

Burglary  (called  in  Scotland  hame  suckeUf  as  it  anciently  was  in 
England)  consists  in  breaking  forcibly  into  a  dwelling-house  in  the 
night,  with  intent  to  steal.  At  common  law  it  is  a  capital  ofifence ; 
but,  unless  violence  be  used,  the  punishment  is  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment (1  Victoria,  c.  86.). 

The  remaining  species  of  offences  of  this  class  are  those  more  im- 
mediately  affecting  private  property.  These  are,  larceny,  malicious 
mischief,  and  forgery.  The  first,  indeed,  constitutes  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  offences  at  the  present  day.  Offences  attended  with 
personal  violence  are  always  found  to  diminish  as  civilisation  ad- 
vances.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  police  of  the  metropolis,  in  their  report  made  in  1819,  state,  that 
from  returns  laid  before  them,  it  appeared  that  in  the  thirty  years 
from  1755  to  1784,  the  whole  number  of  convictions  for  murder  in 
London  and  Middlesex  amounted  to  71.  In  the  thirty  years  between 
1784  and  1814,  to  6a  In  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  they 
amounted  to  9;  and  in  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  1814, 
to  14 ;  and  it  b  material  to  observe  that  the  diminution  is  a  good  deal 
greater  than  appears  from  this  statement,  inasmuch  as  the  population 
of  the  metropolis  about  doubled  in  the  interval  between  1755  and  181 7^ 
The  offence  of  larceny  is  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  Simple  larceny;  and, 
(2.)  Mixed  or  compound  larceny.  Simple  larceny  Is  plain  theft, 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  atrocious  circumstances.  The  latter 
includes  in  it  the  aggravation  of  taking  from  the  house  or  person. 
Formerly  this  offence  was  designated  either  grand  or  petit  larceny, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen ;  the  former  being  the  tech- 
nical description,  if  the  value  exceeded,  12d. ;  the  latter,  where  it  did 
not  amount  to  that  sum.  By  the  recent  statute,  however,  7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  29.,  the  distinction  between  the  two  has  been  abolished  ;  and  every 
larceny,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  is  made  subject 
to  the  same  incidents  as  grand  larceny.  By  the  ancient  Saxon  law, 
theft  was  nominally  punished  with  death,  where  the  property  stolen 
was  above  the  value  of  1 2d. ;  but  the  criminal  was  permitted  to  re- 
deem his  life  by  a  pecuniary  ransom.  In  the  9th  Hen.  I.  this  power  of 
redemption  was  taken  away,  and  all  persons  guilty  of  larceny  above 
12d*  \Yere  directed  to  be  hanged  ;  and  grand  larceny,  or  stealing  above 
12c^.,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  many  learned 
and  able  men  against  such  severity,  to  be  liable  to  the  punbhment  of 
death  until  the  passing  of  the  statute  already  mentioned.  It  has 
abolished  the  distinction  between  the  two  sorts  of  larceny,  and  every 
theft,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  which 
amounted  only  to  simple  larceny,  was  (except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  the  act)  made  punishable  by  transportation  or  imprisonment,  for 
any  length  of  time  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
male,  to  being  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  publicly  whipped  in  addition  to 
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such  imprisonment.  Persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors  punishable 
under  the  act  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in 
the  common  gaol,  or  house  of  correction,  and  may  also,  if  thought 
proper,  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  Mixed,  or  compound  lar^ 
ceny,  is  by  the  same  act  made  liable  to  transportation  for  life,  or  a 
term  of  years  not  less  than  seven,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Robberv,  t.  e.  the  forcibly  taking  away  property  from  the  person  of 
another,  i^  accompanied  by  cutting  or  wounding,  is  a  capital  offence 
(1  Vict.  cap.  87.) ;  if  accompanied  with  violence  merely,  it  is  punish- 
able by  transportation  or  imprisonment ;  as  are  assaults  with  intent 
to  rob,  or  the  demanding  money  or  property  of  any  sort,  if  the  de- 
mand be  accompanied  by  threats  or  menaces. 

Malicious  mischief  may  be  very  shortly  noticed.  It  consists  in 
wantonly  damaging  another  person's  property,  as  arson  does  the 
setting  another  person's  dwelling-house  on  fire,  and  is  punishable 
under  various  statutes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  gene- 
rally by  transportation  or  imprisonment 

The  remaining  offence  of  this  class  is  forgery,  which  BlackHone 
defines  to  be  *^  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right."  At  common  law  this  offence 
was  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory ;  but  by  statutes 
passed  at  various  times,  and  in  particular  since  the  Revolution  (when 
paper  credit  was  first  established),  forgeries  were  in  general  made 
subject  to  capital  punishment,  and  so  continued  until  the  passing  of 
the  act  already  alluded  to  of  the  7  &  8  G.  4.,  and  of  another,  of  the 
2  &  3  of  the  late  king,  which  substituted  transportation  for  life,  or 
years,  in  all  cases,  witi^  the  exception  of  foi^eries  of  wills  and  powers 
of  attorney  for  the  transfer,  or  to  receive  the  dividends,  of  any  public 
stock,  which  offences  continued  to  be  punishable  by  death.  But,  by 
the  1st  Victoria,  cap.  84,  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  foi^ery  of 
wills,  and  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  stock,  or  receive  dividends, 
is  also  abolishied ;  the  substitutes  being  transportation  for  life,  or  for 
any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  4  years,  nor  less  than  2. 

The  great  number  of  crimes,  which  it  will  be  seen  from  the  pre- 
ceding statements  were  subject  to  capital  punishment,  long  rendered 
the  English  law  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being  sanguinary.  But, 
though  formally  recorded,  the  punishment  of  death  was,  in  compara- 
tively few  instances,  carried  into  execution ;  the  royal  mercy  being 
in  the  majority  of  cases  extended,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  to  the  criminal,  whose  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation,  or  some  less  serious  penalty.  Still,  however,  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishments,  was  much  more  frequent  than  liras 
suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  system  was  besides  liable  to 
many  objections.  It  made  the  description  of  punishment  by  which 
offences  were  visited  a  matter  of  lottery  rather  than  of  any  thing 
else,  some  being  punished  with  disproportionate  severity,  while  others 
escaped  with  a  comparatively  slight  visitation.  This  uncertainty  had 
a  most  unfavourable  operation.  Criminals,  calculating  upon  the 
chances  of  getting  off,  even  if  convicted,  with  some  mitigated  punish- 
ment, were  less  indisposed  to  commit  an  offence  than  if  the  statutory 
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penalty  for  it  had  been  milder  and  more  rigidly  enforced.  Inaamuch, 
too,  as  individuals  were  every  now  and  then  left  for  execution  for 
offences  which,  in  the  public  estimation,  did  not  deserve  so  severe  a 
punishment,  injured  parties  were  not  unfrequently  disinclined  to  pro- 
secute, and  witnesses  to  give  evidence ;  and  juries  sometimes  went  so 
far,  in  convicting  for  theft,  as  to  find  the  culprit  guilty  only  of  stealing 
property  below  the  value  which  enforced  a  capital  punishment,  though 
in  point  of  fact,  its  real  value  might  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times 
that  amount  I 

Perhaps,  however,  nothing  did  so  much  to  excite  the  public  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  capital  punishments  as  the  frequency  of  executions 
for  forgery.  After  the  country  had  become  so  very  commercial,  and 
especially  after  the  almost  universal  substitution  of  bank  notes  for 
coins,  that  grew  out  of  the  restriction  on  cash  payments,  in  1797t  the 
temptations  to  commit  forgery  were  very  greatly  increased,  and  the 
crime  became,  in  consequence,  comparatively  frequent.  But,  as  it 
was  justly  reckoned  an  offence  of  a  very  serious  description  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  it  was  punished  with  corresponding  severity ;  so  that 
few  of  those  convicted  of  the  crime  escaped  except  under  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  from  undergoing  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  But  this  severity,  and  the  number  of  executions  to  which  it  led» 
revolted,  in  the  end,  the  feelings  of  the  people.  This  led,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  strong  desire  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  the  1/.  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  forgery 
of  which  was  most  frequent  But,  though  these  measures,  which 
were  begun  in  1821  and  soon  after  completed,  materially  diminished 
the  opportunities  for,  and  the  frequency  of,  forgery,  it  still  continued 
to  be  far  from  uncommon ;  and  the  public  being  disgusted  with  the 
executions  consequent  upon  it,  the  legislature  resolved,  as  previously 
stated,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  punishment 

Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  others  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by  their  efforts 
to  make  the  criminal  law  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  better  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose,  by  rendering  it  less  bloody 
and  less  capricious.  In  consequence  of  their  efforts  various  capitid 
punishments  were  repealed ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  subject  was  taken 
up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, that  any  very  comprehensive  reform  was  effected.  Under 
his  auspices,  however,  the  statute  previously  alluded  to  of  the  7  &  8 
G.  4.  was  passed,  which  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  capital 
offences ;  and  the  example  thus  set  has  since  been  vigorously  followed 
up,  and  carried,  perhaps,  in  some  departments,  to  quite  as  great  a 
length  as  it  can  be  with  safety  to  the  public,  if  not  farther. 

The  number  of  executions  that  took  place  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, were : — 

In  the  three  yean  ending  Slst  Dec  ISSOi,  52. 

1833,  12. 
1836,  none. 

The  number  of  commitments  in  the  same  periods  for  offences  that 
were  punished  capitally  in  1830,  was: — 

Three  years  ending  3l8t  Dec.  1830,  96a 

1833,  896. 
1836,  823. 
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The  secondary  punishments  which  exist  in  this  country  are»  for  the 
most  part,  as  our  readers  know,  transportation,  fine,  and  imprison* 
ment.  The  colonies  to  which  convicts  are  sent  are  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  Bermudas.  In  the  first  instance^  con- 
victs, destined  for  the  colonies,  are  usually  sent  to  the  hulks,  which 
lie  at  most  of  the  naval  arsenals,  where  they  are  employed  on  the 
public  works  in  the  dock-yards.  Thence  they  are  forwarded  to  their 
ultimate  destination  as  occasion  requires.  In  the  colonies  the 
convicts  are  subjected  to  different  regulations,  some  being  sent  to 
what  are  called  penal  settlements,  while  the  greater  number  are  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  government,  and  distributed  among  the 
settlers.  Their  treatment  is,  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  practicable,  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  their  offences,  and  to  their  conduct  in  the 
colony.  At  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  they  may  either  return 
to  this  country,  or  remain  in  the  colony.  If  they  choose  the  latter 
alternative,  they  get  a  portion  of  land  and  a  supply  of  toob.  Very 
different  opinions  are  entertained  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
discipline  to  which  convicts  in  the  colonies  are  subjected ;  and  we  do 
not  know,  notwithstanding  the  lengthened  reports  on  the  subjects,  that 
any  means  exist  for  coming  to  any  very  positive  conclusions  witii  re- 
spect to  it 

Returns  of  Crimes*  — We  have  subjoined  the  official  returns  of  the 
various  offences  committed  for  some  years  past,  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country.  In  many  respects,  however, 
these  returns  are  not  what  could  be  wished  for.  Their  arrangement, 
considered  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  has  been  much,  and,  we  think, 
justly  objected  to.  The  object  in  making  a  table  of  offences  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  directed  to  the  grouping  or  bringing  together 
under  the  same  head,  of  those  that  spring  from  the  same  motives,  or 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  same  passion ;  inasmuch  as  the  hopes  of 
repressing  crime  must  depend  principally  on  the  means  of  obviating  or 
counteracting  the  causes  in  which  it  originates :  but,  in  the  tables 
below,  this  distinction  is  very  imperfectly  attended  to.  The  most  dis- 
cordant crimes,  to  give  only  one  example,  are  classed  together  under 
the  first  head,  or  that  of  <<  offences  against  the  person."  Premeditated 
murder,  to  gratify  a  malignant  disposition,  or  to  acquire  property, 
murder  committed  in  a  sudden  fit  of  anger,  occasioned  by  some  gross 
provocation,  rapes  with  or  without  murder,  assaults  on  peace-officers 
employed  to  quell  a  riotous  assembly,  or  to  detect  or  prevent  some 
smuggling  transactions,  attempts  to  procure  abortion,  bigamy,  child- 
stealing,  and  so  forth,  are  all  huddled  together  under  this  head,  though 
the  character  of  the  crimes,  and  the  motives  which  led  to  them,  be  as 
different  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
other  divisions.  The  classification  has  been  made  to  depend,  in  every 
instance^  too  much  on  the  crime  abstractly  considered,  or  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  vicious  propensity  was  indulged,  and  too  little  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  arose,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  propensity 
that  led  to  it.  No  doubt  it  is  easier  to  point  out  a  defect  than  to 
suggest  a  remedy ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  coun- 
tenance which  the  present  classification  gives  to  erroneous  reasoning 
and  to  bad  or  defective  systems  of  criminal  legislation,  require  that 
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no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  have  offences  classified  on  some 
more  correct  principle. 

A  most  important  return  in  the  statistics  of  crime  would  be  one 
showing  the  number  of  each  class  of  offences  committed,  with  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  detection  and  punishment  followed.  In 
the  country  it  might  be  difficult  to  procure  a  return  of  this  sort ;  but 
in  London,  and  other  great  towns,  where  the  police  have  notice  of 
almost  all  offences,  one  should  think  it  might  be  procured  sufficiently 
exact  for  most  practical  purposes. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  many  false  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  comparing  together  returns  as  to  the  state  of  crinie  in 
different  countries,  and  in  the  same  country  at  different  periods.   Such 
returns  are  obviously  good  for  nothing,  except  to  deceive  and  mislead, 
unless  the  classification  of  offences  in  the  countries  and  periods  com- 
pared together  were  the  same,  and  unless  the  police  and  the  laws  were 
similar,  the  former  possessing  nearly  the  same  vigilance,  and  the  latter 
being  enforced  with  about  the  same  precision.     But  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  greatest  discrepancy  obtains  in  all  these  particulars.    The 
classification  of  offences  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  countries,  and  it 
is  perpetually  varying  even  in  the  same  country.     The  greatest  dif- 
ferences are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  poUce,  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  different  countries  and  periods. 
Were  one  to  compare  the  returns  of  committals  in  a  place  without  a 
police,  with  the  returns  from  the  same  place  after  a  police  had  been 
established,  or  the  returns  under  an  inefficient  with  those  under  an 
efficient  police,  there  would,  we  doubt  not^  appear  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  crime;  whereas  the  fair  presumption  is,  that, 
instead  of  being  increased,  it  is  not  a  littie  diminished.     The  cause  of 
the  excess  is  obvious.     It  results  entirely  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  offences  that  formerly  escaped  all  public  notice,  have  latterly- 
been  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals ;  though  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  abundantly  certain  that  this  greater  vigilance  must  have 
materially  diminished  the  real  number  of  offences.     Unless,  therefore, 
we  are  well  assured  that  the  classification  of  crimes,  the  activity  of  the 
police,  and  the  spirit  of  the  tribunals  are  nearly  the  same  in  the 
countries  and  asras  for  which  we  have  returns,  little  or  nothing  that  is 
to  be  depended  on  can  be  learned  from  comparing  them  together. 
Much  of  thfit  extraordinary  increase  of  crime  that  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  twenty  years,  is,  there  is 
good  reason  to  think,  apparent  only,  and  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
bringing  of  more  crimes  to  light  through  the  superior  organisation  of  the 
police,  and  the  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law.     During  the  war, 
and  for  some  years  after,  the  police  was  comparatively  inefficient; 
and  many  offences  that  would  now  be  visited  by  a  pretty  severe 
punishment,  were  passed  over  without  any  public   notice,  on  the 
offender  consenting  to  enter  the  army  or  navy.     We  do  not,  however, 
mean  by  this  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  crime  since 
1815:  offences  against  property  have,  no  doubt,  increased  during  that  in- 
terval ;  but  we  doubt  whether  their  real  increase  has  materially  exceeded 
that  of  the  population ;  and  whether  all  the  excess  be  not  ascribable 
to  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to,  that  is,  to  the  extension  and 
greater  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  have  offences  classified  on  some 
more  correct  principle. 

A  most  important  return  in  the  statbtics  of  crime  would  be  one 
showing  the  number  of  each  class  of  offences  committed,  with  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  detection  and  punishment  followed.  In 
the  country  it  might  be  difficult  to  procure  a  return  of  this  sort ;  but 
in  London,  and  other  great  towns,  where  the  police  have  notice  of 
almost  all  offences,  one  should  think  it  might  be  procured  sufficiently 
exact  for  most  practical  purposes. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  many  false  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  comparing  together  returns  as  to  the  state  of  crime  in 
different  countries,  and  in  the  same  country  at  different  periods.  Such 
returns  are  obviously  good  for  nothing,  except  to  deceive  and  mislead, 
unless  the  classification  of  offences  in  the  countries  and  periods  com- 
pared together  were  the  same,  and  unless  the  police  and  the  laws  were 
similar,  the  former  possessing  nearly  the  same  vigilance,  and  the  latter 
being  enforced  with  about  the  same  precision.  But  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  greatest  discrepancy  obtains  in  all  these  particulars.  The 
classification  of  offences  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  countries,  and  it 
is  perpetually  varying  even  in  the  same  country.  The  greatest  dif- 
ferences are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  poUce,  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  different  countries  and  periods. 
Were  one  to  compare  the  returns  of  committals  in  a  place  without  a 
police,  with  the  returns  from  the  same  place  after  a  police  had  been 
established,  or  the  returns  under  an  inefificient  with  those  under  an 
efficient  police,  there  would,  we  doubt  not,  appear  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  crime;  whereas  the  fair  presumption  is,  that, 
instead  of  being  increased,  it  is  not  a  little  diminished.  The  cause  of 
the  excess  is  obvious.  It  results  entirely  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  offences  that  formerly  escaped  all  public  notice,  have  latterly 
been  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals ;  though  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  abundantly  certain  that  this  greater  vigilance  must  have 
materially  diminished  the  real  number  of  offences.  Unless,  therefore, 
we  are  well  assured  that  the  classification  of  crimes,  the  activity  of  the 
police,  and  the  spirit  of  the  tribunals  are  nearly  the  same  in  the 
countries  and  eeras  for  which  we  have  returns,  little  or  nothing  that  is 
to  be  depended  on  can  be  learned  from  comparing  them  together. 
Much  of  thfit  extraordinary  increase  of  crime  that  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  twenty  years,  is,  there  is 
good  reason  to  think,  apparent  only,  and  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
bringing  of  more  crimes  to  light  through  the  superior  organisation  of  the 
police,  and  the  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  lawl  During  the  war, 
and  for  some  years  after,  the  police  was  comparatively  inefficient; 
and  many  offences  that  would  now  be  vbited  by  a  pretty  severe 
punishment,  were  passed  over  without  any  public  notice,  on  the 
offender  consenting  to  enter  the  army  or  navy.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  by  this  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  crime  since 
1815:  offences  against  property  have,  no  doubt,  increased  during  that  in- 
terval ;  but  we  doubt  whether  their  real  increase  has  materially  exceeded 
that  of  the  population ;  and  whether  all  the  excess  be  not  ascribable 
to  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to,  that  is,  to  the  extension  and 
greater  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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VI.   Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  committed  for  Trial  or  bailed,  in 
England  and  Wales  in  each  of  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1834. 


1                                                                                             ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

OfhncM. 

1894. 

1833. 

1838. 

1831. 

1830. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

No.  1.  —  Offkmtf  mgaitut  the  PrrMn. 

Marder                                                                  ^ 

86 

58 

66 

57 

65 

47 

83 

65 

67 

94 

Hhoadiw    at.   •tabMnf.   adminialnliig   polKa, 

fitc.  «Uh  fancm  to  munlcr,  nMlm,  &c. 

159 

185 

188 

104 

80 

115 

78 

88 

47 

67 

Mansla«ffhl«r 

XHS 

815 

176 

150 

141 

185 

148 

141 

141 

188 

Attempt  ta  pncor*  the  mtacaniaM  of  women 
quick  with  chUd 

a 

Ditto  of  woimn  not  quick  with  child 

6 

Conceati^  tha  btrUuof  infanu 

44 

45 

44 

81 

88 

85 

5 

6 

8 

8 

Sodomy                -                     ... 

88 

83 

83 

13 

80 

10 

f  IS 

14 

4 

9 

■Mralti  with  Intant  to  cominU»  and  otbor 

unnatural  miaderoeanan 

96 

79 

56 

48 

68 

85 

60 

46 

136 

40 

Rape,  and  carnally  abodnK  gtrU  ondor  the  age 

at  ton  7«an                                      .                j 

63 

51 

53 

55 

54 

54 

41 

48 

99 

43 

AsHutlta,  with  intent  to  laTiah,  and  cunally 

1     ,   . 

abuae 
Camallj  abnaing  glria  between  tlw  age  oT  ten 

f  "?} 

118 

183 

103 

87 

108 

188 

111 

1117 

66 

and  twelve 

J 

Abouctioa 

S 

Bliramj                         ... 

35 

38 

84 

38 

41 

88 

46 

89 

48 

;  33 

CbUdstMling 

7 

4 

5 

6 

5 

4 

.4 

9 

8 

4 

Aaaaulta 

958 

on  |ienn  ofllcen  hi  the  eueutloo  of  thdr 

duty 

TotakoTNo.!. 
No.  %  .  t^hma  fgrnimtt  Proptrtyt  tmmiiled 

6t6 

8,455 

750 

718 

699 

583 

571 

693 

549 

488 

475 

Sacrileive 

18 

13 

14 

18 

8 

16 

18 

10 

4 

2 

Burxlarr              •                 .                  •              • 

887 

98 

176 

168 

156 

171 

949 

578 

478 

4«S 

HonvbraaUnf 

Braaking    wi&hi    the   cmtUage  of  dweiUng- 

518 

679 

759 

665 

786 

781 

494 

300 

168 

150 

/       «i^ 

booMa,  and  ataallng 
Breaking  Into  ihopa,  watehonm,  and  eounting- 
Koaaea,  and  ctcaling 

[     iS} 

849 

848 

981 

868 

804 

195 

M  todf  ineanun,  with  Intant  to  commit  the  abate 

oir«noea 

89 

Robberr 

841 

894 

889 

573 

801 

899 

817 

881 

807 

189 

|j>iuMuij  with  menaoca 

95 

being  put  in  Ihar 

4 

Sefiding  ncnadac  latten  to  extort  mono 

1 

Piracy                       -                       .     ^           . 
Telala  oT  No.  S. 
No.8.  — Qglaaie  aff«fai<  Pnperijt  ttmrnUhd 

•        • 

•         • 

1,433 

8 

-     - 

5 

47 

•           m 

•         o 

•    • 

8 

1^459 

1,574 

1,683 

1^458 

1,618 

1,867 

1,963 

957 

771 

wUkamt  naiemet. 

Cattle  alaaUiw 

80 

S3 

.58 

88 

80 

30 

88 

45 

84 

48 

HoncaleaUng 

170 

SM 

8iO 

179 

177 

184 

177 

889 

171 

889 

Sheep  atealing 

Larctuj,  to  the  valoe  at  51*,  in  dvelllng-hoQani 

889 

866 

898 

853 

897 

887 

801 

851 

190 

166 

167 

173 

180 

16» 

184 

119 

,  *»7 

895 

300 

865 

fromthepenon 

1,784 

1,757 

1,748 

1,481 

1,834 

1,138 

1,079 

1,061 

1,055 

835 

Smple" 

8l3 
11,904 

Stealing  froninnMb  hi  port,  on  a  riTer»  Arc 
■ooda  la  woceH  of  manofbctnre 
Oztwe^  beet  and  ■hruba  growli^,  he. 

58 

18A»14 

13,465 

18,118 

18/ni 

18,688 

10,989 

ttfiU 

11,188 

10/»7 

10 

98. 

Mtodemeanon,  with  intent  to  Meal 

83 

EmbeasHnicni 

860 

843 

983 

191 

188 

180 

195 

153 

143 

105 

Steailiui  letter*  fr«m  the  pe«  elBoe,  bj  Mrranli 
ReoeiTlng  Molen  gooda 

8 
730 

4 
70S 

3 
703 

5 
559 

3 
681 

"   6*11 

3 
463 

6 
531 

1 
406 

8 
889 

Pranda,  and  attampta  to  dcfraad 

ToCBUerNe.3. 
No*  4.  —  MaHetem*  Qj^lacM  agmtntl  Property. 

390 

858 

884 

408 

487 

405 

310 

888 

879 

308 

16,608 

16.673 

17*867 

15,831 

15/196 

15,538 

13,578 

14,937 

I5fi9l 

18,388 

AraoUf  capital 

Scctlaff  ire  to  cropa»  plantadona,  baatha,  he. 

68  ■> 
6J 

68 

111 

108 

45 

37 

14 

14 

17 

89 

Attcmpta  to  oominit   annn,  aet  Hze   to  crape, 
&c.                      ... 

8 

•    • 

Riot,    and  .lUonioualy  demoUahlog  buUdinga, 

machiwety,  he                ... 

11 

31 

67 

141 

•         • 

.     * 

7 

m          m 

68 

Paatrajlna  tiaaahtiHt-aaehinca 

hop-binda,  tnea  and  ahruba,  growing,  he.    • 

•               • 

18 

5 

88 

981 

40 

KiUag  aid  mainilag  cattle 

41 

33 

16 

19 

6 

8 

11 

8 

11 

9 

Scnduig  Icttan  threatening  to  Imm  houaea,  he. 

11 

18 

6 

68 

4 

4 

3 

3 

8 

6 

Other  naUdooa  oAnccs 

TolalaerNo.4. 

Cmrrtncjf. 

11 

168 

145 

888 

1,845 

95 

44 

35 

85 

93 

36 

Forging  and  uttering  bned  willa  and  powers  of 
attorney  Cor  the  traaalfer  d  aiock  or  reoiipt  of 

dividanda                    .                     .                   • 

1 

Porgli«  Bank  of  England  nocca 

8 

19 

6 

6 

8 

14 

11 

88 

19 

4 

otbcr  inatmmcnu 

56 

78 

75 

60 

40 

48 

65 

63 

U 

38 

HairiM  tai  poaaeaaion,  he.,  ferged  Bank  of  Eng- 

. 

.     . 

8 

'lo 

•         • 

1 

»         • 

1 

6 

8 

CoonlcrfWling  the  eimcnt  gold  aid  bUtct  adn 

15 

k    . 

8 

3 

1 

10 

81 

8 
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Table  VI.  -«  cmUituud, 


ENULAND 

AND  WALES. 

OflteoM. 

1834. 

1833. 

1839. 

1831. 

1830. 

.1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1996. 

IISS. 

Havliig    fai    fowttdan,  dtc,    implcmaili   tat 
coteu^c                 •                  - 

« 

Bu^BHi  and  pfotting  off  oovntacMt  gold  aid 

UUftafc  and  iHiTiM  to  poMWrioB  ditto   - 
Coonlanhtliic,  boyug.  piittiB^  oO;  and  ntt«r« 
lag  .ooonticmt  oopp«r  ooto 

ToteU  of  No.  0. 

MBWCilWWfl. 

Aa 

1 

3iia 

t. 

371 

433 

390 

u. 

899 

.1 

313 

961 

tBO 

993 

m 

481 

468 

518 

386 

1368 

371 

387 

99S 

S43|       «S 

1 

*f  mWIng  aimad,  te.  to  aid  nniiggkm    • 

7 

1 

•od  obatnicting  ofBoen  enployod  to  pew* 

•         ■ 

•        « 

•        m 

9 

•          m 

11 

16 

1 

I'. 

vent  ■nuggtiog                                           • 

t 

1 

Dav   atealiag.  and  felonloaily  miadag  dacr. 

kcapan 

4 

Balag  oat  armed,  &c.,  to  take  came  hy  night.  tak> 
ing  game  bv  night  and  amulting  game-kccpea 
Taking  and  deatraylag  fitb,  to  inidond  water 
Betag  at  larn  undCT  wntcnce  of  transpoitatton 
Piteoa-breaBng,  harboadng   and    aiding    the 

<11 
19 

186 

913 

105 

.141 

930 

86S 

9M 

189 

I5l| 

8 

7 

4 

10 

8 

.8 

7 

13 

" 

« 

eKape  of  felons 

17 

Fajurj  and  •ubomatton  at  perfoy 
Admiaiatarlag  nnUwlbl  oaths 

18 
S8 

19 

14 

16 

18 

10 

16 

16 

14 

11 

Goas|4ra(7  to  lalae  the  rate  of  vagv 

13 

Biot,  laaM.h  of  the  paaoe,  and  ponnd-breach 

i739 

Rawue.  and  reftuing  to  aid  peace  olBcen 
Keqiing  disorderij  boOMt 

47 
lk5 

Indecently  eapoHiw  the  penen 

Feloniee  not  included  to  the  abofa  dcnomlaatioBe 

Mlsdcmaaaort,  ditto 

TotalserNo.6.           ^ 

Oiand  tntale 

13 
10  I 

397 

305 

839 

1 
338 

sk  801 

860 

499 

380 

41f 

1A86 

.600 

536 

463 

507 

639 

760 

757 

598 

AM, 

SS,461 

90,079 

90,8«9 

19,6471 

18.107 

•  18/575 

16,564 

17,9*41 

16464 

14,45:! 

VII.  A  Statxmknt  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Crimes  fiir  which  they 
received  Sentence  of  Death,  and  the  Number  thereof  who  were  executed  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  each  of  the  Three  Seven  Years  ending  with  1834. 


In  the  Bercn  Yean 

)  In  the  Scfca  Yen 

In  the  8 

•*S'*?1^*** 

enAng  with  the 

endina 

viththe 

Year  1890. 

Year  1897. 

YeS 

1884. 

Crfanat. 

Namber 
OK  Pfeison 

to  Death. 

Nnmh« 
ofPenom 
enecnted. 

Numb* 
of  Person] 

to  Death. 

Nutob* 
IISSZ 

Numb* 
ofPsrsoM 

to  Death. 

Namber 

Anon,  and  other  wilAil  barntag 

43 

19 

47 

9 

116 

M 

BraSung  into  a  dwelltog  hontc  and  laran; 

1,765 
783 

111 
5 

9,134 

998 

108 
7 

833 

3,103 

14 

88 

Cattle  Mealing 

149 

8 

149 

•               • 

193 

£elonkHia$  kllliag,  end  maiming 

4 

:i 

4 

•               • 

9 

Cotoing 

59 

9 

97 

8 

18 

• 

Coin,  uttertng  eoonteifdt  (havtog  bean  eoBTieted  a* 

common  attenn) 

18 

•                « 

7 

•               • 

80 

Foigery,  and  uttoiteg  fttged  inatnmanls 

393 

111 

943 

33 

139 

11 

Hone-itaallng 

651 

8 

909 

84 

698 

IS 

Larceny,  grand                    . 

1 

•               • 

4 

to  adwetltag-haase,  ac. 

899 

90 

1,931 

96 

499 

A 

toaihop.  8m.                   .                   .                   • 

938 

8 

on  a  naTigahte  river,  8tc 

90 

4 

1 

of  naval  •torat,  dec. 

90 

Letters,  conttlnlag  bank  natc«,&e.,  aecretfaig  and  itealing 

14 

4 

6 

9 

15 

1 

aendtog  thxaatenlng.  Ate. 

9 

•                • 

4 

Mnxder 

141 

199 

113 

97 

105 

90 
81 

poison,  with  totcni  to  murder,  &e. 

93 

r» 

146 

98 

897 

Piraey                         -            .           - 

4 

4 

9 

•        • 

4 

• 

5f**'^v. 

46 

98 

57 

97 

63 

96 

Riot  and  Many 

•                 m 

•• 

50 

1 

159 

a 

nutbbery  of  the  pesion,  on  the  highway,  and  other  placas 

774 
97 

107 

9 

976 
34 

86 

1,495 

61 

43 

Sheep-eleaUng,  and  kllltog  with  totent  to  steal 

854 

44 

797 

16 

786 

8 

Sodomy                     ,     -     ^ 

96 

15 

13 

19 

98 

19 

Tranqmrts  being  at  large,  &oa 

41 

ss                • 

47 

*                ■ 

49 

Treeson,  hl<ch 

56 

8 

1 

«                « 

1 

Falonj,  tiansfcnlng  a  tfamp  to  deArand,  &e. 

•                « 

•               • 

*              • 

*          k 

1 

entdng  down  trees  growing,  dec.             > 

9 

1 

9 

■tealing  woollen  cloth  from  a  tenter 

9 

stealing  part  at  wreck 

1 

•               ■ 

9 

cutting  hoD-btoda,  growing,  &Ct 
asssmStng  armad  to  aaUst  smagglert 

1 

*               * 

4 

•                 m 

90 

•          • 

94 

frame  brwiking  and  deitraying  mpcMnciy 

1 

receiving  bunk  notes  stolen  from  letters 
Trafflclnng  to  slaves 

*  • 

*  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •        •        , 

*  •        *        • 

9 

3 

Total  number  of  peteens  In  each  laren  yean          <J 

7,107 

649 

7.959            494 

8^483    1 

«.| 
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VIII.  Taxlk  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Penons  committed  for  IVial  or  bailed 
in  Seotland,  in  1834,  specifying  also  the  Nature  of  the  0£fences  for  which  they 
were  committed  or  bailed. 


Natun  ef  OfllnoM  oonupluad. 

TiiallnlBM. 

Malaa. 

Feaulm. 

Totals. 

No.1 — qffkaen  agabut  a*  Pmm, 
Mnrdflr                  «                                                          •                .                • 
8ulifatu,ftc.                                       .                      .                   .                   . 

Culpahb  homidd*                    ..... 

OttMr  cairital  olliMifeci          .                   .                   .                   .                   . 

IMfWiqr                 ...                     ... 

Amahs                ...... 

^— nlttoaofleMofftlMUw                 .... 

TMd,  No.  1.          - 

No.  2.  ■-  Ogtmm  agabut  Pnmrfji,  mmtlMti  wUk  vkkmet. 

ThdlbyhnwIlMokliig                    .                      .                      .                   . 

RoMMty  a^MMUt^          -    ^^        - 

MobUnii  iloiliigf  MMHlt*  Mid  iBvadini  ttftoptttj 

Total,  NobS. 

No.  8.  -  ^iMoi  agalmtt  Pro/trtg,  umumHhi  mUkemi  fhfaw. 
CaWW  ttaaliuK                                                         ... 
BoMmr                -                     -                    .                    ... 

Theft                •               .    -                                       -                   .                ^ 

BomoftlMft 

Btowch  ottxutt  and  cnkbasionuBt                                 ... 

Fnadtlko.                   ..... 

StaoUnic  flroaa  vioekad  mimIs 

Wmu  Aro-nlitef               .                  .                  .                  .                  . 
jf  j(ii^ifn««  ^  fmij^M^  mltf W*f                .                   .                   .                   . 
Mobbtaic.  riotiaf ,  and  maUdow  mkcblor 
Vognnqr*  tgaalTim  window,  <te.               ... 

Iwwng  and  bdngpewaawdrf  ban  coin                ... 

Total,  N»5. 

_                No.  6 OlktrqffhuumHi»etmAHm1k0abO9tao»m. 

Pwjury^               -           ^    -               .... 
Pniadiilant  bonloiipicy  and  paijiuj 

BnokloitoiUtoftmeotttc.                   .                     .                     .                    . 
Batonfaig  monty  by  tin  MlwilBg  lolfw                   .                      .                    . 
Modnc.  mobbhif,  &0.                    .                      .                      .                    . 

Total,  No.  6. 
Grand  total 

9 

6 

S3 

S5 

8 
646 

S 

8 

6  ' 
1 
1 
61 

18 

5 

89 

86 

9 

707 

8 

718 

78 

.790 

4 

894 

S 

S5 

•  * 

48 

•  • 
■                       m 

4 

866 

3 

85 

836 

48 

898 

7 

81 

718 

1 

7  " 

883 
48 

8 
5 

•                       • 

7 
88 

1,036 
80 

as 

83 
8 

845 

880 

1.885 

18 
89 

4 
6 

8 

m                      m 
V                      m 

15 
89 

4 
5 

ao 

8 

58 

40 
16 

5 
89 

45 
49 

56 

88 

94 

6 

3 

78 

8 

94 

87 

•                      • 
m                      m 

16 
S5  ' 

6 
8 

94 
8 

84 
188 

800 

51 

851 

8,185 

566 

1     8,711 

N.B.  — This  and  tlMftOowli«  Table  an  taken  flmn  that  uarfU 
nd54.    The  oAcial  Tctnms  from  which  thay  an  dodncad  are 


wofkthe 
ever  many 


tkt 


Jhr  1886,  p.  51. 


IX.  AxnRACT  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  charged  with  Offences  in  Scotland, 
in  the  Year  18S4,  distinguished  in  Classes  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Offences; 
together  with  the  Result  of  the  Accusations. 


. 


No^yi 

lanoe 
No.8.- 

r» 


the 

ith  vlo- 


WldlOQt 


No.  4.. 
NefS^ 


BS'and 

net  Inctadad  in 


u 

a 


790 


Committed  and  kbi 


to 


Total 


1,989 


n\  1 

8,711 1    6 


18 


SO 


i 


8 

80 

84 
1 
0 


47 


\ 


114 

8 
6 
1 


195 


I 

I 

< 


I* 

8<0 


8 

8 

15 

4 
10 


40 


18 
94 
75 

« 

8 

7 


1 

n 


45 

55 

190 
8 
8 

18 


l86S 

81 

418 
17 
10 

lis 


I 


188 '314  958 


K 


!1 


I 


498 

818 

847 
89 
48 

165 


10  '1,789 


50 
17 

79 
3 
9 

14 


178 


\ 


11 


85 


I 


808 

58 

879 
80 
SO 
51 


685 


1 


CaiUKS,   PDNISHIIKMTS,  AMD   PRIIOKS. 


X.  SuHiUKT  Staiiuihti  of  Ibe  Number  of  Personi  cfasrged  with  Cnfninal 
OSeaces,  who  wen  conimitted  to  tfae  difTerent  Gaols  in  Ireland,  fiir  Trul  at  the 
Asslxes  and  Setaions  held  for  the  WTeral  Countiet,  Citin,  Towniand  Libertie* 
(herein,  during  the  lut  Nine  Yean;  dittjnguiibing  the  Number  in  e«ch  Year  ; 
•ad  ihowiag  the  nature  of  tbe  Crimea  reipectiTely  of  which  the;  were  caUTicied, 
acquitted,  and  with  which  Ihoie  ware  charged  against  whotn  oo  BilJi  were  round, 
and  who  were  not  prosecuted  ;  also,  the  Sentenoea  of  thote  conricled  ;  and  the 
Number  executed,  who  received  Sentence  of  Death,  from  1 828  to  1 836  incluUTB. 
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XI.  Nnmaa  of  Peranum 


in  each  Year.fi^Hn  1838  U 


licled,  aentenced,  acquitted,  lie.  in  Jrelaod 
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XII.  StATtuxm  of  the  Nature  of  the  Crimet  of  which  FenoDS  were  oonyieted  in 

Ireland  in  each  Tear  from  1828  to  1834. 


itts. 

1889. 

1880. 

1881. 

1889. 

1833. 

1884. 

CBIMES. 

NwDbor 

Nonbv 

N«mb« 

Nmnbor 

Nnnbar 

Nnmbar 

Nonbat 

or 

or 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

FmoBs. 

Pmona. 

Panooa. 

Panom. 

PMona. 

Abdnedon             ... 

11 

8 

9 

1 

8 

8 

90 

AnoD                                                   •           «         . 

5 

4 

8 

6 

5 

1 

8 

AmbhII                .                 •                 • 

8,030 

8,804 

8,860 

8,967 

8,198 

zjao 

6,148 

vlth  InteBt  to  nniidar      -             • 

M 

-40 

86 

•            • 

9 

11 

8 

wlthtiit«Btt«f«Tiah 

ao 

18 

S 

91 

18 

16 

94 

with  tntmc  to  nviab  famate  tnflmlB 

s 

•           • 

■           • 

3 

8 

8 

9 

vithJattntterob              .               .               . 

IS 

to 

18 

*? 

97 

88 

84 

titguoj                .                  . 

SI 

8 

8 

1 

9 

4S 

5t 

45 

64 

51 

48 

84 

C«^^tMUi«  (not  othcnriM  dMOflMd) 

87 

9 

99 

95 

19 

10 

19 

dilM  rtwlliig             ... 

7 

Colnfa^t 

7 

8 

7 

.      • 

7 

1 

9 

CambfaiatiaB             .                .                •                . 

18 

10 

5 

8 

4 

9 

14 

to  rao                 .                 a                 .                  . 

6 

7 

•            • 

7 

8 

V 

7 
3 

m              m 

4 

9 
40 

Cav-«tMlfeur 

Cvcdnr  and  voandlog  poms  (MoBABOtlj) 

BmbculciiMnt             .... 

8 

8 

65S 

6 

41 

It 

617 

11 

53 

6 

658 

19 

«5 
16 

69 

8 
368 

98 

69 

9 

896 

98 

44 

1 

1,149 

95 

Bmhwilli^  lattam  firom  port  eflloe 

1 

«           • 

. 

1 

1 

9 

xQtfgtn 

OK  bank  MtM,  and  uttcrlM 
bavtagfoiliod  bank  aotatbi  poMOMlaa 

7 

1% 
8 

A 
8 

8 

S 
10 

9 
9 

4 
6 

6 

4 

ofrtampa 

.      . 

m            « 

1 

«           • 

• 

•      • 

8 

P^raod  la  obtalaing  moniy  nndorlklM  prcCanoat 

SO 

SI 

43 

49 

81 

90 

67 

Gad-teaaktai             -               - 
HlRlivajr  nSbnry 

4 
80 

M 

84 

40 

•             • 

84 

1 
49 

18 

hwwi  ifwtim          .... 

48 

47 

45 

49 

90 

95 

98 

Honicfaiiiff,  BMtarfnic.  and  UMiiir  cattto 
flwn  booM  (and  tMuaobnaking) 

6 
l;878 

8 

890 
491 

88 

6 

9;S99 

14 

9.018 
J? 

'l.968 

9 

8 

9,897 

MO 

fhtmaliop 

119 

tS75 

815 

397 

945 

955 

846 

IniB  pcnoB             ... 

Itl 

400 

6 

17 

11 

96 

Kanmbbaiy                .              .              .                . 
Mantdauriktcr 

6 
89 

*  148 

•           • 

100 

9 
106 

'  186 

4 
981 

180 

Mladomaaiwr  (not  ottianitaa  dowribad) 

MtDdcr                  .                  .                  .                  . 

60 

...» 

1,696 

SB 

1,663 
97 

1.784 
,81 

9,188 
49 

*^ 

ftaoatai  of  thalr  taAmta 

•           « 

«            « 

. 

•      • 

1 

1 

eonoaallM  the  blnh  of  ditto 

% 

10 

10 

1 

1 

6 

11 

Otha,  admtnfalffl^  and  uUng  mlavfUly 

h^wy                    .                  .                 .                 . 

6 
9 

16 

6 
6 

68 
18 

40 

7 

81 
14 

16 
18 

FlU'OtaaUiv                .                .                .              . 

AUBpB 

IS 

89 
17 

49 
96 

66 
19 

69 
17 

41 
11 

86 
7 

^      anatiMjandaidlngIn              -      t       - 
2*"*!^?*  "«_ba*ing  la  poaanfanatalan  Roodi 

s 

95 

167 

904 

168 

107 

196 

161 

ilotuBinc  iTani  ttanauottatkin  baniia  tinio 

1 

liMoaa  JMRCoibly 

801 

668 

616 

6U 

950 

998 

974 

8 

'       S5 

8 

8 
89 

7 

11 
18 
11 

88 
89 

18 

64 
61 
90 

130 
10 
93 

134 

7 

11 

8«dlUa«t  mcrieaa 

8 

S 

•              • 

8 

97 

17 

11 

Shacp.alaatti]g,nMlkIBInKMnM«lthfaimtteataal    - 

8« 

67 

9S 

96 

79 

71 

66 

Hnoounn  at  panona            •             .             •             . 

3 

19 

8 

8 

98 

16 

10 

fltoaltag  from  ble«:h  crecn 

Takiiv  and  boldtaiK  tedbla  pa«afllin 

TnMonaMa  pnctkct 

S 
88 

•           * 

5 
88 

•            • 

1 
86 

•            • 

87 

4 

1 

49 

1 

1 
50 

118 

9 

vtiKiHiK  cwiunvnu  oam 
TpS!K?awl  wH.^  ilnaaiMi'lmTatiiin' 
Total  ninb»  of  paraaM  coiwtotad  ta  aach  yaat     • 

7*8 
85 

1 

1 

60 

100 

1 

S 

90 

185 

90 
8 

64 
199 

78 
190 

74 
89 

9,S69 

9,449 

9,909 

9,605 

9,759 

11.444 

14,968 

XIII.  Statimkmt  of  the  Number  of  Feitons  executed  in  Ireland  in  each  Tear,from 
1828  to  1834,  distinguishing  the  Nature  of  the  Crimes  of  which  they  were  con- 
victed. 


Abdnctloa 

Atsan 

Aimlt  wkh  tatant  to  novrdcr 


Conifincy  to  mndor 
Oitttna 


fnc  vad 


HlKbvay  robbary 
Loncnyftoaa  ~ 
braak 


1898. 

1899. 

1880. 

1881. 

1889. 

1888. 

1884. 

Total 

Numbv 

faitho 
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^ 

Nwnbv 
of 
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9 
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m                  • 
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m               m 

m              m 

•              • 
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m              A 
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•                • 

1  " 

1 
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9 
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8 
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13 

8 

•               • 

1 

*               • 

M                      • 
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Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline.  ^-  Our  limits  enable  us  to  do  little 
more  than  to  advert  to  the  most  prominent  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  improvement  of  prisons  in  this  country,  the  principal  enact- 
ments which  have  been  passed  for  their  regulation,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  systems  of  prison  discipline  which  now  claim  the  attention 
of  the  public 

In  the  year  177S,  Mr.  Howard  became  High  Sheriff  of  the  countj 
of  Bedford,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  was  deeply 
affected  with  the  miserable  state  of  the  prisons  committed  to  his 
care.  On  extending  his  inquiries,  he  found  that  the  gaols  throughout 
England  were  in  a  lamentably  condition ;  and,  earnestly  impressed 
with  the  duty  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  which  he  witnessed,  he 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  examination  and  reform  of  these 
abodes  of  wretchedness. 

hi  that  period  the  gaols  were,  with  few  exceptions,  depositories  of 
pestilence,  and  entirely  neglected  by  those  authorities  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  law  had  placed  them.  Many  consisted  merely  of 
small,  filthy,  and  unventilated  dungeons.  The  prisoners  were,  in  too 
many  cases,  subjected  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  tyrannical  gaolers, 
loaded  with  fetters,  immured  in  loathsome  cells,  deprived  of  proper 
and  sufficient  food,  air,  and  exercise ;  and  to  this  treatment  was  ex- 
posed, in  common  with  all  others,  the  prisoner  before  trial,  whom  the 
laws  presume  innocent  of  crime.  To  their  personal  sufferings  were 
added  the  most  serious  of  moral  evils.  In  the  absence  of  control, 
inspection^  employment,  and  religious  instruction,  the  imprisonment 
could  not  fail  to  debase  and  harden,  while  it  was  at  variance  with  the 
primary  objects  of  penal  justice. 

For  the  eradication  of  the  gaol  distemper  (a  fatal  malady  from 
which  few  of  our  prisons  were  exempt),  and  the  removal  of  many 
physical  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  prisoner,  the  country  is  indebted 
to  the  persevering  labours  of  this  great  philanthropist.  The  impres- 
sion which  his  eminent  services  produced  upon  the  public  mind  was, 
for  a  time  at  least,  happily  great  The  attention  of  the  legislature 
and  the  magistracy  was  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  amending  the 
laws  for  the  government  of  prisons,  and  of  personally  superintending 
the  management  of  them.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  combined 
also  to  enhance,  in  the  public  estimation,  the  importance  of  these 
investigations.  The  loss  of  the  American  provinces  had  deprived 
the  government  of  the  long  accustomed  channel  for  the  disposal  of 
convicts  sentenced  to  transportation ;  and  it  was  thought  that  many 
classes  of  offenders,  heretofore  sent  abroad,  might  be  corrected  and 
reclaimed  by  imprisonment  at  home.  In  conformity  with  these  views, 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1778  (19  Geo.  III.  c  74.),  **  to  explain  and 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Transportation,  Imprisonment,  and 
other  Punishment  of  certain  Offenders."  The  main  object  of  this 
measure  was  the  establishment  of  penitentiary  houses  in  this  country ; 
and  the  framing  of  the  enactment  was  confided  to  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  and  Sir  William  Eden. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  determining  upon  the 
nature  of  the  discipline'  to  be  enforced  in  the  penitentiary  houses 
contemplated  by  this  statute^  these  eminent  men  concurred  in  recom- 
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mending  the  individual  separation  of  the  prisoners*  In  the  5th 
section  of  the  Act  it  is  affirmed  that  "  if  many  offenders  convicted  of 
crimes  for  which  transportation  has  been  usually  inflicted,  were 
ordered  to  solitary  confinement,  accompanied  by  well  regulated 
labour  and  religious  instruction,  it  might  be  the  means,  under 
Providence,  not  only  of  deterring,  but  also  of  reforming  the  indivi- 
duals, and  inuring  them  to  habits  of  industry."  Differences  of 
opinion  occurred  among  the  supervisors  appointed  to  carry  this  Act 
into  effect,  and  the  erection  of  penitentiary  houses  was  not  at  that 
time  proceeded  with ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  check  the  spirit 
that  was  abroad  for  the  improvement  of  the  prison  laws.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  having  been  directed  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  prisons  generally,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1781  (22  Geo.  III.  c.  54.) 
**  for  amending  and  rendering  more  effectual  the  Laws  then  in  being 
relative  to  Houses  of  Correction."  In  this  enactment,  also,  the  legis- 
lature sanctioned  the  separation  of  prisoners.  Houses  of  correction 
on  the  separate  principle  were  erected  at  Horsham  and  Petworth, 
and  in  the  construction  of  them  every  arrangement  was  made,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  that  principle  into  complete  effect  Precautionary 
measures  were  taken  against  the  transmission  of  sound  from  cell  to 
cell.  Cells  sufficiently  spacious  for  one  individual,  with  a  water- 
closet  attached  to  each  cell,  were  provided.  There  were  separate 
stalls  in  the  chapel,  separate  boxes  for  those  who  laboured  together, 
and  separate  airing-yards.  Encouraged  by  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  separate  system  at  those  prisons,  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  in  1785,  applied  for  and  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  in  that  county.  This 
prison  was  completed  in  1790.  Each  prisoner  had  a  separate  cell,  a 
room  to  sleep  in,  and  another  in  which  he  was  employed  alone  during 
the  day ;  and  although  the  separation  was  not  carried  out  so  com- 
pletely as  could  have  been  desired,  the  discipline  was  attended  with 
good  effects.  For  a  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which  the  prisoners 
were  separately  confined,  no  single  instance  occurred  in  which  the 
degree  of  solitude  imposed  was  productive  of  any  unfavourable 
result  Under  the  operation  of  this  system  at  Horsham,  Petworth, 
and  Gloucester,  we  have  the  strongest  testimony  that  re-committals 
had  nearly  disappeared.  The  health  of  the  prisoners  was  excellent ; 
their  mental  faculties  unimpaired;  their  labour  cheerful  and  con- 
stant ;  their  behaviour  orderly  and  submissive ;  and  their  moral  and 
religious  improvement  satisfactory.  But  no  sooner  was  the  system 
broken  in  upon  at  these  prisons,  by  the  increase  of  population  —  and 
it  became  impracticable  to  continue  to  confine  each  prisoner  in  a 
separate  cell  —  than  these  beneficial  effects  ceased  to  be  apparent 

The  actual  state,  however,  of  the  prisons  generally  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  but  little  affected  by  these  enactments,  and  the  plans 
which  had  been  partially  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
system.  The  more  flagrant  of  the  physical  sufferings  which  Mr. 
Howard  had  exposed,  were  no  sooner  alleviated,  than  the  interest 
which  his  labours  had  excited,  in  a  great  measure  ceased.  The 
prisons  remained  in  a  disgraceful  state.  Many  dungeons  still  ex- 
isted ;  and  the  health  and  even  lives  of  prisoners  were  often  sacri- 
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ficed  to  the  want  of  cleanliDess  and  proper  ventilation.    The  moral 
effects  of  imprisonment  were  most  injurious.     All  classes,  —  the 
young  and  old,  the  untried  and  convicted, .  the  inexperienced  and 
hardened,  and  in  many  cases  even  the  sexes,  —  were  indiscriminately 
associated,  without  employment,  and  allowed  to  indulge  in  nearly 
every  species  of  corrupt  intercourse.     The  attention  of  the  legislature 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  from    time  to  time  by  the  inquiries  of 
parliamentary  committees,  and  also  by  the  reports  of  the  *'  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline."  *     The  information  col- 
lected from  these  sources  showed  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  ; 
and  an  Act  was  accordingly  passed  in  the  year  1823  (4*  Geo.  IV. 
c.  64.)  ^<  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
building,  repairing,  and  regulatings  of  certain  Gaols  and  Houses  of 
Correction  in  England  and  Wales."     This  Act  extends  to  all  coonty 
gaols,  and  seventeen  of  the  largest  prisons  under  corporate  juris- 
diction.    For  the  regulation  of  all  other  prisons  belonging  to  cities 
and  boroughs,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  following  year  (5  Geo^  lY. 
c.  84.),  which  relieves  the  smaller  places  of  confinement  from  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  Act. 

It  cannot  be  too  deeply  lamented,  that  the  authors  of  this  enact- 
ment (excellent  as  it  is  in  most  of  its  provisions)  should  have  de> 
parted  from  the  enlightened  views  of  prison  discipline  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  the  19,  22,  and  25  Geo.  III.,  to  which  we  have  referred ; 
and  that,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  plan  of  individual  separation, 
which  was  so  strenuously  advocated  by  the  early  reformers  of  prison 
discipline,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  corrupt  intercourse  of 
prisoners,  and  which  had  proved  so  successful ;  the  framers  of  this 
statute  should  have  had  recourse,  as  a  substitute,  to  the  division  of 
prisoners  into  classes.  By  the  10th  section,  Rule  16.,  it  is  enacted, 
*<  That  the  male  and  female  prisoners  shall  be  confined  in  separate 
buildings  or  parts  of  the  prison,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  seeing, 
conversing,  or  holding  any  intercourse  with  each  other;  and  the 
prisoners  of  each  sex  shall  be  divided  into  distinct  classes,— care  being 
taken  that  prisoners  of  the  following  classes  do  not  intermix  with 
each  other.  —  In  gaols,  —  first,  debtors  and  persons  confined  for  con- 
tempt of  court  on  civil  process;  second,  prisoners  convicted  of 
felony ;  third,  prisoners  convicted  of  misdemeanors ;  fourth,  prisonen 
committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony;  fifth,  prisoners  com- 
mitted on  charge  or  suspicion  of  misdemeanors,  or  for  want  of 
sureties  :  —  In  houses  of  correction,  —  first,  prisoners  convicted  of 
felony;  second,  prisoners  convicted  of  misdemeanors ;  third,  prisoners 
conunitted  on  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony ;  fourth,  prisoners  com- 
mitted on  charge  or  suspicion  of  misdemeanors ;  fifth,  vagrants. 
Such  prisoners  as  are  intended  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown,  in  any  prosecution,  shall  also  be  kept  separate  in  all 
and  houses  of  correction. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  scale  of  classification  which  it 
prescribes  has  been  generally  observed,  at  least  in  the  county  prisons. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  had  the  experience  of  several  years  as  to  the 

*  Reports  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  OOenders,'*  1816-^1832. 
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effect  of  classification  in  preventing  moral  contamination.  And  what, 
we  ask,  are  the  results  ?  Are  the  gaols  of  this  country  no  longer 
subject  to  the  reproach  of  rendering  more  criminal  those  whom  they 
ought  to  correct,  and  of  demoralising  those  whom  they  should  reform  ? 
To  this  inquiry  we  answer,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  prisons 
throughout  the  country  inspire  no  salutary  nor  permanent  dread,  and 
aff<ml — especially  in  regard  to  untried  prisoners —  as  great  facilities 
for  the  corruption  of  their  inmates  as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  passing 
of  this  Act. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  failure. 
Andy  first,  we  would  ask  upon  what  principle  is  the  classification  of 
prisoners  to  be  regulated,  in  order  to  prevent  contamination  ?  If  by 
the  technical  character  of  the  imputed  ofience,  it  is  certain  that,  as 
crimes  differing  widely  in  magnitude  are  classed  under  general  terms» 
prisoners  of  every  variety  of  character  must  necessarily  be  placed 
together.  Even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  inefficiency  of  classifica- 
tion would  be  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  many  who  have  been  before 
in  prison  for  serious  crimes,  are  subsequently  charged  with  minor 
ofiences,  and  are  consequently  liable  to  be  associated,  on  their  com- 
mitment, with  persons  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  them,  and 
with  young  and  inexperienced  ofi^enders.*  If,  again,  the  classification 
proceed  on  an  assumed  knowledge  of  character,  by  what  means  can 
sach  knowledge  be  attained  ?  "  In  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
these  evident  truths  seem  not  to  have  had  their  proper  weight : — First, 
— that  moral  guilt  is  not  the  immediate  subject  of  human  observation ; 
nor,  if  discovered,  is  it  capable  of  being  so  nicely  appreciated  as  to 
enable  us  to  assign  to  each  individual  who  may  be  infected  with  it,  his 
comparative  place  in  the  scale;  and,  if  it  could  be  discovered,  it 
would  appear  that  no  two  individuals  would  be  found  contaminated 
in  the  same  degree.  Secondly, — that  if  these  difficulties  could  be  sur- 
mounted, and  a  class  formed  of  individuals  who  had  advanced  exactly 
to  the  same  point,  not  only  of  ofience,  but  of  moral  depravity,  still 
their  association  would  produce  a  further  progress  in  both.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  that  the  mind  should  be  stationary :  it  must  advance 
in  virtue  or  in  vice.  Nothing  promotes  this  progress  so  much  as  the 
emulation  created  by  society ;  and  from  the  nature  of  that  society  will 
it  receive  its  direction.  Every  association  of  convicts,  then,  that  can 
be  formed,  will  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  pervert,  but  can  never 
reform,  those  of  whom  it  is  composed ;  and  we  are  brought  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  classification,  once  admitted  to  be  useful, 
is  so  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  which  each  class  is 
composed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wholly  escape  the  evils  of  commu- 
nication, unless  we  pass  to  the  complete  separation  of  the  individual 
from  ev  ery  other  prisoner ."f 

To  counteract  the  evils  of  association  in  classes,  a  system  has  been 
adopted)  under  which,  although  prisoners  are  placed  together,  they 

*  '*  I  gave  up  my  idea  of  the  value  of  classification,  on  seeing  a  person,  who  was 
tried  tor  murder  and  escaped  on  a  point  of  law,  a  few  days  afterwards  associated  with 
the  eases  for  assault." —  Evidence  of  Samuel  Hoart,  Eeq.,  before  the  Prieon  Committee 
of  the  Houee  of  Lorde,     \  835. 

f  Third  Report,  Home  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  p.  SS. 
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are  strictly  prohibited,  by  severe  punishments,  from  holding  any  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  words,  signs,  or  even  looks.  This 
discipline  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Silent  System ;  and,  as  this 
plan  of  prison  government,  and  that  of  individual  separation,  excite 
at  this  time  considerable  attention,  we  proceed  briefly  to  state  the 
principal  features  of  the  respective  systems,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  we  consider  the  superiority  of  the  separate  system  to  be  esta- 
blished. The  silent  system  fails  to  prevent  mutual  intercourse.  Under 
the  most  vigilant  superintendence,  communications  may  be  carried  on 
by  signs,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  acts 
as  a  spur  and  incentive  to  the  prisoner's  ingenuity ;  and  he  is  thus 
encouraged  to  have  recourse  to  fraud  and  artifice  to  evade  the  prison 
regulations.  The  means  by  which  alone  the  system  can  be  enforced 
are  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  its  maintenance  depends  on  the  inflic- 
tion of  numerous  punishments.  These  punishments  consist  in  the 
reduction  of  food,  confinement  in  dark  and  ill- ventilated  cells,  and 
extra  hard  labour.  The  prisoner  feels  that  these  suflerings  and  priva- 
tions are  extra-judicial — that  they  are  over  and  above  the  punishment 
to  which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  court ;  and  hence  arise  continual 
irritation,  and  a  strong  sense  of  being  subjected  to  injustice  and  op- 
pression. Upon  the  untried  prisoner  the  discipline  operates  with 
peculiar  hardship.  His  thoughts,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the 
preparation  of  his  defence  on  his  approaching  trisJ,  are  necessarily 
occupied  in  learning  and  obeying  the  prison  regulations,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  the  punishments  which,  for  want  of  attention,  he  is 
at  any  moment  liable  to  incur. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  punishments  which 
were  inflicted  in  prisons  conducted  on  the  silent  system  in  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1837 :  — 


Pr'uoitf.* 

Number  of  Punishments  in 
the  Priion  in  the  Course 
of  the  Year. 

Number  of  Prispners  in  the' 
Course  of  the  Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Coldbath    Fields   House  of) 
Correction      -         -         -  ( 
Wakefield 

Salford        .... 
Knutsford          ... 
Westminster  Bridewell 
Stafford 
Brixton        ... 

11,428 

10,822 

8,792 

1,265 

3,532 

188 

898 

2,384 

1,623 

389 

85 

1,316 

44 

273 

6,625 

2,860 
5,447 
1,168 
3,085 
2,046 
2,167 

3,125 

578 
2,310 

281 
2,239 

231 
1,118 

The  silent  system  is  opposed  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 
The  close  and  constant  watch  to  which  every  act  and  even  look  is 
subjected — the  mental  irritation  produced  by  the  dread  or  infliction  of 
punishment  —  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  banish  reflection,  prevent 
self-communion,  and  to  close  the  heart  against  religious  impressions. 

The  daily  assembling  of  prisoners  in  sight  of  each  other,  notwith- 
standing that  silence  may  be  strictly  enforced,  exposes  them  to  recog- 

*  Third  Report,  Home  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  p.  34. 
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nition  on  their  discharge.    Reformation  is  thus  discouraged.    A  man 
unjustly  accused  may  be  ruined  for  ever  in  his  reputation  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  placed  for  a  period,  however  short,  with 
depraved  associates.     The  evils  of  recognition  are  encountered,  also, 
by  the  offender  who  may  be  led  to  repent  of  his  crimes,  and  may 
desire  to  return  to  honest  courses ;  for,  on  his  discharge,  he  is  liable 
to  constant  exposure  from  his  prison  companions*   Again,  the  power  of 
recognition  operates  most  injuriously  in  the  case  of  the  hardened  convict 
resolved  to  persevere  in  crime.  Among  such  characters,  acquaintance- 
ship by  sight  soon  ripens  into  intimacy  on  leaving  the  prison,  and  leads 
to  results  alike  mischievous  to  the  offender  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.     From  these  objections  the  system  of  individual  separation  is 
wholly  free.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  confound  that  system 
with  the  ideas  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  term  '^  Solitary  con- 
finement" —  Separate  confinement  differs  from  solitary  confinement 
both  in  its  nature  and  design*     Solitary  confinement  is  universally  and 
correctly  understood  to  be  a  condition  of  as  unmitigated,  uninter- 
rupted seclusion  from  human  society  as  is  practicable,  often  in  dark 
or  gloomy  cells  of  small  dimensions,  ill  ventilated,  often  damp,  and 
destitute  of  those  accommodations  necessary  for  the  prisoner's  con- 
venience :  his  diet  being  generally  restricted  to  mere  bread  and  water. 
Separate  confinement  is  totally  different  in  its  nature  from  this.     It 
differs  from  it  in  the  following  particulars :  —  In  providing  the  pri- 
soner with  a  large,  well-lighted,  and  well-ventilated  apartment,  instead 
of  immuring  him  in  a  confined,  ilU ventilated,  and  dark  cell ;  —  in  pro- 
viding the  prisoner  with  every  thing  that  is  necessary  for  his  cleanli- 
ness, health,  and  comfort  during  the  day,  and  for  his  repose  at  night, 
instead  of  denying  him  these  advantages;  —  in  supplying  him  with 
sufficient  food  of  wholesome  quality,  instead  of  confining  him  to 
bread  and  water ;  —  in  alleviating  his  mental  discomfort,  by  giving 
him  employment ;  —  by  regular  visits  of  the  officers  of  the  prison, — of 
the  governor,  surgeon,  turnkeys,  or  trades'  instructors,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  chaplain, — instead  of  consigning  him  to  the  torpor  and 
other  bad  consequences  of  idleness,  and  the  misery  of  unmitigated 
remorse,  resentment,  or  revenge ;  —  in  separating  him  from  none  of 
the  inmates  of  the  prison  except  his  fellow-prisoners,  instead  of  cutting 
him  off,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  sight  and  solace  of  human  society; 
—  in  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  attending  both  chapel  and  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  and  education  in  class  (securing  on 
these  occasions  his  complete  separation  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
his  fellows),  instead  of  excluding  him  from  divine  service  and  instruc- 
tion ;  *->  in  providing  him  with  the  means  of  taking  exercise  in  the 
open  air  whenever  it  is  proper  and  necessary,  instead  of  confining  him 
to  the  unbroken  seclusion  of  his  cell.  —  Separate  confinement  also 
differs  from  solitary  confinement  in  its  obfect     The  object  of  separate 
confinement  is  the  permanent  moral  benefit  of  the  prisoner ;  an  object 
which  he  can  plainly  see  that  the  system  has  in  view.     The  object  of 
solitary  confinement  is  solely  to  punish  the  prisoner,  principally  for 
violating  the  prison  regulations ;  and  that,  too,  by  means  always  harsh 
and  severe,  and  often  vexatious  and  exasperating ;  and  this,  not  to 
effect  a  lasting  moral  benefit  to  himself,  but  to  uphold  the  prison  db- 
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cipline  at  the  price  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering.  Under  the 
separate  system,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  moral  sense  and  under* 
standing  of  the  prisoner :  he  is  treated  as  a  man,  and  with  the  respect 
and  benevolence  due  to^humanity,  even  in  its  lowest  debasement. 
Under  solitary  confinement,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extender  is  treated 
as  a  being  divested  of  the  common  rights,  capacities,  and  feelings  of 
human  nature. .  It  is  upon  his  corporeal  frame  that  the  punishiiieBt  is 
designed  to  act ;  no  attempt,  or  but  little,  is  made  to  appeal  to  his 
reason  and  conscience.  This  treatment  tends  to  hard^i,  provoke,  and 
brutalise ;  whereas  the  other  is  fitted  and  dengned  to  induce  reflection, 
kindliness,  gratitude,  and  amendment.  In  short,  separate  confinement 
is  the  separation  of  each  offender  from  all  communicatioH  and  assoa- 
ation  with  his  fellow-offenders ;  regard  being  had  to  his  bodily  health, 
his  mental  sanity,  his  intellectual  improvement,  and  his  amendment, 
by  inculcating  industrious  habits,  and  by  religious  and  moral  ifistruo* 
tion.  Solitary  confinement  is  the  seclusion  of  the  prisoner,  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  from  all  human  society,  attended  with  privations  both 
bodily  and  mental,  which  are  intended  merely  to  inflict  punishment, 
to  subdue  obstinacy  of  temper,  and  to  uphold  authority  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  pain  and  fear.  It  employs  harsh  measures  to  effect  a  temporary 
purpose.* 

The  application  of  the  separate  system  to  the  untried  has  been 
opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  presumed  severity.  But,  by  well- 
regulated  minds,  the  seclusion  would  be  felt  as  a  boon  and  a  protec- 
tion. The  prisoner  enjoys  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  friends;  has 
every  facility  for  consulting  with  his  legal  adviser ;  sends  and  receives 
letters ;  is  permitted  to  have  unobjectionable  books ;  receives  suitable 
articles  of  food ;  has  the  option  of  any  employment  that  can  be  con- 
veniently furnished  to  him :  he  is  exempted  from  all  discipline  that 
is  calculated  to  create  irritation ;  he  is  tempted  to  commit  no  violation 
of  prison  rules ;  and  he  is  consequentiy,  in  a  great  measure,  spared 
the  infliction  of  prison  punishments:  he  b  exposed  to  no  quarrels 
with,  and  he  is  protected  from  the  assaults  of,  his  fellow-prisonen : 
his  mind  cannot  be  demoralbed  by  the  relations  of  the  burglar,  nor 
the  language  of  the  blasphemous  and  obscene. 

But  although,  to  the  untried,  separate  confinement  is  a  privilege ; 
yet,  when  strictiy  enforced,  and  divested  of  all  indulgences,  it  becomes 
the  most  efficient  and  salutary  of  all  punishments.  The  convict  is 
confined  alone,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  a  cell  fitted  up  with  every 
convenience  essential  to  ensure  ventilation,  warmth,  cleanliness,  and 
personal  exercise.  Whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
prisoner's  health  is  strictly  attended  to ;  but  no  indulgence,  in  any 
shape,  is  extended.  The  distinctions  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
untried  and  convicted  are  broad  and  definite.  It  has  been  seen  that, 
under  this  system,  the  untried  are  permitted  to  receive  visits  from 
their  connections;  the  convicted  are  prohibited  from  this  intercourse: 
the  untried  may  also  communicate  with  their  friends  by  letter;  the 
convicted  have  no  such  privilege  :  the  untried  are  allowed  to  receive 
food  beyond  the  prison  diet ;  the  convicted  are  rigorously  restricted  to 

*  Third  Report  of  Home  Ini^cctors  of  Prisons,  p.  13. 
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tiie  prescribed  ration :  with  the  untried,  employment  is  optional ;  upon 
the  convicted  a  daily  task  of  labour  is  imposed. 

The  advantages  of  individual  separation  are  not  merely  of  a  pre- 
ventive diaracter.  It  not  only  renders  corrupt  intercourse  impracti- 
oable,  but  it  affords  to  the  prisoner  direct  iukI  peculiar  facilities  for 
reflection  and  self-improvement.  In  the  retirement  of  the  cell,  the 
prisoner  is  not  only  cut  off  from  the  means  of  being  rendered  a  worse, 
b«t  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  may  become  a  better,  man. 
He  has  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  promoting  his  own  moral 
and  religious  improvement :  he  is  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
visited  by  a  minister  of  religion,  has  the  privilege  of  attending  public 
worship,  and  is  provided  with  books  adapted  to  his  situation.  Nor 
are  the  benefits  of  the  system  limited  to  the  period  of  his  imprison- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  that  system,  to 
prohibit  each  prisoner,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  confinement,  from 
seeing  another  prisoner.  Thus,  exposure  to  recognition,  on  the  return 
of  the  prisoner  into  society,  is  wholly  prevented. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  this  discipline  is  unsafe  and  unreasonably  severe 
it  is  only  necessary,  in  reply,  to  refer  to  those  prisons  in  which  the 
sepaiate  system  has  been  most  extensively  and  for  the  longest  period 
enforced.  The  system  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  for  nine  years.  In  the  last  official 
Report  of  this  Penitentiary,  the  inspectors  state,  '^  that  there  are  some 
prisoners  now  in  this  Institution,  who  have  been  in  confinement  for 
eight  years,  some  six,  and  some  four  years,  and  all  of  them  in  good 
h^th.  Among  the  healthiest  prisoners  are  those  who  have  been  the 
longest  time  in  prison ;  and  not  a  single  instance  of  mental  derange- 
ment, it  is  believed,  has  been  caused  by  separate  and  solitary  confine- 
ment." This  Penitentiary,  as  well  as  other  prisons  on  the  separate 
system  in  the  United  States,  has  been  subjected,  in  its  principles, 
details,  and  results,  to  the  minute  personal  investigation  of  commis- 
atoners  sent  from  France,  England,  Prussia,  and  the  Canadas;  and 
these  genUemen  have  concurred  in  declaring  themselves  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  system. 

The  views  which  have  been  given  of  the  advantages  of  separate 
confinement  have  been  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  addressed,  in  August, 
1837,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  the 
magistrates  assembled  at  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  to  the 
justices  of  boroughs :  — 

<*  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  grounds  upon  which  I  am  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  the  Home  Inspectors,  in  the  opinion  that  any 
new  prisons  to  be  erected  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to 
separate  confinement 

**  The  plan  which  has  of  late  years  been  most  generally  adopted,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evils  of  contamination,  proceeds  on  the  principle 
of  separation  at  night,  and  strict  silence  during  the  hours  of  labour. 
This  plan  is  subject  to  the  following  objections :  — 

**  !•  It  requires  numerous  punishments  in  the  gaol.  You  will  ob- 
serve, from  the  Report  of  the  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  and  from  that 
of  the  Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  contained  in  the  Report  of 
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the  Inspector  of  the  Northern  District,  that  these  punishments  at« 
large  in  number,  and  exceedingly  vexatious  in  their  nature.  This 
practice  is  of  itself  a  strong  objection  to  the  plan:  it  yaries  the 
punishment  unequally  in  different  cases  ;  and  the  imprisonment  con- 
templated by  the  sentence  is  thus  aggravated  by  the  infliction  of  fresh 
penalties. 

<<  2.  A  feeling  of  continual  irritation  is  kept  up,  both  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rule,  and  by  the  punishment  for  its  violation.  Persons 
confined  in  a  prison  should,  if  possible,  be  reduced  to  a  quiet  and 
submissive  state, — whereby  they  may  at  leisure  reflect  on  the  evil  of 
the  course  they  have  pursued,  and  some  chance  be  afforded  of  their 
reformation.  Instead  of  this,  prisoners  confined  in  society,  and  not 
debarred  from  communication,  are  invited,  as  it  were,  to  a  perpetual 
battle  with  authority,  and  go  out  of  prison  provoked,  rather  than 
subdued,  by  the  punishment  they  have  undergone. 

<<  S.  The  low  diet,  which  is  one  of  the  punishments  frequently 
inflicted,  has  often  an  injurious  effect  on  the  health,  while  it  does  not 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 

**  4.  This  system  cannot  be  kept  up  without  perpetual  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  a  very  numerous  body  of  keepers.  The  system  is  there- 
fore combined,  almost  of  necessity,  with  the  very  injurious  practice 
of  employing  prisoners  as  wardsmen ;  by  which  means,  a  person  con- 
victed of  crime,  and  degraded  by  the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  is 
immediately  placed  in  a  situation  of  power  and  authority,  and  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  trust  and  indulgence.  Besides  this  anomaly,  so 
contrary  to  all  sound  notions  of  prison  discipline,  the  practice  alluded 
to  gives  rise  to  much  intrigue  and  favouritism  —  every  prisoner  being 
anxious  to  obtain  the  place  of  wardsman,  and,  when  so  employed,  dis- 
pensing favour  to  those  of  the  convicts  with  whom  he  has  the  most 
intimate  connection. 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  others,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
silent  system,  if  fully  carried  into  effect,  would  be  attended  with 
much  evil.  But  there  are,  in  fact,  very  few  prisons  where  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  the  Governor  of  the  prison  have  been  such  as 
to  make  the  system  really  effective ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  while  noise 
and  uproar  are  repressed,  contamination  exists  to  the  most  pernicious 
degree. 

"  I  should  therefore  be  anxious  to  see  the  system  of  separation 
adopted  in  all  new  prisons,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  in  those 
already  constructed :  but  great  care  must  be  taken,  when  this  system 
is  put  into  operation,  not  to  confound  separate  with  solitary  confine- 
ment 

"  It  is  generally  understood  that  solitary  imprisonment  implies 
confinement  in  a  gloomy  and  narrow  cell,  without  occupation,  and 
with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  only.  Separate  confinement,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Home  District,  means,  on  the  other 
hand,  confinement  in  large,  airy,  light,  well- warmed^  and  ventilated 
cells,  with  moral  and  religious  instruction,  regular  employment,  and 
the  daily  visits  of  the  chaplain  and  officers  of  the  prison,  as  well  as  of 
those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  prisoners. 

<<  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  of  confinement  would  be  subject  to 
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a  very  unfair  experiment,  if  it  were  tried  where  there  do  not  exist 
the  means  of  setting  apart  cells  of  proper  dimensions  and  wholesome 
ventilation ;  or,  if  the  prisoners  so  confined  should  be  left,  without 
employment  or  instruction  of  any  kind,  to  brood  over  their  melancholy 
condition. 

*^  Where,  however,  these  precautions  can  be  observed,  and  are 
properly  attended  to,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  whatever 
be  the  result  with  respect  to  the  more  hardened  offenders,  opportunity 
will  be  given  for  saving,  from  a  course  of  crime  and  disgrace,  those 
young  and  casual  offenders,  whose  previous  good  character  is  a  proof 
that  their  crimes  are  not  the  result  of  confirmed  habits.  According 
to  the  system  still  too  generally  prevalent,  such  offenders,  in  being 
sent  to  gaol,  are  in  fact  sent  to  a  school  where  elaborate  instruction 
is  given  for  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  where  the  sense  of  shame 
is  destroyed  by  the  number  and  confidence  of  guilty  companions. 
By  the  regulations  of  the  separate  system,  such  persons  would  be 
strictly  separated  from  all  other  criminals,  would  have  the  means  of 
repenting  of  their  offences,  and,  when  discharged,  would  not  be  liable 
to  be  claimed  and  recognised  by  convicts  who  had  been  inmates  with 
them  in  the  same  prison." 

Having  described  the  respective  systems  of  prison  discipline,  which 
now  claim  the  attention  of  the  public,  it  remains  for  us  but  to  state, 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  prisons  throughout  the  kingdom  is 
such  as  to  call  for  immediate  amendment  There  exists  in  their 
management  a  lamentable  want  of  system  and  uniformity.  Whether 
the  prisoners  are  indiscriminately  placed  together,  or  classed  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  evils  consequent  upon  as- 
sociation almost  universally  prevail.  Idleness,  in  the  case  of  the 
untried,  is  a  prolific  source  of  demoralisation.  Silence,  although 
nominally  enjoined  on  the  convicted,  is  in  but  few  cases  rigidly 
enforced.  In  many  prisons  several  prisoners  are  crowded  at  night  in 
small  apartments ;  and  moral  and  religious  instruction,  when  attended 
to,  is  generally  administered  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances, 
arising  from  the  association  of  the  prisoners,  as  to  be  productive  of 
little  or  no  benefit.  The  consequences  of  this  laxity  and  neglect  are, 
that  the  most  important  objects  of  criminal  justice  are  frustrated; 
imprisonment  inspires  the  offender  at  large  with  no  salutary  dread ; 
while  its  effect  on  those  in  confinement  is  to  vitiate  rather  than  deter, 
and  harden  rather  than  reform. 

Until,  however,  prisons  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual separation,  no  material  improvement  can  take  place  in  their 
regulation  and  discipline.  The  existing  plans  —  whether  those  of 
indiscriminate  association,  classification,  or  silence  —  are  radically 
vicious.  The  errors  of  those  plans  are  far  too  important,  and  too 
deeply  seated,  to  be  removed  by  modifications  or  palliations  of  any 
description.  The  great  master-evil  is  association,  and  the  remedy  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  entire  separation  of  prisoner  from  prisoner. 
.  By  the  5  and  6  William  IV.  c  38.  s.  5.  it  is  enacted,  that  all 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  prisons  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  may,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  alter  them,  or  make  additional  rules ;  and  no  rules  can 
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be  l^aliy  enforced,  until  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  hare  siibseribed 
a  oertiiicate  or  declaration  that  they  are  proper  to  be  enforced.  In 
case  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  neglect  to  submit  the  regiriattons  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  he  nuLj 
certify  such  rules  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  g6vemment  of  sack 
prisons.  By  this  act,  also,  power  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  appoint  inspectors,  not  exceeding  five,  to  visit  and  report  upon  the 
several  prisons.  The  inspectors  are  required  to  submit  their  reports 
annually  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  copies  of  them  are  to  be  laid 
before  parliament 

The  following  information  is  extracted  from  the  returns  famished 
by  the  governors  of  the  several  prisons  to  the  Home  Inspectors,  rela^ 
tive  to  the  number  of  commitments  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas, 

1887 : — 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  IS  county  gaols,  not  being  also 
houses  of  correction ;  38  county  gaols,  which  are  also  houses  of  cor- 
rection ;  4<5  county  houses  of  correction,  not  being  also  common 
gaols ;  and  126  borough  prisons. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  there  were  committed  to  the  several  prisons 
85,095  males,  24,400  females ;  total,  109,495  prisoners.  Of  these, 
were  committed  on  summary  jurisdiction,  45,827  males,  and  14,037 
females ;  total,  59,864.  The  greatest  number  in  custody  at  one  time, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  14,952  males,  and  8,188  females ;  total, 
18,185.  The  number  of  punishments  inflicted  for  offences  committed 
within  the  prison,  was,  on  males,  45,678;  on  females,  9,152;  total, 
54,825.  The  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour  was, 
males,  89,499;  females,  12,780;  total,  52,279.  The  number  of 
deaths,  males,  256;  females,  51 ;  total,  807. 

The  number  of  re-commitments  is  considerable:  5,190  have  been 
committed  twice ;  2,812,  three  times ;  and  4,454,  four  times  or 
oftener. 

The  prisoners  for  debt  are  very  numerous.  The  total  number 
confined  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1887)  was  11,888.  This 
number,  however,  does  not  include  the  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench, 
Fleet,  and  Marshalsea.  As  the  late  alteration  in  the  law,  respecting 
imprisonment  for  debt  affects  only  arrests  on  mesne  process,  the 
measure  will  not  materially  diminish  the  number  of  debtors  in  prisons ; 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  imprisoned  in  execution. 

The  number  of  vagrants  committed  to  the  several  prisons  in  the 
year  ending  Michaelmas,  1887,  was,  males,  10,951 ;  and  females, 
7,499 ;  total,  18,450 :  persons  committed  under  the  game  laws,  2,890 : 
convicted  of  assaults,  males,  6,080 ;  females,  998 ;  total,  7,028 :  as 
reputed  thieves,  males,  2,886 ;  females,  469 ;  total,  2,855.  Of  the 
latter  class,  of  course,  the  number  of  re-commitments  is  numerous. 

Foodf  Sf€,  —  The  daily  allowance  of  food  differs  considerably.  At 
some  prisons  bread  is  only  furnished,  the  quantity  varying  from 
1^ lb.  to  2 lbs.  daily;  where  additional  diet  is  allowed,  meat,  soup, 
potatoes,  porridge,  and  cheese,  are  provided  in  different  proportions* 
This  want  of  uniformity  causes  a  great  difference  in  the  weekly  cost. 
The  total  expense  of  the  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  not  including 
the  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs,  in  .the  year  ending  Michaelmasi 
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18S7»  was  24<S,989/.  1S«.  9}<21;  tke  total  receipts  of  the  prisons, 
21,71 1£  19«.  2id» ;  making  the  net  actual  cost  of  the  prisons,  to  the 
seY^nal  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  222,277^  14«.  S^tL 

Juvenile  Offenden,  — The  injurious  consequences  arising  from  the 
injudicious  treatment  of  youthful  offenders,  by  subjecting  them  indis« 
crimtnatdy  to  the  same  penal  discipline  as  adults,  has  long  been  felt ; 
and  government,  in  the  last  session  of  paritament  (1838),  obtained 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  for  establishing  a  national  prison  ex- 
pressly for  this  class  of  delinquents.  A  porticm  of  the  site,  known 
as  Albany  Barracks,  near  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  been 
fixed  upon  ^r  tiie  purpose,  and  the  buildings  are  now  erecting  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke.  The  secretary  of  state  is  em* 
powered  by  the  act  to  direct  the  removal  of  any  youthful  offender, 
undtf  sentence  of  transportation  or  imprisonment,  to  this  establishment, 
there  to  undergo  his  sentence.  This  act  also  contains  a  most  salutary 
<dause,  which,  as  it  introduces  a  new  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
more  at  laige.  It  has  been  frequently  the  practise  to  extend  the  mercy 
of  the  Crown  to  many  of  these  juvenile  delinquents,  upon  the  condition 
of  their  placing  themselves  at  some  charitable  institution,  such  as  the 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute.  This  they  have  done ;  and,  in  many  in<- 
stanoes,  have  subsequently  absconded,  or  misconducted  themselves  with 
impunity.  The  11th  clause  gives  authority  to  a  justice  of  die  peaces 
upon  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  to  conunit  the  offender  for  such 
breaches  of  the  conditional  pardon  at  any  gaol  or  house  of  correction 
for  three  or  six  months,  there  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour ;  such  impri- 
sonment to  be  in  addition  to  the  original  sentence. 

We  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  vast  increase  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  has  never  been  fairiy 
tested  by  comparison,  and  that,  however  large  the  gross  amount  may 
appear  at  the  present  time,  it  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  is,  in  some 
degree,  accounted  for  by  greater  accuracy  in  the  statbtical  returns, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  introduction  of  well  organised  bodies  of 
police  throughout  the  country. 

The  annual  average  number  of  prisoners,  not  exceeding  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  committed  to  the  various  prisons  of  London,  Middlesex, 
aad  Surrey  was  S,224  for  1836  and  1837.  The  following  return  will 
also  convey  some  idea  of  .the  number  of  youthful  offenders  in  the 
large  commercial  towns  in  the  provinces :  — 

A  Rktvek  of  the  Number  of  Male  llileTes  and  Suspicious  Characters,  under  the 
age  of  18  years,  brought  before  tlie  Magistrates  for  the  Borough  of  LiTerpool  for 
four  years,  commencing  1st  July,  1833,  and  ending  30th  June,  1837. 


■ndnodar. 

ISYoM 

■lid  not 

•ImrclA. 

ISYmi* 

and  not 

•bonis. 

Total 

Nttinbcr  In 

CcMlody. 

Conmlited. 

DiMbu««d. 

l«t  July  laiS,  to  aoth  June  1834 
lit  July  1834,  to  aoth  June  1855 
lat  July  ia*»,  to  30th  June  183o 
Ui  July  1836,  toaoth  June  18S7 

Total  in  4  Yesn 

S18 
153 
19S 
307 

470 
897 
564 

774 

374 
510 
778 

I,OM 

924 

I,SG6 

1,859 

330 
378 
543 

882 

696 

546 
7«J 
977 

870 

£,905 

SiOOO 

5,075 

8,133 

S4M3 

SoatHsh  Prisons.  —  It  appears  by  the  Second  Report  of  the  In- 
spector of  Prisons  for  Scotland,  that,  counting  prisons  of  every  kind. 
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there  are  about  170.  Of  these,  however,  nearly  70  are  mere  lock-op 
houses,  and  80  more  are  small  burgh  prisons,  most  of  which  are  very 
unsuitable  for  their  purposes.  Of  the  remaining  prisons  (21  in 
number),  only  8  are  described  as  being  in  a  tolerably  good  state, 
while  some  of  the  others  are  among  the  very  worst  prisons  in  the 
country.  This  is  indeed  a  sad  enumeration  I  The  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Hill,  the  Inspector,  states  to  be 
nearly  1,600;  viz.  about  1,460  criminals,  about  30  revenue  prisoners, 
and  about  80  debtors.  Of  the  criminals,  930  are  males,  and  530 
females.  The  revenue  prisoners  and  the  debtors  are  almost  all 
males.  One  circumstance  which  strikes  us  particularly  in  this  state- 
ment, is  the  small  number  of  debtors.  This,  as  Mr.  Hill  explains,  is 
owing  partly  to  the  operation  of  the  act  for  abolishing  imprisonment 
in  Scotland  for  sums  under  8/.  6s.  8<f.,  and  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
eessio  bonorunh  and  owing  also  to  the  feeling  which  is  every  day 
gaining  strength  against  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Hill  states  to 
be  about  14,500/li,  or  about  9/.  lOs,  per  head ;  and  he  gives  a  table 
showing  the  annual  cost  of  each  separate  prison,  excepting  some  of 
the  very  small  ones.  This  table  displays  great  diversity ;  the  cost  of 
the  inmates  of  some  of  the  prisons  being  six  or  seven  times  as  great 
as  that  of  others, 

Mr.  Hill  classes  the  defects  of  the  Scottish  prisons  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  — 

1.  Want  of  the  means  of  separation  of  prisoner  from  prisoner,  and 
of  the  means  of  preventing  intercourse  from  without. 

2.  Want  of  employment,  and  of  a  provision  for  instructing  the 
prisoner  in  a  trade,  or  other  means  of  earning  an  honest  lirel&ood, 
on  leaving  prison. 

3.  Want  of  mental,  moral,  and  religious  instruction. 
4h  Insecurity  of  the  prisons. 

5.  Want  of  arrangements  for  securing  that  the  condition  of  pri- 
soners shall  in  no  respect  be  better  than  thai  of  honest  labourers. 

6.  Great  expense  of  many  of  the  prisons,  especially  the  smaller 
ones. 

7*  Frequent  incompetency  of  the  keepers  of  the  prisons,  and  want 
of  female  officers. 

8.  Want  of  the  means  of  inspection. 

9.  Want  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

10.  The  excessive  quantity  of  time  which  the  prisoners  pass  in  bed. 

1 1.  Want  of  an  adequate  motive  in  the  separate  burghs  and  coun- 
ties for  taking  effectual  measures  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
crime,  and  for  promoting  the  reform  of  the  offender. 

12.  Paralysing  effect  on  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
arising  from  the  bad  state  of  the  prisons. 

13.  Injustice  of  the  present  system,  which  often  entails  consider- 
able expenses  on  a  small  burgh  or  county,  in  the  punishment  of  of- 
fenders not  residing  within  it,  and  for  whose  crimes  it  is  not  justly 
accountable. 

For  remedying  these  evils,  and  establishing  a  uniform  and  efficient 
system  of  discipline,  Mr.  Hill  recommends  that  all  peculiar  and  local 
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interests,  and  burdens  relating  to  prisons  should  be  done  away  with ; 
and  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  prisons  of  Scotland  should  be  paid 
out  of  one  general  fund,  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board, 
which  shall  be  charged  with  the  entire  management  of  the  prisons : 
also,  that  three  or  four  large  prisons  or  penitentiaries  be  provided  to 
serve  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  instead  of  attempting  to  have  a 
complete  and  separate  establishment  in  each  county;  and  that  the 
local  prisons  be  used  only  for  short  periods  of  confinement  A  bill, 
embodying  these  recommendations  was  introduced  by  government  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  but  was  stopped  by  the  death  of  the 
king. 

The  Glasgow  Bridewell  is  by  far  the  best  managed  of  the  Scotch 
prisons,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  best  that  is  any  where  to  be 
met  with.  It  approximates  in  its  plan  to  that  of  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can penitentiaries.  The  leading  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted 
are,  the  full  employment  of  the  prisoners,  and  their  total  separation 
from  each  other.  The  employment  is  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  age  and  capacity  of  the  individual.  The  prisoner  works  1 1  hours 
a  day,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter,  and  con- 
tinuing, with  short  intermissions,  till  eight  at  night,  when  his  hammock 
is  brought  down  into  the  room,  and  he  goes  to  bed.  *'  This  round  con- 
tinues day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  confinement ;  during  which  he  scarcely  ever  sees  the  face,  or 
hears  the  voice  of  a  fellow-prisoner ;  and  this  total  seclusion  from 
the  corrupting  society  of  his  companions  is  brought  about  without 
the  infliction  of  great  mental  suffering,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  prisoners  enjoy  as  high,  nay  a  higher,  degree  of  health  while  in 
the  bridewell,  than  persons  of  the  same  class  of  life  do  when  at  large." 
Hence,  also,  instead  of  being  a  heavy  burden  on  society,  the  Glasgow 
Bridewell  nearly  supports  itself.  The  total  cost,  including  the  salaries 
of  officers,  &c,  of  the  prison  in  1835  was  2,506/. ;  and  of  this  sum 
no  less  than  1^868/.  was  defrayed  by  the  labour  of  the  prisoners, 
leaving  only  638/.  to  be  made  up  by  the  city  and  the  county  I  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  was  339 ;  so  that  they  did 
not  really -cost,  deducting  their  earnings,  more  than  IL  17s.  Id,  each  I 
This,  however,  was  an  unusually  favourable  year ;  and  in  ordinary 
years  the  expense  of  the  prisoners  amounts,  deducting  as  above,  to 
about  9Ll0sn  each. 

Irish  Prisons.  —  The  statute  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  74.  "  for  the  better 
Regulation  of  Prisons  in  Ireland,"  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the 
English  Gaol  Act ;  but,  by  the  new  law,  a  power  was  vested  in  the 
Irish  government  of  appointing  two  inspectors-general,  whose  duty  is 
to  visit  the  prisons  of  Ireland,  to  suggest  improvements  in  their  con- 
struction and  regulation,  and  to  report  annually  to  government  on 
their  condition.  The  grand  juries  of  each  county  and  city  are  also 
required  to  appoint  a  board  of  superintendence,  and  a  local  inspector, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  prison  twice,  at  least,  in  every  week. 
Much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  adoption  of  these  measures. 
Before  the  act  in  question,  the  gaols  were  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
but  various  improvements  have  since  been  effected.  Tread-wheel 
labour  and  employments  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced  into 
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several  county  prisons ;  and  increased  attention  is  piud  to  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  To  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  build  new  gaols  in  several  counties,  and  to  enlajrge 
others.  Many  of  the  small  bridewells  and  prisons  belonging  to  local 
jurisdictions  have  been  abolished  in  pursuance  of  the  statute. 

In  Ireland  there  are  40  county  and  city  gaols,  subfect  to  the  visits 
of  the  Inspectors,  and  100  houses  of  correction  and  bridew^ls. 
24,463  persons  were  committed  to  the  different  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction  in  Ireland  in  1837,  besides  8,769  persons  committed  for 
drunkenness. 


CHAPTER  V.  —  Improvements    in    Food,     Clothing,    and 
Lodging.    Classification  and  Income  ov  the  People. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  these  interesting  sul^ects 
would  require,  not  a  short  chapter,  but  a  large  volume.     The  real 
influence  and  practical  operation  of  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  to  be  measured  by  their  influence  over  the  condition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people ;  and,  tried  by  this  test,  it  will  be  Ibund  in 
Great   Britain,  as    in  most  other  countries,  that   they  have    been 
singularly  advantageous.     The  comforts  of  all  classes  have  been  won- 
derfully augmented  within  the  last  two  centuries.     The  labouring 
orders  have,  however,  been  the  principal  gainers,  as  well  by  Uie  large 
numbers  of  them  who  have  succeeded  in  advancing  themselves  to  a 
superior  station,  as  by  the  extraordinary  additional  comforts  that  now 
fall  to  the  share  even  of  the  poorest  individuals.     From  the  age  of 
Henry  VII.  improvement  in  England  has,  a  few  short  intervab  only 
excepted,  been  uniformly  progressive ;  and,  since  1760,  its  advance 
has  been  rapid  beyond  all  former  precedent.      The  vigorous  and 
selfish  policy  of  Henry,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the  course  of  events* 
subverted  the  foundations  of  the  feudal  system,  and  provided  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  Crown  and  the  law  upon  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
nobility.    The  Reformation  in  the  next  reign,  the  rise  of  foreign  com- 
merce in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  gave  a 
stimulus  to   industry  and  improvement  which  even  the  civU  wars 
could  not  countervail ;  but  which  did  not  receive  its  full  development 
till  after  the  Restoration,  or  rather  till  after  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763.     Without  going  farther  back,  we  may  mention,  in  proof  of  the 
disorderly  and  wretched  state  of  the  population  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  Harrison  tells  us  (Description  of  Britain^ 
p.  186.),  that  72,000  *' great  and  petty  thieves  were  put  to  death 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII."     This  account  of  the  disorderiy 
state  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  period  in  question,  is  corroborated  by  a 
statement  preserved  by  Strype,  written  by  an   eminent  justice  of 
Somersetshire  in  1596,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  "Forty  persons  had 
been  executed  (in  that  county),  in  a  year,  for  robberies,  thefts,  and 
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other  felonies  ;  35  burnt  in  the  hand;  37  whipped ;  183  discharged : 
that  those  who  were  discharged  were  most  wieked  and  desperate  pei^ 
sons,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good,  because  they  would  not 
^work,  and  none  would  take  them  into  service :  that,  notwithstanding 
these  great  number  of  indictments,  the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  com-^ 
mitted  in  the  county  were  not  brought  to  trial ;  and  the  greater 
number  escaped  censure,  either  from  the  superior  cunning  of  the 
felons,  the  remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity  of  the 
people :  that  the  rapines  committed  by  the  infinite  number  of  wicked^ 
'wandering,  idle  people  were  intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,  and 
obliged  them  to  a  perpetual  watch  of  theur  sheep-folds,  pastures, 
woods,  and  corn-fields :  that  the  other  counties  of  England  were  in 
no  better  condition  than  Somersetshire ;  and  many  of  them  were  even 
in  a  worse :  that  there  were,  at  least,  300  or  4<X)  able-bodied  vaga- 
bonds in  every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine,  and  who  some- 
times met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  60,  and  committed  spoil  on  the 
uihabitants ;  that,  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were  reduced  to  good 
subjection,  they  would  form  a  strong  army :  and  that  the  magistrates 
were  awed,  by  the  associations  and  the  threats  of  confederates,  from 
executing  justice  on  the  ofienders."  —  (^Strypes  Annals,  vol.  iv. 
p.  29a) 

These  disorders  were  partly,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  the  consolidation  of  small  farms,  and,  more 
than  either  or  both  of  these  causes,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  money,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  and  the 
enfeebling  of  the  standard  by  Henry  VIII.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding some  remedy  for  these  aggravated  disorders,  or  rather  for  ob- 
viating the  poverty  and  destitution  in  which  they  mainly  originated^ 
led  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  poor  laws.  But,  independently 
of  the  accidental  circumstances  now  adverted  to,  the  condition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  most  de- 
pressed imaginable.  "  The  bread  throughout  the  land,"  says  Harrison, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  is  made  of  such  graine  as  the 
soil  yieldeth ;  neverthelesse  the  gentilitie  commonlie  provide  them- 
selves sufficientlie  of  wheat  for  their  owne  tables,  whitest  their  house- 
hold and  poore  neighbours,  in  some  shires,  are  inforced  to  content 
themselves  with  rie  or  barleie ;  yea,  and  in  time  of  dearth,  manie 
with  bread  made  either  of  bran,  peason,  or  otes,  or  of  altogether,  and 
some  acorns  among ;  of  which  scourge  the  poorest  doe  soonest 
tast,  sith  they  are  least  able  to  provide  themselves  of  better.  I  will 
not  saie  that  this  extremitie  is  oft  so  well  to  be  scene  in  time  of  plentie 
as  of  dearth  ;  but,  if  I  should,  I  could  easilie  bring  my  triall." —  ( />e. 
scription  of  England^  p.  168.) 

Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  whose  elaborate  researches  have  thrown  much 
light  on  this  subject,  truly  states  that  the  substantiality  of  diet,  for 
which  the  sixteenth  century  is  renowned,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
tables  of  persons  of  rank.  "  A  maid  of  honour,  perhaps,  breakfasted 
on  roast  beef;  but  the  ploughman,  in  these  good  old  times,  as  they 
are  called,  could,  I  fear,  only  banquet  *  on  the  strength  of  water 
gruel.'  "  —  {State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  116.) 

But,  if  their  provisions  were  coarse  and  deficient,  their  clothing 
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and  lodging  were  incomparably  more  so.  The  houses,  even  of  the 
rich  and  great,  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  mostly  destitute  of 
glass  windows  ;  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor  were  not  only  universallj 
without  them,  but  also  without  chimneys  I  The  luxury  of  a  linen 
shirt  was  confined  to  the  higher  classes.  The  cloth  used  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people  was  mostly  of  home  manufacture  ;  and,  compared  with 
what  they  now  make  use  of,  was  at  once  costly,  coarse,  and  comfort- 
less. All  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  were  universally 
without  many  articles  the  daily  enjoyment  of  which  is  now  deemed 
essential  even  by  the  poorest  individuals.  Tea  and  coffee  were  then 
wholly,  and  sugar  almost  wholly,  unknown :  and,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  of  the  rude  hospitality,  and  of  the  consumption  of  ale 
and  beer,  in  these  remote  times,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  consume  at  this  moment  ten  times  more  malt  liquor 
than  their  ancestors  ever  did  in  either  the  fifteenth  or  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  superior  condition  of  the  people  in  our  own  times  over  that  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  periods  alluded  to  above  is,  indeed,  too  obvious 
to  be  disputed  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts.  But  their  su- 
perior condition  at  the  present  moment,  as  compared  with  their  con- 
dition a  century  ago,  or  in  the  reign  of  George  11.^  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  generally  admitted.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  progress  of 
improvement  since  the  middle  of  last  century  has  been  even  more 
rapid  than  at  any  former  period.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  demon- 
strate this. 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  well-informed  author  of  the  tracts  on  the 
com  trade,  estimated  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1760, 
at  6,000,000,  which,  as  we  have  previously  seen  (antiy  406.),  was 
pretty  near  the  truth.  He  then  estimated  the  consumers  of  each  sort 
of  grain,  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual,  and  consequently 
the  whole  consumed  by  man,  as  follows :  — 


Estimated  Popu- 

Ulion  of  England 

and  Walet. 

Average  Coniuinption  of  each  Person. 

COaaoined  by  Han. 

3,750,000 
739,000 
888,000 
623,000 

Consumers  of  wheat,  at  1  quarter  each 

—  of  barley,  at  1}        — 

—  of  rye,  at  1|              — 

—  ofoats,at2}            — 

Consumed  by  man         ... 

3,750,000  quarters 
1,016,125     — 
999,000     — 
1,791,225     — 

7,556,350  qrs.  • 

Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  of  the  6,000,000  of  people  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1760,  Mr.  Charles  Smith  tells  us,  that  no  fewer 
than  888,000  fed  on  rye.  But  at  present  we  are  quite  sure  there  are 
not  20,000  who  use  that  species  of  grain.  The  rye  eaters  have  uni- 
versally almost  been  changed  into  wheat  eaters ;  and,  except  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  where  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  called  mcLslin^ 
is  grown,  the  culture  of  rye  is  almost  unknown.     Nearly  the  same 


*  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  2d  ed.  p.  140. 
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may  be  said  of  the  consumption  of  barley.  In  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  at  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  for  long  after,  very 
little  wheat  was  used.  In  Cumberland,  the  principal  families  used 
only  a  small  quantity  about  Christmas.  The  crust  of  the  goose-pie, 
with  which  every  table  of  the  county  is  then  supplied,  was,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  almost  uniformly  made  of  barley-meal.  (#Si>  F. 
M*  Eden  on  the  Poor^  yoI.  i.  p.  564.)  But  no  such  thing  is  now  ever 
heard  of,  even  in  the  poorest  houses.  Almost  all  individuals  use 
wheaten  bread,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  bread 
ever  tasted  by  those  who  live  in  towns  and  villages,  and  mostly,  also, 
by  those  who  live  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  the  same  every  where  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
Cornwall,  from  30  to  40  years  ago,  the  small  farmers,  with  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  those  employed  in  the  mines,  almost  invariably 
used  barley ;  but  at  present  they  do  not  use  it  to  any  thing  like  the 
same  extent  as  formerlv,  and  in  many  extensive  districts  it  has  been 
entirely  abandoned.*  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  in  every  other  county  where  either  barley  or  oats  was  for« 
merly  made  use  of.  Wheat  is  now  the  all  but  universal  bread-corn  of 
England ;  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  use  of  the  inferior  sorts  of  wheaten  bread  has  been  a 
good  deal  restricted ;  and  is  rejected,  indeed,  by  all  but  the  very 
lowest  and  poorest  classes. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century  in 
the  consumption  of  butcher  s  meat,  is  still  more  extraordinary  than 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  com.  The  quantity 
made  use  of  has  been  wonderfully  increased,  and  its  quality  signally 
improved.  From  1740  to  about  1750,  the  population  of  the  metro- 
polis fluctuated  very  little ;  amounting,  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  to  about  670,000  or  675,000.  Now,  during  the  10  years  end- 
ing with  1750,  there  were,  at  an  average,  about  74,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  about  570,000  head  of  sheep  sold  annually  in  Smithfield  market 
In  1831,  the  population  had  increased  to  1,472,000,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
about  218  per  cent :  and  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with 
1831,  156,000  head  of  cattle,  and  1,238,000  head  of  sheep  were  an- 
nually sold  in  Smithfield ;  being  an  increase  of  212  per  cent  on  the 
cattle,  and  of  217  per  cent  on  the  sheep,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
bers sold  in  1740-50.  It  consequently  appears  that  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  consumed  in  London  has  increased,  since  1740, 
about  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  population.  The  weight  of  the 
animals  has,  however,  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled  in  the  inter- 
val. In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  the  gross  weight  of  the  cattle 
sold  at  Smithfield  did  not,  at  an  average,  exceed  370  lbs.,  and  that  of 
the  sheep  did  not  exceed  28  lbs. ;  whereas,  at  present,  the  average 
weight  of  the  cattle  is  estimated  at  about  800  lbs.,  and  that  of  the 
sheep  at  about  80 lbs.  (Vol.  I.  p.  488.)  Hence,  on  the  most  moderate 
computation,  it  may  be  afRrmed  that  the  consumption  of  butcher's 
meat  in  the  metropolis,  as  compared  with  the  population,  is  twice  as 
great  at  this  moment  as  in  1740  or  1750. 

*  Evidence  of  Edward  Coode,  Esq.,  Rtport  of  1833  on  the  Statt  of  AgricuUyr*^ 
p.  169. 
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In  most  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  the  increase  in  the  consumptioa 
of  butcher's  meat  has  been  even  greater.  In  thinly  peopled  agri- 
cultural districts  very  little  is  consumed,  but  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  and  their  vast  increase 
during  the  last  half  century  more  than  justifies  the  inference  that 
there  has  been,  at  least,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  butcher's  meat. 

The  above  statements  apply  only  to  tlie  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales ;  but  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  since  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  last  century  has  been  still  more  striking  and  extraordinary. 
At  the  periods  referred  to,  no  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  linen,  had  been  introduced  into  Scotland.  Its  agriculture  was  in 
the  most  wretched  state  imaginable ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  misera- 
bly supplied,  even  in  the  best  years,  with  food,  and  were  every  now 
and  then  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 

The  details  already  laid  before  the  reader  have  shown  the  extreme 
prevalence  of  outrage  and  disorder  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury :  but  Scotland  was  a  prey  to  the  same  sort  of  disorders  so  late  as 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. In  one  of  the  Discourses  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  patriot, 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  written  in  1698,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment :  — 

<<  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  many  poor  fa- 
milies, very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who 
by  living  on  bad  food  fall  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  thousand 
people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  ad- 
vantageous, but  a  very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And 
though  the  number  of  them  be,  perhaps,  double  to  what  it  was 
formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there 
have  been  about  100,000  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those 
of  God  and  nature :  fathers  incestuously  accompanying  with  their 
ow;n  daughters,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the 
sister.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover,  or  be  informed  which  way 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  bap- 
tised. Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them ;  and  they 
are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants  (who, 
if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kind  of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty 
such  villains  in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbour- 
hood. In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days  ;  and  at  coun- 
try weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions, 
they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing, 
blaspheming,  and  fighting  together."  • 

We  suspect  there  must  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  striking  para- 
graph ;  for,  as  Scotland  did  not,  at  the  period  referred  to,  contain  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  not  withstand. 

•  Fleieher*t  Worh$,  p.  144.  ed.  1737. 
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ing  the  peculiar  distress  by  which  she  was  then  visited  *,  that  200,000 
persons,  or  bl  fifth  part  of  the  entire  population,  could  be  given  up  to  the 
mendicancy  and  disorders  described  above.  But  the  intelligence  and 
good  faith  of  Fletcher  are  unquestionable ;  and  there  cannot  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  disorders  to  which  he  refers  were  of  long 
standing,  and  upon  the  most  gigantic  scale,  and  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve he  had  in  any  degree  over  stated  them^  Indeed,  so  impressed 
vr2A  he  by  the  idleness  and  crime  then  so  prevalent,  and  by  the  enor- 
mities he  had  witnessed,  that,  to  introduce  good  order  and  industry, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
predial  slavery,  to  which  the  vagabonds  in  question  and  their  children 
should  be  subjected  I  The  nature  of  the  proposed  remedy  shows  what 
the  disease  must  have  been. 

The  establishment  of  schools,  and  of  a  more  vigorous  and  impartial 
system  of  government,  happily  succeeded  in  repressing  these  dis- 
orders. But  the  people  of  Scotland  continued,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  without  manufactures  or  trade,  and  were  involved  in 
the  extreme  of  misery  and  destitution.  The  following  authentic 
paragraph,  extracted  from  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of 
Meigle  in  Strathmore,  contributed  by  the  late  Rev.  Df.  Playfair, 
of  St  Andrew's,  may  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  whole  surround- 
ing district :  — 

<<  Since  the  year  174'5,  a  fortunate  epoch  for  Scotland  in  general, 
improvements  have  been  carried  on  with  great  ardour  and  success. 
At  that  time  the  state  of  the  country  was  rude  beyond  conception. 
The  most  fertile  tracts  were  waste,  or  indifferently  cultivated.  The 
education,  manners,  dress,  furniture,  and  tables  of  the  gentry  were 
not  so  liberal,  decent,  and  sumptuous  as  those  of  ordinary  farmers 
are  at  present.  The  common  people,  clothed  in  the  coarsest  garb, 
and  starving  on  the  meanest  fare,  lived  in  despicable  huts  with  their 
cattle. 

*<  The  half-ploughed  fields  yielded  scanty  crops,  and  manufactures 
scarcely  existed.  Almost  every  improvement  in  agriculture  is  of  late 
date:  for  no  ground  was  then JfallotDed ;  no  peas,  grass,  turnips,  nor 
potatoes  were  then  raised;  no  cattle  were  fiUtened ;  and  little  grain 
was  exported.  Oats  and  barley  were  alternately  sown  ;  and  during 
seven  months  of  the  year  the  best  soil  was  ravaged  by  flocks  of  sheep, 
a  certain  number  of  which  was  annually  sold  and  carried  off,  to  be 
fed  on  richer  pastures. 

*<  The  inactivity  and  indolence  of  farmers  were  astonishing.  When 
seedtime  was  finished,  the  plough  and  harrow  were  laid  aside  till  after 
autumn ;  and  the  sole  employment  of  the  farmer  and  his  servants 
consisted  in  weeding  the  corn  fields,  and  in  digging  and  carrying 
home  peat,  turf,  and  heath  for  winter  fuel.  The  produce  of  the  farm 
was  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  a  trifling  rent  and 
servants'  wages,  and  to  procure  for  his  family  a  scanty  subsistence." 

In  the  Highlands  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  was,  if  possible, 

*  The  period  from  1693  to  1700,  emphatically  termed  the  **  Keen  ill  years,**  was 
long  remembered  in  Scotland.  A  scarcity  continued  throughout ;  and  the  aeverity 
of  its  pressure  was  such  as  to  depopulate  several  eitensiye  parishes  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.     See  VoL  I.  p.  421. 
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worse.  The  writer  of  the  statistical  account  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Lochgoilhead  and  Kiimorish,  in  Argyleshire,  referring  to  Uie  stale 
of  the  people  about  1760,  observes :  — 

**  Indolence  was  almost  the  only  comfort  they  enjoyed.  There  was 
scarcely  any  variety  of  wretchedness  with  which  they  were  not  obliged 
to  struggle,  or  rather,  to  which  they  were  not  obliged  to  submit. 
They  often  feU  what  it  was  to  wantfi>od.  The  scanty  crops  they  raised 
were  consumed  by  their  cattle  in  winter  and  spring ;  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  they  lived  wholly  on  milk,  and  even  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer,  was  very  scarce.  To  such 
an  extremity  were  they  frequently  reduced,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
bleed  their  cattky  in  order  to  subsist  some  time  on  the  blood  (boiled) ; 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  glens  and  valleys  repaired  in  crowds 
to  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles^  to  pick  up  the 
scanty  provision  which  the  shell-fish  afforded  them.  They  were 
miserably  ill- clothed,  and  the  huts  in  which  they  lived  were  dirty  and 
mean  beyond  description.  How  different  from  their  present  situa- 
tion I  They  now  enjoy  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of 
life  in  abundance ;  even  those  who  are  supported  by  the  charity  of 
the  parish  feel  no  real  want*' 

The  southern  counties  presented  the  same  picture  of  sloth,  poverty, 
and  wretchedness.  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright,  published  in  1810,  gives,  on 
authority  of  persons  "  now  living,"  the  following  details  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  husbandry,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  towards 
the  middle  of  last  century :  — 

<<  Estates  appear  to  have  been  broken  down  into  very  small  farms ; 
or  where  these  were  large,  they  were  held  in  common  by  two,  three, 
or  even  four  different  tenants,  who  divided  the  labour  and  produce  in 
a  proportion  corresponding  to  their  rent  These,  when  in  tillage,  were 
sometimes  run-rigg,  when  each  had  his  proportion  allotted ;  some- 
times the  whole  was  ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped  in  common,  and 
the  produce  divided  in  the  field,  barn,  or  barn-yard.  Houses  or 
sheds  for  the  whole  cattle  of  the  farm  never  entered  into  their  concep- 
tion. Their  cows,  were,  indeed,  not  uncomfortably  lodged ;  very  often 
under  the  same  roof  with  themselves,  and  sometimes  without  any  in- 
tervening wall  or  partition.  Their  houses  were  commonly  wretched 
dirty  hovels,  built  with  stones  and  mud,  thatched  with  fern  and  turf; 
without  chimneys ;  filled  with  smoke ;  black  with  soot ;  having  low 
doors,  and  small  holes  for  windows,  with  wooden  shutters,  or,  in 
place  of  these,  often  stopped  with  turf,  straw,  or  fragments  of  old 
clothes. 

<<  The  principal  object  of  tiUage  was  to  afford  straw  for  the  winter 
support  of  the  few  cattle  which  the  pasture  (if  such  it  could  be 
called)  maintained  in  summer.  As  they  always  overstocked,  this  was 
a  difficult  task ;  and  the  poor  starved  animus,  before  the  return  of 
spring,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities.  Through  mere 
weakness,  often  they  could  not  rise  of  themselves.  It  was  a  constant 
practice  to  gather  together  neighbours  to  lift  the  cows  or  horses,  or  to 
draw  them  out  of  the  bogs  and  quagmires  into  which  they  were 
tempted  by  the  first  appearances  of  vegetation. 
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*^  Nothing  but  the  frugal  penurious  manner  in  which  the  peasantry 
then  lived  could  have  enabled  them  to  subsist  and  pay  any  rent  what- 
ever. Their  clothing  was  of  the  coarsest  materials ;  their  furniture 
and  gardening  utensib  were  often  made  by  themselves ;  their  food 
always  the  produce  of  their  farms,  was  little  expensive,  consisting 
chiefly  of  oatmeal,  vegetables,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy ;  if  a  little 
animal  food  was  occasionally  added,  it  was  generally  the  refuse  of  the 
flocky  unfit  to  he  brought  to  marhetr 

In  the  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  Ayrshire,  published  by  Colonel 
FuUarton  of  Fullarton,  in  1793,  we  have  the  following  authentic  de- 
tails as  to  its  state  about  1760 :  — 

"  At  that  period  there  was  hardly  a  practicable  road  in  the  county ; 
the  farm  houses  were  mere  hovels,  moated  with  clay,  having  the  open 
liearth,  or  fireplace,  in  the  middle ;  the  dunghill  at  the  door ;  the 
cattle  starving,  and  the  people  wretched.  The  few  ditches  which 
existed  were  ill  constructed,  and  the  hedges  worse  preserved.  The 
land  overrun  with  weeds  and  rushes,  gathered  into  very  high,  broad, 
serpentine  ridges,  interrupted  with  large  balks,  such  as  still  disgrace 
the  agriculture  of  some  English  counties.  The  soil  was  collected 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the  furrow  drowned  with  water.  No 
fallows — no  green  crops — no  sown  grasses — no  carts  or  waggons — 
no  straw  yards  —  hardly  a  potato  or  any  other  esculent  root,  and, 
indeed,  no  garden  vegetables,  unless  a  few  Scotch  kail,  which  with 
milk  and  oatmeal  formed  the  diet  of  the  people ;  with  little  straw 
and  DO  hay,  except  a  scanty  portion  of  the  coarsest  quality  collected 
from  the  bogs.  The  quantity  of  dung  produced  was  of  small  avails 
and  that  portion,  little  as  it  was,  was  dragged  on  cars  or  sledges,  or 
on  what  were  called  tumbler-wheels,  which  turned  with  the  axle,  and 
supported  the  wretched  vehicle,  hardly  able  to  carry  five  hundred 
weight.  The  ground  was  scourged  with  a  succession  of  oats  after 
oats,  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for  seed  and  labour,  and  afford  a 
small  surplus  of  oatmeal  for  the  family,  and  then  was  left  in  a  state 
of  absolute  sterility,  or  overrun  with  thistles,  till  rest  again  enabled 
it  to  produce  a  scanty  crop."  (Quoted  in  Robertsons  Rural  RtcoU 
lectionSf  p.  538.) 

The  situation  even  of  the  Lothians  was  but  little  better.  We  have 
already  seen  (Vol.1,  p.  559.^  that,  so  late  as  1757,  neither  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, clover,  nor  cultivated  herbage  of  any  sort  had  been  introduced 
into  that  district.  The  condition  of  the  occupiers  and  of  the  pea- 
santry was  also  exceedingly  depressed.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
that,  so  late  as  1765,  mendicity  in  the  Lothians  was  so  very  prevalent 
that  hardly  a  day  passed  in  which  farm  houses  were  not  visited  by 
beggars,  and  hardly  a  week  without  some  of  them  getting  a  night's 
lodging  in  the  bam.     (Rural  Recollectionsy  p.  109.) 

Such  was  the  abject  state  of  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury I  And  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  the  contrast  between  the  savages 
by  whom  Kentucky  was  formerly  occupied  and  its  present  civilised 
inhabitants,  is  hardly  greater  than  the  contrast  between  the  farmers 
and  labourers  of  Scotland  in  1770  and  those  of  the  present  day.  The 
existing  Scotch  farmers  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  intelli- 
gence and  skill  in  agriculture,  the  excellence  of  their  stock  and 
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implements,  and  their  genteel,  comfortable  style  of  living.  The  la- 
bourers, too,  are  universally  well  fed  and  well  clothed  ;  their  cottages 
are  generally  comfortable  and  well  furnished ;  and  they  are  all  in  the  | 

enjoyment  of  luxuries  that  formerly  were  never  tasted  even  by  the 
most  extensive  proprietors. 

The  demand  for  butcher's  meat  in  Scotland  has  increased  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner.  So  late  as  1763,  the  slaughter  of  but* 
locks  for  the  supply  of  the  public  markets  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown 
even  in  Glasgow,  though  the  city  had  then  a  population  of  nearly 
30,000  I  Previously  to  1775,  or  perhaps  later,  it  was  customary  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  the  principal  Scotch  towns,  for  families  to 
purchase  in  November  what  would  now  be  reckoned  a  small,  miserable, 
half-fed  cow  or  ox,  the  salted  carcass  of  which  was  the  only  butcher's 
meat  they  tasted  throughout  the  year.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  coun- 
try districts  this  practice  prevailed  till  the  present  century,  but  it  is 
now  almost  everywhere  abandoned.  The  consumption  of  butcher's 
meat  in  Glasgow,  as  compared  with  the  population,  does  not  ai  pre- 
sent differ  materially  from  that  of  the  metropolis.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
believe  that  the  command  of  the  people  of  any  country  over  food  and 
and  all  sorts  of  conveniences  ever  increased,  in  any  equal  period,  half 
so  rapidly  as  that  of  the  people  of  Scotland  has  done  since  1770. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  we  have  elsewhere  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate,  we  doubt  whether  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing part  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  that  is,  of  the  great  mass  of 
its  people,  be  materially  better  at  this  moment  than  when  it  was 
visited  by  Sir  William  Petty,  under  Cromwell.  Luckily,  however, 
the  proportion  of  the  middle  class  has  been  considerably  increased 
within  the  last  half  century :  and  it  has  had  its  full  share  of  the 
Improvements  in  which  all  classes  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land have  so  liberally  participated  during  that  period.* 

*  We  have  been  accused  of  exaggerating  the  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  people, 
but  we  are  well  convinced  that  our  statements  are,  in  this  respect,  short  of  the  truth. 
Since  they  were  printed,  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Railways  have  published  their 
second  Report,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  authentic  information  as 
to  the  state  of  Ireland.  We  borrow  from  it  the  following  paragraphs  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  which  fully  bear  out  all  that  we  have  elsewhere 
stated :  — 

"  The  present  social  aspect  and  condition  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  in  itself. 
Whilst  the  country  is  making  a  visible  and  steady  progress  in  improvement,  and 
signs  of  increasing  wealth  present  themselves  on  all  sides,  the  labouring  population, 
constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  community,  derive  no  proportionate  benefit 
from  the  growing  prosperity  around  them.  In  many  places  their  condition  b  even 
worse  than  it  has  been.  This  apparent  incongruity  is,  however,  easily  understood 
and  explained,  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiar  state  of  property,  and  to  the  complex 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  proprietors  and  the  several  parties  deriving  in- 
terests under  them,  from  the  immediate  tenant  down  to  the  actual  occupier  of  the 
■oil. 

*<  The  division  of  the  land  into  small  fiu-ms,  and  their  subdivision  into  portion^ 
continually  decreasing  in  extent,  with  each  succeeding  generation  of  claimants^ 
until,  on  some  estates  literally  every  rood  of  ground  maintained,  or  rather  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of,  **  its  man,**  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population,  which,  within  a  period  of  fifty  years,  has  risen  from  four 
millions  to  upwards  of  eight. 

«*  The  defective  state  of  the  law  which,  for  a  long  time,  afforded  the  landlocd  no 
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Value  of  the  Food  annucUly  consumed*  —  We  have  already  seen 
(Vol.  I.  p.  533.),  that  the  yearly  value  of  the  whole  agricultural  pro- 


adequate  security  agafnst  the  partition  of  his  estates,  and  the  long  term  of  years  or 
lives  for  which  it  was  eustomary  to  grant  leases,  without  any  valid  limitations  being 
set  upon  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  underlet,  contributed,  without  doubt,  to  this 
result.  But  there  were  other  causes  in  which  the  proprietors  had  a  more  direct  and 
personal  participation,  and  which  justly  impose  upon  them  a  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences.  Not  only  did  they  not  discourage  the  multiplication 
of  small  tenures  (which  they  might  have  done  effectually  by  their  influence^  even 
in  cases  where,  by  former  demises,  the  management  of  their  estates  had  been  placed 
in  the  power,  and  depended  upon  the  will,  of  others),  but  they  were  themselves^ 
active  promoters  of  that  system ;  and  that,  from  two  obvious  and  intelligible  motives, 
—  a  desire  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  rent-rolls,  which  were  at  first  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  operation  of  this  principle,  and  a  wish  to  possess  themselves  of  po- 
litical influence  and  power  at  the  elections.  The  local  operation  of  the  latter  cause 
is  manifest,  and  admits  of  distinct  proofs  in  almost  every  populous  district  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  its  general  effect  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarkable  and  accelerated 
increase  of  the  population  which  took  place  from  the  year  1793,  the  date  of  the 
act  for  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  that  class  of  voters  known  as  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders.  In  1791,  the  numbers  were  4,206,612;  in  1821,  they  were 
found  to  have  increased  to  6,801,827  ;  in  1831,  to  7,767,401 ;  and  they  now  amount 
to  more  than  eight  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  due  to  the  proprietors  and  intermediate 
landlords,  who  took  no  measures  to  repress  this  astonuhing  increase,  while  it  might 
have  been  beneficially  checked  without  inconvenience  or  injury  to  any  individual,  to 
admit,  that  few  persons,  during  its  early  stages,  foresaw  its  rapid  extension,  or  sus- 
pected the  evils  it  would  bring  in  its  train.  But  this  consideration,  while  it  ex- 
onerates them  from  the  imputation  of  culpable  design  or  indifference,  does  not 
exempt  them  from  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  improvidence,  or  from  the 
just  obligations  and  duties  inseparable  from  the  possession  of  property. 

*'  The  misery  and  destitution  which  prevail  so  extensively,  together  with  all  the 
demoralisation  incident  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  may  be 
traced  to  this  source.  The  country,  particularly  in  the  west  and  south-western 
counties,  is  overspread  with  small  but  exceedingly  crowded  communities,  sometimes 
located  in  villages,  but  more  frequently  in  isolated  tenements,  exclusively  composed 
of  the  poorest  class  of  labourers,  who,  removed  from  the  presence  and  social  or 
moral  influence  of  a  better  and  more  enlightened  class,  are  left  genendly  to  the 
coercive  power  of  the  law  alone  to  hold  them  within  the  bounds  of  peace  and  order. 
No  system  of  constant  or  remunerative  industry  is  established  amongst  them.  The 
cultivation  of  their  patches  of  land,  and  the  labour  of  providing  fuel,  are  their  sole 
employment;  which,  occupying  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  their  time, 
leaves  them  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  an  idle,  reckless,  and  needy  existence. 
In  such  a  community  there  is  no  demand  for  hired  labourers.  Every  occupier, 
with  such  assistance  as  his  own  family  can  furnish,  manages  to  raise  the  scanty  sup- 
ply of  food  which  he  may  need  for  their  support,  and  as  much  grain  or  other  pro- 
duce as  may  be  required  to  pay  his  rent ;  but,  beyond  this,  there  is  no  solicitude 
about  cultivating  Uie  land,  nor  the  least  taste  for  improving  or  making  it  more 
valuable.  At  the  periods  of  active  labour,  when  additional  hands  are  absolutely 
necessary,  every  expedient  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  employment  of  a 
single  paid  labourer.  Children  of  tender  years  are  then  forced  to  do  the  work  of 
men  in  the  fields,  to  a  degree  fiur  beyond  their  strength ;  and  all  the  females  who  are 
capable  of  rendering  assistance  are  tasked  ^in  many  ways  utterly  unsuitcd  to  their 
sex,  and  incompatible  with  the  slightest  attention  to  their  proper  cares  and  duties. 
At  all  times  indeed  of  the  year,  whether  the  case  be  urgent  or  not,  the  share  of 
labour,  out  of  doors,  imposed  upon  women  and  young  girls,  who  might  in  every 
respect  be  so  much  better  occupied,  is  as  injurious  to  the  moral  condition  as  it  must 
be  to  the  personal  and  domestic  comfort  of  the  peasantry. 

**  There  is  a  class  of  landholders  superior  to  these,  holding  from  eight  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  acres,  who  are  equally  slovenly  and  careless  in  the  management  of  their  land ; 
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duce  of  England  and  Wales  may  be  estimated  at  about  132,000>00(U., 
and  that  of  Scotland  at  about  23,000,000/. ;  making  a  gross  suoi  of 


but  necessarily  obliged,  on  account  of  its  greater  extent,  to  procure  assistance  out  of 
their  own  families.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  these  persons  hire  daily  labourers  among 
the  neighbouring  poor;  and  in  such  cases  they  are  usually  guided  in  their  dioice, 
not  by  the  character  or  capability  of  the  man  they  employ,  but  by  the  lowest  rate 
of  wages  at  which  they  can  p<Kslbly  obtain  his  services.  More  commonly,  howerear, 
they  engage,  as  fitrm  servants,  young  men  between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  jear%  of 
age,  who  reside  in  the  &mily  of  their  employer,  and  hire  themselves  out  at  remark- 
ably low  wages,  seldom  exceeding  1/.  per  quarter,  and,  in  numerous  instances, 
scarcely  more  than  half  that  sum. 

"  The  litigation  which  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  time  of  the  several  courts 
of  petty  sessions,  arises  out  of  the  disputes  of  this  class  of  servants  with  their  em- 
ployers ;  the  former  being  usually  impatient  to  break  off  their  engagements  at  the 
busy  and  more  profitable  season  of  the  year,  and  the  latter  anxious,  of  course,  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  contract  Another  common  subject  of  angry  ixmtention 
before  the  same  tribunals,  is  furnished  by  ill-defined  boundaries,  neglected  fences, 
and  consequent  trespass  between  the  neighbouring  tenants  of  the  small  divisions  of 
land  above  described.  More  time  and  money  are  commonly  wasted  in  such  contests 
than  would  suffice  to  repair  all  the  damage  which  forms  the  ground  of  quarrel ;  and 
animosities  are  engendered  which  often  lead  to  feuds  of  a  lasting  duration,  and  the 
most  deadly  consequences. 

'*  It  is  plain  that,  under  such  a  distribution  of  property,  no  rational  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  the  general  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  husbandly,  or  the 
employment  of  the  labouring  poor,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  them,  and  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

"  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  wi^ed,  that  such  a  system  should  no  longer  continue. 
For  the  preservation  of  property  —  for  the  Interests  of  the  public  peace  —  for  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  improvement  —  and  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  rural 
population,  it  is  desirable  that  a  speedy  alteration  should  take  place.  The  evil  can- 
not remain  stationary ;  it  must  either  be  met  with  effective  opposition,  or  it  will, 
by  its  own  accumulative  force,  proceed  to  the  last  pdint  at  which  the  process  of  sub- 
division is  practicable ;  and  what  may  be  the  coi^equenc^  of  suffering  it  to  go  so 
fiir,  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  How  rapidly  it  is  in  some  places  approaching  to 
that  point,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Population  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  represent  an  increase  to  have  taken  place  between  the  years  1821  and  1831, 
amounting  in  certain  western  counties  to  one  in  five,  and  in  others  nearly  to  one 
in  four,  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  viz.  — 


In  Donegal,  increase  20  per  cent.         In  Galway,   Increase  SS  per  cent. 
Mayo,  —         24      —    •  Clare,  —      24       — 

**  Among  the  effects  of  this  rapid  increase  of  population,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  remunerative  employment,  the  most  alarming,  though  perhaps  the  most 
obviously  to  be  expeotedj  is  a  deterioration  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry.  It  could 
scarcely  be  thought,  indeed,  that  their  customary  diet  would  admit  of  any  reduction, 
save  in  quantity  alone :  yet  it  has  been  reduced  as  to  quality  also  in  such  a  way  as 
sensibly  to  diminish  their  comfort,  if  not  to  impair  their  health.  Bread  was  never 
an  article  of  common  use  amongst  the  labouring  poor ;  but  it  is  now  less  known  by 
them  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  a  sum,  exceeding  50,0002.  per  annum,  was  paid 
in  <*  bounties,'*  to  induce  the  landholders  to  grow  a  sufficiency  of  grain  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Milk  is  become  almost  a  luxury  to  many  of  them, 
and  the  quality  of  their  potato  diet  b  generally  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  A  species  of  potato  called  the  **  lumper  ** 
has  been  brought  into  general  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  great  productivenesi^ 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  raised  from  an  inferior  soil,  and  with  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  manure.  This  root,  at  its  first  introduction,  was  scarcely 
considered  food  good  enough  for  swine ;  it  neither  possesses  the  farinaceous  qualities 
of  the  better  varieties  of  the  plant,  nor  is  it  as  palatable  as  any  other,  being  wet  and 
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155,000,000/.  Now,  deducting  from  this  amount  12,000,000/.  for 
the  value  of  seed,  and  the  sums  required  to  keep  up  the  stock  of 
horses,  &c.,  we  have  the  sum  of  143,000,000/.,  as  representing  the 
entire  value  of  the  various  articles  of  agricultural  produce  annually 
consumed  by  man.  At  present  (1838)  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain may  be  taken  at  about  18,000,000  (Vol.  I.  p.  439.),  which,  con- 
sequently, gives  (4-|'0  ^^'9  "^^^y  nearly,  for  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  each  individual ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  those  best  entitled  to  decide  as  to  such  subjects,  that  this 
average  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

We  have  estimated  (Vol.  I.  p.  549.)  the  value  of  the  entire  annual 
produce  of  the  land  of  Ireland  at  45,500,000/. ;   but  taking  it  at 


tasteless,  and,  in  point  of  substantial  nutriment,  little  better  as  an  article  of  human 
Ibod  than  a  Swedish  turnip.  In  many  counties  of  Leinster,  and  throughout  the 
provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  the  lumper  now  constitutes  the  principal 
Ibod  of  the  labouring  peasantry ;  a  fact  which  is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider 
the  great  increase  of  produce,  together  with  its  manifest  improvement  in  quality, 
which  is  annually  raised  in  Ireland,  for  exportation  and  for  consumption  by  the 
superior  classes. 

«  For  some  years  the  proprietors  of  land  have  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evils 
arising  from  the  increase  of  a  pauper  and  unemployed  population,  and  to  prevent 
Its  extension.  Their  eyes  have  long  been  opened  to  the  mischief  partly  created, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  countenanced  by  themselves,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  reduce  their  estates,  if  possible,  to  a  condition  more  favour- 
able to  a  judicious  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  the  regular  and  pro6table  occupation 
of  the  poor.  The  habit  of  letting  their  grounds  in  small  allotments  has  altogether 
ceased  in  the  agricultural  districts,  though  it  still  prevails  in  parts  of  the  manu- 
facturing counties  of  Armagh  and  Down,  where  the  skill  of  the  ardsan  is  rendered 
in  some  degree  subsidiary  to  the  toil  of  the  labourer.  Generally,  however,  as  often 
as  opportunities  occur,  they  are  gladly  embraced,  to  enlarge  the  divisions  of  land 
to  farms  of  dimensions  better  adapted  to  the  development  of  agricultural  science, 
and  the  beneficial,  employment  of  capital  and  labour.  In  some  cases  these  changes 
have  been  conducted  with  judicious  humanity  ;  in  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  without 
much  regard  either  to  humanity  or  justice;  but  where  they  can  be  effected  without 
injury  to  individual  happiness,  or  equitable  rights,  without  doubt  they  must,  in  all 
cases,  tend  to  the  ultimate  i^vantage  of  society,  as  a  means  of  checking  a  g^eat  and 
growing  evil,  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and,  consequently,  laying  a 
firm  and  sure  foundation  of  prosperity  for  the  Irish  people.  Already  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture^ 
and  the  altered  and  much  improved  appearance  of  the  country,  in  many  places,  b 
owing*to  the  success  which  has  attended  those  endeavours.  But,  although  the  land 
has  thus  been  rendered  more  valuable,  and  its  produce  more  abundant,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor  has  not  advanced,  even  in  those  improved  localities. 

*<  The  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  the  labourer  is  not  al- 
lowed a  just  proportion  of  the  product  of  his  own  toil  and  industry ;  but  the  cause 
of  that  inadequate  remuneration  will  be  found  in  the  increased  number  of  persons 
forced  into  the  market-place  in  quest  of  daily  employment,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  deprived  of  the  resource  of  the  potato  garden  and  the  mud  hovel,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  Tlie  number  of  hands  absolutely 
unemployed  being  thus  increased,  the  price  of  labour  will  of  course  be  kept 
down.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  or  disguised  that,  in  proportion  as  these  improve- 
ments shall  become  more  general,  the  multitude  of  applicants  for  employment  will 
still  fiirther  exceed  the  demand  of  their  labour ;  and  consequently  their  condition 
if  lefl  entirely  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the  mere  agriculturist,  will  be  still  more 
depressed,  while  the  country  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  abundance.'*  {Rtport^ 
pp.  79 — 82.) 
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45»000,000/.  if  we  deduct  from  this  6,000,00(M1  for  the  value  of  seed, 
and  sums  required  to  replace  horses,  &c.,  and  3,500,000iL  for  the 
values  remitted  in  the  shape  of  rent,  &c.^  to  absentee  proprietors,  we 
have  35,500,000/.  to  be  distributed  among  the  resident  population ; 
which,  as  the  latter  may  be  taken  at  about  9,000,000,  gives  nearly 
3/.  I9s,  to  each. 

Improvements  in  Clothing, —  The  improvements  that  have  been 
made  during  the  last  half  century  in  the  clothing  and  lodging  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  even  more  remarkable  than  those  that 
have  been  made  in  their  food.  The  unparalleled  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  cotton  goods,  caused  by  the  wonderful  progress  made 
in  the  cotton  manufacture,  have  been,  in  this  respect,  of  vast  im- 
portance. **  It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Baines,  **  to  estimate  the 
advantage,  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  from  the  wonderful  cheapness 
of  cotton  goods.  The  wife  of  a  labouring  man  may  buy,  at  a  retail 
shop,  a  neat  and  good  print  as  low  as  4c/.  per  yard ;  so  that,  allowing 
7  yards  for  the  dress,  the  whole  material  shall  only  cost  2s.  Ad*  Common 
plain  calico  may  be  bought  for  2\(L  per  yard.  Elegant  cotton  prints, 
for  ladies'  dresses,  sell  at  from  lOcL  to  Is.  Aid.  per  yard,  and  printed 
muslins  at  from  Is.  to  4«.,  the  higher  priced  having  beautiful  pat- 
terns, in  brilliant  and  permanent  colours.  Thus,  the  humblest  classes 
have  now  the  means  of  as  great  neatness,  and  even  gaiety,  of  dress, 
as  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  last  age.  A  country  wake, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  may  display  as  much  finery  as  a  drawing 
room  of  the  eighteenth ;  and  the  peasant's  cottage  may,  at  this  day, 
with  good  management,  have  as  handsome  furniture  for  beds,  windows, 
and  tables,  as  the  house  of  a  substantial  tradesman  sixty  years  since." 
(^History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture^  p.  358.) 

The  price  of  most  other  articles  of  clothing  has  also  been  consider- 
ably reduced,  though  not  in  the  same  degree  as  cottons,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  fabric  has  been  improved  and  beautified. 

Improvements  in  Lodgings.  —  Since  the  middle  of  last  century  an 
extraordinay  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  habitations 
of  all  classes.  Any  one  must  be  struck  with  thb  who  compares  the 
houses  in  the  old  streets  and  lanes  in  any  of  our  towns,  with  those 
built  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  latter  are,  in  all  respects,  supe- 
rior. They  are  constructed  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  apartments  are 
more  spacious  and  lofty ;  they  are  better  ventilated ;  and  are  sup- 
plied with  water  to  an  extent  of  which  our  ancestors  had  no  idea.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  better  construction  of  houses,  the  greater  width  of 
streets,  and  above  all,  to  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  the  effec- 
tive system  of  under-draining  that  now  exists,  that  the  entire  freedom 
of  our  great  towns  from  epidemical  diseases,  and  the  astonishing  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

It  may  be  truly  affirmed  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  (dl  the.  farm 
houses,  offices,  and  cottages  of  Scotland  have  been  rebuilt  since  1780, 
and  mostly,  indeed,  since  1800.  From  being  the  meanest  and  most 
wretched  of  their  kind,  they  are  now,  speaking  generally,  well  con- 
trived, substantial,  and  commodious.  Whether,  indeed,  we  look  to 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  the 
most  striking  evidences,  of  a  rapid  and  mighty  change  for  the  better 
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present  themselves  on  all  sides.  The  progress  of  improvement  has 
been  such  as  to  outstrip  the  anticipations  even  of  the  most  sanguine* 
Numbers  and  Rent  of  Inhabited  Houses,  —  We  have  already  given 
(Vol.  I.  p.  404.  423.  and  437.)  accounts  of  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  each  county  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1831, 
and  of  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  in  the  counties,  and 
in  the  towns.  It  would  be  desirable  to  be  able  to  specify  the  annual 
rent  or  value  of  such  houses ;  but  unluckily  there  are  no  materials 
for  doing  this  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  appears,  from  the  returns  obtained  under  the  Property  Tax  Act 
(an^y  p.  416.),  that  the  rental  of  houses  and  other  buildings  as- 
sessed in  1814-15,  amounted  to  14,895,130/.  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  to  1,364,270/.  in  Scotland.  Little  information  can,  however,  be 
derived  from  this  return,  inasmuch  as  it  confounds  mills,  warehouses, 
&c,  with  dwelling  houses ;  and  as  the  value  of  houses  occupied  by 
agriculturists  was  included  under  the  rental  of  the  lands. 

The  returns  under  the  house  duty  afford  some  more  definite  in- 
formation. Until  very  recently  a  duty  was  charged  on  all  inhabited 
bouses,  provided  they  were  of  the  value  of  10/.  a  year  and  upwards. 
Now,  it  appears  from  the  population  returns,  that  there  were,  in 
1831,  2,850,937  inhabited  houses  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 
132,634  that  were  uninhabited,  and  of  27,327  that  were  being 
built.  It  farther  appears,  from  the  returns  as  to  the  house  duty, 
that,  in  1832,  442,482  houses  were  charged  with  this  duty,  be- 
ing of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  a  year  and  upwards,  and  pro- 
ducing a  gross  rental  of  12,603,912/.  {Papers  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade^  vol.  iv.  p.  37.)  We  have  no  means  of  accurately 
estimating  the  yearly  rental  of  the  2,408,455  houses  not  subjected 
to  the  tax ;  but  we  believe  we  may  take  it,  at  a  rough  average,  at 
about  4/.  a  house,  which  would  give  a  total  of  9,633,820/.  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement  the  rental  of  the  inhabited  houses  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  amount  to  22,237,732/.  a  year ;  and,  as  the  rental  to  which 
houses  were  assessed  to  the  house  tax  was  very  generally  below  the 
real  rental,  this  estimate  is,  probably,  a  good  deal  within  the  mark. 

The  value  of  houses  may,  perhaps,  be  taken,  one  with  another,  at 
10  years'  purchase.  But,  in  making  an  estimate  of  this  sort,  or  of 
the  rental  of  houses,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  value  and 
rental  of  all  those  that  are  connected  with  agriculture  are  uniformly 
included  in  the  value  and  rental  of  the  land,  and  must,  consequently, 
be  deducted  in  forming  any  estimate  of  the  total  or  yearly  value  of 
lands  and  houses  taken  together. 

According  to  the  population  returns,  there  were  in  Ireland,  in  1831, 
1,429,816  inhabited  houses,  40,654  uninhabited  ditto,  and  15,308 
that  were  being  built.  The  house  tax  did  not  extend  to  Ireland, 
so  that  there  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  houses. 
Considering,  however,  that  a  very  large  number  of  them  consist  of 
mere  mud  cabins,  deriving  almost  all  their  value  from  the  patches  of 
land  on  which  they  are  built,  their  value  must  be  trifling  indeed,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  houses  of  Great  Britain. 

Some  intrepid  calculators  have  amused  themselves  by  framing 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  plate,  furniture,  clothes,  &c.,  belonging 
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to  individuals  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  there  are  no  data  what* 
ever  on  which  to  construct  such  estimates ;  which  are,  in  fact,  good 
for  nothing,  unless  it  be  to  throw  discredit  on  all  statistical  com- 
putations. 

Distribution  and  Income  of  the  Population. — We  have  already  laid 
before  the  reader  the  statements  given  in  the  population  returns  for 
1831,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  families  and  individuals  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  in  manufactures  and  commerce  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  550.,  and  anti,  p.  69.)  But  it  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  desirable  to  lay  the  following  summary  of  the  returns 
in  question  before  the  reader :  — 

Gbhbkal  SuMMAftT  of  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1831. 
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It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  table  representing  the  num- 
bers  and  incomes  of  the  diiferent  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  without  any  materiab  for  its  con- 
struction.    The  classification  in  the  population  returns,   as   given 
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above,  is  but  very  rude,  and  little  to  be  depended  on ;  and  we  are  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  any  means  by  which  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
average  income  of  any  one  of  the  leading  classes.  It  is  seen  from 
the  details  elsewhere  given  (an^,  p.  4170>  ^h^^  the  amount  of 
income  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  in  1814-15,  amounted  to 
1 66,22%  128iL :  but  all  professional  incomes,  or  wages,  amounting  to 
less  than  50/.  a  year  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act ; 
and,  independently  of  this,  the  numbers  in  the  different  classes,  and 
their  incomes,  have  varied  materially  since  1815. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  may,  as  already  seen  (Vol.  I. 
p.  439.),  be  taken  at  present  (1838^  at  about  18,000,000.  Unluckily, 
however,  we  have  no  authentic  aetails  by  which  to  measure,  the 
average  annual  incomes  of  any  pretty  considerable  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  life ;  and  without 
knowing  the  numbers  in  each  class,  a  knowledge  of  the  average  in- 
comes of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  would  not  enable  us  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  average  income  of  the  people  generally. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  data,  we  incline  to  think  that  we 
shall  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  if  we  take  the  average  annual  in- 
come of  the  people  of  Great  Brritain  at  from  16L  to  17^  each,  or  at 
82iL  10t9.  at  a  medium  for  every  family  of  5  persons.  This,  taking 
the  population  at  18,000,000,  would  give  a  total  gross  income  of 
297,000,000^1  We  offer  this  merely  as  a  very  rude  approximation. 
But,  how  diminutive  soever  it  may  appear,  when  contrasted  with 
some  late  estimates,  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied,  that,  if  it  be  not 
materially  beyond,  it  is,  at  all  events,  not  much  within,  the  mark. 
The  late  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  well  versed  in  questions  of  this 
sort,  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords^  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1822,  that  he  estimated  the  annual  income  of  Great  Britain  at 
from  250,000,000/.  to  280,000,000/.  And  we  believe  we  shall  not  be 
far  wrong  if  we  estimate  it,  at  this  moment,  at  from  290,000,000/.  to 
310,000,000/. 

Considering  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people,  their  incomes  must  be  inconsiderable  indeed,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  people  of  Britain.  We  should  not,  in  fact, 
be  inclined  to  estimate  them  at  61,  each,  at  an  average  of  the  po- 
pulation. 


CHAPTER  VI.  —  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

No  work  on  the  statistics  of  the  British  empire  could  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  completeness  that  omitted  to  notice  its  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies. It  would,  however,  be  inconsistent  alike  with  the 
objects  and  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  detailed  inves- 
tigations, with  respect  to  their  statistics.  Our  object  has  been  to 
exhibit  the  physical  capabilities,  the  industry,  wealth,  and  institutions 
of  the  British  nation ;  and  the  statistics  of  our  colonies  and  foreign 
dependencies  are  connected  with  our  subject  only  in  those  respects  in 
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which  they  may  be  supposed  to  contribute  to,  or  diminish,  our  weahb 
and  prosperity. 

Our  colonies  consist  of  the  extensive  provinces  of  the  Casadis, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c.  in  North  America ;  of  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  the  other  islands  subject  to  our  sway  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  of  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  New 
South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.  in  South  Africa  and  the  East. 
The  vast  empire  of  Hindostan,  of  which  we  are  now  the  ancontroUed 
jnasters,  is  a  dependent  or  tributary  liingdom.  Malta  and  Gibraltar 
are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  fortified  stations  or  strongholds  :  and  the 
Ionian  Islands  are  a  sort  of  semi-independent  state,  of  which  Great 
Britain  is  protector. 

Advantages  of  Colonial  Establishments. — However  extensive  and 
valuable,  our  colonies  confer  on  us  no  direct  advantage.  The  at- 
tempt made  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  compel 
the  American  colonists  to  contribute  towards  the  public  revenue  of 
the  empire  eventually  led  to  that  disastrous  war  which  terminated 
in  their  independence.  Since  then  we  have  renounced  all  attempts 
to  tax  the  colonies  for  any  purpose,  except  that  of  their  own  internal 
government  and  police.  They  contribute  nothing  directly  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  empire.  The  fleets  and  armies  required  for 
their  protection  in  war,  and  their  security  in  peace,  are  all  supplied  by 
the  British  nation,  and  cost  them  nothing.  Whatever  benefits  they 
confer  on  us  result  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  from  the  commercial 
intercourse  we  carry  on  with  them,  the  opening  they  afford  to  emi- 
grants from  this  country,  and  the  facilities  they  give  to  British  ad- 
venturers for  making  fortunes,  with  which  they  may  return  to  their 
native  land. 

The  policy  pursued  with  respect  to  India  is  difierent.  It  is  sub- 
jected to  very  heavy  taxes,  and  is  not  only  made,  in  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  defray  the  cost  of  the  armaments  required  for  its  protection, 
but  a  surplus  revenue  has  occasionally,  also,  been  transmitted  from 
India  to  England.  A  large  number  of  Englishmen  are  besides  em- 
ployed, at  good  salaries,  in  administering  the  government  of  India ; 
and  the  opportunities  it  affords  to  these  and  other  descriptions  of  ad- 
venturers for  making  fortunes  are  much  greater  than  those  afforded  by 
any  of  our  colonies. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  possession  of  such  strongholds  as 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  are  altogether  of  a  political  nature,  consbting 
principally  in  the  shelter  they  afford  to  our  fleets,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  means  they  afibrd  for  protecting  our  commerce,  and  for  the 
annoyance  of  our  enemies  during  war. 

Were  this  the  proper  place  for  entering  upon  such  inquiries,  it 
might  be  very  easily  shown  that  the  advantages  supposed  peculiariy 
to  belong  to  the  colony  trade,  are  in  a  great  degree  imaginary.  No 
considerable  colony  will  ever  import  any  material  quantity  of  goods 
from  the  mother-country,  unless  they  be,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cheapest  and  most  suitable  for  her  markets ;  and  if  they  have  this 
quality,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  colony  would  continue  to 
import  them  were  she  to  become  independent.  It  is  not  by  dint  of 
custom-house  regulations,  but  exclusively  through   the  agency  of 
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comparatively  cheap  goods,  that  all  great  markets  are  acquired  in  the 
first  instance,  and  are  subsequently  preserved.    All  the  guarda  castas 
and  tyrannical  regulations  of  Old  Spain  could  not  hinder  her  trans- At- 
lantic possessions  from  being  overrun  iwdth  the  manufactured  products 
of  other  countries.     And  were  any  competitor  to  come  into  the  field 
capable  of  supplying  the  Canadians  with  woollens,  cottons,  or  hard- 
'virare,  on  lower  terms  than  we  can  supply  them,  we  should  be  effec- 
tually shut  out  of  their  markets.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  fact  of 
a  country  being  a  colony,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  circumstance  of 
our  carrying  on  a  great^ee  trade  with  it ;  but  to  the  fact  of  our  being 
able  to  supply  it,  or  of  its  being  able  to  supply  us,  with  one  or  more 
articles  or  products  in  considerable  demand  on  cheaper  terms  than  it 
or  they  can  be  supplied  from  any  other  quarter.   And  a  circumstance 
of  this  sort  would,  in  most  cases,  lay  the  foundations  of  as  extensive 
a  trade  with  an  independent  state  as  with  a  colony. 

Admitting  that  it  were  possible — which,  however,  it  rarely  is — to 
compel  a  colony  to  purchase  articles  from  the  mother-country  with 
"which  she  might  supply  herself  cheaper  elsewhere,  that  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  the  parent  state,  how  injurious  soever  to  the  colony. 
£very  country  has  some  peculiar  departments  in  which  she  possesses 
either  a  natural  or  an  acquired  advantage  over  others ;  and  in  which, 
consequently,  it  is  most  for  her  interest  that  her  capital  and  industry 
should  be  principally  employed.  But  the  articles  she  compels  the 
colony  to  take  from  her  are  plainly  not  of  this  description ;  and  by 
continuing  to  produce  them,  and  to  force  them  upon  the  colony,  she 
retains  a  portion  of  her  capital  and  labour  in  a  comparatively  disad-^ 
vantageous  business,  doing  an  injury  to  herself  as  well  as  to  those 
she  obliges  to  buy  the  dear  articles. 

A  country  which  founds  a  colony  on  the  liberal  principle  of  allowing 
it  to  trade  freely  with  all  the  world,  necessarily  possesses  considerable 
advantages  in  its  markets,  from  identity  of  language,  religion,  cus- 
toms, &c.  These  are  natural  and  legitimate  sources  of  preference,  of 
which  it  cannot  be  deprived;  and  these,  combined  with  equal  or 
greater  cheapness  of  the  products  suitable  for  the  colonial  markets, 
will  give  its  merchants  the  complete  command  of  them.  But  all  at- 
tempts at  forcing  a  trade  with  colonies  are  sure  to  be  pernicious  alike 
to  the  mother- country  and  the  colony  ;  and  make  that  intercourse  a 
source  of  poverty  and  ill-will,  which,  if  let  alone,  would  be  a  source 
of  reciprocal  advantage. 

The  state  of  the  trade  with  Canada  may  be  referred  to  in  proof  of 
what  has  now  been  stated.  It  employs  a  large  number  of  ships  and 
seamen,  and  seems,  to  a  superficial  observer,  highly  valuable.  In 
truth  and  reality,  however,  it  is  very  much  the  reverse.  Two  thirds, 
and  more,  of  the  trade  with  Canada  is  forced  and  factitious ;  origin- 
ating in  the  oppressive  discriminating  duty  of  405.  a  load  imposed  on 
timber  from  the  north  of  Europe,  over  and  above  what  is  imposed  on 
that  brought  from  a  British  settlement  in  North  America*  This 
obliges  us  to  resort  to  Canada,  whence  we  import  an  inferior  article 
at  a  much  higher  price.  The  disadvantages  of  this  impolitic  system 
are  numerous  and  glaring.  To  a  manufacturing  country,  having  a 
great  mercantile  and  warlike  navy,  timber  is  an  indispensable  neces^ 
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sary  ;  and  yet,  instead  of  supplying  ourselves  with  it  where  it  may  be 
found  best  and  cheapest,  we  load  the  superior  and  cheaper  article 
with  an  exorbitant  duty  ;  and  thus  do  the  most  we  can  to  make  our 
houses  and  ships  be  built,  and  our  machinery  constructed,  of  what  is 
inferior  and  dear  I     But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here.     By  refus- 
ing to  import  the  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe,  we  proportionally 
limit  the  power  of  the  Russians,  Prussians,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians, 
to  buy  our  manufactured  goods ;  while,  by  forcing  the  importation 
of  timber  from  Canada,  we  withdraw  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants 
from  the  most  profitable  employment  they  can  carry  on,  that  is,  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  make  tiiem  waste  their  energies  in 
comparatively  disadvantageous  pursuits  I     Such,  either  in  a  less  or  a 
greater  degree,  is  the  uniform  result  of  all  attempts  to  interfere  \iiith 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  to  force  a  trade  —  whether  with  a 
colony  or  a  foreign  country,  matters  not  —  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  carried  on. 

But  the  existing  state  of  our  relations  with  Canada  affords  other 
matter  for  serious  and  not  very  pleasant  reflection.  That  colony  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  of  advantage  to  England.  Were'  tlie  duties 
on  Canada  timber  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  those  on  Baltic  timber, 
we  question  whether  it  would  be  found  to  possess  a  single  article  that 
could  be  advantageously  exported  to  this  country,  or  that  we  might  not 
buy  cheaper  and  better  elsewhere.  It  no  doubt  affords  an  extensive 
outlet  for  emigrants,  and  is  in  so  far  useful ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
its  occupation  has  always  been,  and  will  most  probably  continue  to 
be,  productive  of  little  except  loss.  And,  even  with  respect  to  emi- 
gration, it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  field  would  be  at  all  narrowed 
by  Canada  becoming  independent,  or  connected  with  the  United 
States ;  the  presumption  seems,  indeed,  to  be  very  much  the  other 
way;  and,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  advantages  that  have  fre- 
quently been  held  out  to  emigrants  to  Canada,  they  seldom  have  been 
so  numerous  as  those  to  the  United  States. 

But  useless  as  Canada  has  been  to  England  in  time  past,  the 
connection  with  it  will,  in  all  probability,  become  much  more  oner- 
ous in  time  to  come.  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
Canadians  have  good  grounds  for  the  dissatisfaction  that  prevails  so 
generally  amongst  them.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  it  exists;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  large  British  army  is  able  to  maintain 
our  nominal  ascendancy  in  that  province.  While  this  state  of  things 
continues,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  must  be  at  a  stand ;  all  emi- 
gration to  it  will  cease ;  and  the  distresses  in  which  the  settlers  will 
be  involved  will  give  additional  strength  to  the  party  wishing  to 
break  off  the  connection  with  the  mother-country.  The  people  of 
Britain  would  do  well  to  reflect  dispassionately  on  the  state  of  the 
Canada  question.  We  believe  there  are  not  a  dozen  men  of  sense 
in  the  empire  who  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  in  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  Canada  will  be  independent,  or  be  incorporated*  with  the 
United  States.  But,  if  so,  what  should  be  our  policy  in  the  mean 
time?  Having  put  down  rebellion  for  the  present,  the  question 
is,  are  we  resolved  to  maintain  an  army  of  10,000  or  15,000  men  in 
Canada  ?  to  expend,  directly  and  indirectly,  some  three  or  four  mil- 
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lions  a  year  in  preserving  a  mere  nominal  ascendancy  in  a  colony,  by 
the  independence  of  which  we  should  certainly  lose  nothing  ?  If  such 
be  our  determination,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  profited 
much  by  the  dear-bought  experience  afforded  by  the  American  war. 
We  deny  that  Canada  contributes  in  any  way  whatever  either  to  the 
strength  or  security  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
nection with  it  is  an  evident  source  of  weakness ;  and,  while  it  mul- 
tiplies the  chances  of  our  being  involved  in  disputes  with  other 
powers,  it  supplies  no  means  of  carrying  them  on,  and  distracts  and 
lessens  those  in  our  possession.  National  pride  may  prevent  our 
relinquishing  this  costly  and  worthless  dominion  ;  but  good  sense,  and 
the  most  obvious  views  of  expediency,  would  suggest  the  policy  of 
voluntarily  anticipating  what  must  in  the  end  necessarily  happen ; 
and  of  providing  for  the  independence  of  Canada,  under  a  system  of 
friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  this  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  now  stated,  that  we  regard 
the  foundation  of  colonies  as  inexpedient ;  on  the  contrary,  colonies 
have  been,  in  their  consequences,  highly  advantageous  to  this,  as  they 
have  been  to  most  old  settled  countries  in  all  ages.    It  is  not  to  their 
establishment,  provided  they  be  placed  in  proper  situations,  and  judi« 
ciously  managed,  but  to  the  needless  interference  with  their  govern- 
ment, the  trammels  imposed  on  their  industry,  the  prevention  of  their 
free  intercourse  with  other  people,  and  the  attempt  to  govern  them 
after  they  are  able  and  determined  to  govern  themselves,  that  we 
object.     A  nation  that  founds  a  colony  in  an  unoccupied  country,  or 
in  a  country  occupied  only  by  savages,  extends,  by  so  doing,  the  em- 
pire of  civilisation  to,  it  may  be,  an  indefinite  degree.     Such  colony 
not  only  forms  a  desirable  outlet  for  the  redundant  or  unemployed 
population  of  the  mother-country,  but  it  forms  a  new  and  rapidly 
increasing  market  for  its  products  and  those  of  other  countries. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Europe  has  been  signally  benefited  by  the 
discovery  and  civilisation  of  America;  but  the  advantages  thence 
arising,  how  great  soever,  would  have  been  incomparably  greater  but 
for  the  various  impolitic  regulations  imposed  by  the  mother  states 
on  their  colonies.     The  British  colonies,  though  fettered  in  various 
ways,  enjoyed  a  much  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  those  of  any 
other  country  ;  and,  in  consequence,  their  progress,  both  before  and 
since  the  sera  of  their  independence,  has  been  proportionally  rapid. 
The  colonies  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  though  occupying  the  finest 
provinces,  had  their  progress  thwarted  by  the  blind  jealousy  of  the 
mother-country,  and  were  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pilage.    The  government  was  entirely  administered  by  natives  of  Old 
Spain ;  the  colonists  were  carefully  excluded  from  every  ofiUce  of 
power  and  emolument ;  one  colony  was  prohibited  from  trading  with 
another ;  and  had  foreigners  presumed  to  settle  amongst  them,  they 
would  have  been  liable  to  capital  punishment  I     In  consequence,  their 
progress  was  very  slow ;  and  when  at  length  they  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  mother-country,  they  became,  from 
their  inexperience  in  self-government,  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  disorders. 
It  is  questionable  whether  her  South  American  colonies  were  of  the 
least  service  to  Old  Spain ;  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  they 
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have  not  conferred  either  on  her,  or  on  other  oountriea,  a  tentk  part 
of  the  benefit  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  treated  with  greater 
liberality,  and  permitted  freely  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  adyantages 
of  their  situation. 

Our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  cultivated  principally 
by  slaves,  brought  partly  from  Africa,  and  partly  reared  in  the  islands. 
For  many  years  past  they  have  been  mostly  devoted  to  the  production 
of  sugar  and  rum,  or  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane.  A  notion 
seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  pretty  general  in  this  country,  and  is 
still  far  from  being  exploded,  that  the  colonies  in  question  were  of 
especial  consequence,  from  their  furnishing  our  markets  with  ample 
supplies  of  so  important  an  article  as  sugar.  But  there  is  not  now, 
and,  we  believe,  never  was,  any  foundation  for  such  a  notion.  Sugar 
is  one  of  those  products  of  which  the  culture  is  generally  difiuaed  all 
over  the  tropical  regions ;  and  though  we  did  not  posseaa  a  single 
West  Indian  island,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  we  should  import  a 
single  pound  of  sugar  the  less.  The  probability,  in  fact*  is  aU  the 
other  way.  There  cannot,  we  believe,  be  a  doubt  that,  but  for  the 
high  discriminating  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  it  would  be  imported  for 
consumption  in  very  large  quantities,  and  that  we  should  obtain  a 
larger  supply  of  this  valuable  article  at  a  decidedly  lower  price  than 
we  do  at  this  moment  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  afford 
outlets  for  our  unemployed  and  surplus  labourers;  but  the  West 
Indian  colonies  do  not  give  any  such  facilities ;  and  now,  when  we 
might  obtain  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  productions,  not  as  cheap 
merely,  from  Brazil,  Cuba,  Hindostan,  &c.,  as  from  them,  but  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  peculiar  advantage  they  confer 
on  us,  even  if  they  cost  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  outlay. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  as  already  stated,  our  West  India  and 
most  of  our  other  colonies,  cost  a  very  large  sum  in  direct  outlays 
uppn  their  defence,  &c.,  exclusive  of  what  they  cost  indirectly  through 
the  influence  of  discriminating  duties.    It  appears  from  one  of  ^ 
subjoined  accounts,  that  in  the  year  1833-S4*,  Great  Britain  incurred 
a  direct  expenditure,  pn  account  of  her  colonies,  of  no  leas  than 
2,364,309/.  I     And  if  to  this  were  added  the  indirect  expenditure 
they  occasion,  that  is,  the  sums  the  colonies  cost  through  discriminat- 
ing duties  on  timber,  sugar,  &c.,  the  outlay,  even  supposing  them  to 
be  all  well-affected,  and  not  requiring  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by  a 
large  military  force,  would  be  very  large  indeed  ;  and  would,  we  ap- 
prehend, very  much  overbalance  all  that  could  be  set  against  it    No- 
thing, in  fact,  can  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  as  many  have 
done,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  wealth,  and  the  high  place 
we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  our  colonial  posaesaioitf* 
We  owe  these  distinctions  to  the  favourable  situation  and  physical 
capacities  of  our  native  country,  the  intelligence  and  enterpnse  of 
our  people,  and  the  emulation  inspired  by  our  free  institutions,  and  bj 
the  inequality  of  fortune  that  subsists  amongst  us.     The  truth  is  that 
we  have  derived  ten  times  more  advantage  from  our  intercourse  with 
the  United  States,  since  they  achieved  their  independence,  than  ire 
derived  from  them  while  we  had  a  governor  in  every  atate^  or  than 
we  have  derived  from  all  our  other  colonies  put  together.    And  tto 
advantage  has  not  been  accompanied  with  any  drawbacks.    We  have 
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not  been  obliged  to  purchase  the  timber  and  other  commodities  of  the 
United  States  when  we  might  supply  ourselves  better  elsewhere ;  and 
"we  hare  not  been  obliged  to  keep  up  armaments  for  their  protection^ 
or  to  encumber  ourselves  with  the  government  of  extensive  countries 
on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic. 

Skmt  EmandpaiUm  AcL^^We  have  already  stated  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  West  India  islands  has  been  principally  effected  by 
means  of  slaves.  They  began  to  be  imported  from  Africa  early  in 
the  16th  century ;  and  this  viUanous  traffic,  in  which  the  most  civil- 
ised of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  perpetrated  every  enormity 
on  the  unoffending  and  defenceless  natives  of  Africa,  was  long  con- 
sidered as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  met  with  every  sort  of 
encouragement  from  the  parliament  of  England,  as  well  as  from  the 
governments  of  some  of  the  continental  states.  At  length,  however, 
the  public  mind  gradually  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  guilt  and  dis- 
grace of  the  traffic;  while  the  revolution  that  took  place  in  St. 
Domingo  showed  that  it  was  attended  with  no  little  danger,  and  that 
a  day  of  reckoning  and  revenge  might  come  sooner  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  subject  was  agitated  in  parliament  in  1787 ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  was  subsequenUy  taken  before  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council,  in  which  the  atrociousness  of  the  trade  was  fully 
established.  It  was,  in  consequence,  placed  under  certain  regula- 
tions; but  it  was  not  finally  abolished  till  1806,  when  the  act  for  its 
suppression  was  carried  by  large  majorities. 

Since  that  period  the  public  has  never  ceased  to  take  the  gpreatest 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  and  repeated 
acts  were  passed  restraining  the  power  of  the  owners  to  inflict  chas- 
tisement upon  them,  and  conducing  in  various  ways  to  their  comfort 
and  instruction,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  paving  the  way  for 
their  ultimate  emancipation.  But  there  were  great  and  all  but  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  these  acts.  The  owners 
complained  that  they  were. a  wanton  and  ui\justifiable  interference 
with  their  property ;  and  it  was  all  but  impossible,  without  secur- 
ing their  co-operation,  that  they  could  have  their  full  effect.  At 
length  the  experience  of  this ;  tiie  clamours  and  impatience  of  the 
public;  and  a  deep  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  rights  of  proper^, 
led  to  the  famous  measure  of  1833,  the  third  and  fourth  Will.  Iv. 
cap.  73.  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  all  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  with  safety  to  all  parties,  the 
alaves  were  made  apprenticed  labourers,  and  were  to  continue  in  thtt 
state  partly  to  the  1st  of  August,  1838,  and  partly  to  the  1st  of 
August,  1840,  when  they  were  to  become  completely  free:  and  to 
indemnify  the  owners  for  thus  forcibly  taking  from  them  the  disposal 
of  a  property  they  had  acquired  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws, 
parliament  voted  them  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  as  compensation, 
payable  in  certain  fixed  proportions,  according  as  each  colony  was 
ascertained  to  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  clamour  that  was  latterly  raised  against  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship,  it  has  been  shortened ;  and  in  all  our  West 
India  islands  the  blacks  are  now  completely  free. 
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The  statute  of  Will.  IV.  successfully  reconciled  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity with  those  of  justice,  and  is  in  every  respect  highly  creditable 
to  the  British  nation.  So  far,  too,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years  may  be  relied  on,  the  presumption  is  that  it  will  be  brought 
fully  into  operation  with  less  inconvenience  than  was  anticipated. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  no  idea  that  the  imports  of  sugar  from  the 
West  India  blands  and  the  Mauritius  will  continue  to  be  nearly  as  great 
in  time  to  come  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
blacks  are  naturally  indolent ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  degree  of  exer- 
tion which  is  required  in  colder  climates  to  procure  supplies  of  ne- 
cessaries, not  being  required  in  theirs,  it  will  not  be  made,  now  that 
they  are  no  longer  compelled  to  exert  themselves.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  we  need  not,  as  already  stated,  be  under  any  apprehen- 
45ions  on  this  ground  ;  we  have  only  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  to  obtain  unlimited  supplies. 

Supposing  the  indemnity  of  twenty  nullions  paid  to  the  slave  pro- 
prietors to  cost  the  public  3^  per  cent.,  it  will  constitute  an  annual 
charge  of  700,000/. ;  and  ought,  of  course,  to  form  an  item  of  that 
extent  on  the  debtor  side  of  any  fairly  drawn  up  colonial  budget. 

Remarks  on  our  Relations  vnth  India. — The  first  establishments  of 
the  English  in  India,  as  of  other  European  nations,  arose  out  of  the 
alleged  necessity  of  providing  armed  factories  or  strongholds,  where 
the  adventurers  might  warehouse  their  goods,  and  reside  in  safety  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  intercourse  with  the  natives ;  but 
the  factories  speedily  degenerated  into  fortifications,  and  the  gar- 
risons into  aimies.  For  a  while  the  power  of  the  English  and  French 
was  pretty  nearly  balanced  in  India ;  but  the  talents  and  victories  of 
the  famous  Lord  Clive  gave  us  a  decided  superiority  over  every  com- 
petitor, foreign  or  native,  and  extended  our  sway  over  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  portions  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  policy  of 
Clive,  whether  it  were  really  approved  by  the  succeeding  governors- 
general  of  our  Indian  dominions,  or  were  forced  upon  them  by 
necessity,  has,  some  few  short  intervals  excepted,  been  steadily  fol- 
lowed up ;  and  with  such  signal  success  that  our  Indian  empire 
comprises  at  present  the  whole  of  Hindostan  from  the  Himalaya 
mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  with  a  population  of  above  120  millions! 

The  most  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  at  all  times  current  in 
Europe  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  India,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  commerce  with  that  part  of  the  world.  After  the  victories  of 
Lord  Clive  the  most  sanguine  expectations  began  to  be  entertained, 
not  only  of  a  vast  increase  of  trade  with  India,  but  that  we  should 
draw  from  her  an  immense  amount  of  surplus  revenue,  or  tribute. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  these  expectations  have 
been  entirely  disappointed.  Great  abuses  existed  in  the  govemmeot 
of  the  Bengal  provinces  when  conquered  by  Clive ;  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  making  large  fortunes  by  the  oppression  of 
the  natives  and  the  ruin  of  the  country.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
eradication  of  the  abuses  in  question,  the  immense  additions  tiiat 
have  since  been  made  to  our  empire,  and  the  oppressive  taxes  laid  on 
the  natives,  it  is  not  very  clear  that  England  has  hitherto  derived 
any  direct  revenue  from  India.     The  distance  of  the  country,  and 
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the  totally  dissimilar  language  and  customs  of  the  people,  ai  ^  ^^^ 
great  obstacles  to  our  gaveming  it  with  the  economy  necesf^'X,*^ 
make  it  yield  any  considerable  amount  of  surplus  revenuef  ^  . 
East  India  Company  always  contended  that  the  profits  made  nY  ^^^ 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  were  necessary  to  enable  them  r^  ^^^" 
duct  the  government  of  India.  But,  though  there  are  strong  gl'^J"*"^ 
on  which  to  impeach  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  still  it  Q  j  ?.°" 
dantly  clear  that  the  surplus  revenue  we  have  derived  from!  /°"**» 
supposing  there  has  been  any  such,  has  been  comparatively  IJ"®^'*,* 
siderable ;  and  quite  trifling,  indeed,  compared  with  our  owr .  ^^^' 
cipations,  and  with  the  notions  entertained  by  others  of  its  ™wigrji"? « 

Until  very  recently,  or  until  1815  and  1816,  when  the  contin^^  .  " 
in  the  price  of  cotton  goods,  caused  by  the  astonishing  discr^^*^^^ 
and  inventions  of  Arkwright,  and  the  other  founders  and  im j'^^^'J 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  enabled  us  to  export  cottons  to  Inc^*  *|^.^ 
to  undersell  the  natives,  the  trade  between  this  country  anc .  * 
was  of  the  most  limited  description.  Previously  to  the  opeP*°fi»  ®^ 
the  trade  in  1813-14  the  total  amount  of  the  exports  of  alf  ^^ 
including  the  important  item  of  military  stores,  by  the  Easf^^**"** 
Company  and  by  private  traders  in  the  company's  ships,  d*?*  **?* 
amount  to  l,400,0(X)il  a  year ;  and  even  on  this  a  considerable  ^'^JS 
believed  to  have  been  incurred  I  But  such  has  been  the  inP'^®^^ 
demand  for  British  cottons,  that  the  value  of  those  exported  ti?  ^  ^^ 
amounts,  at  present,  to  about  1,500,000^  a  year,  and  the  W.^  .  ^^ 
our  exports  to  her  to  above  3,000>000/.  Even  this,  confii^*"®"°^ 
the  vast  extent  of  India,  is  but  a  trifling  export ;  it  is,  in  fa^^  ^^^ 
decidedly  less  than  half  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  the  United  ^J**®** 

The  restricted  amount  of  our  commerce  with  India  may,  p'C'^haps, 
be  in  some  degree  ascribed  to  its  having  been  so  long  mondP*?^'^^^ 
by  the  East  India  Company.  But  this  will  not  explain  the  sm^  ^^^ 
plus  of  Indian  revenue ;  for,  however  ill  fitted  to  serve  as  j*  com- 
mercial engine,  the  East  India  Company  has  governed  Indi^  ^^^ 
singular  discretion ;  and  has  made  the  most  praiseworthy  en^^  ^ 
enforce  economy  in  all  departments  of  the  administration,  F°"  f^ 
appoint  the  best  men  to  all  situations  of  power  and  cmolui|\®"|^^ 
that  country.  The  patronage  of  India  has  always  been  less  Jobbed 
and  abused  than  that  of  England ;  and  there  are  few  goveij^™^'^^ 
that  have  made  more  vigorous  exertions  to  repress  abuse,  and  t^  P^^ 
tect  the  rights  of  their  subjects. 

We  subjoin  some  tables  giving  pretty  ample  details  as  to  thr  P^P*^" 
lation,  trade,  revenue,  &c.  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies.   ; 

PoMHstioiu  omUied  in  the  following  Beium.  1 

N.  B.  The  retain  does  not  contain  the  population  and  trade  of  the  foUowlnf  pofteu  ^'^  *  ^^' 
*"—  SecreUiT 


1814. 

Asia^^The  poMenkms  of  the  East  India  Company. 

AfHea.— The  Island  of  Ascension,  under  the  control  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.      _,.     *_. 

ifmufHca— The  Settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  1834.  Population,  unknr^*  ,^| . 
porU,  64.n.V.  ExporU,  54,968/.  Ships,  Inwards,  5 ;  ditto,  outwards,  8.  Tonnage,  Inwa^g^iri'L* 
ditto,  outwards,  878.  These  settlemenU  are  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay'  '^'' 
FfelkUnd  Islands.    Population  and  trade  unknown. 

Ansiraiia,— The  settlement  of  South  Australia  formed  during  the  present  year. 

LL    3 
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In  1805,  according  to  the  official  retuma,  the  total  number  of 
British-bom  subjects  in  Hindostaa  was31,000.  Of  these  22,000  were 
in  the  Briny  a»  officers  and  privates  ;  the  civil  officers  of  gorernnient 
of  all  de»criptions  were  about  2,000;  the  free  merchanta  and  mari- 
ners, who  resided  in  India  under  covenant,  about  5,000  ;  the  officers 
and  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  justice,  300;  the  remaining  1,700 
conabted  of  adventurers,  who  had  smuggled  themselves  out  in  va- 
rious capacities.  Since  the  date  above  mentioned,  no  detailed  reports 
have  been  published  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  present, 
the  total  number  of  British  subjects  in  Hindostan  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed 40,000;  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  commercial 
intercourse  having,  contrary  to  expectation,  added  very  few  to  the 
previous  number.  That  so  small  a  number  of  individuals  should  be 
able  to  govern  so  vast  a  population,  differing  from  them  in  language 
religion,  aiid  habits,  is  amongst  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  to 
be  OMt  with  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

LL   4 
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Extent  and  Population  or  India.— We  copy  the  foUowing 
table  from  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Indiaa  G&zeteer. 
Some  later  gccountfi  have  been  published  as  to  the  population  of 
particular  provinces ;  but  we  believe  that  this  is  the  most  accarate 
■tatemeut  that  has  hitherto  been  framed,  embracing  the  whole 
countiy. 


Ah  Accoawt  of  the  Value  of  the  Imporu  and  Exports  between  Great  Britun  and 
•11  Place*  eaitvard  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (cKccptiog  China);  dutinguuhing 
the  Prints  Trade  from  that  of  the  Eaat  India  Company,  in  each  Tear,  &om  IB)4 
to  the  latest  Period  to  which  the  larae  can  be  made. 
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StATiicxirr  of  the  Nett  Expenditura  incurred  by  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  her 
seTeral  Military  and  Maritime  Stations,  Colonies,  and  Plantations,  during  the 
Yearl8S3-34.  — (Par/.  Paper,  No.  408.  Sess.  1835.) 
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CHAPTER  VII.— Vital  Statistics. 

To  exhibit  the  sanatory  state  of  the  British  population  as  accurately 
as  existing  materials  permit,  we  shall  severally  examine  the  mortality, 
the  sickness,  the  epidemics,  the  endemics,  the  prevailing  forms  of 
sporadic  disease,  and  the  various  ways  in  which,  at  all  ages,  its  suc- 
cessive generations  perbh. 

Human  existence  may  terminate  at  any  instant  between  0  and  100 
years :  it  may  be  a  constant  process  of  disease,  or  remain  uninter- 
rupted by  a  day's  sickness.  On  opening  a  watch,  or  any  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  observing  the  state  of  its  springs,  chains,  or  wheels^ 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  long  its  movements  will  continue ; 
but  no  one,  contemplating  a  solitary  individual  of  the  human  species, 
and  ignorant  of  the  secret  sources  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  the  many 
'conjunctures  of  externa!  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placedf. 
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can  foretell  the  period  when  some  mortal  derangement  will  occnr  in 
his  organisation ;  what  diseases  he  will  encounter ;  how  long  he  will 
suffer^  or  the  hour  when  his  sufferings  and  his  existence  will  end. 
The  same  uncertainty  is  extended,  in  the  popular  thought,  to  families, 
nations,  and  mankind,  considered  in  collective  masses;  but  ob- 
servation proves  that  generations  succeed  each  other,  develope  their 
energies,  are  afflicted  with  sickness,  and  waste  in  the  procession  of 
their  life,  according  to  fixed  laws — that  the  mortality  and  sickness  of 
a  people  are  constant  in  the  same  circumstances,  or  only  rev<^ve 
through  a  prescribed  cycle,  varying  as  the  causes  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  health  preponderate. 

MORTALITY. 

The  physiological  changes  in  the  human  body  intimate  that  it  was 
framed  to  continue  in  healthy  action  70  or  80  years :  yet  owing  to 
hereditary  weakness,  or  a  vicious  tendency,  and  the  imperfect  adapts 
ation  of  parts  of  the  external  world  to  its  organisation,  a  certain 
number  of  every  generation  fall  sick,  and  of  these  a  certain  number 
die  at  all  ages :  in  such  a  ratio,  however,  that  from  birth  to  the  age  of 
puberty  the  sickness  and  mortality  decline ;  while  from  puberty  they 
increase  slowly,  in  a  geometrical  progression,  up  to  the  />Oth  or  60th 
year,  and  then  more  rapidly  to  the  end.  In  comparing,  therefore* 
the  sanatory  state  of  different  nations,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
absolute  mortality  or  sickness  to  which  they  are  subject;  as  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  these  may  be  nearly  the  same,  yet,  from  their 
bearing  differently  on  the  periods  of  childhood,  manhood,  or  old  age, 
have  a  very  different  effect  on  the  national  strength  and  resources. 

From  observations  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  recur> 
it  appears  that  in  manhood,  when  1  person  in  100  dies  annually,  2  are 
constantly  sick :  and  although  this  exact  relation  is,  perhaps,  not  pre- 
served in  infancy  and  old  age,  or  where  the  rate  of  mortality  deviates 
much  from  the  standard,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  annual  mortality 
is  2*13  per  cent.,  after  the  corrected  returns,  and  that  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  is  14,000,000,  the  total  number  constanly 
disabled  by  sickness  will  amount  to  600,000  persons;  and  if  the 
same  proportions  be  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  1,130,000. 
This  reduces  the  efficient  population  of  the  empire  l-24th  part;  and 
the  productive  power,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  human  labour,  1-1 8th 
part,  if  the  maintenance  and  attendance  of  the  sick  cost  half  the 
produce  of  their  labour  in  health*:  an  example  will  show  how  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  two  populations,  in  which  the 
same  absolute  proportion  of  sick  existed,  suffered  consequently  to  an 
equal  extent  A  third  part  of  the  registered  deaths  occur  below  5 
years  of  age,  yet  the  mortality  in  England  has  latterly  (1813-30)  not 
been  more  than  49*7  per  1,000  at  this  early  age :  in  Sweden  it  waa 
(1755-75)  90-1  per  1,000;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  same  period 

*  In  the  English  provincial  hospitals  the  maintenance  and  the  drugs  administend 
te  each  patient  cost  U.  5d,  daily;  in  Paris  It,  S^d, ;  in  Ixiodon  considerably  more. 
—  (  BrUish  Medical  Abmntacy  p.  1 1 8. } 
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the  mortality  of  infants  in  England  was  not  a  great  deal  lower  than 
in  Sweden :  so  that,  if  sickness  have  diminished  at  the  same  rate,  the 
proportion  of  infants  constantly  ill  is  not  half  so  great  as  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Bat  children  being  entirely  helpless,  and  in  no  way  con- 
tributing to  the  nation's  actual  strength,  a  diminution  of  sickness 
among  them,  however  desirable,  adds  little  immediately  to  national 
power  and  happiness,  compared  with  an  improvement  in  the  health  of 
adults,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  years,  such  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  London  since  the  16th  century,  when  the  destructive 
epidemics  ceased. 

The  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  disabled  by  disease  and 
saffering,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  consideration  that  their  con- 
dition may  be  ameliorated  to  an  immeasurable  extent.  In  one  class 
of  English  counties  the  mortality  of  males  below  5  years  of  age  is  still 
81*9  per  1,000,  in  others  41-9 ;  and  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  it 
varies  from  11*0  to  19*0;  implying  a  difference  of  16  per  1,000  in 
the  sickness;  so  that,  if  the  health  of  the  entire  13-^  millions,  now  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  60,  in  these  islands,  were  as  good  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  counties,  the  numbers  constantly 
sick  would  not  be  so  numerous  by  554,000,  as  if  the  standard  of  health 
were  reduced  to  that  obtaining  in  the  more  insalubrious  districts.  In 
the  one  case,  the  mean  number  sick  would  be  773,300 ;  in  the  other, 
1,336,000.  Whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  raise  the  standard  of 
health  to  the  height  enjoyed  in  the  former  counties,  or  to  one  still 
higher,  the  importance  of  the  subject  recommends  it  to  a  careful  ex- 
perimental investigation ;  because,  when  the  character  and  causes  of 
our  diseases  are  known,  some  provision  may  be  made  for  their  alle- 
viation ;  the  extent  of  the  injuries  which  they  inflict  upon  the  public 
will  be  determined ;  and  the  standard  of  salubrity,  indicating  an  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  physical  strength,  will  afford  the  best  index  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  affected 
by  atmospherical,  political,  or  economical  influences. 

The  method  pursued  in  obtaining  the  following  results  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  demonstrates  that  for  the  last  century  the  mortality  of 
children  in  London  has  constantly  been  on  the  decline. 


J,  Tabim  ahowing  the  Births  and  the  Dntha  under  5  Years  of  Ag!B»  aeeofding  to 
the  «  London  Bills  of  Mortality  **  for  100  Years,  in  5  Periods  of  90  Yean'eMsh  i 
also  showing  the  Number  dying  under  5  Years  out  of  100  bom.* 
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The  general  question  of  population  has  already  been  examined,  and 
requires  no  further  notice;  but  the  deaths  at  different  ages  are  so 
closely  connected  wi^  health  and  with  the  great  apparent  changes  in 
the  diseases  of  this  country,  that  we  shall  here  present  a  comparative 
view  of  the  rate  of  mortality  that  prevailed  in  England,  Cariisle, 

•  On  the  Diminution  in  the  Mortalily  of  InlSuits  in  England,  by  T.  B.  Edmonds, 
Esq.  ^  Lantet,  yoL  i.  1835-36. 
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Belgium,  and  Sweden,  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  in  the  SriHA 
Medical  Almanac  for  1836. 

IL  Tablx  showing,  in  each  of  Thirteen  Intervals  of  Age,  the  Number  of  Deaths 
which  occur  annually  for  every  1,000  Persons,  living  at  the  same  Age,  in  Cngiand, 
Sweden,  and  Belgium. 
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Here  it  appears  that  the  mortality  of  the  whole  English  population, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  was  higher  than  in  Belgium  and 
Sweden,  while  the  mortality  in  early  life  was  much  lower ;  and  if  the 
Carlisle  observations  ever  approximatively  represented  the  mortality 
of  England,  the  waste  of  life  in  the  5  years  of  infancy  has  almost  di- 
minished one  half  during  the  last  100  years.  Other  observations 
support  this  probability. 

In  the  20  years,  1730-49,  out  of  100  born,  74-5  died  under  the  age 
of  5  years.  During  the  20  years,  1810-29,  only  31-8  died  out  of  the 
same  number.  This  table  is  from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  to  whose 
investigations  of  the  English  population  returns  we  shall  have  fre- 
quently to  refer. 

If  half  the  children  formerly  cut  off  at  an  early  age  in  England  be 
now  reared,  and  form  part  of  the  adult  population ;  while  the  annual 
deaths  between  20  and  30,  instead  of  being  7*6,  or  9-1,  or  8*9  per 
1,000,  as  in  Carlisle,  Belgium,  and  Sweden,  are  10-1 ;  it  will  appear 
that  a  vast  number  of  weakly  children  are  every  year  introduced  into 
the  English  population,  and  that,  unless  proper  means  are  taken  to 
fortify  the  constitution  in  manhood,  the  relative  vigour  will  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population. 

Contrary  to  the  Swedbh  observations,  the  mortality  of  females 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  40  is  higher  than  that  of  males :  it  is 
only  in  childhood,  and  after  the  50th  year,  that  the  mortality  of 
females  is  lower  than  that  of  males. 

The  extent  to  which,  at  5  intervals  of  age,  the  mortality,  and  con- 
sequently the  intensity  of  disease,  differs,  in  the  English  counties,  is 
exhibited  in  the  subsequent  table  (HI.),  calculated  by  Mr.  Edmonds, 
on  the  ascertained  ages  of  the  living  in  1821,  and  the  deaths  during 
the  18  years,  1813-30.    The  counties  are  arranged  chieBy  according 
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to  the  rate  of  mortality  among  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60 
years.  Mr.  Edmonds  conceived  that  the  mortality  of  males  at  the 
same  interval  of  age  would  not  serve  as  a  good  index  of  the  health- 
fiilness  of  a  locality,  unless  we  could  abstract  the  detrimental  effect  of 
their  occupations,  leading  to  fatal  accidents  or  to  loss  of  health.  In 
jmany  counties,  abo,  the  amount  of  the  military  and  maritime  popu- 
lation (which  was  not  enumerated)  diminishes  considerably  the  value 
of  the  apparent  mortality  of  the  male  sex.*     (See  Table  III.) 

HI.  Table  showing  for  each  County  of  England  the  Annual  Deaths  which  occur 
ibr  every  Hundred  Imng  in  each  of  Five  Gradations  of  Age,  the  Counties  being 
classified  according  to  the  Mortality  of  Females  between  the  Ages  of  Fifteen 
and  Sixty  Years. 
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Thamnnban  iliaiiiiiillin  the  moitalitj  to  thiity-nifie  conatla^  haw  been  ulKainad  by  lacrtoalnf  the  regfaimd  daatfaa 
on*  Biatfa  part.  InthacaMofWalot,  Monmottth,  BIlddlateK.  and  Soitcj,  tbaincNaw  ha*  been  ana  finmh  part.  Tbt 
nriatlvo  weliAit  of  each  alm-ciaiton  la  Inrtinatad  bgr  tha  addittonal  calitinB  rqinawfliin  !■»  thonaaBMb  ttie  amowil  ct  Uw 
iHaatepopoUtian  of  oach  oouatj. 

We  leave  to  the  reader  to  investigate  the  causes  which  increase  or 
diminish  mortality  in  the  several  counties,  and  to  compare  their 
geological,  botanical,  meteorological,  and  economical  states,  with  this 
table.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  healthiness  of  each  class  of 
counties  decreases  from  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  healthiest  in  England, 
to  Cambridge,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex*  where  the  mortality  is 
greatest     A  slight  diminution  of  the  mortality,  varying  from  "05  to 
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•09, 18  required,  between  the  ages  of  15  to  60,  in  some  of  the  counties 
where  the  maritime  and  military  population  was  not  enumerated, 
although  its  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  parish  registers.  This  cor- 
rection has  been  made  in  Table  IV. 


IV«  Tablv  abovring,  in  each  of  Six  Gradations  of  Age,  the  Mortality 
each  Sex  in  each  of  Eight  Classes  of  English  Counties. 
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Except  Cambridge,  it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  the  counties 
having  the  greatest  proportion  of  inhabitants  congregated  in 
towns  are  the  most  unhecdthy.  Above  60,  the  mortality  in  these 
counties  would  have  been  higher,  had  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
some  other  large  towns,  not  been  omitted,  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  in  the  specification  made  in  1821.  Through  this  omission, 
and  the  unoertaintv  in  the  parish  registry,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  present  mortality  prevailing  in  manv  of  our  large  towns.  The 
population  returns  furnish  materiab  for  aetermining  the  mortality  in 
only  the  6  towns  subjoined :  the  absolute  mortality  in  which  is  stated, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  registered  deaths  are  to  be  increased  20  per 
cent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  number  of  deaths;  while,  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  the  estimated  increase  was  13-92  per 
cent  Fortunately  the  invaluable  observations  collected  in  Glasgow 
by  the  *' Committee  on  Churchyards,"  comprehending  an  accurate 
return  of  the  deaths  during  15  years  (1821-35),  and  two  enumerations 
of  the  living,  and  their  ages,  come  here  to  our  assistance :  they  have 
furnished  Mr.  Edmonds  the  materials  for  determining  very  accurately 
the  mortality  in  Glasgow  during  the  three  last  quinquennial  periods. 
The  public  spirit  of  the  Glasgow  town  council,  and  the  enlightened 
exertions  of  Dr.  Cleland,  in  obtaining  a  second  voluntary  enumeration 
of  the  living,  and  their  ages,  in  1831,  are  as  honourable  to  them,  as  the 
omission  of  the  ages  in  1831  is  discreditable  to  the  persons  who  directed 
the  last  census  in  England  and  Scotland. 


*  The  apparent  mortality  of  the  male  sex  between  15  and  30^  betwecii  90  and 
^  and  at  all  ages,  has  been  dtminished  by  06  in  the  total,  and  m  olaoes  1,  S,  and 
S  ;  it  has  been  diminished  by  *0S  in  classes  4,  5, 6,  and  7 ;  and  by  '10  in  the  eighth 


class. 
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V»  Tablb  of  the  Annital  Mortality  per  Cent  at  ererj  Age  in  Glmgoiw  daring  the 
15  Tears,  1831-35,  compared  with  the  Mortality  prevailing  during  18  Yean, 
1813-30,  in  6  large  £ngli8h  Towns,  riz.  York,  Norwich,  Plymouth,  Hull,  Ports- 
mouth, Liverpool, —-and  In  London. 


M^^ 

1818-30, 

SIiTqvm 

•rBnglaad. 

1891^, 

imjo. 

B«-.^ 

isiseo, 

BisTovm 
afffi^ml. 

1891^ 

1818.80, 

0-  3 

5-10 

IOl-90 

90-30 

80—40 

8^83 

1-05 
0-78 
1-39 
1-36 
1-96 
3-00 

8-10 
1*94 
0-76 
1*17 
1*57 
9*81 
8*50 

8*97 
1-08 
040 
1-07 
1*49 
r         9-99 
341 

80^70 

70-80 

80U8O 

AIWTC90 

548 

19- to 
94*89 
49*79 

8SH 
18*47 
18-81 
49-55 

I'M 
15-98 
99-91 
38-3S 

40-50 
50^.00 

AOAfH. 

945 

8-8S 

944 

By  comparing  the  mortality  preyailing  in  all  these  towns  with  that 
of  England,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  chances  of  dying  are 
increased  among  the  mass  of  people  dwelling  in  cities. 

To  show  what  variation  has  taken  place  in  Glasgow  during  the  last 
15  years,  the  following  table  was  constructed:  — 

VI.  Tablb  showing  for  each  of  Three  Qjuinquennial  Periods  the  average  Annual 
Deaths  which  Occurred  in  each  Interral  of  Age,  out  of  100  living  at  the  same 
Intenral ;  alw  showing  the  Annual  Mortality  for  the  4  last  Years^  exduuTe  of 
the  Year  of  Cholera.* 


BtCMMAnM. 

IfalM. 

WtttUltttm 

lWi4r«riodaatad«« 

1891-95 

1896-Se. 

1881-85. 

1891.85. 

1898^. 

1881«. 

Utim.     1    Fade*. 

0-5 
3-10 
1(^-90 
90-80 
80-^M) 
40-M 
30-00 
80-70 
70-M 
80-90 
AboTcSO 

849 

1*31 

•74 

148 

145 

149 

9-84 

8-79 

19*70 

91-97 

58-99 

7*47 

M4 

49 

1-39 

1-56 

9-81 

3-71 

6*88 

15-43 

9947 

54*00 

8-78 

1-81 

45 

Vil 

9-14 

8*19 

4-11 

647 

1740 

80*88 

87*38 

7-66 

1-96 

•71 

•88 

144 

165 

948 

447 

10-48 

16*79 

81-04 

7*10 

111 

41 

*84 

1-39 

9*08 

8-36 

6*74 

11*88 

91-87 

81-59 

8*39 

1*81 

•79 

1-19 

145 

9*87 

4*90 

8*79 

13-09 

98-50 

44*48 

9*51 

1*16 

43 

1*48 

1-77 

840 

849 

8-00 

15-34 

»84 

8649 

8*99 

1-84 

47 

>1S 

941 

8-51 

5*50 

11*09 

99-79 

49*78 

AUA««i 

9*78 

941 

8-59 

9-37 

9-40 

9<99 

841 

849 

80-60 
Alwvaeo 

144 

8-81 

947 

10*93 

949 

1045 

1*69 
7*39 

148 

8-70 

948 
9*77 

9*85 

9-60 

1*19 
8*87       1 

This  table  deserves  serious  attention ;  it  places  beyond  all  doubt  the 
remarkable  fact  that, "  between  the  ages  30  and  60,  the  mortality  of  each 
sex  increased  90  per  cent,  every  5  years.  This  is  the  case  after 
deducting  10  per  cent  from  the  actual  average  of  the  5  years,  ISSI-SS, 
as  the  effect  of  the  cholera  visitation  in  1832.  The  mortality  in  183% 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  60,  really  raised  the  average  20  per  cent" 
By  comparing  the  two  last  columns  of  the  table  with  the  third  and 
sixth,  it  becomes  evident  that  cholera  increased  the  mortality  princi- 
ally  between  the  ages  of  20  and  70. 

Through  the  ignorance,  not  yet  wholly  dispelled,  of  the  conditions 
of  animal  existence  prevailing  when  large  towns  were  built,  the  social 
and  intellectual  advantages  which  they  offered  were  in  part  neutralised, 
and  in  some  instances  overbalanced,  by  their  baleful  influence 
upon  the  health  and  physical  strength  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
probable  that  the  population  of  several  cities  in   Europe  was  only 

*  Lameett  1835-36,  No.  12.  The  materials  from  which  these  tables  hare  been 
deduced  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Edmonds  by  Henry  Paul,  Esq.,  the  present 
eonTcner  of  the  Committee  on  Churchyards  in  Glasgow;  and  hare  been  published 
in  the  LamceL 
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maintained  by  immigration ;  and  when  large  towns  were  designated 
by  Dr.  Price  "the  graves  of  mankind,"  experience  and  calculation 
sanctioned  the  appellation.  Besides  certain  vices,  and  the  nodsery 
of  the  poor,  in  cities,  the  privation  of  atmospheric  air  in  narrow 
streets  or  close  rooms,  and  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
preventing  the  escape  of  that  gas  from  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lection of  putrid  effluvia,  and  the  imperfect  drainage  of  excretions  and 
refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  are  the  main  sources  of  insalubrity 
where  masses  of  men  are  collected.  A  city  on  a  well  selected  site, 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
removal  of  all  refuse  matter,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  may 
undoubtedly  be  rendered  little  less  healthy  than  the  country.  The  in- 
creasing mortality  in  Glasgow  is  in  part  due  to  the  accession  of  Irish 
population,  who  amounted,  in  1831,  to  35,554,  or  to  more  than  a  sixth 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  poor  Irish,  we  strongly  suspect,  are  keeping 
up,  if  they  are  not  introducing,  the  fevers  of  their  wretched  country 
in  the  heart  of  the  British  cities ;  this  is  confirmed  in  the  case  of 
Glasgow,  by  the  ages  at  which  the  mortality  is  principdly  augmented, 
and  by  a  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  before  us,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  in  the  year  1835,  out  of  3,260  patients  treated,  1,258 
had  fevers,  and  of  these  125  died.* 

*  This  pansge  has  inflamed  tfae  patriotism  of  an  Irish  reviewer ;  and  Dr.  Cowsn, 
in  a  recent  pamphlet,  imagines  that  he  has  proved  it  to  be  incorrect.     Dr.  Covany 
however,  has  merely  stated  that  the  mortality  increased,  under  10  years  of  age,  down 
to  1835 ;  a  fact  which  has  been  established  in  the  preceding  page,  not  by  the 
isolated  experience  of  single  years,  but  by  the  three  series  of  quinquennial  obserr* 
ations.     We  admit  this ;  but  until  some  shadow  of  reasoning  e^iall  be  advanced  in 
ikvour  of  the  opposite  opinion,  we  cannot  cease  to  consider  the  poor  Iridi,  accumulated 
in  English  cities,  a  prolific  source  of  epidemic  disease.     They  enter  this  kingdom 
through  three  principal  ports ;  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.    And  what  are  their 
circumstances  on  immigration  ?  Dr.  Symonds  frequently  found  in  Bristol  a  &mi]y  of 
5  or  6  '*  Irish  adventurers  "  with  one  threadbare  blanket  between  them.  **  It  is  a  eom- 
mon  circumstance,**  he  says,  **  (or  a  house  to  be  tenanted  by  5  or  6  fiuniliea.   We  have 
found  IS  individuals,  men,  women,  and  children,  living  promiscuously  in  one  garret 
of  no  very  large  dimensions.     On  one  occasion  it  happened  to  us  to  discover  that 
30  individuals  had,  on  one  night,  slept  in  a  room,  the  measurements  of  which  did 
not  exceed  20  ft.  by  16ft.     'fhe  people  thus  congregated  were  Irish  ;  they  chanced 
to  be  on  their  way  from  London  to  their  native  country.     At  that  period  cholera 
was  hovering  over  us,  and,  on  the  night  to  which  we  refer,  it  swooped  down  on  9  oat 
of  the  30,  and  7  became  corpses  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  *  *  They  were  under 
the  scarcely  less  noxious  agency  of  a  loathsome  diet.'**     It  is  calculated  that  the 
Irish  in  Liverpool  amount  to  30,000 ;  and  fever  is  nearly  as  prevalent  in  Liverpool 
as  in  Glasgow.   The  admissions  into  the  fever  ward  were,  in  the  year  ending  March, 
1834,  1,102;  1835,  1,097;  1836,  1,680;  1837,  2,447;  1838,  2,816.     In  the  Utter 
year,  2,558  cases  were  treated,  and  419  died  of  fever,  f     It  is  said  that  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  other  manufacturing  towns,  in  which  the  Irish  are  numerous,  are  com- 
paratively ftee  from  fever.     But  are  the  Irish  themselves  free  from  ferer  in  the 
inland  towns  ?     Dr.  Walker,  physician  to  the  Huddersfield  Infirmary,  observes : 
*<  The  most  irksome  part  of  our  duty  is   the  visiting  the  vast  number  of  Irish 
domiciled  in  the  numerous  lodging-houses ;  where  we  are  never  without  some,  and 
usually  a  large  number  of  typhus  cases.    Last  year  it  was  very  fiual.     Two  Catholic 
priests  have  fallen  victims  to  it  from  attending  these  lodging-houses.     We  have 


•  Trans,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Aasoc,  vol.  il  p.  167, 168. 
f  Medical  Annual,  1839,  p.  70. 
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No  materials  exist  for  determining  the  relative  mortality  at  different 
ages  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  the  proportions  specified,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  ages  above  60,  furnish,  however,  a  certain  approximation 


now  about  40  or  50  cases  of  typhus  among  the  Irish,  most  of  whom  require  ▼isitiDg. 
I  have  now  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  giving  gratuitous  attendance  to  the  out- 
patients of  our  charity  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  though  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  ape  as  many  disgusting  spectacles  among  the  abodes  of  disease  and 
poverty  as  any  other  medicid  man  can  have  done,  yet  the  present  loathsome  condition  of 
oyr  Irish  lodging-houses  surpasses  any  thing  I  have  seen  or  read  of  in  England."* 
If  we  follow  these  wanderers  to  the  metropolis,  disease  is  always  found  in  their 
track :  in  the  high  healthy  Highgate  there  is  **  a  lodging-house,  which  is  inhabited 
by  a  gpreat  number  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  persons,  chiefly  Irish  beggars. 
These  people  frequently  sleep  three  or  more  in  a  bed,  which  appears  never  to  be 
changed  or  cleaned.  There  are  4  or  5  beds  in  some  of  the  rooms,  which  are  very 
imperfectly  ventilated.  This  .is  a  constant  and  prolific  source  of  disease  during 
summer  and  autumn ;  fever  is  seldom  absent,  and  it  is  not  without  risk  of  infection 
that  the  sick  can  be  visited.  Within  the  last  year  1 1  cases  of  severe  disease  have 
occurred  in  this  house,  mostly  to  be  traced  to  the  above  causes :  of  the  11,  5  have 
died.*'t  Typhus  is  endemic  among  the  Irish  in  St.  Giles's  and  Sl  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  and  in  no  other  pari^  so  far  west.  Let  us  return  to  Glasgow. 
Will  a  physician,  so  candid  and  so  well  informed  as  Dr.  Cowan,  nuintain  that 
35,554  persons  in  such  circumstances,  and  of  such  habits,  can  be  introduced 
into  any  city  with  impunity  ?  Will  not  the  diseases,  generated  in  their  crowded 
loathsome  dwellings,  be  communicated  to  the  other  inhabitants ;  whether  by  con- 
tagion or  otherwise  we  stop  not  to  inquire  ?  And  if  epidemics  originate  in  their 
huts  in  th^r  own  country,  what  is  likely  to  take  place  in  a  crowded  city,  with 
narrow  streets,  and  bad  sewers?  The  population  of  Glasgow,  in  1831,  was  found 
to  be  202,426 ;  and  35,554  were  Irish.  Dr.  Cowan  ascertained  that,  of  2,513  cases 
of  fever  received  in  1836  at  the  Fever  Hospital,  757  were  Irish.  |  If  the  population 
had  remained  stationary,  the  proportion  of  the  admissions  in  each  class  to  the  living 
would  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Irish  population,  1,000. — Cases  of  fever  sent  to  hospital  in  the  year,  21. 
Scotch,  &c.        -  1,000. — Cases  of  fever  sent  to  hospital  in  the  year,  10. 

Fever  was  twice  as  frequent  among  the  Irish  as  among  the  other  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation ;  and  as  patients  were  daily  refused  admisnon  for  want  of 
room,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Irish  were  admitted  in  undue  proportion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Scotch. 

In  directing  attention  to  a  weighty  sanatory  fact,  \t  u  hx  from  our  intention  to 
convey  any  reflection  upon  the  Irish  people.  We  shall,  in  treating  orepidemics,  show 
that  the  English  were  formerly  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  the  Irish  ;  and  we  must  say 
we  had  imagined  that  any  attempt  to  prove  that  England  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  Ireland  would  be  rendering  neither  country  disservice ; 
and  we  think  so  still,  particularly  now  that  a  cry  is  beginning  to  be  heard  for  war,  and 
blood,  and  desolation,  among  the  nations.  Reduce  your  neighbours  to  ruin  and  starve* 
tion,  and  you  inevitably  give  rise  to  diseases,  which  lower  like  avenging  angels  over  your 
own  beadk  The  French  laid  Egypt  and  Syria  waste  ;  the  plague  cut  them  off  by 
thousands  r  the  EpypHan  ophthalmia  blinded  thousands  all  over  Europe.  The 
black  death  followed  the  victorious  army  of  Crecy  into  England.  The  Russian 
army  was  completely  paraljrsed  in  the  last  Turkish  x»mpaiffn,  by  plague,  at  Adri- 
anople.  If  the  cities  in  India  had  been  well  constructed,  and  the  people  prosperous, 
cholera  would  never  have  desolated  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  So  God  avenges 
oppression ;  it  reaps  the  fruit  of  its  own  handiwork. 


*  Medical  Annual,  1838,  p.  85. 

f  Mr.  R.  Moger,  surgeon  to  the  Highgate  district,  Fotaih  Rep,  oftkt  Boer  Law 
CommUtionen,  p.  78. 
I  Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  by  Dr.  Cowan,  p.  16. 
VOL.  II.  MM 
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to  the  truth.  The  number  living  above  60»  for  every  100  living 
between  30  and  60  years  was,  in 

England  ood  Wales    (Females)        -  27*5 

Scotland        -  (Females)        -  28  O 

Ireland  -     (Males  and  Females)  15*7 

Belgium        -    (Males  and  Females)  30'S  * 

The  proportion  of  old  people  in  Ireland  is  little  more  than  half  the 
proportion  living  in  Belgium :  Scotland,  in  this  respect,  differs  little 
from  England. 

Kings  and  Peers. — The  average  reigns  of  kings  should  oonrespond 
with  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  period  of  accession.  This  varies  in 
elective  and  hereditary  princes.  The  mean  age  at  accession  is  higher,  and 
the  reigns  shorter,  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  case.  The  popes  re- 
present the  electoral  system ;  156  successors  of  St.  Peter  occupied  the 
papal  chair  1023  years  (8(X) — 1823).  Each  continued  pope  ai  an 
average  6}  years,  in  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  William 
IV.,  34  sovereigns  reigned  763  years ;  the  mean  age  at  accession  was  30 
years,  and  the  mean  length  pf  the  reigns  22§  years.  The  hereditary 
kings  were  younger  men  on  their  accession  than  the  popes :  the  kings 
who  gained  the  throne  by  violence,  or  were  chosen  by  the  people,  have 
been  above  30  years  of  age  in  England.  William  the  Conqueror  was  42 
yesLTs  of  age ;  Cromwell,  52 ;  William  III.,  39 ;  George  I.,  SS^  at  the  time 
they  ascended  the  throne.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  George  IV.  and  Wil- 
liam IV.,  the  crown  devolves  upon  a  brother,  the  age  at  accession  is 
advanced,  and  the  reign  shortened.  The  ancients  reckoned  three  gene- 
rations to  a  century ;  and  the  estimate  is  very  near  the  truth,  where 
the  line  is  uninterruptedly  kept  up  from  father  to  son.  In  the  English 
peerage  31  f  years  intervene,  at  an  average,  between  the  birth  of  father 
and  son,  in  the  line  of  ancestors  of  any  peer.  Newton,  in  lus 
Chronology,  found,  upon  taking  11  monarchies,  that  189  kings  reigned 
3>597  years ;  and  that  the  mean  of  all  the  reigns  was  19  years. 

Of  the  34  English  sovereigns,  10  died  violent  deaths;  2  died  in 
battle ;  3  by  accidents ;  1  was  publicly  executed  ;  4  were  assassinaited 
by  other  sovereigns.  Suspicion  of  poisoning  was  populariy  eater- 
tained  in  other  instances.  The  mean  expectation  of  life,  of  the  34 
sovereigns  at  the  time  of  their  accession,  was  34  years,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  table:  they  should,  therefore,  have  died  aged  64;  but  died 
actually  at  the  age  of  52  J ;  their  life  was  12  years  shorter  than  it 
should  have  been,  according  to^  the  rate  of  mortality  prevalent  among 
the  people  generally  in  the  present  century.  If  Mr.  Milne's  Swedish 
table^  which  represents  a  lower  mortality,  be  referred  to,  the  mean 
duration  of  the  reigns  should  have  been  31  years,  instead  of  22| 
years. 

These  facts  point  out  the  dangers  which  have  surrounded  the  throne ; 
they  evince  no  less  distinctly  the  progress  of  civilisation,  in  the  in- 
creased security  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  heads  of  the  government.  Of 
the  17  first  sovereigns,  7  died  violent  deaths;  of  the  17  last  (including 
Charles  I.),  only  3  died  violent  deaths.     Sharon  Turner  gives  lists  of 

•  On  the  Law  of  Mortality  in  each  English  County,  by  T.  B.  EdmoDds.  — 
Laneei,  1835-36,  toL  l  p.  415. 
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the  reigns  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Wessex,  Bernicia  (Nortbumbria), 
and  Mercia,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mean  duration  of  83 
reigns,  between  a.  d.  449 — 836,  was  14  years :  from  Egbert  to  Harold 
II.  (800 — 1065),  90  kings  reigned,  each  upon  an  average  13  years. 
This  proves  incontestably  that  the  life  of  sovereigns  is  infinitely  safer 
in  popular  than  in  despotic — in  civilised  than  in  barbarous  states.  The 
same  truth  is  exhibited  by  the  following  observations.  In  Germany 
( 1056 — 1792),  the  reigns  of  38  emperors  lasted  at  an  average  19  years ; 
in  Sweden  (1066 — 1818),  41  kings  reigned  752  years,  18  years  each ; 
in  Russia  (1073 — 1825),  50  czars  reigned  750  years,  or  upon  an  average 
1 5  years,  when  the  English  kings  reigned  22^  years  I  The  lives  of  the 
nobles  partook  of  the  insecurity  of  those  of  the  sovereigns,  in  the  early 
ages ;  and  they  were  equally  interested  in  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
which  mitigated  violence,  and  suppressed  many  other  causes  of  pre- 
mature death.* 

The  mortality  of  English  peers  has  been  recently  investigated  by 
Mr.  Edmonds.f  The  inquiry  extended  to  707  peers.  The  author 
reduced  the  number  to  675  peers,  by  excluding  32  whose  deaths 
were  violent  or  accidental :  a  proceeding  by  which  he  probably  pro- 
posed to  render  his  results  more  applicable  to  the  peerage  of  the 
present  day ;  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been  unjustifiable  to  exclude 
deaths  which  are,  in  certain  states  of  society,  of  constant  oc- 
currence, and  only  accidental  in  the  same  sense  as  a  fever  or  a 
pleurisy.  The  number  of  lines  of  succession  was  109 ;  the  number  of 
peers  observed,  675 ;  the  aggregate  of  ages  at  accession,  20,390 ;  the 
aggregate  of  years  of  rule,  17,931 ;  the  average  age  at  accession,  30*21 
years ;  the  average  period  of  rule,  26*56  years4  The  earpecUUianj  or 
mean  duration  of  lite  after  accession,  when  the  peer  acceded  between 
the  ages  10—19  was  38*29  years;  20—29,  27*03  years;  30—39, 
25*87  years;  40—59,  15*99  years.  In  other  terms,  the  mean  future 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  peers  who  acceded  at  the  mean  age  34^, 
was  23*87  ;  nearly  24  years. 

Tablb  showing  the  Numbers  who  eotered  or  acceded  to  the  Title,  and  the  Numbers 
who  died  in  each  Decimal  Interval  of  Age;  also  the  Annual  Deaths  out  of  100 
living  at  eadi  Decimal  Interval  of  Age. 

PKXRS. 


Agt 

0-ft 

10^19. 

90.29. 

3IV39. 

40-49. 

0O.S9. 

60^. 

70-79. 

8049. 

90-991 

Entering 
Oytog     - 
Mortality  per  cent 
peranoam 

69 
5 

1-8 

138 
8 

7 

157 
1-9 

147 
67 

1-9 

90 
106 

9-7 
9-4 

56 
143 

4*3 

97 
149 

6-4 

8 

130 

13S 

1 
40 

18-9 

37-6 

Bart  India  Com- 
panj'a  Labourers 

.       . 

•            m 

•8 

1-5 

4-8 

9-9 

10-7 

*  Artiele  by  W.  Farr,  the  writer  of  thu  article,  in  the  Britiah  AunaU  of  MtdicmBf 
July  14.  1837. 

t  Lancet,  Feb.  1838. 

X  26}  years  is  the  average  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  24  sovereigns  who 
died  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  from  William  I.  to  George  IV.  — >  Sdmomdt. 
The  /Srti  peers  are  excluded  from  ^e  calculation :  for  the  reasons  explained  in 
^|r— iring  of  sovereigns,  thay  are  older  at  the  pisriod  of  accession,  and  their  period  of 
rule  18  shorter  than  that  of  their  lineal  descendants. 
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We  have  subjoined  the  rate  of  mortality  which  prevailed  among  the 
East  India  Company's  labourers ;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  after 
the  influence  of  selection  has  ceased  in  the  latter,  at  the  age  of  50  and 
and  upwards,  there  is  a  near  approximation  in  the  rates  of  mortality. 
And  it  must  be  recollected  that  32  violent  deaths  have  been  excluded 
from  the  peers.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  mortality  among  peers  is 
now  higher  than  among  labourers,  crowded  within  the  metropolis? 
Should  we  not  rather  infer,  that  as  the  investigation  extends  far  back 
into  the  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  pestilence,  that  the  lives  of  peers 
were  then  shorter,  and  are  now  longer,  than  the  lives  of  labourers  ? 
The  plague,  which  was  born  in  huts,  and  nursed  by  famine,  rioted  in 
luxurious  halls,  and  smote  the  highborn. 

Literary  Men,  —  The  expectation  of  life  in  literary  and  scientific 
persons,  nearly  agrees  with  the  Carlisle  tables,  if  it  can  be  considered  to 
be  represented  by  observations  on  medical  writers.  M.  Du  Bois  took 
out  the  ages  of  850  medical  men  mentioned  in  an  historical  dictionary. 
We  have  excluded  72  who  died  under  the  age  of  40,  and  extended  the 
inquiry  no  further,  as  men  have  scarcely  had  a  chance  of  attaining 
even  a  place  in  a  biographical  dictionary  before  that  age. 

ExPECTATioK  of  Life  in  Medical  Writers,  deduced  firom  778  Liyes. 


Agei. 

40                    5a 

r    GO. 

70. 

Medical  Writers 
Carliile       -          - 

S7-14                     19-96 

ar-fii               till 

1374 
14-34 

9*04  yean. 
918    do. 

Army. —  The  people  of  this  country  have  extended  their  power  into 
all  the  quarters  and  climates  of  the  globe;  the  mortality  of  the  military 
will  show  at  what  expense  of  life  and  health.  The  constitution  of  a 
race  of  men  is  fitted  to  the  locality  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  bom  ;  and  they  must  possess  a  redundant  vitality  to  acquire  and 
retain  possessions  in  a  climate  different  from  their  own,  and  destructive 
of  a  body  not  moulded  by  its  influences  into  a  correspondent  tempera- 
ment By  the  subjoined  table  of  the  mortality  of  the  British  army, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  soldier,  in  the  prime  of  his  physical  powers, 
is  more  exposed  to  death  every  step  he  takes  from  his  native 
climate,  till  at  last  the  man  of  28  years  is  subject,  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  the  same  mortality  as  the  man  of  80  remaining  in  Britain.  By  a 
judicious  choice  of  stations,  some  very  obvious  hygienic  precautions, 
and  a  temperate  regimen,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
European  mortality  may  be  diminished  a  half  in  the  tropical  colonies. 
The  mortality  of  the  troops  is  double  that  of  the  officers.  Is  not  this 
mainly  due  to  the  crowding  of  the  men  in  barracks  ? 

This  interrogatory,  which  was  put  in  the  former  edition,  may  now  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  authors  of  the  valuable  Report  upon 
the  mortality  among  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  have  the  following 
observation : — <<  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  extent  of  barrack  accommo- 
dation to  the  soldiers  serving  in  the  windward  and  leeward  command, 
did  not,  prior  to  1827,  exceed  from  22  to  23  inches  in  breadth  to  each, 
and  as  that  would  not  admit  of  their  having  bedsteads,  they  slept  in 
hammocks;  by  which  expedient  as  many  men  could  be  placed  in  one 
apartment  as  the  breadth  of  their  bodies  would  admit"     They  then 
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give  some  details  of  the  barrack  accommodation  at  Tobago,  in  1826, 
at  that  time  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  command  ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  cubic  feet  allotted  to  each  man  varied  from  200  to 
311  feet  I  Since  1827  the  barrack  accommodation  for  each  man  has 
been  extended  to  350 — 400  cubic  feet  I  and  this  in  the  hot  moist 
climate  of  the  West  Indies  I  Why,  these  black-holes  would  treble  the 
mortality  in  a  temperate  climate  I  This  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
utility  of  the  Reports.  We  have  no  doubt  that  steps  have  been  or 
that  they  will  very  speedily  be  taken,  to  have  the  accommodations 
improved,  and  the  mortality  reduced. 


Table  of  the  Mortality  of  the  British  Army»  showing  the  mean  Number  of 
Annual  Deaths  out  of  100  living  at  each  Station  mentioned.* 


Tlnw  wad  Plao*  orObHrmiaii. 

Boi^ildi  Annjr. 

Exlciit  orObMiT- 

atiau. 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  p«r 
C«nU 

AwBfce 
Fore*. 

Ymxu 

Masl- 
miua. 

Mean. 

Minimnm. 

*Thc  Unlttd  Ktnadom 
*IniaiMl,  1797-1818       • 

*Malta,  1894.31       - 

*iMbnitax         ... 

^lontan  Itlirmti       .              •             . 

*Madni,  18«/-80       -            •          .J 
*B«|pd,  1896.39       • 

WtattmUm. 
*WlBdiranl  Uuida                          O 
♦Lcwatd  JdaiMls                              -J 
AJamalca,  HoadoiM.  1810-98 
AJamaica.  Hondiiraa,  Wlndwaid  andl 
Laevafd  Islanda      .           .         .  J 

Britiah  Annj 
Ditto      • 

Thef(>iTiaon 

Dilto 
Thotioopa   • 

Native  Traopa 
(9)£ufapaantNO|ia 

1796-1805,  ditto    - 
1810-98,  ditto 

Ditto       . 
Colonial  trooM.     1 

(Blacks)  -        -1 

46.460 
36,991 

9.996 
5,i67 
3,467 

llji90 

69A&0 

8.700 

IS/ilO 
fi.768 
9,398 

9,733 

10 
3S 

8 
17 
13 

4 
4 
7 

10 
19 
19 

19 

9*8 

13-4 

8-6 

71 
1-6 
9-7 

97-7 

93'4 

47-9 

8-4 

1.6 
1.6 

1*5 
90 
9-6 

4-8 
1*4 
6-7 

18*3 
11-3 
15-3 

»-5 

M 

1-0 
0-7 
1-4 

3-9 

10 
3-& 

8-0 
4-7 
7-8 

1*8  « 

The  mortality  of  the  native  troops  in  the  Madras  presidency  was 
only  l*^  per  cent ;  that  of  the  European  troops  was  quadrupled  in 
Bengal.  At  home  1'5,  in  Bengal  5'7,  per  cent  of  the  European 
troops  died.  The  climate  of  the  East  Indies  is,  therefore,  congenial 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  only  extraordinarily  fatal  to  foreigners.  The 
same  holds  of  other  countries,  not  poisoned  by  vegetable  or  animal 
effluvia^  where  their  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness, 
are  not  excessive. 

The  mean  mortality  of  the  French  infantry  at  home  is  higher  than 
that  stated  above  for  the  English  army,  f 

Frxnch  Infantet. 


Traopa  of  the  line 

Oardanvale       .            «             • 

The  whole  anny      ... 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  Cotf. 

Faroe. 

Tcnn. 

Masdmnm. 

Mean. 

Minimnm. 

106,700 

13,994 

190,604 

6 
6 
6 

*9-38" 

9-00 
1*47 
V94 

IM 

The  following  interesting  facts  have  been  derived  from  the  Sta- 
tistical Report  before  referred  to.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Marshall 
and  Captain  TuUoch. 

*  The  data  have  been  deriyed  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  Mr.  Marshall 
has  tiie  merit  of  having  first  investigated  with  success  the  statistics  of  the  British 
army.  Lieutenant  Tullocb  has  published  several  valuable  papers  on  the  subject  in 
the  UniUd  Sertiee  Journals  Both  these  esteemed  writers  publish  the  materiab  from 
which  their  results  are  deduced. 

t  Benoistoa  de  Chateauneuf,  Amiales  d'Hygiene,  t  x. 
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Tablb  of  the  Mortality  among  the  Troops  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  Tirenty 

Years  1817-36. 


Tobago    .         .         •          •         • 

WbttM.                 1 

BiMte. 

Aggnwl* 
Stxttgth. 

DaMb*. 

Deaths 

iSQSr 

DmoIm. 

^s:* 

a,403 

520 

15*3 

a,ioi 

71 

s-s 

Doroiniea               -          -          .       . 

4,723 

649 

13-7 

2.454 

98 

4*0 

St.  Luda         .          -             -          - 

4,814 

S91 

12*3 

6,606 

982 

4-3 

Trinidad               .... 

6,197 

6S9 

10.6 

8.309 

330 

4-0 

British  Guiana           •             -          - 

17,689 

1,48.5 

8-4 

3.300 

134 

41 

St-Kltfi 

6.800 

412 

M 

1.426 

66 

4-« 

Grenada       •                •             -       - 

6.267 

887 

6-2 

1399 

54 

8*8 

Barbadoea            -                •             - 

23.936 

1,401 

5-8 

8,921 

411 

4-6 

St.  Vincent'i              -                -       - 

7,432 

408 

5-5 

1,075 

39 

S4 

Antigua                -             - 

The  whole  Windward  and  Leeward 

8,062 

827 

4-1 

3.662 

108 

S3 

Command        .... 
The  Jamaica  Command 

86.661 

6,803 

7-8 

40334 

,1.645 

4-0 

61,567 

6.254 

I2.I 

5.729 

173 

1    St) 

The  numbers  in  the  whole  command  do  not  quite  agree  with  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  in  each  separate  command.  To  obtain  the  mean 
constant  strength,  the  aggregate  strength  must  be  divided  by  20.  For 
yarious  reasons,  a  few  of  the  deaths  were  not  returned  by  the  medical 
officers ;  thus  the  War  Office  Returns  mak^  the  deaths  in  the  wind- 
ward and  leeward  command  7069,  instead  of  6803.  The  strength  was 
abo  overstated  in  the  medical  reports  by  about  10  per  cent.  The  cor- 
rections for  these  errors  make  the  annual  mortality  in  the  windward 
and  leeward  command  9*6  per  cent;  in  Jamaica,  14<*1  per  cent :  about 
0*002  died  on  the  passage  home  from  Jamaica ;  0*0035  from  the  other 
command.  Since  1825,  it  appears  that  0*016  were  invalided  from 
Jamaica ;  0*024  from  the  other  islands. 

As  in  all  unhealthy  places,  the  mortality  fluctuated  to  a  great 
extent  in  different  years :  thus  in  Jamaica  the  annual  rates  of  mortality 
in  the  years  1819,  1825,  1827,  and  1831,  were  29*4',  30*7,  22*4.,  and 
13*3  per  cent.  In  the  years  1823, 1829, 1835,  and  1836,  the  rates  were 
respectively  S'S,  6*2,  7*5,  6*1  per  cent  In  the  former  years  yellow 
fever  was  epidemic  The  mortality  of  different  stations  in  the  same 
island  exhibits  equal  discrepancies.  The  following  were  the  annual 
rates  of  mortality  at  different  stations  in  Jamaica :  Montego  Bay,  *18 ; 
Spanish  Town, '16;  Port  Antonio,  "15;  Up-Park  Camp,  -14;  Port 
Royal,  -11 ;  Falmouth,  -10;  Stoney  Hill,  -09;  Lucea,  -08;  Fort  Au- 
gusta, *07 ;  Maroon  Town,  03.  Moniego  Bay  is  a  town  about  15  miles 
west  of  Falmouth.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
surround  it  upon  every  side  except  the  north-west,  where  they  open 
to  the  sea,  and  form  the  bay,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  town  is 
built.  The  sea  breeze  is  obstructed  by  the  mountains  ;  and  the  heat 
is  more  intense  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  island.  Maroon  town 
is  situated  on  a  high  range  called  the  Trelawney  Mountains,  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  upwards  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  still  loftier  mountains,  clothed  to  the  summit  with 
stately  trees ;  the  view  to  the  north-east  commands  a  vast  expanse  of 
sea  and  land.  About  200  acres  are  occupied  by  the  troops.  The 
barracks  and  houses  are  built  upon  small  detached  eminences;  and 
the  married  soldiers  live  in  small  huts,  built  by  themselves,  bordering 
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on  the  parade  ground.  If  the  troopft  lived  in  separate  dwellings 
the  mortality  would  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  other  stations. 
This  is  proved  by  the  low  mortality  of  the  officers  in  the  19  years 
1818-36. 


OPPICERS. 

AoNiBie  Mici^fth. 

DMtlH. 

DMtitt  pir  omU 

Windward  and  Leeward  Itlands 

3,740 
1.966 

157* 
164 

4-2 

8-3 

Table  showing  the  Influence  of  Age  upon  the  Mortality  among  the  Troops  in  the 

West  Indies. 


WINDWARD  AND  LEEWARD  COMMAND. 

JAMAICA   COMMAND. 

Aff*^ 

atMchAgttlii 

Rcttttmaf 

6«T«iYMn. 

Total  DcMlH 
■teach  Aff« 

Sewn  Yean. 

Animal 
Oeathi  out  of 
aTkouaaod 

living. 

otFcnKin 

at  each  Agv  la 

KctunMof 

HcTcn  Yean. 

Total  Deaths, 
ateach  Aiee 

In 
ScvmYean. 

Amnial 
DeatheoutoT 
aThooMund 

UTlBg. 

Under  18 
18  to  25 
SfttoSS    - 
93  to  40 
40to60    - 

Total       -       - 

944 

12,872 

13.633 

3,555 

609 

I 

613 

1,004 

346 

76 

4 

50 

74 

97 

123 

88 

8.059 

6.607 

1,547 

352 

5 

562 

705 

903 

45 

57 

70 

107 

131 

128 

30.413 

2.039 

67 

16.653 

1.520 

91 

The  mortality  increases  with  age  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
ordinary  rate  at  which  the  mortality  increases  in  a  healthy  climate^ 
is  3  per  cent  for  every  year  of  age  from  15  to  55 :  here  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  increase  was  more  rapid ;  in  such  a  way,  however, 
that  from  18 — 26  to  25 — 33,  the  increase  was  5  per  cent  every  year ; 
from  25--33  to  33^40,  it  was  4  per  cent ;  from  33 — 40  to  40—50,  it 
descended  to  the  usual  rate,  and  was  3  per  cent  on  every  advance  of 
1  year.  This  applies  to  the  windward  and  leeward  command.  In 
Jamaica  the  result  was  similar:  the  annual  mortality  increased  8 
per  cent  at  first,  and  then  4  per  cent  every  year. 

This  bears  upon  acclimatbation  which  the  authors  have  investigated 
with  considerable  care.  Nothing  is  of  greater  practical  importance 
to  the  army  than  this  question :  Do  men  become  inured  to  the  per- 
nicious influences  of  a  climate,  so  as  at  last  to  brave  them  with  im- 
punity ?  or  are  the  survivors  in  a  better  condition  to  meet  its 
dangers  than  new-comers?  The  authors  of  the  report  decide  these 
questions  in  the  negative.  The  following  are  the  facts  which  they 
adduce ;  the  first  series  is  in  favour  of^  the  second  apparently  against, 
their  conclusion. 


WINDWARD  AND  LEEWARD  ISLANDS.                                                           | 

Year  of  Serrtee. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

& 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

6.546 
786 

la 

Straagth     •             «       * 
Deaths 

AnDml  DMtb^grerat^^ 

11.678 
900 

10,328 
897 

9,325 
826 

8.797 
555 

8,160 
494 

6.430 
10 

5,713 
475 

8.252 
236 

6^459 
593 

77 

8-7 

B-9 

6-3 

61 

7-9 

8-3 

73 

12-0 

10-9 

JAMAICA.                                                                                        I 

Strength 
Deaths 

1  Annual  Death!  per  cent.  - 

7.n2 
1,776 

7.172 
660 

6,248 
682 

5,670 
827 

4.794 
532 

3,275 

448 

3,196 
399 

.2,496 
208 

2.367 
160 

1,884 
179 

22-8 

12-0 

10-9 

14-6 

11-1 

13-7 

12-5 

8-3 

6-3 

9-5 

*  Exclusive  of  10  deaths  from  aecident,  suicide,  and  other  causes  not  connected 
with  climate. 
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In  the  windward  and  leeward  islands,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
annual  mortality  increased,  instead  of  diminishing,  with  the  term  of 
service :  it  was  7*6  per  cent  in  the  first  5  years ;  9*5  in  the  second. 
The  reverse  occurred  in  Jamaica ;  for  the  rate  was  15  per  cent,  in  the 
first  5  years ;  10  per  cent  in  the  second  5  years.  But  by  uniting  the 
two  series  of  observations,  the  following  results  are  obtained :  — 

Yei«  of  Life.  Deaths.  ^^^^BS^ 

per  060C. 

First  5  years  of  service         -     79,944  8,349  10^ 

Second  5  years  of  service     -    40,611  3,984  9*8 

The  troops  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies  from  this  country  are,  we 
believe,  healthy  men  ;  they  are  in  the  technical  sense  select  lives ;  and 
according  to  the  experience  of  life  annuitants,  and  of  the  assurance 
ofiices,  the  mortality  should  be  excessively  low  in  the  first  year,  and 
even  the  first  5  years ;  while  it  should  afterwards  rapidly  increase.  If 
this  progression  were  inverted ;  if  the  mortality  did  not  increase  more 
than  33  per  cent  for  every  year  of  service,  it  would  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  acclimatisation.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  reading  the  report  referred  to.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  never 
expect  men  to  accustom  themselves  to  take  arsenic,  or  to  live  in  the 
crowded  barracks  and  swampy  stations  of  the  West  Indies  with  im- 
punity. 

AtTny  in  War. —  The  mortality  of  an  army  in  a  campaign  is 
greatly  increased  not  only  by  the  deaths  from  fighting,  but  by  the 
sickness  induced  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  crowding  in  fortified  cities. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  returns  in  the  adjutant-general's  office 
of  the  loss  of  life  and  the  sickness  of  th^  British  forces*  in  the 
Peninsular  wars.  <' During  the  last  41  months,  or  from  the  25th 
of  December,  1810,  to  the  85th  of  May,  1814^  the  total  deaths 
of  private  soldiers  of  the  army  amounted  to  33,829;  the  total 
deaths  of  officers  in  the  same  time  amounted  to  940.  The  average 
numbers  living  during  this  period,  derived  from  41  monthly  mus- 
ters, were  61,511  privates,  and  2,716  officers;  consequently,  the 
average  annual  rates  of  mortality  during  this  period  were  16*1 
per  cent  for  privates,  and  10*1  per  cent  for  officers;  that  is,  the 
total  mortality  of  privates  was  more  than  50  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  officers.  In  battle  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  mortalities  of  officers  of  different  ranks.  Field  officers  and 
captains  suffer  much  more  severely  than  lieutenants,  who,  again,  suffer 
more  severely  than  ensigns.  The  mortality  of  captains  from  battle 
is  double  that  of  ensigns. '  The  difference  is  partly  due  to  the  greater 
age  of  the  seniors,  and  partly  to  their  greater  exposure.  And  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  officers  actually  engaged  in  battle  is 
greater  than  the  proportion  of  privates,  which  accounts  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent for  the  higher  mortality.  There  were  362  captains  and  subalterns 
killed,  and  1,986  wounded,  in  the  41  months;  6,674  privates  were 
killed :  or  the  captains  were  killed  at  the  rate  of  4*9  per  cent  per 
annum,  the  privates  at  the  rate  of  3*2  per  cent ;  and,  as  the  number  of 
officers  who  die  of  wounds  after  the  day  of  action  is  generally  equal 

*   A  paper  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  in  the  Lancei,  April  26.  1858. 
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to  one  third  part  of  the  deaths  oeeurring  on  the  day  of  action,  one 
third  part  was  added  to  the  former  rates,  and  gave  6'6  per  cent,  for 
officers,  and  4*2  per  cent  for  privates  killed  and  fatally  wounded. 
The  annual  mortality  from  all  causes,  except  bcUtky  was  3*7  per  cent,  for 
captains,  and  11-9  per  cent,  for  private  soldiers  I  The  British  army 
was  victorious,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  French  from  the  Spanish 
Peninsula^  yet  11*9  per  cent  of  the  privates  died  of  diseases — nearly 
three  times  as  many  as  died  from  direct  injury.  An  army,  then,  has 
infinitely  less  to  dread  from  the  arms  of  an  enemy  than  from  disease ; 
and  the  low  mortality  of  the  officers  proves  distinctly  that  the  mor> 
tality  of  the  men  from  disease  may  be  immeasureably  reduced. 

Tablx  showing  the  Total  Deaths  of  different  Ranks  which  occurred  in  the  Peninsular 
Army  durine  41  Months,  ending  25th  May,  1814;  also,  showing  the  average 
Number  lAwvag,  and  the  proportional  Mortality  of  each  Rank  during  one  Year. 


RANK. 

TotidDattlw 

dminff 
41M<iBiatt. 

PnilMlilc  Dtarllmtian  of 
tbeMDMtlu. 

Avcng* 

NwnSSr 
Uvlnirdiniiic 

41MaidM. 

Prrmvuoh 
MchKank. 

MorlalHgr 

fkon 

■Ucsam 

per  ocnt* 

p«r  annum. 

KUtodsnd 

DMd«r 

Woantk. 

TUmmi  aiMt 
PriTationa. 

Field  Offloert 
Cmtaint 
Subalterns 
Staff 

Total  Offlcen 
Captains  ft  Subalterns 
Prfrates 

87 
8S0 
617 

97 

66 
168 
S16 

V 

81 

71 

903 

70 

157 

643 

1,609 

414 

68 
900 
690 
169 

16-9 

19-9 

9-6 

6-8 

940 

766 

88,829 

666 

483 

8.899 

874 
973 

84330 

9,716 

9,146 

61,611 

1,000 

790 

99^8 

10-1 
10-8 
161 

OncTAaATivx  View  of  the  Living  and  Dying  at  the  Battles  of  the  Peninsula,  and  at 
Waterloo ;  Officers  of  different  Ranks  and  Arms  being  distinguished.  The  Mor- 
tality of  Privates  at  any  Battle  is  represented  by  the  Total  Doiths  (from  all  causes) 
of  the  Month  in  which  the  Battle  was  fought. 


RANK. 

LlTtaR. 

DMtlia. 

DeatlMtolOOUTtaff. 

Pcnlmnla: 

EMboT 

FoorBattlM. 

Watar. 
loo. 

Poninmfai: 

AU 
PenrBatUat. 

Walar. 
loo. 

Pantnaola: 

Bach  of 

FoiurBattkfc 

Watar- 
loo. 

Averua  Rata 

Ineaeboriha 

FlvaBatdaa. 

Field  Offlceri     - 

Subalterns 
Staff  Combotasti 

Total  Officers  Com- 
batants 

InikntTf     • 
Cavalry 
Artillery,  Ac. 

Total 

146 

481 

1,416 

107 

139 

519 

1,623 

114 

12 

60 

90 

8 

22 
66 
88 
10 

2-1 
9-6 
1-6 
1-9 

16-8 

19-7 

6-8 

8-7 

4-8 
4-6 
9-4 
3-9 

9,150 

1,669 
899 

189 

9,295 

160 

186 

1-9 

8-1 

8-5 

10-1 

31 

3-3 

8-8 
8-7 
11 

OiBeon  of  diflhiant  Anas. 

W71 
434 
990 

149 

16 

3 

133 
44 

9 

9-1 

1-8 

•4 

9,150 

9,996 

160 

186 

1-9 

8*1 

3-2 

Oflcan  wimpwd  «ith  PllTatm.  —  (Orthas  esdodad.) 

BATTLES.             , 

Offloan. 

PrtTatat. 

'Offlcan. 

PtiTAtai. 

Oflkan. 

Prtvatea. 

Talavera 

1,034 
9,318 
9,574 
9,296 

8,921 

38,662 
69,088 
633S7 
47,683 

46 
48 
44 

186 

994 
•7k7 

4-4 

91 

1-7 
81 

2< 
1*3 
M 
4-0 

Vlttoria 
Waterloo 

Total  Four  BaUles  . 

709 

1^: 

212,050 

823 

4,390 

3-9 

21 

The  English  anny  of  61,511  men  had  13,8159  or  22^  per  cent,  con- 
stantly sick  during  the  3  years  and  5  months,  and  the  sickness  from 
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wounds  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1}  per  cent  It  is  piobalile 
that,  if  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  paper>  —  if  the  causes  of 
disease,  and  the  means  of  their  removid,  had  been  as  well  und^vtood 
as  the  use  of  the  amputating  knife  and  the  Materia  Medica,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  would  have  had  8,000  more  men  at  his  command, 
and  the  country  would  hare  had  to  pay  and  support  less  than  5,815 
inefficient  men  constantly  sick  in  hospitals.  In  that  case  86,999  years 
of  sickness  may  have  been  saved.  It  is  right  to  add  that  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  commanding  an  army  increases  with  the  numbers,  the  diffi- 
culty of  supplying  them  with  food,  and  preserving  the  men  in  health, 
increases  in  a  still  more  rapid  ratio.  -  M 

In  a  foreign  war  the  soldiers  are  the  direct  sufferers ;  in  a  civil  war, 
famine,  distress,  and  epidemics  cause  an  augmentation  in  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  both  sexes,  and  at  ail  ages.  There  is,  however,  only  one 
series  of  observations  by  which  this  can  be  directly  proved ;  and  that 
is  the  following,  which  we  procured  from  Sweden  through  the 
liberality  of  the  consul  (C.  Tottie,  Esq.).  Sweden  was  exposed  to  a  civil 
and  a  foreign  war  in  the  5  years  1806 — 10 :  the  20  years  of  181 1 — 30 
were  years  of  peace.  The  difference  in  the  mortality  was  well  marked. 


Annual  Mortality  per  cent,  at  20  difierent  Ages, 

in  Sweden. 

FBMALBS. 

Aget. 

0-1. 

1-3. 

8-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15-90. 

90-25. 

26-30. 

90-35. 

35-40. 

War     - 
Peace  • 

91-6 
19-4 

5-9 
4-3 

9-9 
1-7 

1-5 
•81 

•86 
•49 

•     -88 
•55 

•96 
•71 

11 

•78 

1*8 
•96 

1-6 
PS 

Agei. 

40.45. 

45-50. 

50-55. 

55-60. 

60.65. 

66  70. 

70-75. 

75-80.  1  80-85. 

S5-S0. 

War:    • 
Peace   - 

1-8 
1-3 

9-0 
1-5 

9-7 
9-0 

3*5 
2-6 

5*3 
4*1 

7-0 
5-8 

10^5 
90 

17-8 
13-9 

94-0 
90^ 

86- 

MALB9. 

Aget. 

0-1. 

1-3. 

3-5. 

5-10. 

10-16. 

15-90. 

90-95. 

25-30. 

30.35. 

35-40. 

Peace  - 
War     - 

29-8 
25*4 

4-7 

6-3 

1-8 

30 

•87 
1-6 

•52 
•98 

•65 
•94 

•87 
1-36 

•97 

r4 

1-2 

1-6 

1-4 
1*8 

Aget. 

4045. 

45-60. 

80-55. 

55-00. 

GO-65. 

65-70. 

70-75. 

75-80. 

80-85. 

85-90. 

Peace   - 
War     - 

1-7 
9-0 

2-9 
95 

2-7 
3*4 

3-5 
4-3 

5-0 
61 

6^8 
7-9 

10-9 
11-6 

147 
17-3 

981 
95-S 

S9^ 

as- 

Annual  Mortality  per  cent.,  at  aU  Ages^  in  Sweden. 

Malet.  Femalet.  Mean. 

Before  the  war,        -     1801-5             2'56                2*33  2*45 

Civil  war,         •         -     1806-10           3*11                  3*02  306 

Internal  peace,         -     1811-30           2*S3                 2*34  2*48 

The  civil  war  caused  the  annual  mortality  to  rise  25  per  cent. ;  and 
the  effect  was  felt  not  only  by  the  able-bodied  men  engaged  in  war« 
fare,  but  by  the  old  man,  the  young  woman,  and  the  child  upon  the 
mother's  breast  The  occupation  of  a  country  by  foreign  forces, 
particularly  if  there  be  much  fighting,  will  produce  nearly  the  same 
effect. 

The  Navy. — The  dangers  of  the  sea  have,  perhaps,  never  been  exag- 
gerated; but  by  thai  peculiarity  which  leads  mankind  to  view  murder, 
hydrophobia,  and  lightning  with  dread,  while  they  hear  with  indifference 
of  a  narrow  street,  a  bad  sewer,  or  a  fever,  much  onneeessary  horror 
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hms  been  entertained  of  shipwreck,  and  litUe  lias  been  thought  of  the 
insidious  causes  of  death  which  have  often  decimated  our  fleets,  and 
defeated  more  than  one  expedition.  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  Elizabeth,  when  the  first  large  vessels  were  equipped,  scurry 
was  little  noticed.  A  free  ventilation  was  inevitable  in  small  open 
ships ;  long  voyages  were  rarely  attempted ;  and  our  navies  were  never 
stationed  upon  the  destructive  coasts  of  Africa  or  the  West  Indies. 
Scurvy,  dysentery,  fever  —  all  the  inevitable  consequences  of  famine^ 
bad  food,  filth,  and  crowded  ships — were  experienced  by  the  voyagers 
of  the  17th  century.  In  1780  the  Channel  Fleet  sent  11,732  sick  to 
Hasler  Hospital ;  1,457  had  scurvv,  240  dysentery,  5,539  fever  I  This 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  health  of  the  British  fleet,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  Neither  the  ships  nor  the  men  could  keep  the 
sea  more  than  two  months.  * 

The  records  of  the  navy  show  that  the  mortality  at  sea  may  be 
raised  to  any  extent ;  and  that  the  heads  of  the  naval  department  have 
the  mens'  lives  so  absolutely  in  their  hands,  that  a  given  number  may 
be  put  to  death  at  will,  without  employing  any  other  agency  than 
bad  food  and  bad  air.  To  establish  this  fact,  we  shall  state  two  or 
three  experiments  upon  a  large  scale,  witli  others,  to  show  that  the 
mortality  at  sea  may  be  brought  down  to  an  inconsiderable  fraction. 
Passing  over  the  earlier  voyages,  we  find  that  the  first  fleet  of  the 
£ast  India  Company  consisted  of  five  small  ships,- of  1,500  tons  bur- 
den, carrying  528  men.  The  fleet  sailed  on  the  13th  February,  1601, 
but  was  detained,  and  did  not  pass  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  before  July 
24th.  Many  of  the  men  fell  sick ;  and  by  August  1st,  so  many  had 
the  scurvy,  that  in  all  the  ships,  except  the  Admiral  (the  ship 
commanded  by  the  admiral,  then  called  the  general),  they  were 
hardly  able  to  manage  the  sails.  They  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  September  9th.  Though  General  Lancaster's  ship  contained 
double  the  number  of  men,  he  had  not  so  many  sick,  nor  did  he  lose 
so  many  men  as  the  rest.  He  had  brought  with  him  to  sea  several 
bottles  of  lemon-juice,  of  which  he  gave  to  each  man  fasting.  But, 
of  the  528  men,  100  died  before,  and  five  after,  landing,  in  the 
voyage  of  seven  months  to  the  Cape.  Here  the  tide  of  sickness 
turned :  they  purchased  1,000  sheep  and  42  oxen,  large  and  fat» 
and  had  such  *'  royal  refreshing,"  that  all  the  men  recovered  their 
health  and  strength.  The  fleet  put  to  sea  October  24th ;  but  we 
shall  accompany  them  no  further.  This  is  a  good  type  of  the  great 
m^ority  of  the  early  voyages,  f 

Anson  sailed  from  St  Helena  with  ^ve  ships  of  war,  a  sloop, 
two  victuallers,  and  1,710  men,  September  18th,  1740.  Two 
ships  of  war  separated  and  returned.  The  Wager  was  wrecked* 
Of  the  ships  that  remained,  the  Centurion  had  506  men,  the 
Gloucester  374,  the  Tryal  sloop  81.  The  Centurion  lost  two 
men  on  the  passage  to  Madeira  (38  days);  after  a  stoppage  of 
nine  days  at  Madeira,  the  fleet  reached  St.  Catherine's  on  the  92d 
day  of  the  voyage.     The  ships  had  become  remarkably  sickly  ;  many 

*  Sir  James  Saumarez,  cited  by  Sir  G.  Blane.     Di$$aiati4ms,  vol.  L  p.  18. 
t  Kctt's  Collection  of  Voyages. 
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died  from  fevers  and  dysenteries.  The  Centurion  sent  80  sick  — 16 
per  cent  of  the  crew  —  ashore,  and  the  other  ships  as  many  in  pro- 
portion. Upon  the  123d  day  of  the  voyage,  the  ships  sailed  from 
St  Catherine's,  and  traversed  the  Straits  of  Lemaire ;  scurvy  began 
to  make  its  appearance  about  the  17 1st  day;  in  April,  the  next 
month,  43  died  on  board  the  Centurion ;  in  May,  double  that  num- 
ber. Fevers,  dysenteries,  gangrenous  ulcers,  were  confounded  by  the 
early  navigators  under  the  name  of  scurvy  ;  and  the  historian  of  the 
voyage  says,  that  scurvy  produced  putrid  fevers,  pleurisies,  and  jaun* 
dice ;  the  men  had  discoloured  spots  dispersed  over  the  body ;  the  gums 
were  putrid,  the  legs  swollen,  the  bones  decayed ;  fungous  ulcers 
infected  the  legs;  the  seamens'  spirits  were  shrouded  in  gloom; 
their  lassitude  was  extreme ;  and  they  swooned  and  died  upon  the 
least  exertion.  The  Centurion  and  Tryai  arrived  at  Juan  Femandex 
June  16th,  145  days  after  leaving  St  Catherine's,  and  landed  167 
sick.  The  Gloucester  arrived  37  days  later,  and  sustained  still 
greater  losses. 

The  loss  of  men  in  the  three  vessels,  down  to  September  lst»  was 
as  follows :  — 


CcntmioD         *            *          • 

Tryal       - 

Gloacetter        -             -          • 

Total 

Nnmbm 

DM 

talOMoBtlM. 

•ssssi-sr 

fi06 

81 

874 

999 

'  49 
999 

914 
89 
89 

961 

696 

88ft 

At  Juan  Fernandez  the  crews  recovered ;  but,  in  traversing  the 
Pacific,  the  sickness  broke  out  again,  and  eight  or  ten  men  died  daily. 
About  half  the  335  men  died  in  the  ensuing  twelve  months ;  and 
out  of  199,  including  negroes  and  Indians,  128  were  landed  sick  at 
Tinian,  August  26th,  1742.     The  Centurion  took  the  Spanish  gal- 
leon, and  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and 
nine  months.    The  Dutch  first  succeeded  in  reducing  the  mortality 
at  sea.    The  Nassau  Fleet,  of  11  sail,  5,260  tons  bunien,  and  1,637 
men,  circumnavigated  the  globe;  1,228  men  remained  alive  when  it 
reached    the    Ladrone  Islands,   February,   1625,    and  32  had   de- 
serted ;  36  died  violent  deaths.  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  two  Dutch  mer« 
chants,  reduced  the  mortality  almost  to  a  minimum ;  Schouten  sailed, 
June  14th,  1615,  from  the  Texel,  with  two  vessels,  carrying  87  men, 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  reached  Batavia  October  3l6t,  1616,  with  the 
loss  of  only  three  men.    Captain  Cook's  second  voyage  was  attended 
with  still  greater  success,  as  the  men  were  treated  with  still  greater 
care.     The  Resolution  left  Deptford  April  9th,  1772,  with  112  men ; 
was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  torrid  and  frigid 
zones  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and  returned  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  with  the  loss  of  only  four  men  —  three  by  accident,  one  by 
disease.    lu  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Cook  described 
minutely  the  means  which  he  employed  to  secure  the  health  of  his 
crew ;  the  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  vessel,  in  drying  and  ven- 
tilating, in  providing  good  provisions,  antiscorbutics,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fresh  water.    The  third  voyage  was  equally  healthy. 
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The  Royal  Society  gave  him  the  Copley  medal ;  and  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  navy  became  popularly  known  in  the 
narrative  of  his  voyages.  Little  use,  however,  was  made  of  Cook's 
discoveries  by  the  Admiralty,  until  Lord  Melville  was  impeached ; 
for  in  the  American  war,  to  keep  up  a  force  of  60,000  to  70,000 
seamen,  170,910  were  raised  in  the  five  years  1776 — 80;  1,243  were 
killed,  18,545  died  from  disease. 

Table  showing  the  Mortality  in  eome  Sea  Voyages ;  the  Number  of  Men  on 
Sailing ;  the  Duration  of  the  Voyage ;  the  Years  of  Life ;  the  Total  Deaths ; 
and  the  Annual  Rate  of  Mortalily  per  cent. 


YEAR  OF  BAILING. 

Nvmban 
on8«Uii«. 

TlmelnVcHB. 

Tnnoflifo. 

Dndu. 

Amnial  TTiiHIm 
p«r  cant. 

1598.    DeWert 
IGOl.    Lancaster     - 
16S7.    Nauaa  Fleet 
1740.    Anion    - 

105 

528 

1,6»7* 

9G1 

3-03 
67 

176 
•83 

141 

319 

8.521 

537 

69 
105 
377 
636 

49*1 

530 

14-9 

116-0 

1615.    Schoutea  . 
1772.    Cook            -      - 
1778.    Cook      - 
1819.    Parrr 
1821.    Parry      - 
18S4.    Parry 

87 
113 
193 

94 
118 
1S3 

2-05 
305 
4-63 
1-60 
204 
1-60 

182 
335 
869 
140 
236 
182 

8 

.n 

1 

1-7 
1-3 
1-8 
07 
2-1 
0-5 

Ships  are  commissioned  for  three  years ;  the  men  are  paid  off  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  none  but  healthy  individuals  are  allowed  to 
re-enter  the  service.  The  annual  mortality  among  seamen,  therefore, 
should  not  exceed  1  per  100  in  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  accurate  statistical  returns  of  the  mortality  of  the 
British  navy  have  ever  been  published.  The  comparative  view  of 
the  health  of  the  navy,  calculated  by  M.  Dupin,  is  erroneous.  It 
makes  the  annual  attacks  9*3  per  cent  the  deaths  0*7  per  cent  The 
deaths  are  the  deaths  in  the  naval  hospitals ;  they  do  not  include  the 
deaths  in  the  ships.  Now,  the  deaths  in  the  hospitals  amounted,  in 
1813,  to  977  (the  number  on  which  M.  Dupin's  calculation  was 
founded),  and  the  deaths  on  shipboard  (which  M.  Dupin  over- 
looked) amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  to 
4,553.  Instead  of  698  annual  deaths  out  of  100,000,  the  ratio  of 
deaths  was  4f,04>8.  The  mortality  of  assistant  surgeons  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, nearly  3'4f  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  mortality,  sickness,  and  diseases 
of  the  navy  is  preparing,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Burnett 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  instructive.  At  this  time,  when  the  efii* 
ciency  of  the  navy  engages  so  much  attention,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  men  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  modem  science,  not  merely 
in  regard  to  the  treatment,  but  also  the  prevention,  of  diseases.  The 
men  of  war,  when  fully  manned,  are  still  badly  ventilated ;  and  the 
effects  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  hot  climates,  particularly  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

*  Thirty-two  deserted ;  7  were  poisoned ;  29  killed  in  battle  or  by  savages, 
f  Four  died  by  accidents ;  1  man  was  discharged. 

\  Six  (Cook  and  5  others)  of  the  11  were  killed  by  the  savages ;  5  by  disease; 
1  man  was  discharged. 
$  One  killed  by  a  &1L 
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iVt«09M.  — Considerable  misapprehension  prevails  respeeiing  the 
mortality  prevailing  in  prisons.  The  deaths  have  been  divided  by  the 
eommittalsy  instead  of  the  average  population,  and  the  quotient  has  been 
compared  with  the  annual  mortality  out  of  doors.  In  this  way  the 
result  appears  so  much  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  at  first  sight,  fiiat  a 
French  minister  declared  the  gaols  the  healthiest  places  in  the  world ; 
and  in  a  recent  report,  one  of  the  English  inspectors  **  confidently 
affirmed  that  in  very  few  situations  of  life  is  an  adult  less  likely  to  die 
than  in  a  well-conducted  English  prison."  *  Only  1  in  500  prisoners 
dies ;  so,  according  to  this  view,  if  a  man  desire  to  live  to  the  age  of 
Methusaleh,  he  should  go  to  Newgate. 

As  serious  intentions  appear  to  be  entertained  of  substituting  the 
Penitentiary  system  for  transportation ;  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  for  hanging,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  actual  effect 
of  imprisonment  upon  mortality.  In  the  elaborate  gaol  returns 
under  4  Geo.  IV.  c.64.,  and  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  12.,  the  average  population 
of  the  respective  gaols  is  not  given ;  but  a  sufficiently  near  ap- 
proximation to  this  may  be  obtained  from  the  numbers  "  remaining," 
at  the  Michaelmas  term  of  every  year,  when  the  returns  are  made. 
We  took  the  first  93  gaols  (omitting  only  5  or  6  which  were  incom- 
plete) for  the  5  years  Michaelmas  1826 — 31 ;  and  found  that  the  mean 
constant  population,  from  6  enumerations,  amounted  to  9,409 ;  while 
the  deaths  in  the  5  years  were  769.  The  mean  annual  mortality  was 
16-3  per  1000. 

Mean  FrUon  Population.  Annual  Deaths.  Annual  Deaths  per  1000. 

9,409  153-8  16-S 

In  deciding  whether  this  is  a  high  or  a  low  rate  of  mortality,  the 
affe  of  the  prisoners  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation  ;  and  for  the 
present  purpose  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  20 — 30  years.  Of  23,612 
committed  in  1837>  not  less  than  14,396  were  *<  aged  30  years  and 
above  16."f  We  subjoin  a  comparative  view  of  the  annual  mortality 
of  different  populations  at  the  age  20 — 30. 

Annual  Deaths  to  1000  Living. 

England  and  Wales,  EuglM  Prisons,  Mich., 
Sweden,  1811 -Sa       Belgium,  1829.                 I813-3a  I8S&3I. 

8  9  10  16 

Here  it  will  be  observed  at  a  glance,  that  the  mortality  in  the 
English  prisons  was  60  per  cent,  higher  than  the  mortality  at  the 
same  ages  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  extent  to  which  a  class  of  individuals  are  affected  in  epidemics 
is  a  good  sanatory  test  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
In  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  1832,  when  cholera  was  epidemic,  the 
deaths  in  the  same  prisons  amounted  to  300. 

Year.  Mean  Prison  Population.  Deaths.  Annual  Deaths,  per  1000. 

1832  10,497  300  29 


•  Report  on  Prisons,  by  Dr.  Bisaet  Hawkint,  1836,  p.  2. 

f  Tabl^  showing  the  Number  of  Criminal  Offenders  in  the  year  1837.  The 
dirision  of  ages  adopted  in  this  annual  report  is  suffioiently  whimsical ;  it  renders  a 
comparison  of  the  tendency  to  crime  at  different  ages  impossible.  The  decimal  di* 
▼ision  of  age  should  be  adopted :  10  and  under  15;  15 — 20^  &c. 
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The  asortality  was  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the  ordinary 
mortality  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  we  know  that  the  general  mor* 
tality  at  the  same  age  was  raised  to  nothing  near  this  pitch. 

Again,  the  prisoners  rarely  labour  under  any  serious  disease  at  the 
time  of  their  committaL  And  it  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to  the 
factSy  that  the  mean  term  of  their  detention  is  48  days  :  for  there 
were  267»771  committals  to  S5»503  years  \>f  imprisonment,  or  nearly 
7  weeks  to  each  committaL  The  prisoners  at  the  time  of  their  com« 
mittal  must  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  those  who  seek  to 
assure  their  lives :  they  have  no  dangerous  disease,  and  their  health 
has  scarcely  time  to  become  seriously  affected  in  48  days  before  they 
are  removed.  Of  12,886  persons  entering  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Society,  between  the  ages  20—40^  43  died  in  the  ensuing  year:  if 
they  had  all  been  committed  to  the  Englbh  prisons,  210  at  least 
would  have  perished.  In  the  second  year  of  the  policy  11 3  died  out 
of  12,361 ;  in  the  third  year,  99  out  of  10,982. 

If  this  doctrine  of  the  mortality  in  prisons  be  correct,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  health  of  the  prisoners  will  gradually  decline,  and  the 
mortality  increase  as  the  imprisonment  is  protracted.  This  is  the 
case.  The  health  of  many  of  the  prisoners  before  they  reach  the  hulks 
is  iu  a  bad  state;  itnd  the  mortality  in  the  convict  hulks  is  nearly 
double  the  mortality  in  the  prisons.  907  deaths  occurred  in  the 
Convict  Hulk  Establishment,  England,  in  9  years  (1820 — 9,  exclusive 
of  1821 ),  when  the  average  convict  population  was  3,583.  The  mean 
term  or  detention  was  1*22  years,  or  1  year  2^  months.  It  gives, 
therefore,  the  following  results :  — 

Ammoal  Mortality  per  1000. 

First  Year,  General  Population, 

Equitable  SodeCy.  England  and  Wales.        English  PriMmc        Hulk  Establishments. 

S  10  16  28 

Such  is  the  effect  of  inaction,  privation,  and  confinement  in  a  close 
atmosphere^  upon  the  criminal.  It  may  be  said  that  the  prisoners  are 
men  of  bad  shattered  constitutions.  But  does  this  apply  to  the 
great  migority  ?  and  would  not  imprisonment  have  quite  as  fatal  an 
effect  upon  persons  unaccustomed  to  privations  of  any  kind  ? 

After  every  allowance  has  been  made,  if  200  deaths  occur  in  the 
English  prisons  annually,  60  must  be  set  down  as  the  direct  effect  of 
imprisonment;  and  50  of  the  100  annual  deaths  in  the  hulks  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  punishment.  Only  8  criminals  were  executed  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1837 ;  while  in  the  5  years 
ending  1834,  the  average  annual  number  of  executions  was  51. 

We  submit  these  facts  with  great  deference  to  those  who  have 
stodied  criminal  punishment,  and  particularly  to  those  humane  in- 
dividuals who  would  abolish  capital  punishments  and  substitute 
solitary  confinement  in  cells  for  transportation.  Let  them  bear  in 
mind  that  the  present  system  of  imprisonmefU  destroys  10  txmes  as 
many  lives,  and  produces  1000  times  as  much  etctual  suffering,  as  the 
executioner.  The  mortality  of  prisons  has  been  greatly  reduced  ;  and 
admits  of  further  reduction,  although  no  system  of  pains  and  penalties 
can  be  conceived^  which  will  not  increase  sickness  and  mortality ; 
for  it  is  an  eternal  law  of  our  nature  that  sensation  has  a  tendency  to 
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cease,  when  deprived  of  objects,  or  thrown  into  agony  :  mercy  has 
made  pain  the  gate  of  death. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  mortality  among  convicts  in  the 
penal  colonies ;  but,  judging  from  all  analogies,  the  immediate  effect 
of  assembling  them  in  large  buildings  and  solitary  cells  would  be  to 
raise  the  mortality  very  considerably.  This  is  not  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  Penitentiary  system;  but  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  a  part  of  the  punishment,  which,  while  it  injures  the  health 
and  destroys  more  lives  than  the  executioner,  produces  little  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

We  shsll  here  add,  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Marshall,  the  mean 
number  of  native  prisoners  confined  in  gaols  throughout  the  pre- 
sidencies of  Bengal  and  Agra  during  the  year  1833 ;  the  number  of 
deaths,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  per  1000,  of  the  mean  strength. 


Year. 
1833 


Mean  PrUon  FopuIaUon. 
39,658 


Died. 
2,613 


DeaCha  per  1000. 
66 


Eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  deaths  were  from  enteritis,  dy- 
sentery, and  diarrhcea,  586  from  cholera,  511  from  fevers.  The  ratio 
of  mortality  among  the  native  troops  of  the  same  presidencies  was 
10-6  per  1000,  in  1833. » 

Workhotues. — The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  mortality  in 
workhouses.  They  are  from  the  Appendix  to  a  Report  by  the  Se* 
lect  Committee  on  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (1838).  —  Medical 
Evidence :  — 


YEAR  1897. 

Atcnite  Nnntbcr 

Awrace  Nambcr  ooosmtly 

in. 

MalM. 

Pcmalm. 

Sick. 

Infifin* 

Haaltfar. 

Ten  Metropolitan  Workhouset 
One  Hundred  Workhouses  in 
various  Counties,  taken  in- 
discriminately 

].252 
4.650 

1^26 

4,48A 

462 
94.'i 

1,591 
9,864 

1,125 
5^ 

1,318 
2,717 

TEAR  1837. 

Total  AdmlUcd. 

ToUl  DiacharKcd, 
Includlnir  DsaUu. 

TVNalllHlhs. 

Mates. 

Fenuln. 

M«l«. 

Fcmaln. 

Mal«. 

P».tai. 

Ten  Metropolitan  Workhouses 
One  Hundred  Workhouses  in 

various  Counties*  taken  in. 

discriminately 

2^16 
10,764 

2,942 
9,172 

2,174 
8,935 

2,749 
7,341 

402 

970 

504 

676 

Some  of  the  results  deducible  from  the  above  facts,  are  contained 
in  the  annexed  table. 


Nambcr  of 

Panpenineaeh 

WorkhoiM*. 

Propoctiana  In  100  Paupan. 

1 
Aanaal  Paaiha  to  lOP 

»ck. 

Inflnn.     Healthy. 

1        m^f^l^m^ 

Mate. 

Famatea. 

M«M. 

Ten  Metropolitan  Workhouses 
One  Hundred  Workhouses  In 

various  Counties,  taken  in-' 

discriminately 

317*80 
91 -SS 

14-5 
10-3 

501 
31-3 

85-4 

32-1 
20-9 

96-2 
151 

29*1 
IW 

*  BritUh  Annals  of  Medicine,  1837,  p.  490.*  The  materials  were  derived  from  a 
Report  on  the  Medical  Management  of  the  native  Gaoh  thronghmt  thete  GovemmtnU* 
Mr.  M.  justly  adds,  that  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  collecting  and 
publishing  the  statistical  materials  which  are  appended  to  his  r^Kirt* 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  mortality  was  highest  in  the  metro- 
politan workhouses,  and  among  males.  Thfs  immense  mortality  is 
not  confined  to  workhouses  under  the  New  Poor  Law  Regulations : 
it  is  eaieris.  paribus^  equally  high  in  all  workhouses.  The  ages 
of  the  inmates  may.  be  conjectured  from  the  following  enumeration 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  returns :  <-— 


0-10. 

10-20. 

20-40. 

40-60. 

G0.7a 

70,  *c 

TOTAL. 

Sick 
Infirm 
[  Healtbj    . 

43 

7 

aoo 

34 

IS 
211 

61 

09 

148 

76 
290 
174 

68 

369 

61 

53 

«9 

13 

• 

1 

350 

MI 

968 

470 

475 

425 

2,259 

Twenty-five  in  100  were  sick  when  admitted  into  the  metropolitan 
workhouses ;  14  in  100  when  admitted  in  the  workhouses  in  other 
unions.  This  will  account  for  part  of  the  excessive  mortality ;  in- 
firmity for  another  part ;  age  for  a  third  part ;  leaving  a  large  residual 
mortality  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mortality  of 
prisons.  The  mortality  of  paupers*  out  of  doors  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  the  mortality  is  probably  raised  50  per  cent  by  confinement 
in  the  workhouses.  In  a  depression  of  trade,  or  in  a  densely  inhabited 
district,  it  must  be  considered  a  hazardous  experiment  to  bring  crowds 
of  the  sickly  and  depressed  classes  within  the  walls  of  one  building. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  generate  an  epidemic. 

SICK-TIME. 

A  bill,  embodying  a  plan  for  enabling  the  labouring  poor  to  provide 
support  for  themselves  in  sickness  and  old  age,  by  small  weekly 
savings  from  their  wages,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1773;  but  it  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  another  bill  framed  by  the  Commons  in  1789,  and 
founded  on  tables  computed,  at  the  request  of  a  committee,  by  Dr. 
Price.  The  Lords  rejected  both  bills ;  and  thus  deprived  the  la- 
bouring poor  of  the  guidance  of  a  legislative  act  in  the  formation  of 
friendly  societies  for  half  a  century.  The  tables  of  sickness,  computed 
for  the  first  bill,  were  published  by  Baron  Maseres  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  cf  Life  Annuities :  Dr.  Price's 
tables,  which  have  since  been  in  general  use,  were  published,  in  the 
edition  of  his  work  on  Annuities,  by  Mr.  Morgan.  These  tables  were 
founded  partly  on  observation  and  partly  on  an  ingenious  hypothesis : 
DO  extensive  observations  were  ever  made  to  determine  the  average 
time  of  incapacitation  from  labour  produced  by  sickness,  till  the 
subject  was  taken  up  and  investigated  by  the  Highland  Society 
(1824).  Since  then  two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
sat  on  benefit  societies,  and  the  subject  has  obtained  more  attention. 

Sickness,  in  practical  statistics,  is  employed  in  a  general  sense.  If 
we  consider  man  as  a  material  body,  acting  intelligently,  any  thing  in 
the  condition  of  the  body  itself,  which  interrupts  or  impedes  that 
action,  is  sickness.  Any  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  body,  or 
alteration  in  the  organs  by  which  they  are  executed — from  the  skin 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  —  from  the  time  the  food  enters  the 
mouth,  till  it  exhales  from  the  skin  and  lungs  in  vapour  and  gas  —  is 
a  dl<«ease :  and  the  sum  of  sick- time,  produced  by  all  diseases,  con- 
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stitutes  the  sickness  of  which  statisticians  speak.  It  is  of  various 
kinds.  In  acute  or  severe  diseases,  such  as  fever,  inflammation  of  an 
important  part,  or  malignant  ulcer,  a  man  is  often  able  to  think  and 
move,  just  as  he  can  digest  a  small  quantity^  of  food ;  but  not  with 
any  energy,  or  at  least  with  the  energy  required  by  an  ordinary  oc- 
cupation. Any  attempt  at  exertion  aggravates  and  prolongs  the 
sickness.  This,  we  believe,  is  called  bedfeut  sickness  hj  the  friendly 
societies.  In  other  chronic  diseases,  slow  inflammations  of  internal 
organs,  reduced  dislocations,  rheumatisms,  ulcerations,  the  patient  can 
attend  partially  to  his  business :  he  is  in  possession  of  half  his 
faculties ;  whether  he  can  make  them  in  any  way  available,  depends 
on  circumstances.  This  is  walking  sickness.  The  infirm,  the  crippled* 
the  maimed,  may  either  be  entirely  helpless  and  bedridden,  or  capable 
of  some  of  the  duties  of  life :  their  sickness  difiers  from  the  bedfast, 
and  from  the  walking,  in  being  beyond  the  pale  of  recovery.  The 
Highland  Society  calculated  that  of  ten  weeks'  sickness, 'among 
pensons  of  all  ages  under  70,  two  may  be  assumed  as  bedfast  sickness, 
five  as  walking,  and  three  as  permanent^ 

The  following  table  of  sickness,  from  the  British  Medical  Ahumacy 
presents  a  comparative  view  of  the  mean  proportion  of  sickness  in- 
cidental to  members  of  English  and  Scotch  benefit  societies;  ac- 
cording to  (1.)  the  observations  of  the  Highland  Society ;  (2.)  returns 
obtained  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge ;  (3.)  and 
a  table  of  Mr.  Edmonds's,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  Dr.  Price's,  in 
universal  use :  — 

VIII.  Tabi^  showing  the  Proportion  of  Sick  oat  of  100  living  at  each  Inter^  of 

Age  in  Friendly  Soeieties. 


BMwMBAfak 

Bkk  TlDM  in  100  oTLtb  Tbnc 

^^. 

Sick  Tim*  ia  100  cfUfc  TIM.          1 

Brnit 

Bodtukm. 

SoetatlM. 

Thmfetieal 

Tabiaby 

Mx.BiuwUt. 

BOOlCll 
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These  observations  show,  that,  in  the  different  circumstances,  1*32, 
1*83,  and  2*30  men  in  100^  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  were  con- 
stantly ill :  file  sick-time  increasing  regularly  with  age.  It  is  easy  to 
deduce  from  this  table  the  days  of  sicluiess  of  each  individual. 

The  Scotch  and  English  observations  represent,  so  far  as  limited 
numbers  can,  the  sickness  to  which  men,  who  are  healthy  at  the  time 
of  entering  benefit  societies,  are  subsequently  liable :  the  general  pro- 
portion of  sickness  is  higher.  Tables  of*  sickness  for  the  entire 
population  would  be  formed  by  taking  100,000  persons,  of  given 
ages,  indiscriminately,  and  observing  them  for  one,  two,  three,  kc^ 
years:  they  would,  consequently,  comprehend  4,000  or  5,000  in- 
dividuals sick  when  the  observation  commenced,  expressly  excluded, 
by  the  rules  of  benefit  societies,  as  well  as  those  sufiiering  from 
syphilitic  diseases,  and  accidents  incurred  through  drunkenness  or 
brawls.    In  the  parish  of  Methven,  Perthshire,  it  was  ascertained 

•   Report  of  Friendly  SocietUt,  by  a  Committee  of  the  HighUnd  Society,  p.  108. 
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that  35  oat  of  743,  or  4*7  per  cent  of  the  male  population  above  15, 
would,  from  bodily  or  mental  infirmitr,  not  have  been  admitted  as 
members  of  the  friendly  societies.*  Medical  men  are  well  aware  that 
labourers  often  go  about  their  work  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  tu- 
bercles  in  the  lungs,  and  disorders  of  considerable  severity.  Dr.  Forbes 
ascertained,  by  the  personal  examination  of  120  Cornbh  miners, 
in  actual  employment,  that  only  63  had  good  health ;  of  the  remaining 
lialf,  26  had  difficulty  of  breathing,  14  pain  of  chest,  10  pain  of 
atomach  and  bowels,  5  lumbago,  pain  of  shoulder,  palpitation,  scrofula, 
or  fits.f  Out  of  115  children  below  18  years  of  age.  Dr.  Bisset 
Hawkins  states,  that  84  had  good  health ;  25  middling  health ;  6  bad 
health.  :t  ^  ^®  miners  at  work  only  53,  of  the  mctory  children 
only  73  per  cent  enjoyed  good  health. 

How  much  sickness  exists  among  the  actual  labourers  of  this 
country,  independently  of  those  definitively  incapacitated  by  disease, 
and  who  are  either  discharged  on  this  account  or  set  aside  as  inefifi- 
cient  ?  For  resolving  this  question,  there  are  valuable  materials  in 
the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Factory  Commissioners,  of  which  we 
shall  avail  ourselves ;  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  several 
omissions,  and  the  returns  not  being  procured  in  proper  forms,  the 
information  they  afford  is  not  so  complete  as  it  might  easily  have  been 
rendered. 

The  first  returns  deserving  notice  relate  to  the  workmen  employed 
in  his  Majesty's  dock-yards,  at  Woolwich,  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Ports- 
mouth, Devonport,  and  Pembroke. 

IX.  An  Accouht  of  the  Number  of  Workmen  employed  in  Portimouth  Dock- 
Yard,  aod  of  the  Cases  of  Absenoe  from  Work,  on  aooount  of  Sickoeai,  during 
the  last  3  Years.     Prepared  agreeably  to  Mem.  of  9th  of  May,  1633. 
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The  foregoing  table  from  PortsmQuth,  made  by  Mr.  Pennell,  is 
the  most  complete,  as  it  distinguishes  the  cases,  and  the  duration  of 
diseases,  from  the  consequences  of  injuries  incurred  in  the  yards.  It 
has  likewise  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  liability  to  accidents  and 
sickness  among  different  classes  of  workmen. 

X.  Table  preaontiiig  a  oondenaed  View  of  the  abore  Facta. 
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This  table  furnishes,  as  the  mean  of  the  three  years,  the  following 
interesting  results.  In  the  year,  1  man  in  6  is  seriously  hurt ;  2  in  5 
fall  ilL  Each  man,  on  an  average,  has  an  attack  of  illness,  either 
spontaneous  or  caused  by  external  injury,  every  2  years :  and,  at  an 
average,  each  disease  lasts  14  days.  In  a  tabular  form  the  results  will 
be  more  distinctly  perceptible. 

XI.     Annual  Proportion  of  Attacks  and  Accidents  occurring  to  100  Men  in  the 
Portsmouth  Dock  Yard :  and  the  mean  Duration  of  each  Case. 
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So  far  as  the  returns  from  the  other  dock-yards  can  be  understood 
and  admit  of  comparison,  they  confirm  these  results ;  and  between 
Woolwich  and  Portsmouth,  where  hurts  and  sickness  are  distinguished, 
there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  time  lost  by  sickness,  although 
that  from  injuries  b  very  different 

XII.     Table  showing  the  Time  lost  by  Sickness,  whetlier  induced  by  Accident  or 
otherwise,  among  the  Labourers  in  Portsmouth  and  Woolwich  Dock- Yards. 
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It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  of  the  21,000  labourers  employed  in 
the  dock-yards,  2  per  cent,  or  more  than  420,  are  constantly  kept  at 
home  by  diseases  of  one  kind  or  another ;  and  that  dbeases  arising  in 
the  body  itself,  independent  of  external  mechanical  injury,  constitute 
almost  two  thirds  of  the  entire  sickness.  No  details  or  explanations 
accompany  the  original  returns;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
demanded ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  sickness  only  of  the  men 
who  recovered,  and  returned  to  the  dock-yards,  is  intended  in  the 
tables,  and  this,  with  the  selection  on  entering,  excludes  the  gi'eater 
proportion  of  sickness  prevailing  in  a  population,  although  it  expresses 
that  experienced  by  the  actually  working  class.  The  sickness  of  the 
working  labourers  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  wa.s  we  shall 
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show,  1*65  per  cent. ;  and  this  is  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
entire  sick-time  experienced  by  the  whole  number  employed,  including 
those  pensioned.  This  proportion  would  make  the  sick-time  of  the 
dock-yard  labourers  7*8  per  cent  of  the  lifetime. 

A  return  of  the  state  of  health  among  the  men  employed  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  London  deserves  especial  attention,  as  no  ob- 
servations so  accurate  or  extensive  have  before  been  published,  relative 
to  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  labourers  in  large  cities.  This 
return  was  obtained  "  in  the  form  of  a  large  volume,  containing  a  list 
of  2,461  labourers,  employed  in  the  month  of  April,  1823,  with  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  days'  illness  experienced  by  these  labourers, 
one  by  one,  year  by  year,  for  the  10  succeeding  years ;  also  the  date 
of  every  death,  and  the  date  when  any  labourer  ceased  to  be  employed, 
by  being  superannuated  and  pensioned,  dismissed,  or  by  voluntarily 
leaving  the  service  of  the  Company."* 

Every  labourer  put  upon  the  sick  list  is  allowed  Is.  6d.  a  day,  Sun- 
days included ;  he  is  also  seen  every  day  by  the  surgeon,  and  there- 
fore remains  no  longer  absent  than  the  case  requires. 

During  the  10  years,  496  died,  248  were  pensioned,  and  208  left  the 
service,  or  were  dismissed.  The  reporter.  Dr.  Mitchell,  has  calculated 
a  table  of  the  duration  of  sickness  per  annum  for  every  age,  from  16 
to  81,  which  we  subjoin .  — 
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Dr.  Mitchell  has  unfortunately  withheld  the  data  from  which  these 
results  were  derived.  He  has  not  stated  the  total  days'  sickness,  and 
attacks  at  each  age,  nor  arranged  the  observations  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
complete  years  of  life.  But  the  report  contains  tables  showing  the 
number  of  the  men  at  every  year  of  age,  from  16  to  78,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  1823  ;  the  ages  at  which  the  248  pensioners  were  put  upon 
the  list ;  and  the  ages  at  which  the  496  men  died  whilst  classed  as 
workmen,  as  well  as  the  ages  at  which  161  of  the  pensioners  died.  It 
appears  that  the  deaths  of  the  pensioners  were  obtained  in  a  separate 
return,  extending  from  April,  182S,  to  January,  1834,  nine  months 
over  the  ten  years  in  which  the  other  deaths  happened.  From  these 
facts  we  first  deduced  the  number  living  at  each  decennial  period  of 
life,  on  the  supposition  that  the  2,461  individuals  alive  in  1823  had 
remained  in  the  service  ten  years ;  and  thence  subtracted  the  years  of 
life  lost  by  deaths  and  dismissals.  Dr.  Mitchell  having  omitted  to 
state  when  or  at  what  age  the  208  men  left  the  service,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  younger  men  left  in  rather  greater  proportion  than 
the  aged,  but  that  all  remained  in  the  service  five  full  years ;  which  is 
the  same  as  supposing  the  dismissals  were  equally  distributed  over  the 
ten  years.  A  similar  correction  was  made  for  the  deaths :  1-1 4th  was 
deducted  from  the  deaths  of  pensioners  for  the  nine  additional  months 
in  which  they  were  observed. 

*  Factories  Inquiry ;  SupplemcnUury  Report,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  voL  i.  p.  48- 
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Xlir.  Tabls  showing  the  Number  of  Labourers  in  the  East  ladui  Compny^ 
Service,  April,  182S;  and,  from  Ten  Years'  Obsenratioos,  the  Number  Utieg 
complete  Years  between  16  and  90  years  of  age ;  the  Deatha  amoikg  Che  Workma 
and  Pensioners;  the  resulting  Mortality  compared  with  the  Mortality  among 
Males  in  London  and  Stockholm. 
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These  observations  are  equivalent  to  observations  on  20,343  men 
during  one  complete  year,  and  between  the  ages  of  30  and  70are  snffi- 
ciently  extensive  to  furnish  a  near  approximation  to  the  mortality  in 
four  decennial  periods :  earlier  or  later  they  are  of  little  separate  value. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  3*13  per  cent. ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  selection,  it  agrees^  between  40  and  60,  very  neariy  with  the  general 
mortality  of  males  in  London  (1813-30). 

The  mortality  under  40  is  not  so  high  among  the  labourers,  because 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  selected  healthy  men,  received  into  the 
service  between  the  age  of  20  and  35  ;  after  50  it  b  higher  than  the 
general  mortality  in  London.  These  men  were  well  supplied  with 
rood  and  clothing ;  their  work,  without  being  hard,  insured  regular 
muscukur  exercise;  in  sickness  they  had  rest  and  proper  medical 
attendance ;  yet,  between  40  and  50,  the  mortality  was  67  per  cent ; 
between  50  and  60,  as  much  as  82  per  cent  higher  than  the  mortality 
at  the  same  ages  in  all  England.  Such  facts  as  these  annihilate  the 
supposition  that  the  increased  mortality  in  cities  is  due  to  want  of  food, 
and  greater  misery ;  nor,  although  these  men  drank  freely,  can  we 
admit  that  their  moial  habits  differed  so  greatly  from  those  of  country 
labourers. as  to  account  for  their  greater  mortality. 

Of  the  2,461  labourers,  10  per  cent  were  pensioned  in  the  course  of 
ten  years ;  8  per  cent  were  discharged,  or  quitted  the  service ;  1  man 
in  81  working  a  year  was  pensioned ;  1  in  4  had  an  attack  of  sickness ; 
1  in  60  was  constantly  on  the  sick  list;  1  in  21  (4*79  per  cent)  of  the 
labourers  was  a  pensioner ;  and  1  in  6  of  the  pensioners  died  annually. 
The  mean  duration  of  life,  after  being  pensioned,  would  therefore  be 
six  years ;  five  years  and  a  half  less  than  the  mean  duration  of  life 
among  the  general  class  of  men  in  cities  at  the  same  ages.*  This,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  medical  attendant  Mr.  Lewis  Leese,  prove  clearly 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  pension-time  must  come  under  any  compre- 
hensive definition  of  sickness :  the  pensioners  were  declared  by  a 
special  report  of  the  surgeon,  permanently  disqualified  for  labour ;  and 
that  not  by  age  alone,  for  the  majority  were  pensioned  between  the 


*  The  expectation  of  life  at  the  mean  age  when  the  248  men  were  pensioned 
1 1  '4  years,  according  to  the  city  table  of  Mr.  Edmonds. 
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ages  of  50  wad  70^  but  by  the  mechanical  injury  of  a  limb»  some  in- 
firmity, or  a  slow  but  fatal  disease*  Half  the  pension-time  may  there* 
fore  be  safely  viewed  as  sick  time. 

XIV.  SHowiifo  the  Number  of  the  East  India  Coinpany*8  Labouren  at  several 
Periods  of  Age  working  a  complete  Year ;  the  Number  attacked  by  Sickness ; 
the  Days  of  Sickness  eiperienced ;  the  Pensioned ;  the  Pensioners  on  the  List 
One  complete  Year.  Also  the  Proportion  that  annually  fall  sick,  or  are  pensioned, 
out  of  100  working  ;  the  Proportion  sick  of  the  Class  still  on  the  working  List ; 
the  average  Number  of  Labourers  on  the  Pension  List ;  the  Proportion  of  the 
Living  disabled^  and  either  on  the  Sick  or  Pension  List. 
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The  proportion  attacked  by  sickness  out  of  100  men,  at  each  age, 
working  one  year,  differed  mconsiderably  between  20  and  60 :  the 
number  pensioned  between  20  and  50  was  abo  the  same  (*0022) ;  from 
6  to  1 1  per  cent  of  the  workmen  were  placed  on  the  pension-list 
between  the  ages  of  60  and  90;  of  the  actually  working  class  the 
sick- time  increased  with  age  from  1-1  to  3*2  per  cent;  the  pen- 
sioners, at  the  ages  60-70,  formed  24,  at  70-80  more  than  46  per  cent 
of  the  tiving.  The  total  sick-time  (including  pension-time)  increased 
up  to  50,  in  geometrical  progressiony  at  the  rate  of  neany  -^  every 
ten  years ;  and  if  half  the  pension-time  after  60  be  counted  as  sickness, 
it  rather  more  than  doubled  in  the  subsequent  decennial  periods.  The 
rate  of  sickness,  including  all  the  pension-time  under  50  years  of  age, 
is  much  higher  than  that  found  by  the  Highland  Society :  it  lies 
between  the  rate  assumed  by  Dr.  Price  and  the  observations  on  the 
English  benefit  societies.  (See  tab.  VIII.)  There  were  two  years 
of  incapacitation  for  labour  to  each  death.  The  deaths  were  to  the 
sick  and  pension- time  as  3*13  to  6*44. 

Friendly  societies,  and  companies,  who,  like  the  East  India  Company, 
may  deem  it  prudent  to  make  their  men  subscribe  to  a  sick  and  pension 
fund,  will  find  these  tables  very  valuable.  They  also  throw  great  light 
npon  the  state  of  health  prevailing  in  the  metropolis:  the  mortality  and 
other  considerations  show  that  these  men,  labouring  in  warehouses  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  yet  well  provided  for,  occupy,  as  regards  health,  a 

•  Obtained  by  multiplying  the  mean  number  working  by  the  days  of  siekneM 
experienced  by  one  person :  this  sickness  is  a  fraction  higher  than  that  given  by 
Dr.  Mitchell,  as  the  days  opposite  21 — 31,  &c.,  in  his  Uble  were  applied  to  the 
numbers  20 — SO,  &c.,  in  this.  He  has  improperly  compared  the  9th  instead  of  the 
last  column  with  the  sickness  of  the  Highland  Societies,  which  comprehended  ercry 
kind  of  incapacitation  for  labour. 
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middle  point  between  the  worst  classes  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cleaner  and  less  crowded  dbtricts.* 

The  comparative  health  of  children  in  factories  could  be  sadsfae- 
jbrily  determined  only  by  an  enumeration  of  the  living  and  sick  in 
the  manufacturing  and  other  towns.  The  following  tables^  by  Dr. 
Mitchell,  are,  however,  not  uninteresting.  In  reading  them,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fourth  column  does  not  represent,  as 
stated,  the  "  average  duration  of  sickness  per  annum  for  every  per- 
son employed ; "  for  the  operatives  were  generally  examined  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  from  their  statement  of  the  sickness  they  had 
experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  reported  by  their  employers,  this 
sick-time  was  deduced :  a  method  which  would  exclude  the  sicJuiess 
of  all  who  had  died,  or  been  prevented  by  chronic  diseases  from  re- 
suming their  labour.  The  ** number  employed"  applies  solely  to 
the  wages ;  only  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Mitchell,  furnished  the  average  rate  of  sickness.  Tables  of  sickness 
are  given  for  8  places ;  but  the  extent  of  observation  in  the  other 
places  was  so  smsdl  as  to  render  the  results  quite  irregular,  and  of  no 
separate  value.  Through  the  omission  of  the  number  of  observations, 
aud  of  the  other  data,  it  is  impossible  to  combine  the  facts  together, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  general  result,  t 
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*  In  addition  to  the  statements  In  the  report,  we  have  ascertained  from  Mr. 
Lewis  Leeae,  the  intelligent  surgeon  who,  with  his  father  and  another  surgeon, 
attended  the  East  India  Company's  labourers,  that  they  were  selected  chiefly 
between  the  ages  of  85  and  35,  when  they  became  ineligible,  or  only  obtained 
admission  by  special  fiivour.  To  keep  up  a  body  of  1,984  men,  and  compensBte  for 
the  dying,  die  pensioned,  and  the  dischaiged,  94  recruits  were  required  every  year; 
and  from  a  book  kept  by  Mr.  Leese,  who  saw  about  three>-fifths  of  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  he  examined,  during  fifteen  years,  1808—1822,  69  annuaUy,  about  7*5 
per  cent,  of  whom  were  rejected,  chiefly  for  hernia  and  Taricose  vdns.  For  Tarions 
reasons  the  Company  only  took  sound  healthy  men  into  their  serrioe.  The  db- 
eases  in  the  report  were  all  of  a  severe  nature :  when  influenia  and  cholera  pie- 

f  Dr.  Mitchell  is  by  no  means  singular  in  not  publishing  official  obaenrations  in 
their  simple  form  :  we  need  not  urge  the  importance  of  furnishing  the  data,  what- 
ever they  are,  of  calculations  in  statistical  documents.  The  data  are  the  eaaeotial 
part  of  a  statistical  report :  the  rttulU,  without  these,  are  of  no  weight. 
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The  mortality  of  the  English  army  is  higher  than  the  mortality  of 
the  general  population ;  and  the  sickness,  including  every  class  of 
disease,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  recorded  in  the  preceding 
tables,  at  the  ages  20-35,  which  correspond  nearly  with  the  ages  of 
the  troops.  The  mean  proportion  sick  per  cent  in  Ireland  (1797 — 
1828),  observed  on  an  average  force  of  36,921  men,  amounted  to 
5*1  *;  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sickness  in  the  army  is  from 
syphilis,  and  this  is  not  included  in  the  other  observations. 

FaoM  S5  mcttitlily  Musters,  Mr.  Finlaison  deduced  the  following  Rates  of  Sickness 

in  the  Two  Years  1823-4.f 
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The  sick-time  in  Madras,  1808-9,  was  12'4'  per  cent  of  the  life- 
time. Annesley  considered  10  per  cent,  in  that  climate  healthy ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  near  the  mean  proportion  of  European  troops 
constantly  sick  in  the  East  Indies.  In  places  where  the  mortality  is 
high,  the  rate  of  sickness  fluctuates  very  much  from  year  to  year ; 
and,  exclusive  of  losses  in  battle,  the  mortality  and  sickness  are 
tripled  or  quadrupled  in  a  campaign.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  still 
imperfect,  although  indispensable  to  those  who  would  employ  masses 
of  men  with  effect  in  different  circumstances. 

▼ailed,  40  or  50  attended  daily  at  the  surgery  for  coughs  and  bowel  complaints ;  but, 
aa  in  other  slight  cases,  they  continued  at  work,  were  fawmnd  by  the  eommodore, 
and  were  not  entered  on  the  sick  list  Venereal  complaints  were  also  excluded,  as 
well  as  acddenta  from  drinking,  &c.,  when  their  cause  was  discovered.  The  old 
men  gave  up  more  readily  than  men  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50.  Consumption 
and  pulmonary  complaints  were  very  preralent,  so  was  fever,  formerly.  Consumptive 
patients  remained  on  the  sick-list  Some  of  the  inen  were  Irish :  the  majority  came 
from  the  country :  the  aiongthart  men  were  very  liable  to  phthisis. 
•  H.  Marshall.  Edinhurgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
f  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Friendly  Societies,  1825. 
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The  proportion  constantly  sick  in  the  West  Indies,  1817-36y  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table.  * 
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The  army  pensioners.  The  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital — 
besides  officers  on  half-pay  —  amounted,  in  1835-6,  to  80,749.  They 
received  1,377,662/.  in  the  year.  For  the  last  10  years  they  have  been 
equal  in  numbers  to  the  efficient  force  of  the  army ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  their  lives  are  as  long  as  the  lives  of  men  who  have  never  entered 
the  service  I  A  return  should  be  called  for  of  the  ages  of  the  pen- 
sioners, the  ages  at  which  they  were  pensioned,  and  the  deaths  at 
each  age.  The  greatest  ignorance  and  mismanagement  have  hitherto 
prevailed  in  every  department  of  the  pension-list 

MORBILITY;   ATTACKS   OF   SICKNESS. 

The  sickness  to  which  mankind  is  liable  does  not  occur  at  any  one 
time  or  age,  bnt  in  an  interspersed  manner  over  the  lifetime  of  each 
person.  The  constant  quantity  of  sickness  is  kept  up  by  a  succession 
of  diseases  attacking  the  body  at  intervak  and  in  paroxysms,  which, 
however  irregular  Siey  appear,  in  a  limited  sphere  of  observation, 
are  really  definite  in  number,  and  separated  by  stated  spaces.  As  a 
certain  order  is  preserved  in  the  performances  of  the  healthy  func- 
tions, so  their  derangements,  in  similar  circumstances,  also  observe  an 
order  and  regularity  of  succession. 

To  accuse  the  human  frame  of  perpetual  malady  is  as  ridiculous  as 
to  attribute,  with  some  theological  writers,  unintermitting  wickedness 
to  the  human  heart ;  but  if  every  alteration  of  the  multiplied  parts  of 
the  human  body,  every  transient  trouble  of  its  infinite  movements,  every 
indigestion  in  man,  and  every  fit  of  hysteria  in  woman,  were  reckoned, 
few  days  of  human  life  would  remain  entirely  clear ;  and,  if  the  same 
scrutiny  were  extended  to  the  state  of  the  brain,  the  world  may  very 
civilly  be  sent  to  Anticyra  —  naviget  AnHcyram.  In  determining  the 
quantity  of  sickness,  and  the  attacks  of  disease,  the  slighter  affections 
are  therefore  passed  over ;  as,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the 
representation  and  expressioui  it  is  probable  they  bear  a  tolerably 
constant  relation,  in  the  same  class  of  society,  to  the  severer  cases 
recognised,  and  directly  diminishing  production  by  arresting  labour. 

Some  cases  of  sickness  then  are  so  slight  as  to  obtain  no  attention; 
for  others,  men  consent  to  take  physic;  a  third  class  inci4)adtates 
them  for  labour.  In  friendly  societies  medicine  is  taken  in  many 
cases  which  never  fall  upon  <<  the  box,"  as  the  patients  continne  their 
employment  In  the  Liverpool  Friendlv  Society  this  ts  clearly 
exemplified,  where  there  were  (1829-37)  members  equivalent  to 
23,364  living  one  year;  and  to  20,251  entitled  to  relief  one  year. 

*  The  strength  of  the  troops  has  been  already  given,  under  the  bead  Mortality. 
As  the  strength  is  under-stated,  the  proportion  of  sick-time  and  the  attacks  of  sick- 
ness should  be  increased  about  10  per  ocnt. 
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The  mortality  of  cases  that  fell  upon  the  box  was  S*7  per  cent ;  of 
the  cases  attended  by  the  surgeons  2*4  per  cent ;  for  only  40  ap- 
plications for  sick- pay  were  made  annually  by  32  out  of  100  mem- 
bers, whUe  75  cases  to  every  100  members  were  attended  by  the 
surgeons ;  28  at  home,  47  at  the  surgeries.  In  the  eight  years,  3,254 
members  entered  the  society ;  906  were  expelled  or  withdrew ;  408 
died;  76*6  were  constantly  receiving  sick  pay;  118  were  on  an 
average  upon  the  surgeons'  sick-list ;  6f555  persons  applied  9,498 
times  for  relief  from  the  funds;  and  the  surgeons  recorded  17)000 
cases.  Certain  individuals  scarcely  sustained  an  attack ;  others  had 
two,  three,  or  four  attacks  in  the  year.  Some  chronic  cases  were 
counted  as  distinct  attacks  every  time  they  applied;  and  nearly 
all  the  returns  of  cases  are  somewhat  exaggerated  in  this  way. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  1*75  per  cent;  the  proportion 
constantly  on  the  box  was  3'€&  per  cent  As^  the  society  is  of  recent 
origin^  only  0*08  per  cent  were  on  the  Superannuation  Fund ;  4*04 
were  constantly  under  the  surgeons'  care;  Each  time  of  application 
the  applicant  remained  upon  an  average  24  days  on  the  box ;  and 
as  several  applicants  fell  upon  the  Sick  Fund  more  than  once  in  the 
year,  there  were  35  days  of  sick-pay  to  each  distinct  applicant  * 
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•  From  ft  valDftble  return,  and  copies  of  the  reports,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  senior  surgeon,  J.  Oarthside^  Esq.  To  obtain  the  precise  niimbers  in  the  text, 
from  the  reports,  some  approximations  had  to  be  made.  We  refer  partieuUrly  to  the 
numbers  upon  the  surgeons'  books^  and  the  time  members  were  not  entitled  to  pay. 

t  TaOorUi  Inqmiy  Report,  by  Dr.  B.  Hawkins,  Supplement,  p.  L  p.  276. 

t  Keeker's  MedicalJoumal,  1 8S6.  _   _     ,     ^  «r  «  «,    . .. 

§  Returns  made  by  E.  Jeasep,  W.  Pennell,  J.  Ward,  D.  Rowland,  W.  P.  Smith, 
R.  Laws,  and  R.  Tobin,  Esquires,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  Admiralty,     ^app. 

I   Dr.  MiUhdr$  Rgport.     Data  not  giyeii.     Deduced  from  the  LamMlart  amd 

Gku§aw  Factory  TbUcf ,  .,..,, 

5  KictonW  Intgmry,  Sypp.  Rtpori,  p.  i.  p.  80-88.     Appendix  to  eiridencc  taken 

by  Mr.  Stuart,  a  return  very  judiciously  drawn  up  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Smith. 
•*  Dr.  Bigaby  on  Di$pen9aru$.     The  Burton-upon^Trent  Self-supporting  D»- 

pensary  included  men,  women,  and  children. 
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OlMrvadmu  in  60  Gaob  of 
Efe«iaiMl  and  Wales  during 
~  5YcM».  1830-4. 
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Wfaidwafd  »ai  LaavanA  Command  (iwnffala  force  1817-86)  : 
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Black  tnon         .                 . 
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Jamaica  Command  (i^gnRMe  ftaree  18I7-36) : 
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The  attacks  of  disease  vary  in  frequency  to  a  great  extent  in  un- 
healthy and  salubrious  situations:  but  the  experience  of  the  East 
India  Company's  labourers,  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  Bennet- 
street  School,  which  has  the  best  regulated  sick  society  in  Man* 
Chester,  and  of  the  artisans  of  the  Trades  Club  in  Wurzburgh, 
all  receiving  pay  during  sickness,  and  only  falling  on  the  funds  in 
cases  of  some  duration  and  severity,  tends  to  show  that  100  of  the 
efficient  male  population  of  this  country  are  not  liable  to  more  than 
25  severe  attacks  of  disease  in  the  year.  To  each  man  there  is  a 
protracted  disease,  disabling  him  from  work  every  four  years :  this 
forms  one  great  section  of  the  sickness  of  the  country ;  but  it  does 
not  include  syphilis,  accidents  from  fighting  and  drunkenness,  or  the 
many  ailments  which  make  men  apply  for  medical  advice,  while  they 
carry  on  their  occupation,  comprising,  perhaps,  as  many  more  cases 
of  a  slighter  character,  which  raise  to  50  per  cent  the  proportion  of 
the  population  attacked  annually.  In  the  Portsmouth  dock-yard  there 
were  38  attacks  of  sickness  to  100 men:  16  per  cent,  met  with  acci- 
dents in  the  year.  Besides  accidents,  the  attacks  of  sickness  in  Sheer- 
ness  amounted  to  43*7  per  cent.  The  reported  attacks  of  sickness 
in  Sheerness  are  exclusive  of  accidents ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the 
same  exclusion  was  made  in  the  other  returns,  the  spontaneous  cases 
amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  Chatham  and  Pembroke.  By 
excluding  the  slighter  cases,  the  attacks  of  sickness  may  be  reduced 
near  the  level  of  the  preceding  series :  in  the  healthiest  dock-yard, 

*  Anndks  eTMypiine,  p.  462.  April,  18S6.  There  were  in  this  Maiaon  Centnle 
S4  prisoners  between  IS  and  16  years  of  age.  The  rest  were,  propablj,  much  older 
than  the  English  prisoners ;  which,  with  the  longer  term  of  detention,  will  partly 
account  for  the  high  rate  of  mortality.  The  days  of  sickness  amounted  to  24»S1S ; 
or  22*3  days  each  case.  During  this  year  cholera  prevailed  in  Nimes.  In  the  60 
English  prisons  the  mean  number  of  annual  deaths  in  the  four  years  1830,  1831 
1633,  1834,  was  101  ;   in  1832,  the  year  cholera  prevailed,  162  died 
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Plymouth,  for  example,  out  of  2,147  cases,  635  did  not  exceed  three 
days  in  duration ;  and,  by  subtracting  these,  the  proportion  attacked 
in  100  will  be  reduced  from  34*7  to  24'4.  Accidents,  although  ex- 
cepted here,  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  because  they  occur  as  common 
inevitable  causes  of  disease  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  raise 
the  sickness  to  a  considerable,  although  varying,  extent :  in  Ports- 
mouth,, the  increase  of  cases  from  this  cause  was  42  per  cent  Ex- 
cept Plymouth,  the  dock-yards  appear  to  fall  somewhat  below  the 
national  standard  of  health ;  more  than  50  in  100  of  the  men  are 
attacked  by  sickness  of  one  sort  or  other  annually.  In  Sheemess, 
out  of  1,422  diseases,  263  were  agues,  142  rheumatisms,  68  colics 
and  cholera. 

The  return  from  the  Deanston  cotton- works,  in  Scotland,  after 
deducting  cases  of  less  than  three  days'  duration,  makes  the  annual 
attacks  of  sickness  among  males  20,  among  females  44*8  per  cent. 
This  difference  between  males  and  females  deserves  attention  ;  it  is 
produced  by  rheumatisms,  diarrhoeas,  and  even  wounds,  but  more 
particularly  by  catarrh  and  headach.  The  female  cases  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  total  attacks ;  as  the  wages  of  women  are  lower, 
and  they  give  over  working  abroad  on  slighter  occasion  than  males. 
Almost  an  equal  difference  is  visible  in  the  Lancashire  cotton-works ; 
in  Glasgow  the  difference  is  trifling.  Females  apply  for  medical 
advice  more  frequently  than  males ;  but  as  their  mortality  between 
15  and  40  is  but  a  little  higher,  the  same  must  hold  respecting 
severe  illnesses.  The  cases  observed  in  factories,  only  reported 
on  the  recollection  of  the  workmen,  would  very  likely  include 
nearly  all  the  serious  diseases,  and  a  varying  proportion  of  the 
slighter  distempers  which  detained  them  from  work.  Soon  after  40 
years  of  age  individuals  of  the  labouring  classes  begin  to  suffer  from 
stomach  complaints,  the  consequences  of  poor  diet,  poor  clothing, 
exposure  to  weather,  and  anxiety ;  and  from  these  complaints,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  they  seldom  afterward  become  wholly  free. 
The  attacks  of  sickness  among  paupers,  —  the  feeble,  crippled, 
maimed,  idiotic,  crazy,  miserable,  dirty,  dissolute,  vicious,  unfortu- 
nate, —  rejected  as  refuse  from  all  the  foregoing  classes,  are  more 
numerous  than  the  attacks  to  which  select  labourers  are  liable ;  and 
medical  men,  in  undertaking  to  attend  paupers,  should  bear  this  in 
recollection.  For  the  facts  relating  to  English  prisoners  we  are 
indebted  to  a  highly  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  which, 
by  collating  the  dietaries  of  60  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  he 
has  rendered  it  *  probable  that  the  present  differences  in  the  prison 
diet  produce  little  appreciable  effect  upon  the  sickness.  An  accurate 
return  of  the  average  population  of  the  prisons,  the  ages  of  the  prisoners 
the  diseases  and  the  deaths,  the  amount  of  labour  performed,  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  ventilation  of  the  cells,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
settle  this  question.  The  average  population  in  this  table  was  assumed 
to  be  furnished  by  the  numbers  remaining  at  five  times  in  each  of  the 
60  prisons. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any  data  from  which  the  absolute  mor- 
biHty  of  the  British  population  can  be  deduced,  any  more  than  the 
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mean  duratioo  of  each  case,  and  the  mortality  of  the  sick,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  comiected.  Several  iDteresting  observations  on  distioot 
classes,  and  on  the  morbility,  and  duration  of  sickness  at  different  ages, 
however,  exist  At  the  age  of  20«-^  the  duration  of  each  attack 
among  the  East  India  Company's  laboarers  was  22*2  days,  and,  wilk 
the  pension-time,  S6  days :  7*8  in  100  cases  died,  or  7*4  exclusive  of 
pensioners.  Tlie  duration  of  these  oases  approaches  very  near  the 
term  of  treatment  in  14  Paris  hospitals,  where  patients  are  admitted 
indiscriminately,  and  continue  till  they  recover  or  die ;  in  1819 — 1825, 
the  mean  number,  3,947  patients,  remained  35  days.  In  the  hospitals 
of  this  country,  where  adults  and  more  chronic  cases  are  rec^ved,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  often  sent  out  before  death  occurs,  the  patients 
continue  longer  under  treatment:  in  the  county  hospitals  (31)  of 
Ireland,  the  patients  remain  38*3  days;  of  Enghind,  39*4  days;  of  the 
metropolis,  42  days.* 

Where  slighter  and  ephemeral  cases  are  counted,  and  organic  diseases 
are  excluded,  the  duration  of  cases  among  adults  does  not,  according 
to  the  returns  from  the  dock->yards,  exceed  12  days.  In  Corfu, 
1816 — 1821,  the  mean  duration  of  all  the  diseases  (14,098)  was  16*1 
days. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  medical  men  to  know  the  avera^  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  all  the  cases  that  come  under  their  care,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  remedial  influence  of  medical  appliances.  The  ho^itals 
furnish  some,  although  inadequate,  information  on  this  head.  The 
sanability  of  the  sick  decreases  in  the  large  cities. 
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These  observations  are  in  conformity  with  what  is  seen  in  other 
hospitals  :  the  deaths  among  the  patients  in  the  London  hospitals  agree 
very  nearly,  when  the  time  is  the  same  (36  days),  with  the  deaths 
among  the  London  labourers  (7*5  :  7*8),  and  the  ratio  of  their  ages  is 
not  very  different  The  deaths  in  100  attacks  were,  among  the  Bennet- 
street  Scholars,  4*24;  the  Wurzburgh  artisans,  3*33;  the  British  troops 
in  Corfu,  2*3  ;  in  Fort  St  George,  2*7 ;  in  Bengal,  3*3 ;  the  native 
troops.  Fort  St  George,  2*6;  while  the  deaths  out  of  100  living  in 
these  places  were  respectively  0*95,  0*76,  2*74,  4*8,  5*7,  1*4.  The 
higher  absolute  mortality  produced  by  external  causes  is  due  in  part 
to  the  increased  number  of  attacks,  and  in  part  to  the  greater  fiitality 

•  British  Medical  Almanac  for  1836. 

f  Deatbfi  rat^l  higher  in  1833-4.  In  the  80  years,  1752—1832,  only  4*93  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  died. 

\  Factor ies*  Inquiry,  Supp.,  p.  306.  The  other  fact's  are  from  the  British  Mtdie*^ 
Almaruic, 
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of  the  cases.*     In  like  manner  the  sick-time  is  augmented  principally 
by  the  attacks,  and  but  slightly  by  the  cases  lasting  longer. 

Men  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  appear  equally  liable  to  an 
attack  of  sickness  between  1 1  and  60  years  of  age ;  100  of  the  London 
labourers,  in  each  of  the  decennial  periods,  20-SO,  30-40, 40-50, 50^0, 
had  nearly  23*5  attacks  of  sickness  annually ;  the  highest  number  was 
26'4,  the  lowest  22*4.  A  closer  agreement  could  not,  considering  the 
extent  of  observation,  and  all  accessory  circumstances,  be  expected. 
A  greater  number  of  cases  appear  unaer  30,  and  as  age  advances ; 
because,  as  Mr.  Leese,  when  questioned,  informed  us,  old  and  young 
men  were  placed  on  the  sick-list  for  slighter  ailments  than  men  between 
30  and  50;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fatality  of  the  cases  at  these 
early  and  late  ages  not  being  proportionally  great  The  proportion  of 
attacks  (Table  14.  col.  7.)  was  deduced  from  the  men  on  the  working 
list ;  it  should  have  been  calculated  from  all  the  men  living  f,  including 
pensioners,  and  this  would  have  raised  the  proportion  of  attacks  after 
40 ;  far  the  proposition  is,  that  100  men  aged  30  will  suffer  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  many  attacks  of  disease  as  100  men  aged  50  or  60 ; 
and  the- 100  men  embrace  the  sick,  pensioned,  or  disabled,  which  be- 
come more  numerous  as  age  advances.  Collected  for  another  purpose, 
the  Factories'  Returns  of  sickness,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity 
resulting  necessarily  from  limited  observations  and  defects  which  per- 
vade equally  the  whole  series,  exhibited  between  11-31  but  inconside- 
rable oscillations  in  the  number  of  attacks,  whether  among  males  or 
females.  Out  of  the  eight  series  of  tables  we  select  those  founded  on 
the  greatest  number  of  facts.^ 
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7^  mean  duration  of  each  case  increases  ca  age  advances.  So  if 
we  take  in  the  pension-time  under  60,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  it 
legitimately  appertained  to  the  antecedent  attack,  the  mean  duration  of 
each  case  among  the  East  India  Company's  labourers  -was  in  the  four 
decennial  periods  20-60  respectively  22*5,  33-9,  477,  98*8  days.  In 
all  the  Factory  Returns,  the  duration  of  the  cases  increases  in  like 
manner,  although,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  so  fast. 
The  moriaUty  among  the  persons  aitachedy  augmeniswUh  age  ai  the  same 


*  It  must  always  be  recollected  that  the  army  obsertatioiis  comprise  every  case 
treated  ;  half  of  which  probably  would  not  throw  a  man  on  a  sick  pennon  fund ;  so 
to  compare  them  with  the  Utter,  the  deaths  should  be  divided  by  about  half  the 
coses.  To  obtain  a  rough  approumation,  therefore^  multiply  the  alxyve  army  deaths 
in  100  cases  by  two. 

f  The  difference  below  50  is  trifling ;  the  obserration  was  imperfect,  and  could 
only  have  been  calculated  on  the  living  by  hypotheaisb 

I  Deduced  from  Table  15. 
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rate  as  the  mortaUty  among  the  entire  number  living.  Out  of  100  attackdi 
in  each  of  three  decennial  periods  (Table  II.),  20-50,  the  deaths  were 
respectively  2*9,  S'Sy  10-4>;  the  deaths  out  of  100  labourers,  whether 
sick  or  healthy,  were,  in  the  same  periods,  0*82,  1*48,  2'4fS»  The  nte 
of  increase  was  nearly  the  same. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  mortality  of  cases  of  smallpox  at 
different  ages.* 
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7^  sich'time  increases  with  age  in  a  geometrical  progression  (see 
Tables  VIII.  IX.  &c).  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  attacks  at  each 
age  be  the  same,  the  duration  of  each  attack  will  increase  in  the  same 
ratio ;  and  conversely  if  the  duration  of  the  cases  and  the  sick-time 
augment  at  the  same  rate,  the  number  of  attacks  at  every  age  wiU  be 
equaL  Any  two  of  the  elements  being  given,  the  third  may  always  be 
deduced  from  them.  Again,  if  the  mortality  of  the  attacked  increase 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  mortality  of  the  entire  population,  the  propor- 
tion attacked  at  every  age  will  be  the  same.  Among  the  LoDdon 
labourers  the  mortality  between  30-40,  40-50,  was  1^  2*43  in  100 
living;  the  mortality  among  100  attacked  was  6*5,  10*4.  Now  148 is 
to  2'4<d  very  nearly  as  6*5  is  to  10'4> ;  and  it  results  from  this  that 
the  attacks,  whatever  their  absolute  number  may  be,  whether  22  or 
52,  were  the  same  in  both  periods.  The  deaths  below  apply  equally 
to  the  attacks  and  to  the  living :  they  apply,  however  high  the  absolute 
number  of  attacks  be  raised,  provided  it  be  raised  to  the  same  degree 
in  both  periods ;  but  cease  to  apply  if  the  number  of  attacks  in  each 
period  be  different 
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We  pass  over  several  important  applications  of  these  facts  to 
practical  medicine,  and  to  practical  statistics,  where,  as  in  trigonometry, 
two  of  the  elements  of  calculation  can  frequently  be  measured  when 
the  third  is  only  attainable  indirectly ;  expressing  a  hope,  however, 
that  they  may  be  made  available  in  the  next  census  to  throw  mach 
light  upon  the  sanatory  state  of  different  classes  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Edmonds  first  showed,  from  tables  published  by  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  that  the  mortality  of  the  fever  patients  in  the  London  Fever 
HospitflJ,  between  15-60  increased,  every  year,  at  a  rate  measured 
by  a  constant  (1*03)  discovered  by  him,  and  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  tables  of  mortality ;  he  also  first  announced,  that  if  the 
mortality  of  all  the  patients  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  the  number 
attacked  at  each  age  between  15  and  60  must  be  the  same;  and  more* 

*  We  took  out  theie  esses  from  the  books  of  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital 
for  the  years  1780—99.  and  1828 — 36.  —  Brit  Med,  Abm„  1838,  p«  202. 
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over,  that  u  the  amount  of  sick-time  increases  as  the  mortality,  the 
duration  of  each  case  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio.* 

The  rate  of  mortality  varies  in  the  progress  of  cases  to  their  termi- 
nation. It  has  been  found  that  the  rate  varies  according  to  a  mathe- 
matical law ;  describing  a  regular  curve,  which  can  be  calculated :  the 
results  observed,  and  calculated,  agreeing  with  great  exactness.  The 
law  has  been  investigated  in  cholera,  and  in  small-pox. 

Cholxba.     Daily  Rates  of  Mortality  per  Cent 
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The  parallel  has  been  carried,  and  holds,  down  to  the  twenty-fifth  day. 
The  mortality  decreases  12  per  cent,  daily. 

Small-pox.     Daily  Rates  of  Mortality  per  Cent 
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The  rates  which  r^nilate  the  progress  of  the  mortality  were  deduced 
from  5,268  cases  of  small-pox ;  9,372  cases  of  cholenut 

External  circumstances  have  the  greatest  influence  in  augmenting 
the  attacks  of  diseases ;  age  and  the  internal  state  of  the  body  deter- 
mine their  mortality  and  duration.  When  the  people  of  thb  country 
are  placed  amidst  destructive  agencies,  these,  like  balls  in  battle,  carry 
them  off,  by  attacking  a  greater  number;  they  also  add  to  the  fatality 
of  the  attack ;  but  after,  a  man  b  seized,  age  and.  vital  tenacity,  exclu- 
sively of  medicine,  are  the  great  modifiers  on  which  his  life  and 
sufferings  depend.  In  epidemics  the  attacks  generally  become  much 
more  fatal  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  more  numerous. 


DISEASBS. 


"  3liile  mcUi  species,  mille  saluHs  erunt, 


f» 


The  diseases  which  constitute  the  sickness,  disable,  and  carry  off 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  midst  of  their  life,  form  the  next 
section  of  this  investigation.  Man's  body  is  compounded  of  many 
parts,  performing  many  offices,  so  diversified  in  nature  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  extensive  train  of  phenomena  in  the  universe  which  does  not 
find  its  counterpart  in  his  organisation  ;  crowned  with  other  and  higher 

*  Laneetj  toL  i.  18S5-6,  p.  855.  The  rate  of  sick-timc  rises  among  the  London 
labourers  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  above  consunt  (1  -343  in  10  years) ;  so,  con- 
■oqnently,  does  the  duration  of  the  cases  up  to  50 ;  when  another  constant  takes  its 
plftee^  and  the  sickness  is  doubled  (8*15  deoennial  constant  finom  the  age  of  50)  erery 
ten  years.  The  mortality  at  the  eases,  and  of  the  living,  increases  in  a  more  rapid 
progression  even  than  in  the  general  population  of  London ;  this  is  due  probably  to 
the  selection  at  20—35. 

f  Paper  by  William  Farr,  read  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  BriUsh  Anociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  — Lancet  Report,  Med.  AnnMol,  1838,  1839. 
VOL.  II.  O  O 
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faculties  of  sense  and  intellect,  far  removed  from  any  thing  observed  in 
inorganic  matter.  Thb  complexity  and  completeness  of  the  hnmaii 
body  almost  justified  the  ancient  opinion  ''that  man  was  nucrooosmiu^ 
—  an  abstract  or  model  of  the  worid."  For,  dust  and  ashes  as  it  is, 
who  can  survey  the  ruins  of  the  human  frame,  the  bare  skeleton  to 
which  it  is  at  last  reduced,  and  in  clothing  it  with  muscle  and  tendon, 
artery  and  vein,  delicate  and  incessant  chemical  action,  forces  adjostod 
for  circulating  fiuids,  and  producing  motion,  sight,  and  all  senses  — 
affection,  passion,  thought,  —  the  history  of  all  it  may  have  done  sod 
suffered,  —  without  feeling  that  a  worid  wrecked  in  space — a  planet 
in  all  its  aberrations  —  offers  a  less  interesting  spectacle  than  the  phe- 
nomena manifested  by  the  human  body  in  its  progress  to  death! 

With  whatever  precision  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  engaged  may  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  national  loss  by  «ck- 
ness,  in  seeking  remedies  a  careful  examination  of  the  derangements 
and  distempers  to  which  the  variable  composition  of  man's  body  has 
made  it  accessible  b  required ;  for  disease  and  death  come  not  in  one 
form  or  garb,  nor  can  they  be  arrested  in  one  way  :  '*  this  subject  of 
man's  body,"  Lord  Bacon  justly  observes,  *'  is  of  aD  other  things  io 
nature  most  susceptible  of  remedy,  but  then  that  remedy  is  most  sus- 
ceptible of  error." 

The  first  and  most  important  statistical  division  of  diseases  is  into 
epidemics,  which  attack  and  often  destrov  in  a  short  time  great  num- 
bers of  people ;  endemics,  such  as  marsh  fevers,  confined  to  particular 
localities;  and  sporadic  affections,  occurring  in  an  isolated  manner, 
under  the  ordinary  atmospherical  influences. 

Epidemics. 

In  a  thinly-peopled  uncultivated  country,  the  indigenous  plagues 
may  be  generally  traced  to  marehes,  to  famines,  or  to  the  congre- 
gation of  great  multitudes  in  the  same  spot  for  superstitious  or  for 
warlike  purposes.  As  civilisation  dawns,  cities  are  constructed ;  but 
they  are  at  first  rude  inventions,  where  the  supplies  of  air,  water,  and 
food  are  irregular,  the  narrow  streets  shut  out  the  sun,  and  the  dirt, 
the  animal  excretions,  and  decayed  oiganic  matter,  are  suffered  to 
infect  the  air.  In  a  high  temperature,  the  efiluvial  atmosphere  be- 
comes a  deadly  poison ;  and  it  is  only  as  science  advances,  and  the 
construction  of  cities  is  improved,  that  epidemics  decline. 

In  England,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  there  were  no  lai^ 
cities :  the  population  was  scattered  over  the  country,  then  densely 
wooded,  marshy,  and  partially  tilled.  Grain  was  cultivated ;  but 
swineherds  and  shepherds  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pas- 
toral, rather  than  the  agricultural  Saxons.  Bread  and  beer  were 
made ;  but  fish,  particularly  eels,  and  flesh,  e^cially  pork  fed  on 
acorns,  were  comparatively  more  abundant  The  meat  was  killed 
and  salted  at  the  beginning  of  winter  to  save  fodder.  Three-fourths 
of  the  population,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  were  slaves.  In  such 
a  state  of  society,  an  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  incessant 
intestine  wars,  neither  capital  nor  the  stock  of  provisions  could  ac- 
cumulate.    Famine^  in  the  words  of  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  scoured 
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the  hills.  Several  severe  dearths  are  recorded  in  the  chronicles; 
and  pestilence  followed  in  their  train.  Murrains  were  frequent. 
Fever  and  dysentery  were  epidemical.  Besides  the  epidemics 
generated  by  bad  crops,  murrains,  famine,  and  war,  the  plagues 
generated  in  the  thronged  cities  of  the  Orient,  devastated  this 
kingdom*  Fordun  cites  a  Greek  historian,  to  the  effect,  that  a 
dire  mortality  prevailed,  a.  d.  669,  all  over  Europe,  and  did  .not 
•pare  the  remotest  islands;  namely,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 
In  664>,  a  sudden  pestilence  (Man-cyalm),  after  depopulating  the 
aouthem  coasts  of  Britain,  infested  the  province  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and,  raging  for  a  long  time  in  every  direction,  destroyed  g^reat  multi- 
tudes.t  This  was  probably  the  buboe  plague,  which  became  epidemic 
in  Constantinople,  a.  d.  531 ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century 
destroyed,  according  to  Procopius,  half  the  population  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  It  reached  Italy  in  the  year  SSSy  and  spread  through  the 
circumjacent  countries.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  age,  we  have  met 
with  notices  of  fatal  famines  and  pestilences,  a.  d.  664.  669.  678.  759. 
822.  897.  961.  975,  976.  987. 1004,  1005. 1042. 1047.  The  catalogue 
is  no  doubt  imperfect ;  for  plagues,  like  heroes,  have  bad  historians 
among  barbarians.  Hecker  maintains  that  the  small-pox  reached 
France  in  the  year  580,  and  cites  some  remarkable  passages  in  proof 
of  this,  from  Gregory  of  Tours.  ^  The  disease  was  called  morbus 
dyMentsrieui  cum  pusuHa ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  small-pox 
formed  more  than  one  of  the  epidemics  in  England.  §  It  is  related 
that  Elfrida,  Alfred's  daughter,  had  this  disease. 

1066—1400.  William  the  Conqueror  broke  down  the  remains  of 
allodial  freedom,  and  rigorously  enforced  the  feudal  system,  as  it  was 
much  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  military  subjugation.  "  Castles," 
flays  the  Saxon  chronicler,  <*  he  let  men  build,  and  miserably  swink 
the  poor."  Three  years  after  the  Conquest,  universal  famine  pre- 
vailed, and  the  wretched  inhabitants  ate  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  human 
flesh ;  some,  to  sustain  a  miserable  life,  sold  themselves  as  slaves,, 
while  others  fell  down  dead  on  the  way  to  exile.|  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon laments,  in  his  day,  that  ^  there  was  scarce  any  chief  of  the 
progeny  of  Engles  in  Engleland ;  bnt  that  all  were  r^uced  to  slavery 
and  sorrow."  Concessions  were  slowly  wrung  from  the  Crown  by 
artisans  and  traders,  who  obtained  protection  in  towns ;  and  so  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  made  their  voice  heard  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. Simon  of  Montford  summoned  the  ComamoBs.  Edward  I.  con- 
ceded that  no  tax  should  be  hud  without  Parliament.  The  cotiers 
endured  greater  hardships  than  the  town-people,  and  without  any 
remedy,  for  they  had  no  magistrates  of  their  own  caste.  But 
many  labourers  were  emancipated ;  and  destructive  epidemics,  parti- 
cularly the  pestilence  of  1348-9,  diminishing  the  labouring  population, 
raised  the  price  of  wages.    A  reiq)er  could  not  be  had  for  less  than 

*  Fordaa,  Soriptoics,  xt.  toL  vL  p.  646. 
f  Bed.  Hitt.  Eoclet.  Ang.,  and  Suob  Chronicle,  an.  664. 
X  Gatehicbte  der.Medisin.  S  B.  p.  145. 

5  There  is  a  charm  against  the  amall-pox  (WiB  Poceas)  in  tfas  Cotton  MS& 
Caligula  A.  15.  ti.  fol.  1S5. 
Jl  Simeon,  Dunelm.  Hist,  p- 199-  script.  Savill. 
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Sd.f  a  mower  for  less  than  12dL  a  day,  with  food.  Edward  IIL 
enacted  that  the  labourers  should  demand  no  more  than  the  uraal 
wages;  but  the  latter,  haughty  and  obstinate,  regarded  not  the  King*s 
command  !  Many  were  cast  into  prison;  many  ran  into  the  woods: 
others,  after  having  been  sworn,  in  prison,  not  to  take  more  than  their 
usual  wages,  were  liberated.  Artisans  in  towns  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  aristocracy  ascribed  the  rebellion  of  1S81,  under 
Richard  II.,  to  the  <<  ease  and  richer  of  the  common  people;*'  but, 
as  the  latter  were  probably  equally  good  judges  of  their  own  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  well  to  weigh  their  own  description,  preserved  by 
Sir  John  Froissart.  Assembled  in  thousands  around  their  youthful 
king,  they  said : — "  Whereby  can  they  (the  Norman  nobIes)y.8ay  or 
shewe  that  they  be  better  lords  than  we,  vestured  with  poor  cloth 
(draps).  They  have  their  wines,  spices,  and  good  bread ;  we  have 
rye,  and  the  drawings  out  of  the  chaff, — and  drink  water.  Thej  dwell 
in  fair  housi^s ;  and  we  have  the  pain  and  travail,  rain  and  wind,  in  the 
fields.  And  by  that  that  cometh  of  our  labour,  they  keep  and  main* 
tain  their  estates.  We  be  called  their  bondmen,  and  without  we  do 
readily  them  service,  we  be  beaten.  The  King  asked,  what  will  ye  ?  We 
will  that  ye  make  us  free  for  ever;  ourself,  our  heirs,  and  our  landes : 
and  that  we  be  called  no  more  bond,  nor  so  reputed."—  <*Sir8»"  said 
the  King,  '<  I  am  well  disposed  thereto."* 

In  this  state,  when  the  people  were  depressed,  and  the  resources  of 
the  country  were  dried  up,  or  wasted  in  war,  epidemics  were  frequent 
and  fatal.  The  chroniclers  record  famines,  murrains,  and  epidemics, 
A.  D.  1069,  1070,  1073,  1086,  1087,  1093,  1096,  1103,  1111,  1112, 
1124,  1125,  1126,  1162,  1175,  1176,  1183,  1189,  1196,  1203,  1221, 
1224^  1252,  1257,  1258,  1259,  1271,  1289,  1294,  1295,  1315,  1316, 
1318,  1341,  1348,  1349,  1355,  1361,  1362,  1369,  1379,  1390,  1391, 
1392.  A  few  examples  will  prove  the  severity  of  these  visitations. 
In  1093  the  quick  could  scarcely  bury  the  dead.f  1124.  A  dearth 
.prevailed;  lifeless  bodies  lay  evemrhere  unburied  in  the  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  cross  roads.  %  1 196.  The  common  people  (vulgus  pan- 
perum)  perished  in  every  quarter  for  lack  of  food ;  and  the  fiercest 
pestilence  followed,  in  the  form  of  an  oetite  feverj  which  destroyed 
such  numbers,  that  scarcely  any  were  left  to  minister  to  the  sick.  The 
customary  funeral  services  ceased.  In  many  places  large  ditches  were 
made,  into  which  the  dead  were  thrown.  §  1257.  The  inundations  of 
autumn  destroyed  the  crops.  This  pestilential  year  gave  birth  to  filial 
fevers.  In  the  summer,  and  principally  the  dog  days,  two  thousand 
dead  bodies  were  carried  to  the  cemetery  of  St  Edmond's.  1258.  In- 
numerable multitudes  of  poor  people  died  of  hunger.  About  the 
feast  of  the  Trinity,  the  pestilence  grew  intolerable ;  15,000  perished 
in  London  alone ;  in  England,  and  elsewhere^  thousands  died.     The 

•  Bernen*  Trans.  1585.  p.  SOS. ;  collated  with  the  Fraach.editaoo  of  Smrwaga, 
Bemen  omits  rye^  setplR. 

t  Stofr*s  Annals,  p.  13S. 

I  Simeon  Dunelin,  Hist.  p.  S51. 

§  Chron.  of  W.  Hemingford,  vol.  il.  p.  54^7  Ker.  Ang.  Scrip,  ab.  H. 
SavUIo. 
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^umtna  of  wheat  rose  at  last  to  15^.,  and  higher :  the  rich  only  es- 
caped  death  by  purchasing  foreign  grain ;  the  middle  classes  sold  their 
possessions,  and  many  of  honourable  degree  were  reduced  to  beg  from 
strangers ;  or  restrained  by  shame  to  pass  the  night  in  unnumbered 
sighs,  hungry,  pallid,  dinnerless.  These  famines  were  attributed 
to  the  scarcity  of  money,  produced  by  the  exactions  of  the  Popp 
and  the  King.*  13  J  5.  Provisions  grew  dear,  and  the  Parliament 
attempted  to  fix  the  price;  but  the  next  year  (1316)  they  grew  still 
dearer.  The  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  30f.  and  40f.  Such  a 
mortality,  particularly  of  the  poor,  followed,  that  the  living  could 
scarcelv  bury  the  dead*  A  dysentery,  generated  by  corrupted  food, 
infested  nearly  all  the  people,  and  reduced  many  to  the  last  extremity. 
Horses,  dogs,  and  young  children  were  eaten.f  The  Bladi  DeaJUi^ 
which  broke  out  at  SouUiampton,  August  1348,  destroyed  half  the 
population:  according  to  another  estimate,  one-tenth  part  of  the 
people  did  not  survive.  In  a  royal  edict,  of  Dec.  1. 1349,  it  is  said, 
mm  modicapars  populi  est  defuncta;  in  another,  of  1350,  a  stronger 
phrase  is  used— mo^yui  pars  populi  est  defuncta.^  In  1352,  scarcely 
9L  fourth  part  of  the  Oxford  students  had  survived  the  plague.^  It 
spared  the  great,  to  fall  with  redoubled  fury  upon  workmen  and  ser- 
vants. .  Crowded  cities  were  depopulated.  The  Black  Death  had 
many  symptoms  which  characterise  plague :  the  stupor,  the  sleep- 
lessness, the  loss  of  speech,  the  black  tongue,  the  unquenchable  thirst, 
and  the  glandular  swellings ;  putrid  inflammation  of  ^e  lungs,  with  in- 
tense pain  in  the  chest,  and  bloody  expectoration.  The  attack  proved 
fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  in  half  a  day.  This  epidemic 
began  in  the  East  ||  1355.  A  peculiar  kind  of  madness  was  epidemic ; 
those  affected,  fled  into  the  woods,  and  wandered  about  the  fields.  1379i 
A  plague  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  broke  out.  Villages  and 
<sities  crowded  with  warlike,  wise,  and  rich  men,  were  reduced  to  a 
solitude  and  a  desert    In  thus  extremity,  the  Scots  fell  upon  the  coun- 

ar ;  and  before  making  their  incursions,  prayed :  **  Gode,  and  St 
ango,  St  Komayn,  and  St.  Andrew,  shield  us  this  day  fro  Goddis 
grace,  and  the  foule  death  that  Englishmen  dien  upon."  % 

The  picture  of  these  desolating  plagues  will  appear  exaggerated, 
if  it  be  not  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
more  wretched  than  the  peasantry  of  the  west  of  Ireland  in  the 
present  day  ;  that  the  Crusaders  formed  a  living  chain  for  the  trans- 
mission of  diseases  engendered  in  the  East;  that  the  towns  were 
erected  by  traders,  in  utter  ignorance  of  hygiological  principles ;  and 
that  the  poor  were  unprovided  with  medical  attendance. 

1400 — 1700i  As  the  labouring  population,  gradually  recovering  the 
losses  sustained  in  sickness  and  the  recurring  epidemics,  became  nu- 
merous, the  relative  value  of  labour  somewhat  diminished ;  the  servile 


*  Mat  Paris,  Hiit-Ang.  p.  958— 9R7. 

f  Walslngham;  an.  1S16.  Ang.  a  vet.  Scripta  ex  Bib.  O.  Camden. 

X  Ryroer.  Foedera,  an.  1S48,  1S49,  and  1350. 

S  A.  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.,  an.  1349-52. 

n  See  Hecker^s  Hist,  of  Black  Death.     Hist  of  Edward  III.;  by  J;  Barnes. 

%   Walsingbam,  Ang.  Scrip,  p.  Si28. 
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toil  of  the  bondmen  was  worth  little  more  than  thdr  subsiateiioe»  and 
their  long  cries  for  enfranchisement  were  heard  between  the  fourteenth 
and  the  seventeenth  centuries.  In  an  unpeopled  country,  where  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  are  springing  up,  labour  is  dear ;  the  strong  make  the 
weak  slaves,  and  obtain  their  labour  for  their  maintenance;  but  when 
slaves  impatiently  demand  enfranchisement,  and  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
or  the  capitalist,  can  obtain  better  labour  for  less  money  in  wages, 
than  he  must  expend  in  keeping  up  a  stock  of  serfs,  why  should  he 
desire  to  keep  the  labourer  in  thraldom?  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
would  not  now  undertake  to  maintain  the  population  upon  his  estates, 
in  exchange  for  their  servile  offices ;  a  proprietor  in  Canada,  or  in 
New  South  Wales,  would  hesitate  ere  he  rejected  a  similar  oflPer^  If 
the  wages  of  certain  labourers  were  Yelatively  higher  in  the  fourteenth 
than  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  we  to  conclude,  with  Cobbett  and 
otliers^  that  the  mass  of  the  population  were  in  better  drcumstanees  ? 
Unquestionably  not:  there  were  free  labourers;  their  wages  were 
high,  and  for  that  reason  precisely  the  mass  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation remained  serfs.  They  were  bondmen ;  they  received  no  direct 
wages ;  they  were  dressed  in  canvas,  and  lived  upon  any  food  which 
the  landholders  believed  would  keep  them  alive.  Tortescue,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  indeed,  talks  of  the  English  people  drinking 
no  water,  except  on  a  religious  score,  of  their  f^ing  upon  abundance 
of  flesh  and  fish,  and  of  their  being  clothed  in  good  wooUens,  The 
Chancellor,  in  exile^  had  in  his  eye  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  as 
fashionable  physicians,  ascribing  all  the  diseases  of  mankind  to  luxury^ 
understand  onlv  that  part  of  mankind  from  whom  they  receive  high 
fees ;  or  as  in  the  historians,  we  read  of  the  liberties  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  people,  when  under  the  republics, — the  labouring  daases, 
now  emphatically  called  the  people,  were  all  slaves.  It  cannot  be 
concealed,  says  Walsingham,  in  a  grievous  famine,  that  while  the  poor 
perished  of  hunger,  the  rich  habitually  indulged  luxurious  tables. 

Caius,  in  his  book  upon  the  sweating  sickness,  bids  his  patient 
**  not  to  go  out  fasting ;  yet  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  that  in 
the  mominffe,  we  shall  streighte,  as  our  clothes  be  on,  stuffe  our 
bellies  as  fuu  as  Englishmen,  as  the  Frenchman  saith,  to  our  shame." 
Caius  erroneously  maintained,  that  the  epidemic  did  not  reach  Scot- 
land or  Germany,  and  that  abroad  it  only  seized  Englishmen :  **  Cause 
whereof  none  other  there  is  naturell  than  the  evil  diet  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  destroy  more  meates,  and  drenches^  without  all  order, 
convenient  time,  reason,  or  necessitie,  than  either  Scotland  or  ail 
other  countries  under  the  sunne*"  In  another  passage  the  writer 
says,  ^  They  which  had  this  sweat  sore  with  penll  or  death,  were 
eiUier  men  of  wealthy  ecucy  and  weijhrey  or  of  the  poorer  sort,  such  as 
were  idle  persons,  good  ale-drinkers,  and  taveme-hunters.  7%tf 
lahmtrous  and  thinrdietedpeopley  either  had  it  not,  because  they  eat  bat 
little  to  make  the  matter ;  or  with  no  great  grefe  and  danger^  because 
they  laboured  out  much  thereof." 

Potatoes,  various  edible  vegetables,  and  fruits,  were  introduced  in 
this  age,  as  parts  of  the  daily  food ;  ale  was  brewed  with  hops ;  tea, 
and  coffee,  and  spices  began  to  be  used ;  tobacco^  notwithstanding 
the  royal  counter-blast,  was  smoked,  and  alcoholic  drinks  were  dis- 
tilled and  drank. 
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If  any  proof  were  wanted  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  food,  and 
the  unheidtky  dwellings  of  the  English  people,  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth centurv,  it  would  be  found  in  the  famines  and  plagues  which 
still  prevailed  with  little  mitigation.  These  vultures,  which  followed 
the  steps  of  our  forefathers,  were  observed  in  the  years  1407,  1440, 
1477,  1485,  U93,  1500,  1506,  1510,  1517,  1528,  1545,  1551,  1557, 
1558,  1563,  1569,  1585,  1592,  1593,  1603,  1625,  1636,  1665.  In 
1407  it  was  computed  that  30,000  persons  died  within  a  short  time  in 
London ;  while  the  mortality  was  still  higher  in  the  country  towns* — 
1477.  The  pestilence,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was 
so  fierce,  that  fifteen  years'  war  past  consumed  not  the  third  part  of 
the  people  that  only  four  months  miserably  and  pitifully  dispatched, 
and  brought  to  their  graves.t  Shortly  after  the  7th  of  August, 
1485,  when  Henry  VII.  arrived  at  Milford  in  Wales,  out  of  France, 
a  disease  appeared  among  the  people,  lasting  the  rest  of  that  month, 
and  all  September,  which,  for  sudden  sharpness,  and  unwonted 
cruelty,  surpassed  the  pestilence.  It  killed  some  in  opening  their 
windows,  some  in  playing  with  children  in  their  street-doors ;  some  in 
one  hour,  many  in  two,  it  destroyed ;  and  at  longest,  to  them  that 
merrily  dined  it  gave  a  sorrowful  supper.  If  the  half  in  every  town 
escaped,  it  was  thought  a  great  favour.  %  This  was  the  sweating 
sickness,  which  recurred  in  1506, 1517, 1528,  and  1551.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1493  the  venereal  disease  appeared  almost  simultaneously  all 
over  Europe ;  a  proclamation  relating  to  it  appeared  in  1494.  It  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  and  raged  like  an  epidemic  in  the  16th  century. 
Clowes,  a  surgeon  to  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  states  that  of  the  pa- 
tients admitted  there,  10  in  20  had  syphilis.  <<It  is  wonderful,"  he  writes, 
**  to  consider  the  huge  multitudes  of  such  as  be  infected  with  it,  and 
that  daily  increase,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  stain  of  the  whole  nation."  §  It  played  great  havoc  among  the 
courtiers :  one  of  the  charges  against  Wolsey  was,  that  he  had  given 

the  King  the by  his  pestilential  breath  !  (Holinshed.)  The  three 

monarc£i,  Charles  V.,  Francis  L^  and  Henry  VIIl.,  it  b  said,  laboured 
under  the  afiection  at  the  same  time. 

Until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
enumerate  the  deaths  from  plague,  and  from  other  dbeases.  The 
great  men  at  the  head  of  her  government  immediately  perceived  the 
importance  of  accurate  information  on  this  head  ;  and  the  deaths  in 
the  plague  year,  1563,  were  no  longer  left  to  conjecture,  but  counted, 
in  the  metropolis.  They  are  thus  given  by  the  chronicler  Holinshed  :  — 


Diio  m  Ixmsoir. 

V 

Of  the 
plague. 

or  other 
dlsesMt. 

Total 
deaths. 

In  the  city  and  liberties  (106  parishes) 

In  the'  1 1  oot-parishet        .... 

Total 

17,404 
S,7S8 

2,968 
SS6 

20,372 
3  888 

20^136 

3^24 

23,660 

*  Walsingham,  p.  376. 

t  Holinshed  Chronicles,  ed.  6.  roL  iiL  p.  346. 


(  A  Boke  or  Counsell  against  the  di'seate  commonly  called  the  Sweatee  by  John 
CaiuiH  Doctor  in  Fhisicke,  1552. 
$  Clowes,  On  Morbus  Gallicus,  2  ed.  1585. 
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The  clergy  had  been  commanded  by  Cromwell  to  register  the  bnriali^ 
baptismsy  and  marriages;  and  in  1594  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  justices,  enjoining  them,  wherever  the  plagoe 
was,  to  see  that  the  minister  of  the  church,  and  three  or  four  sob- 
stantial  householders,  appointed  persons  to  view  the  bodies  of  all  that 
died,  before  they  were  suffered  to  be  buried,  and  to  certify  the  mini- 
ster or  churchwarden  of  what  probable  cUsetue  each  individual  died.  The 
minister  or  churchwarden  was  to  make  a  weekly  return  of  the  numbers 
that  were  infected  or  died,  also  of  all  who  died  in  their  parishes^  with 
the  probable  diseases  of  which  they  died,  to  the  neighbouring  justices. 
The  returns,  thus  collected,  were  to  be  entered  bv  the  derk  of  the 
peace  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  justices,  assembled 
every  three  weeks,  were  to  forward  the  results  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  CounciL*  This  comprehensive  scheme  of  r^istratton  gave 
rise  to  bills  of  mortality ;  of  which  several  were  commenced  about 
this  period.  The  London  bills,  which  began  in  1593,  and  have  been 
preserved  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  series,  from  the  year  1603  down 
to  the  present  period,  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  tolerably  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  mortality  produced  by  the  buboe  plagues  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  deaths  recorded  in  London  were  as  foUows :  — 


Years    - 

1593. 

1608. 

1625. 

1636. 

1665. 

Died  of  Plague 

Died  of  other  diteaaei    -      - 

26,005 
15,764 

36,269 
5,773 

35,417 

1 8,940 

10,400 
12,959 

68,596 
28,710 

Total  deaths 

41,769 

42,042 

54,265 

23,359 

97,306 

Fresh  parishes  were  gradually  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality ; 
but  amuming  that  the  average  population  in  the  city  and  liberties  of 
London  was  nearly  130,178  f,  the  following  table  exhibite  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  four  plagues. 

Liberties  of  London  within  and  without  the  Walls,  113 

the  Population  130,178. 


Yaart. 

DeftUu. 

reported 

of  Plftgiie. 

Total  Deaths. 

AnnuftlDeatha 
percent. 

1593 
1625 
1636 
1665 

18,771 

26,260 

6,666 

38,775 

31,891 
40,722 
16,905 
56,558 

24 
31 
13 
43 

Total  . 

90,472 

146,076 

28 

It  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  conceive  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  these  dreadful  pestilences.  Now  the  annual 
deaths  in  the  metropolis,  from  Kensington  to  Greenwich,  from  Isling* 

•  Orders  thought  meet  bj  her  Mi^esty  and  her  Privy  Council  to  be  executed 
throughout  the  counties  of  tiiis  realm,  in  such  towns,  village^  and  other  places^  as 
arc  or  may  be  hereafter  infected  with  the  plague^  1594. 

f  Vide  note,  p.  579. 
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ton  to  Camberweil)  do  not  exceed  50,000 ;  and  the  mortldity  was  not 
raised  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  1832,  when  Asiatic  cholera  excited 
80  much  terror.  The  deaths  scarcely  amounted  to  65)000  in  the  year  of 
epidemic  cholera ;  if  the  same  rate  of  mortality  had  prevailed,  as  in  the 
plagues  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  deaths  in  the  metropolitan 
district  would  have  exceeded  ha^a  miUum  ! 

1700—1838.  The  plague  has  never  visited  London  in  an  epidemic 
form  since  1665.  Fever,  dysentery,  influenza,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and 
measles,  became  the  prevailing  epidemics ;  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  one  or  o&er  of  them  frequently  cut  off  8,000 — 
IC^OOO  lives  in  an  outbreak.  They  maintained  a  high  mortality ;  but  no 
epidemic  ever  raised  the  annual  mortality  above  30  per  cent.  Influenza 
and  other  epidemics  have  scarcely  failed  to  recur  at  intervals  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  wfll  continue  to  recur  so  long  as  their 
causes  exist ;  but,  since  1665,  no  epidemic  of  so  much  importance 
has  been  observed  as  the  cholera,  which  broke  out  itt  Sunderland, 
October  23,  1831,  and  reached  London  in  the  warm  moist  February 
of  1832.     The  London  bills  of  mortality  of  that  year  ascribed  3,200 
of  28,605  deaths  to  the  epidemic    The  mortality  in  some  foreign 
cities  was  ten  times  as  great.    The  absence  of  plague  from  Londoa 
has  been  ascribed  by  certain  speculators  to  the  enforcement  of  qua- 
rantine ;  the  cholera  demonstrated  the  absurdity  and  inefficacy  of  the 
entire  machinery  of  quarantine  establishments,  by  crossing  tiie  cor- 
dons in  every  direction  without  any  hesitation.    It  is  time  that  this 
folly  should  be  abandoned.    Governments  might  shut  out  the  four 
winds  of  heaven ;  but  pestilence  will  laugh  at  their  precautions,  while 
they  retun  the  elements  of  pestilence  in  the  bosom  of  their  popular 
tions.  Every  fact,  with  which  science  is  acquainted,  tends  to  prove,  that 
if  we  cannot  exclude  this  subtle  Are  from  our  habitations,  we  can 
to  a  certain  extent  render  them  pestilence  proof.     A  prosperous 
nation,  whether  scattered  over  a  cultivated  soU,  or  concentrated  in 
well-constructed  cities,  has  little  to  dread  from  the  importation  of 
cholera,  plague,  or  yellow  fever.    In  unhealthy  places,  the  exclu- 
sion of  one  form  of  disease  is  of  little  advantage ;  for  other  priests 
minister  at  the  altars  in  its  stead,  and  sacrifice  the  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  chasm  created  by  epidemics  is 
speedily  filled  up ;  and  that  where  the  ordinary  mortality  is  high,  the 
reproductive  power  is  exalted  \x^  the  same  ratio.  This  is,  however, 
a  poor  compensation.  The  epidemic  cholera  destroyed  18,000  per- 
sons ia  Paris ;  excluding  immigration  for  a  moment,  let  it  be  admitted 
that  in  two  years  the  births  were  in  excess  to  the  same  extent :  the 
population  is  actually  the  same  in  numbers ;  but  the  18,000  new 
members  are  helpless  infants,  and  must  be  fed  by  their  parents  or 
the  state  for  many  years;  while  of  the  18,000  destroyed  by  cholera, 
10,953  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60 
years. 

Other  articles  of  thb  work  exhibit  the  present  state  of  the  empire. 
In  them  will  be  found  described  the  economical  and  political  amelio- 
rations which  have  led  to  Uie  mitigation  of  famine,  and  the  decline  of 
pestilence.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  them  step  by  step  from  the 
17th  to  the  19th  century;  and  shall  only  refer  to  one  point  —  the 
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eoincidenoe  between  the  advancement  of  medical  science  and  the  im* 
provement  of  the  public  health.  Medical  science  was  almost  unknown 
down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  In  the  16th  century,  Linacre, 
Caiu8»  and  other  eminent  scholars,  translated  several  woriu  from  the 
Greek ;  in  the  17th  century,  anatomy  was  ardently  prosecuted,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  Harvey,  led  to 
other  discoveries,  which  threw  a  new  light,  not  onlyupon  the  processes 
of  human  life,  but  upon  the  agencies  by  which  they  are  distorbed  or 
arrested.  Bathurst,  Henslow,  Hook,  Mayow,  and  Boyle  explained 
the  nature  of  respiration  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  directed  attention 
to  the  vital  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  breathe.  With 
Priestley,  and  modem  chemistij,  a  fresh  flood  of  light  broke  in  upon 
the  subject.  Sydenham  and  Wiseman  founded  a  practical,  experi- 
mental school  of  physic ;  new  remedial  agents  were  discovered ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  mass  of  the  popolatioB 
began  to  be  attended  by  men  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  tiie 
principles  of  the  art  of  healing.  The  excessive  mortality  in  cities 
was  regbtered ;  the  public  became  aware  of  the  causes  of  disease; 
and  imperfect,  but,  as  the  event  proved,  not  entirely  inefiectual 
measures  were  taken  for  their  gradual  removal. 

In  this  sketch  we  have  met  with  nothing  to  substantiate  the  dreams 
of  those  writers  who  fancy  that  savage  life,  privation,  and  ignorance 
conduce  to  health.  It  is  in  the  future,  not  in  the  past,  that  we 
look  to  see  man  attain  physical  perfection ;  exercise  the  faculties  of 
his  nature  70  years,  live  free  fh>m  the  pangs  of  disease  and  the 
terrors  of  pestilence,  and  descend  at  last  into  the  grave  in  company 
with  the  friends  of  his  youth. 

Sndemics. 

The  medical  topography  of  England  is  yet  imperfect;  but  the 
Provincial  Medical  Association  is  now  diligently  prosecuting  this  im- 
portant part  of  medical  inquiiy,  to  which  their  attention  was  specially 
directed  in  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  OonoUy.  The  last  volumes  of  the 
Transactions  contain  some  good  topographical  articles ;  that  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  on  the  Land's  End,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occauon  to 
refer,  is  dbtinguished  for  the  comprehensiveness,  candour,  and  good 
sense  with  which  it  is  drawn  up.  From  the  volumes  of  the  association 
before  us,  and  other  sources  of  information,  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
present  any  special  endemic  prevails  in  England.  Agues  are  frequent 
in  the  marshy  districts  of  the  low  eastern  coast,  in  Lincoln,  in  Essex, 
in  Kent,  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  mortality  of  the  latter  county,  in 
which  the  agricultural  is  61  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  rises  very 
high ;  the  marshy  Isle  of  Ely  making  it  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
counties  in  England.  The  mortality  does  not  fall  particularly  on 
infancy,  as  M.  Villerm6  inferred  from  Mr.  Rickman's  tables  of 
mortality.  The  mortality  at  several  intervals  of  age,  calculated  from 
the  numbers  living  and  the  deaths  in  the  marshy  and  other  counties, 
may  be  compared  in  the  table,  p.  583. 

Wen,  Derhyshire  neek^  or  bronchooele,  exists  all  over  England  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent     It  is  not  frequent,  except  in  some  of  the  close 
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▼alleys,  surrounded  by  hills :  from  its  having  been  common  in  Derby* 
shire,  the  Derbyshire  neck  designates  the  peculiar  disease  in  this 
country.  Besides  the  thyroid  gland,  this  affection  iuTolTes  the  brain 
and  the  organs  of  the  senses ;  in  the  Valais,  and  both  sides  the  Alps, 
bands  of  idiotic  Cretins  are  seen,  who  almost  form  a  distinct  variety  in 
our  race.  The  disease  has  rarely  been  carried  to  this  extent  in  England; 
and,  in  iodine,  medical  men  have  now  an  almost  unfailing  remedy 
for  the  early  stages  of  bronchocde,  as  well  as  for  scrofula. 

Sporadic  Diseases. 

Sporadic  diseases  are  the  great  class  of  isolated  disorders,  attacking^ 
not  by  sudden  outbreaksi  but  regularly  and  constantly,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  living.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  consumption, 
apoplexy,  cataract,  are  examples.  No  definite  line  separates  them 
from  epidemics  and  endemics.  To  discover  their  relative  frequency^ 
and  the  share  each  particular  malady  has  in  the  sum  of  constant  sick- 
ness, it  is  not  enough  to  resort  to  the  bills  of  mortality ;  for  these -only 
record  fatal  diseases,  taking  no  notice  of  the  slighter  affections,  which 
partially  or  entirely  render  a  man  unequal  to  his  duties :  besides,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  two  kinds  of  disease  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
same  as  the  relative  frequency  of  the  attacks.  The  deaths  induced  by 
consumption,  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  by  measles,  funush 
but  indirectly  an  index  to  the  numbers  attacked  by  these  maladies. 

The  following  observations  shpw  that  the  rate  of  mortality  induced 
by  different  diseases  has  an  extensive  range :  — 
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Again,  in  estimating  the  prevalence  of  disease,  two  things  must  be 
distinctly  considered ;  the  rdative  frequency  of  their  attacks,  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  sick-time  they  produce.  The  first  may  be  de- 
termined at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  attacks  with  the 
numbers  living ;  the  second,  by  enumerating  several  times  the  living 
and  the  actuuly  sick  of  each  disease,  and  thence  deducing  the  mean 
proportion  suffering  constantly.  Time  b  here  taken  into  account: 
and  the  sick-time,  if  the  attacks  of  two  diseases  be  equal,  will  vtfry  as 
their  duration  varies,  and  whatever  the  number  of-  attacks  may  be, 
multiplying  them  by  the  mean  duration  of  each  disease  will  give  the 
sick-time. 

In  Paris  the  mean  duration  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera  was  2  days» 
13  hours,  and  8  minutes ;  18,400  cases  occurred  which  ended  in 
death ;  probably  an  equal  number  recovered  after  being  ill  a  week : 
the  entire  sick^time  induced  by  cholera  was,  therefore,  about  158,118 
days,  which,  divided  by  the  population  (TT^jSSS),  gives  less  than  5 
hours'  sickness  for  each  person.    The  cholera  sickness  amounted 
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through  the  year  to  no  more  than  '00056  constantly  sick.  This  dis- 
tinction is  of  vast  importance ;  for  the  constantly  sick,  contribotiog 
nothing  to  their  own  subsistence,  and  requiring  the  care  of  others, 
bear  with  a  heavy  weight  on  the  community  ;  and  when  the  diseases 
are  chronic,  only  prolonged  pains  and  gloomy  prospecfia  brood  over 
the  sufferers.  For  this  reason,  where  the  conditions  of  existence  are 
unfavourable,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  weak,  stcUvt 
and  doomed  to  untimely  death,  a  sudden  epidemic  cuts  short  their 
agonies,  and  purifies  the  race :  it  is  an  amputation  of  members 
already  gangrened,  and  falling  off  by  inches  ;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  carries  off  a  great  number  of  the  healthy.  If  those  who  had 
cholera  in  Paris  had  been  seized  by  consumption,  they  would  have 
endured  73^600  years  of  sickness  instead  of  158,1 18  days  :  the  living 
in  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  could  not  have  watched  the  sick 
if  their  diseases  had  been  protracted.  In  this  sense  only,  epidemics 
can  be  looked  upon  as  merciful  visitations  of  Providence,  for  mo- 
derating evils  self-inflicted  on  mankind.  The  comparative  prevalence 
of  disease,  of  which  medical  men  speak  in  their  writings,  seems  to 
involve  a  compound  notion,  including  the  attacks  and  their  duration. 
As  there  are  few  statistical  data  for  determining  the  relative  preva- 
lence of  each  form  of  disease,  we  have  only  some  general  remarks  to 
offer. 

Insanity  has  been  said  to  be  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Powell,  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  licensing  macUiouses, 
showed  that  the  number  of  lunatics  confined  in  private  asylums  in 
England  augmented  in  eight  quinquennial  periods  (1775 — 1814)  from 
1,783  to  3,647 ;  and  thence  deduced  the  above  inference.  Willan, 
Bateman,  and  Burrows  held  an  opposite  opinion.  Notwithstanding 
the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  data  necessary  Co 
determine  the  prevalence  of  insanity  are  vet  imperfect 

In  1833  there  were  399  lunatics  connned  under  the  crown ;  the 
net  incomes  of  351  amounted  to  269,1 58iL ;  the  incomes  of  48  had  not 
been  ascertained.  The  average  annual  income  of  each  lunatic  in  the 
care  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  767A  In  1830,  there  were  108  licensed 
houses  for  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales ;  38  in  the  metropolitan, 
70  in  the  country  districts ;  2,343  patients  in  the  former,  2,153  in 
the  latter. 

Pauper  Lunatics  and  Idiots  in  England  and  Wales,  from  a  Retttm 
made  to  the  House  of  Commonsy  1836.  —  Confined  in  asylums  built 
under  provisions  of  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  40. : — Lunatics,  males  1,260; 
females  1,350:  idiots,  males  90;  females  80. —  Confined  in  private 
lunatic  asylums :  lunatics,  males  659 ;  females  744 :  idiots,  males  35 ; 
females  53. — Under  the  care  of  parish  officers : — lunatics,  males  915 ; 
females  1,474:  idiots,  males  3,247;  females  3,760. — Total  lunatics 
6,402 ;  idiots  7,265 ;  lunatics  and  idiots  13,667.  Of  paupers  alone 
there  was  1  person  of  unsound  mind  to  1,024  of  the  population. 

In  436  unions  there  were  5,259  idiots  (2,602  from  birth) ;  and 
3,841  lunatics,  of  whom  2,601  were  deemed  incurable.  Of  100,  58 
were  idiots  (29  from  birth) ;  42  lunatics,  of  whom  29  were  considered 
curable,  13  incurable. 

The  average  proportion  of  cures  in  asylums  is  40  per  cent ;  the 
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mortality  26  out  of  100  cases ;  the  deaths  per  cent  per  annum  9*0. 
The  average  charge  of  the  pauper  lunatics  in  the  county  asylums 
is  7s,  a  week.  The  government  pays  16s.  4aL  a  week  for  75  criminal 
lunatics  at  Bethlem  I  * 

The  insane,  according  to  Sir  A.  Halliday,  are  more  numerous  in 
agricultural  than  in  manufacturing  districts;  they  are  also  more 
numerous  in  Scotland  than  in  England* 
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Do  these  returns  prove  that  the  tendency  to  insanity  is  the  greatest 
in  agricultural  districts  ?     We  do  not  think  they  do.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  greater  proportioi;  of  idiots,  indicated  by  the  returns, 
proves  that  proportionally  more  idiots  are  bom  in  the  country,  in 
Wales,  or  in  Scotland,  than  in  London.    The  number  of  idiots  living 
at  any  one  time  depends  on  the  duration  of  their  life,  as  well  as  on 
the  proportion  bom ;  if  the  Welsh  idiots  lived  twice  as  long  as  the 
idiots  bom  in  London,  twice  as  many  would  enter  into  Sir  A.  Halliday'^ 
enumeration,  although  the  tendency  to  idiocy  was  the  same  in  both 
places.    In  Wales,  and  remote  villages,  the  idiot  lodges  in  a  cottage, 
and,  supported  by  the  parish,  is  the  qualified  butt,  and  of  course  Uie 
favourite,  of  the  neighbourhood :  in  towns,  he  would  have  more  dif- 
ficulty to  survive  the  nursing  in  a  workhouse.    An  idiot.  Jack  of 
Pool,  in  Montgomeryshire,  lately  died,  aged  109 :  he  lived  near  the 
residence  of  old  Parr,  and  was  clothed  by  a  neighbduring  lord,  who 
secured  his  vote  at  every  election.    If  we  exclude  congenital  idiots, 
and  only  calculate  the  proportions  insane,  it  is  likely  that  the  tendency 
to  madness  would  be  found  greater  in  towns  than  in  the  country, — in 
England  than  in  Wales  and  Scotland.    If  lunatics  in  this  and  other 
countries  be  now  better  treated  than  formerly, — and  this  is  incon- 
testibly  the  ca^ — their  life  is  necessarily  prolonged ;  and  the  pro- 
portion to  the  population  increased,  although  the  tendency  to  in- 
aanity  may  be  diminished.      The  horrible  dens  in  which  lunatics 
were  formerly  lodged  must  have  greatly  diminbhed  their  numbers. 
The  number  of  lunatics,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the 
Retreat,  near  York,  has  been  of  late  years  64 ;  the  mean  annual  ad- 
missions 1812—33  were  15-2f ;  and  the  Quakers  in  England  do  not 
exceed  23,000 :  consequently  out  of  10,000  of  that  body,  7  become 
insane  every  year,  and  28  are  constantly  in  the  asylum.    But  as  it 
appears,  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Tuke,  that  more  than  6  months  elapse 
after  the  attack  before  the  patient  enters  the  asylum,  while  14<  per 
cent,  quit  the  Retreat  unrelieved,  at  least  6  more  lunatics  out  of  the 
asylum  must  be  added  to  the  28  confined;  which  will  make  the 
insane  amongst  the  Quakers  3*4  per  1000.    Is  not  this  a  nearer  ap- 

*  Stotiatics  of  English  Lunatic  Asylums.     Sherwood. 

f  A  Tnaiiae  on  Intanity,  hy  J.  C  Priebard,  p.  145.  A  few  of  the  lunatics  ad- 
mitted at  the  Retreat  were  apparently  not  Quakers;  but  these  would  not  com- 
pensate for  cases  of  a  mild  character  never  sent  to  the  asylum.  See  also  pp.  198— - 
201.,  and  pp.  928—351. 
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proxinution  to  the  biMUie  ataong  the  rieher  daaaeB  in  England  tfaaii 
the  calculation  of  Sir  A.  Halliday,  founded  on  imperfect  parltamentary 
returns? 

CoHsumpiion  is  a  disease  in  which  the  lungs  are  principallj  af- 
fected :  it  begins  with  a  change  in  the  oonstitution»  followed  by  the 
deposit  of  a  cheese-like  matter,  forming  tubercles  in  the  longs,  and 
other  parts,  ending  in  ulceration:  when  this  tuberculous  matter  is 
deposited  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  bones  and  joints,  it 
constitutes  scrofula;  in  the  glands  of  the  abdomen,  mesenteric 
disease ;  neither  of  which  affections  differs  from  consumption  in  its 
essential  anatomical  cause.  Foreign  writers  appear  to  think  this 
disease  more  prevalent  in  England  tJuin  on  the  Continent ;  a  prejudice 
probably  derived  from  statistical  reports  ill  understood.  Dr.  Young 
and  Dr.  Woolcombe  calculated,  from  bills  of  mortality,  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  consumption  causes  one  fourth  part  of  the  deaths. 
Dr.  Clark  believes  that,  after  deducting  the  deaths  in  early  inftmcy,  a 
third  part  of  the  mortality  in  this  country  arises  from  tubereuloos 
diseases.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  physician,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  have  been  very  extensive,  ^that  consumption 
and  scrofula  are  stationary  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
country.  <<  But,"  he  adds,  '<  whether  tuberculous  diseases  have  di- 
minished or  not  during  the  last  century  among  the  labouring  part  of 
our  population,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  have  increased  in  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks."*  The  number  of  children  reared  has 
doubled  within  the  last  century,  and  the  mortality  between  20  and  SO 
appears  on  the  increase;  so  that,  unless  the  hygienic  precautions, 
very  ably  enforced  by  Dr.  Clark,  be  followed,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  increase  of  weakly  bodies  and  of  consumption  may  be  ob« 
served. 

Stone. — Mr.  Smith  of  Bristol,  and  Dr.  Yellowly,  have  bestowed 

great  pains  in  forming  a  statistical  account  of  calculous  diseases. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Yellowly,  111  persons  are  cut  every 

year  in  England  and  Wales  for  stone  in  the  bladder :  of  these,  15^ 

cases  occur  among  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  31  in 

London.    This  will  be  seen,  and  the  proportion  to  the  population,  in 

the  following  table,  f 
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—  (  Trant.  of  Royal  Society,  1829,  p.  1.  55.) 
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The  Mii€r0a/efiMue  has  diminished  in  intensity^if  not  in  the  frequency 
of  its  onsets ;  it  is  now,  certainly,  never  communicated  by  the  breath, 
as  it  is  reported  to  have  been  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  mild  treat- 
ment suffices  to  effect  the  cure  of  its  common  forms,  and  mercury  is 
no  longer  emploved  to  an  enormous  and  noxious  extent.  Syphilis 
was  at  first  confounded  with  leprosy ;  and  its  virulent  eruptions  on 
the  skin,  aggravated,  like  other  skin  diseases,  by  the  filth  and  vitiated 
health  of  the  people  at  the  time  it  became  exceedingly  prevalent, 
Jiave  subsided  into  milder  forms.  The  skin  diseases,  designated 
leprosy  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  reception  (not  the  cure)  of  which 
€0  many  hospitals  were  erected,  survive  in  the  itch,  and  a  few,  but 
not  very  malignant,  eruptions.  An  able  writer  in  the  British  and 
'Foreign  Medi^d  JReview  *  says,  '<  Herpes  zoster  (shingles)  is  seldom, 
in  truth,  here  thought  of  any  importance,  although  the  details  of 
many  continental  authors  abound  with  descriptions  which  plainly 
connect  it  with  formidable  constitutional  disease.  The  same,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  violence  of  character,  will  be  found  to 
prevail  io  cases  of  herpes  in  unhealthy  localities,  where  the  people 
are  miserably  fed  and  hardly  worked.  We  see  in  the  description  of 
Alibert,  and  the  author  before  us,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  accounts 
of  almost  all  diseases  of  the  skin  so  widely  difierent  from  any  which 
are  observed  in  the  British  Islands,  that  we  doubt  and  occasionally 
deny  their  identity.''  The  common  acne  of  the  chin,  on  a  part 
covered  with  hair,  becomes  a  frightful  disease  in  France.  Among 
the  better  classes  of  society  in  England,  if  we  except  lepra,  impetigo 
is  more  frequently  seen  than  any  other  skin  disease.  Scald  head  and 
itch  are  most  frequent  among  the  dirty  children  of  paupers.f 
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Fatal  Diseases^  and  At  Causes  of  Death. 

Violent  death  takes  place  in  a  thousand  forms :  but  it  may  gene** 
rally  be  referred  to  obstructed  respiration,  as  in  hanging,  drowning, 

•  No.  3.,  Review  of  M.  Rayer  on  Diieaaes  of  the  Skin,  p.  149. 
f  Mtd,  Jahrbueker,  ^,  Tola.  3— la  Anitria;   obaervers— Knolti,    Nailhcray, 
Streints,  Slawikowaki. 

I  Sutistical  Report  of  the  Sickne99,  &e.,  among  the  Troopa,  1838. 
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suffocation ;  to  loss  of  blood,  as  in  severe  wounds,  hsemorrliagey  rup- 
ture of  vessels ;  to  destruction  of  structure,  and  a  shock*  as  in  fallst 
blows  on  the  head  or  spinal  marrow,  contusions,  gunshot  wounds ; 
and  to  devitalisation,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  by  prussic  acid,  men- 
tal emotion,  lightning.  Death  in  its  most  common  form  is  the  effect 
of  disease  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  blood,  the  lungs,  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  bowels.  Fever,  inflammation,  and  vari- 
ous morbid  products,  infect  the  whole  system,  and  prove  fatal  some- 
times by  the  mechanical  injury  they  do,  but  more  frequently  by  an 
alteration  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  vital  processes.  Persons 
die  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  before  its  structure  is  dis- 
oiganised<  fever  is  at  times  fatal  without  producing  any  essential 
lesion  of  a  vital  part :  cholera,  plague,  and  other  epidemics^  extin- 
guish existence  as  rapidly  as  poison. 

In  presenting  a  tabular  view  of  fatal  diseases,  it  is  desirable  on 
many  accounts  ta  arrange  them  in  groups,  related  as  regards  their 
locality,  and  their  essential  forms  or  phenomena.  To  examine  them 
in  these  two  points  of  view,  we  have  classified  the  several  observa* 
tions  (1.)  according  to  the  organs  or  systems  of  organs  implicated; 
and  (2.)  according  to  the  special  nature  of  the  disease.  But  with 
the  London  bills  of  mortality  a  different  arrangement  has  been  pursued : 
without  following  any  classification,  we  have  placed  infantile  diseases, 
eruptive  fevers,  plague  and  fevers,  diseases  of  the  bowels,  and  diseases 
most  resembling  each  other  in  their  essential  phenomena,  in  the  same 
group.  This  was  necessary,  as  the  nomenclature  necessarily  varied 
in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  and  the  same  disease  passed  under 
another  title.  The  names  of  diseases,  although  derived  generally 
from  some  very  striking  feature  in  the  case,  are  not  unfrequently 
vague  and  obsolete,  so  that  it  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  Ihat  any  hope  of  interpreting  them  can  be  enter- 
tained. 

Col.  A.  in  the  annexed  table  is  deduced  from  65,706  observations 
made  in  the  7  years,  1629 — 16S5,  the  first  published :  coL  B*  from 
426,253  diseases  recorded  in  the  20  years,  1660 — 1679,  a  period  made 
the  subject  of  Sydenham  s  immoited  works :  col.  C.  from  782,879 
deaths  occurring  in  the  30  years,  1728 — 1757  :  cols.  D.  and  £•  are  in 
great  part  from  Mr.  Milne's  work  on  Annuities :  col.  F.  presents  the 
results  of  the  five  last  biUs  (1831 — ^5),  and  the  actual  fatal  diseases 
of  London,  so  far  as  they  are  exhibited  by  the  late  system  of 
registration.  It  is  calculated  on  1 18,895,  the  total  deaths,  exclusive 
of  the  still-bom.     {See  Table  in  next  page,) 

Some  of  the  terms  in  this  table  require  explanation.  The  mold- 
shot  head,  or  horse-shoe  head,  was  a  chronic  form  of  water  on  the 
brain  (hydrocephalus) ;  but,  under  the  name  of  dropsy  or  sometimes 
inflammation  on  the  brain,  the  acute  stage  of  this  disease,  before 
deformity  supervenes,  is  now  registered.  It  is  really  inflammation 
of  the  brain  in  scrofulous  children.  Livergrown  was  applied  to  the 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  the  liver,  and  spleen,  occurring  in  children 
after  intermittents.*     Rickets,  a  form  of  scrofula,  is  now  exceedingly 

•  Sydenham's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  102-10. 
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Tablb  of  the  Fatal  Diseases  of  Iiondon  for  the  last  Two  Centuries ;  showing,  in 
ItOOO  Deaths,  the  Proportion  by  each  particular  Disease.* 
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Table  <if  the  Fatal  Diseases,  &c.  -^amihned. 
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rare.  Sydenham  acutely  remarks,  that  the  true  rickets  rarely  hap- 
pen, except  in  those  years  when  autumnal  intermittents  prevail*: 
livergrown  and  rickets,  apparently  confounded  at  first,  disappeared 
from  the  bills  with  the  reign  of  intermittent  feyers.  Croup  and 
hooping-cough  are  increasing  rapidly,  if  they  were  not  formerlv 
mixed  up  with  convulsions,  which  took  the  place  of  the  chrisomes,  in 
expressing  the  undefined  diseases  of  infancy.  The  common  diseases 
of  childhood  are  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  inflammation, 
and  scrofula. t  Tubercles  are  rare  in  the  first  year;  between  the 
fourth  and  the  ninth  year  of  age,  M.  Papavoine  found  tubercles  in 
70  per  cent,  of  the  children  that  died  in  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Ma- 
lades  in  Paris.     They  were,  doubtless,  equally  frequent  in  London. 

Scarlet  fever  was  at  first  confounded  with  measles ;  it  was  joined. 
In  1731,  with  fever,  and  only  made  a  separate  item  in  18S1.  Grip- 
ing, twisting  of  the  guts,  bloody  flux,  and  plague  in  the  guts,  were 
the  homely  Saxon  synonyms  of  dysentery.  SttffeUy  with  respect  to 
its  symptoms,  resembled  cholera  morbus^  which,  raging  epidemically 
in  August,  was  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  eating  too  much  fruit. 
Stopping  of  the  stomach  is  the  iliac  or  coeliac  passion,  <' which,** 
says  Sydenham,  "  deserves  to  be  enumerated  among  the  symptoms 
consequent  upon  fevers."  Its  great  frequency  (1629-79)  was  pn>- 
bably  owing  to  contraction  of  the  bowel  after  fever  and  dysentery. 
No  commentator  on  the  bills  of  mortality  has  been  able  to  explain 
the  great  mortality  attributed  to  rising  of  the  lights  ;  Sydenham,  how- 
ever, solves  the  question,  in  treating  of  this  distemper  under  hysteria, 
which,  as  it  simulates,  was  confounded  in  females  with  almost  every 
other  disease.  Diseases  of  childbed,  often  accompanied  with  hyste- 
rical symptoms,  were  evidently  reported  under  this  title.^ 

The  preceding  table,  founded  on  the  deaths,  only  indicates  the 
relative  mortality  produced  by  <iifierent  classes  of  disease.  The  fol- 
lowing table  expresses  the  liability  of  the  living  to  death  by  all  the 

*  Sydenham's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  104. 

t    TmiU  deg  Mafadien  des  Enfans.     Par  C.  Billard. 

t    Sydenham's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103-1 H. 
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great  classes  of  diseases  during  6  periods  of  the  last  two  centuries. 
The  first  and  most  difficult  step  here  was  to  determine  the  absolute 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  6  periods.  The  population  in  the  liberties  of 
London,  enumerated  in  1631,  was  130,178;  the  deaths  in  the  liberties 
during  the  8  years,  1628-35,  were  54»299,  of  which  l-24th  were  still- 
bom  :  excluding  these,  the  annual  mortality  was  5  per  cent.  This 
represents  the  mortality  of  years  free  from  pestilence,  but  not  the  ab- 
solute mortality  of  the  period,  which,  for  the  24  years,  1620-4'3,  was 
7  per  cent.  Column  A.  shows,  therefore,  the  fatality  of  diseases  in  years 
intercurrent  between  epidemic  years.  Column  B.  is  an  approximation 
to  the  mortality  and  diseases  of  London  in  the  middle  ages,  although 
it  includes  14  years  subsequent  to  the  great  fire,  and  to  the  last  epi- 
demic* The  mortality  of  London  in  the  17th  century  did  not  differ 
▼ery  sensibly,  before  the  French  revolution,  from  the  mortality  in  the 
current  years,  1629-35 :  the  mean  expectation  of  Ufe  at  birth,  1728-37, 
was  calculated  by  Mr.  Simpson  to  be  19*2  years ;  while  in  the  10 
years,  1771-80,  it  was  19-6  by  Dr.  Price's  16th  table.  Neariy  5-2  and 
5*1  deaths  happened  annually  out  of  100  persons  living.  The  mor- 
tality of  London  in  1801-10  bad  considerably  diminished,  and  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Milne  to  be  1-34*19  annually — 2*92  per  centf 
The  annual  Aaths  in  the  18  years,  1813-30,  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Edmonds  at  2*82  per  cent ;  and  as  the  deaths  reported  in  the  bills, 
1831-5,  were  l-8th  more  than  the  deaths  in  the  5  years  preceding,  the 
mortality  has  been  assumed  to  be  3*2  per  cent  in  this  period,  including 
an  epidemic  year. 


III.  Tabli  ihoiriiig  the  mean  Annual  Number  of  Deaths  in   London  produced 

by  90  Classes  of  Disease  out  of  100,000  living. 
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*  The  rnumeration  of  1631  was  published  by  Graunt,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Obeerrations,  under  the  title  **  Anno  1681,  ann.  7  Caroli  I. :  The  Number  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  in  the  several  Wards  of  London,  and  Liberties,  taken  in 
August,  1631,  by  special  Command  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  his 
Mi^esty's  Privy  Council."     The  results  agrrce  remarkably  with  the  later  cnumera- 

f   Treatite  on  j4nnuitie»,  jr.,  by  Mr.  Milne,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  The  diseases  of  London  in  the  16th  century  still  prevail  in  un- 
healthy climates  :  not  only  the  diseases  and  the  manner  of  death  hare 
changed  in  this  metropolis,  but  the  frequency  and  fatality  of  the 
principal  diseases  have  diminbhed. 

2.  The  reported  cases  of  fever,  plague,  cholera,  and  dysentery,  con- 
stituted 4-lOths  (*396)  of  the  diseases :  they  destroyed  annually,  on  an 
average*  31  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants ;  five  times  as  many  as  are 
now  carried  off  by  consumption. 

3.  FevtTy  plague^  and  dysentery ^  were  most  fatal  to  adults ;  but  they 
of  course  carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  children.  Convulsions, 
and  other  diseases  of  infancy,  did  not  decline  till  the  18th  century. 
The  diseases  of  adults  first  diminished  in  violence ;  and  as  the  state  of 
the  city  and  medical  knowledge  improved,  the  diseases  of  infants 
decreased. 

4.  Small-pox  attained  its  maximum  mortality  after  inoculation  was 
introduced.  The  annual  deaths  of  small-pox  registered  1760-79,  were 
2,323 ;  in  the  next  20  years,  1780-99,  they  declined  to  1,740 :  this 
disease,  therefore,  began  to  grow  less  fatal  before  vaccination  was  dis- 
covered ;  indicating,  together  with  the  diminution  of  fever,  the  general 
improvement  of  health  then  taking  place.  In  1771-80,  not  less  than 
5  in  1,000  died  annually  of  small-pox ;  in  1801-10  the  mortality  sank 
to  2 ;  and  in  1831-5  to  0*83. 

5.  Measles  became  gradually  more  general  in  the  18th  century  ;  but 
in  1801-1810,  after  vaccination  was  introduced,  twice  as  many  died  of 
measles  as  had  died  of  this  exanthem  in  1771-80.  If  scarlet  fever  and 
measles,  however,  have  somewhat  increased  in  frequency,  the  mortality 
of  the  three  diseases,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  is  only  half  as 
great  (*0022)  as  the  mortality  formerly  occasioned  by  small -pox  alone 
(•005). 

6.  Fever^  exclusively  of  the  plague,  has  progressively  subsided  : 
since  1771 9  fever  has  declined  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  smaU-pax, 
In  the  3  latter  periods  of  the  table  the  deaths  from  fever  decreased  as 
621  :  264  :  114;  from  small-pox  as  502  :  204  :  83. 

7.  Cholera  morbus  was  as  fatal  in  1660-79  as  in  1831-5 :  in  1831-5 


tions,  three  of  which,  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  make  the  population  of  the  liberties  of 
London  (97  parishes  within,  and  16  parishes  without  the  walls,)  130^100,  includlDg 
a  correction  for  seamen  and  strangers.  Without  correction,  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  123,683.  The  enumeration  of  1631  has,  therefore,  been  made  the  basis 
of  these  calculations ;  as  it  is  not  probable  the  population,  in  the  same  space,  crer 
exceeded  130,178.  The  deaths  in  the  97  +  16  parishes  during  31  years,  1616-46, 
amounted  to  279,964 ;  which  diminished  ^  for  the  still-bom,  and  divided  by  the 
population  (130,178)  of  the  intermediate  year,  give  6*68  as  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality.  The  fire  disturbed  the  observations  in  1666,  so  that  it  was  more  difficult 
to  obtain  an  approximation  to  the  mortality  in  the  20  years,  1660-79 :  but  the 
enumerated  deaths  in  the  10  years,  1670-79,  were  94,644;  in  the  5  years.  1660-4, 
483,000;  in  1665,  the  epidemic  year,  56,558;  whence  237,349  were  dedueed  as 
the  total  deaths  in  the  20  years.  Reduced  X  for  the  still-bom,  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  was  8-85  per  cent. ;  but,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exaf^^cration,  the  rate  of 
this  period,  including  the  plague  year,  166J,  has  been  stated  in  the  table  at  8  per 
cent. 
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out  of  1,000»  but  1'35  are  stated  to  have  died  of  cholera;  in  1660-79, 
the  deaths  from  thb  disease  were  I'^S.* 

8.  Other  inJUxmnuUions  besides  inflammation  of  the  lungs  un- 
questionably prevailed  in  London  before  170^,  when  the  word  found 
its  way  into  the  bills ;  but  its  present  comparative  frequency  is  not 
entirely  due  to  a  change  of  nomenclature.  Fevers  were  the  reigning 
diseases,  and  an  impure  atmosphere  communicated  their  character  to 
the  inflammations;  which  are  still  relatively  less  frequent  where  fever 
and  dysentery  prevaiL  In  Corfu,  1815-21,  out  of  325  deaths  among 
our  troops,  12  were  attributed  to  inflammations,  besides  10  to  hepatitis; 
while  223  were  ascribed  to  fever,  plague,  and  dysentery.  Sydenham 
classes  pleurisy,  bastard  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  and 
quinsey,  together,  under  the  title  "  intercurrent  fevers :"  after  distin- 
guishing the  idiopathic  from  the  symptomatic  disease,  he  says,  <*  I 
conceive  pleurisy  to  be  only  a  fever  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  injiam* 
tnation  of  the  blood,  whereby  nature  throws  ofi*  the  peccant  matter 
upon  the  pleura,  and  sometimes  upon  the  lungs,  whence  a  pneumonia 
arises."  Fever,  then,  involved  in  its  vortex  the  comparatively  rare  in- 
flammations; inflammation  (a  vague  term),  now  happening  more 
frequently  in  a  pure  form,  and  proved  by  post  mortem  examinations  to 
prevail  very  extensively,  has  apparently  recovered,  not  only  its  rightful 
possessions,  but  several  of  the  unappropriated,  unknown  diseases,  par- 
ticularly of  children. 

9.  (jonsumptiofi  was  exceedingly  fatal  when  fevers  and  dysentery 
reigned :  it  b  now  very  fatal  among  the  British  troops  in  the  West 
Indies.  Its  relative  frequency  increased  down  to  1810;  in  other 
words,  fever  and  dysentery  decreased  more  rapidly  than  consumption. 
The  actual  proportion  of  persons  destroyed  by  this  disease^  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  scrofula  (rickets  and  evil),  has,  except  in  the  anomalous 
period  of  1771-80,  progressively  declined  among  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation in  London.  If  asthma  and  tissick  be  added,  the  declension  will 
be  little  less  apparent. 

1 0.  Dropsy  has  been  latterly  proved  to  depend  frequently  on  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  kidneys :  its  connection  with  agues  and  dysen- 
ter}',  and  with  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  b  confirmed  by  the 
table. 

Fatal  Diseases  at  different  Ages. 

The  diseases  proving  fatal  in  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age,  are 
not  the  same :  hence,  to  determine  the  peculiar  diseases —  the  nature 
of  the  dangers  —  we  have  to  encounter  at  different  periods  of 
life,  becomes  a  most  important  problem.  Very  few  statistical  obser- 
vations exist,  in  which  the  deaths  from  each  disease,  at  different 

*  Sjfdmham*§  IForks,  vol.  i.  pp.  218.433.  **  Cholera  comes  almost  aa  contUnt  at 
the  dooe  of  summer,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  as  swallows  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  and  cuckows  towards  midsummer.**  He  closes  an  aficunte 
description  by  remarking,  that  it  *<  often  destroyed  the  patient  in  24  hours."  Dr. 
Craigie  has  demonstrated  the  antiquity  and  identity  of  cholera  all  over  the  world ; 
before  the  last  eruption,  it  had  been  epidemic  in  India.  He  cites  a  remarkable  case 
from  Morton.     Editdmrgh  Jimrholy  1833. 
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ages,  are  enumerated.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Heysham,  at  Cailisle 
when  he  collected  the  facts  on  which  the  Carlisle  table  is  formed ;  the 
diseases  of  which  4^095  persons,  assured  in  the  Equitable  Office,  died ; 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  Anglo-American  population  in  Philaddphia, 
—  are,  we  believe,  the  only  data  of  the  kind  yet  published,  either  in 
Europe  or  America.* 

Mr.  Milne,  in  whose  valuable  work  the  Carlisle  observations  were 
published,  justly  remarks,  that  <'  the  tables  of  Dr.  Heysham  had  the 
advantage  of  being  constructed  by  a  skilful  physician,  ci^ble  of  dis- 
criminating accurately  between  the  different  diseases;  who  either 
visited  the  patients  himself,  or  had  the  means  of  procuring  accurate 
reports  from  his  medical  friends."  The  arrangement  of  Culleo, 
which  Dr.  Heysham  followed,  is  so  artificial,  as  to  render  it  very  ill* 
suited  to  statistical  purposes,  where  it  is  desirous  to  bring  facts 
together,  not  only  allied  in  one  fugitive  point,  but  in  their  fixed  ana- 
tomical or  general  characters.  The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables  is  two-fold  :  fatal  diseases  are  (1)  arranged  according  to 
the  organs  they  affected,  (2)  and  according  to  their  pathological 
nature.  The  arrangement,  we  admit,  is  imperfect ;  but  some  arrange- 
ment was  necessary,  and  this  brings  together  many  interesting 
features. 

*  In  erery  case  of  death  occurring  in  England  or  Wales,  the  sex,  age,  oeeupation, 
and  disease  are  now  registered,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act  for  the 
Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths.  The  details  of  the  measure  admit  of  some  im- 
provement ;  when  these  are  made,  and  the  ohservations  are  reduced  to  tabular  forms, 
they  will  exhihit  the  influence  of  the  principal  causes  of  sickness  and  death  at  every 
age,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  different  localities,  in  the  laUnd.  They 
inll,  therefore^  form  important  contributions  to  medical  science;  and  lead«  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  sickness,  to  its  diminution. 
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I.  Taelc»  wbich  shows  the  Number  of  Deaths  bj  each  Disease,  that  took  pUee  in 
each  of  the  under-mentioiied  Interrals  of  Age,  at  Carlisle,  during  8  Yeai%  com- 
mencing  with  1779,  and  ending  1787,  excepting  178a 
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II.  Fatal  Diaeases  obserred  in  Carlisle,  from  1779  to  1787,  and  registered  1^ 
Dr.  Heysham ;  arranged  in  Groups  aoeording  to  their  Nature. 
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The  assurance  offices  obtain  from  the  medical  attendant  a  certifieate 
of  the  disorder  of  which  every  person  assured  has  died :  the  Tables  III. 
and  v.  have  been  arranged  from  a  recent  publication  of  the  Equitable 
Society,  detailing  the  diseases  fatal  to  4,095  individuals  during  the 
32  years,  1801-1832. 
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III.    Table  of  4,095  Fatal  Diseases  happening  among   Persons  assured  by  the 
Equitable  Society,  arranged  according  to  the  Farts  affected. 
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IV.  Table,  showing  the  Annual  Proportion  of  Deaths  out  of  10,000  liying,  at  all 
Ages,  produced  by  Diseases  of  different  Organs,  in  Carlisle. 
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V.    Table  of  4,095  Fatal   Diseases  happening  among   Penons  aasored  by  the 
Equitable  Society,  arranged  according  to  their  Nature. 
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VI.  Equitable  Society.  —  Deaths  out  of  10,000  constantly  living,  at  Four  Pe- 
riods  of  Life;  distributed  in  Groups  of  fiital  Diseases,  (I.)  according  to  the 
Nature,  (II.)  and  Seat. 
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VII.  Tabu,  ■howiiig  the  Annual  Deaths  by  10  Classes  of  Disease,  out  of  10^000 
living  at  eadi  Age,  deduced  from  Dr.  Heysbam's  Observations. 
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BEMARKS. 

1.  Tables  IV.,  VI.,  and  VII.  liave  been  deduced  from  the  four  other 
tables;  the  absolute  mortality  was  derived,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Carlisle  table,  from  two  enumerations  of  the  living  at  different 
ages,  and  the  deaths  registered  during  9  years  (1779-1787)  by  Dr. 
Heysham ;  the  deaths  from  each  class  of  disease  were  ascertained  by 
simple  proportion.  The  rate  of  mortality  amongst  persons  assured 
by  the  Equitable  Society  agrees  nearly  with  that  of  CarUsle ;  so  the 
same  absolute  mortality  was  applied  to  Table  VI.  as  to  Tables  IV. 
and  VII.  The  mortality  of  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  the  as- 
sured were  selected  was  certainly  higher.  The  observations  made  in 
Philadelphia,  to  which  we  shall  refer,  were  for  the  2  years  1 833-1835 ; 
the  total  deaths  amounted  to  10,106,  and  were  puolished  in  annual 
bills  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  mortality  in  the  3  years,  1833-359 
was  2'4  per  cent ;  the  deaths  in  5  years  out  of  100  bom,  31 '3« 

2.  Of  a  thousand  persons  living  at  Carlisle,  fever  annually  de- 
stroyed 3*6 ;  tmatt-poXi  2*8 ;  the  entire  class  of  eruptive  fevers^  4*5 ; 
fever  and  eruptive  fevers,  8*1.  The  two  groups  constituted  32*4  per 
cent  of  the  fatal  diseases ;  m  Philadelphia  they  amount  only  to  14>, 
in  London  to  10-7  per  cent 

3.  The  eruptive  fevers  at  Carlisle  and  at  Philadelphia  were  most 
fatal  under  the  age  of  20 ;  but  this  does  not  justify  the  current  belief 
of  medical  men,  that  children  are  more  susceptible  of  those  diseases 
which  affect  the  organisation  onlv  once  than  adults.  Admit  that 
of  100  children  bom,  50  have  small  small-pox  before  the  age  of  10, 26 
between  the  ages  10-20,  14  between  20-30,  &c. ;  is  it  not  evident  in 
this  case,  that  although  the  absolute  number  diminishes,  the  relative 
number  attacked  of  those  who  have  never  had  small-pox  increases  ? 
One  who  has  lived  30  years  in  the  world  without  an  attack  of  measles 
is,  perhaps,  protected  by  some  idiosyncrasv ;  but,  cceteris  parilnis,  is 
not  a  person  aged  30  as  liable  to  an  attack  of  measles  as  a  child  ? 
Would  not  smsdl-pox,  introduced  into  a  country  where  it  had  never 
been  before,  attack  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately  ? 

4.  Of  1,615  deaths.  Dr.  Heysham  ascribed  only  20  to  inflammation^ 
and  not  one  to  an  affection  of  the  heart  or  large  blood-vessels.  This 
shows  not  so  clearly  tliat  these  diseases  were  uncommon,  as  that  great 
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ignorance  of  morbid  anatomy  prevailed  among  the  most  accomplished 
physicians  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  Philadelphia  H4v  is 
London,  10^  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  attributed  ^o  inflammatioo: 
after  the  age  of  20^  in  the  Equitable  Society  12  per  cent,  in  Phila- 
delphia 14  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  were  inBammations. 

5.  Consumption  and  Scro/uia  at  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia  destroyed 
annually  3*4*  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants;  and  3*8  per  1,000 of  the 
persons  aged  20  and  upwards.  One  seventii  part  of  the  deaths  were, 
consequently,  from  consumption ;  and  above  the  age  of  20,  one  fifth. 

6.  The  violence  of  disease,  Hippocrates  somewhere  says,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  patient ;  and  morbid  anatomy  proves 
that  where  there  is  great  debility  from  age,  or  any  other  cause,  io- 
ilammation  runs  through  its  course  without  manifesting  distinctly  its 
characteristic  symptoms.  The  great  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to 
natural  decay,  old  age,  and  to  weakness,  are  for  this  reason  im- 
properly considered  examples  of  death  without  dbease;  although 
death  sometimes  does  happen  without  any  apparent  organic  cause. 

7.  What  is  the  eifect  of  the  selection  exercised  by  the  assurance 
companies  ?  What  class  of  diseases  does  it  exclude  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  eruptive  fevers.  Among  4,095  deaths  in  the  Equitable 
Society,  only  1  was  of  small-pox.  The  deaths  from  consumption, 
instead  of  making  20,  only  amounted  to  8-3  per  cent  of  the  deaths, 
or  10*3  if  those  who  died  of  ruptured  blood-vessel  be  added.  But  by 
way  of  compensation,  the  deaths  from  dropsy  are  22 ;  from  apoplexy 
and  palsy  37  per  1,000;  instead  of  11,  12,  and  11,  10-6,  the  propor- 
tions dying  of  these  two  classes  of  disease  in  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia. 
The  advantage  to  the  assurance  offices  of  applying  tables  founded  on 
a  city  population  in  the  last  century,  and  including  all  the  sicky  to  a 
class  of  persons  in  good  health,  and  little  liable  to  the  eruptive  fevers 
or  consumption,  is  obvious.  With  some  study,  the  selection  of  long- 
lived  or  short-lived  persons  may  be  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent 

8.  In  proportion  as  a  population  becomes  civilised,  and  as  its 
physical  condition  and  mental  life  are  ameliorated,  the  deaths  from 
apoplexy  appear  to  increase;  while  the  fevers  and  plagues  of  the 
state  of  barbarism  decrease  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio.  The  persons 
assured  by  the  Equitable  Society  represent  the  more  intellectual  order 
of  people  in  this  country;  apoplexy  is  frequent  among  them;  the 
numerous  dropsies  and  inflammations  mark  their  gastronomic  ex- 
cesses ;  the  mortality  from  fever  and  erysipelas  proves  that  they  dwell 
in  ill-ventilated  houses,  and  crowded  cities,  with  bad  sewers. 

9.  Life,  divided  into  5  vicennial  periods,  is  most  secure  in  the 
second ;  the  fatality  of  nearly  all  diseases  increases  afterwards  in  a 
geometrical  progression.  The  observations  in  Philadelphia  show  that 
consumption  is  not  an  exception  to  this  law. 

10.  One  of  the  most  important  results  presented  in  this  paper  isi 
that  the  character  of  diseases  changes  in  a  determined  ratio  at  different 
periods  of  existence.  The  tables  indicate  not  only  the  degree^  but 
the  kind  of  danger,  we  have  to  encounter  at  all  ages :  for  example,  in 
the  second  vicennial  period  (20-40),  the  deaths  from  consumption  at 
Carlisle  constituted  50,  at  Philadelphia  34,  in  the  Equitable  Society 
26  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  * ;  in  the  third  vicennium 
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the  nature  of  the  danger  has  altered,  for  the  deaths  from  consumptit>n 
contribute  but  23,  28,  or  11  per  cent*  to  the  entire  mortality.  From 
tables  of  this  description,  the  probability  of  death  from  each  class  of 
diseases  can  be  calculated  at  all  ages.  We  will  add  one  instance  of 
their  practical  application.  In  the  first  period  of  life  (0-20)  the 
eruptive  fevers,  inflammations,  scrofulous  and  dropsical  enusions,  are 
most  to  be  dreaded ;  in  Philadelphia  two-fifths  of  the  deaths  were 
from  afiections  of  the  brain  and  bowels.  Who,  with  these  facts 
before  him,  can  fail  to  see  the  impropriety  of  giving  children  pre- 
parations of  laudanum,  spirits,  or  any  food  at  first  but  the  mother*ei 
bland  milk?  Cold  often  produces  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in 
winter ;  but  too  much  tenderness  in  this  respect,  and  the  accustoming 
of  boys  to  a  delicate  diet,  weaken  the  constitution.  Between  20  and 
40,  consumption^  inflammations,  fevers,  and  epidemics,  are  the  most 
deadly  shafts  of  death,  which,  as  Dr.  Clark  has  shown,  a  judicious 
course  of  hygiene  in  this  period  may  do  much  to  disarm.  The  same 
class  of  diseases  maintains  the  preponderance  till  60 ;  but,  in  the 
period  following  (60-80)  dropsies  and  inflammations  increase,  while 
apoplexy  gains  a  great  ascendancy.  After  65  a  man  should  under- 
take nothing  requiring  great  intellectual  exertion,  or  sustained  energy : 
warmth,  temperance,  tranquillity,  may  prolong  his  years  to  the  close 
of  a  century ;  a  rude  breath  of  the  atmosphere,  a  violent  struggle,  or 
a  shock,,  will  terminate  his  existence.  The  apoplexy  of  the  aged  can, 
with  care,  be  averted  for  several  years ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  natural 
death,  the  euthanasia  of  the  intellectual :  their  blood  remains  pure, 
the  solids  firm  to  the  last,  when  a  fragile  artery  gives  way  within  the 
head,  —  the  blood  escapes,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure  dissolves  sensi- 
bility at  its  source  for  ever.  The  life  is  no  longer  there,  —  the  cor- 
poreal elements  are  given  back  to  the  universe  I 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Means  of  promoting  Public  Health  in  Great 

Britain. 

1.  If  governments  can  do  little  by  direct  enactments  for  the  di- 
minution of  sickness,  it  is,  nevertheless,  their  duty  to  determine,  by 
statistical  enumerations,  the  actual  state  of  health,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  deteriorated  in  diflercnt  circumstances.  Returns  of  the 
diseases  and  deaths  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  all  bodies  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service,  should  be  made  annually  ;  and  this,  with 
the  results  of  the  general  regbtration,  would  improve  public  health, 
by  showing  so  distinctly  the  connection  between  diseases  and  their 
natural  causes,  that  men  would  either  avoid  or  obviate  the  evils  de- 
structive of  health  by  some  invention. 

2.  Almost  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this  countiy  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  physiological  laws  which  regulate  their  own  existence ; 
health  may  consequently  be  improved  by  making  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  organisation,  and  of  the  external  agents  by 

•  Dr.  Clark  had  this  period,  probably,  in  view  when  he  ettimated  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  tuberculous  diseases,  after  eicluding  the  deaths  in  infimcy,  at  a  third 
part  iA  the  total  mortality  in  this  country. 
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which  it  is  influenced,  an  elementary  part  of  national  educatioD. 
The  physical  sciences  are  not,  as  Count  Rumford  maintained,  the 
sole  sources  of  human  improvement ;  but  without  their  aid  no  solid 
advances  can  be  made  in  civilisation.  For  this  reason,  the  works  and 
inventions  of  Rumford  and  Amott  will  contribute  more  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society  than  many  treatises  written  ex  professo  on  the  subject 

3.  It  has  been  shown,  that  external  agents  have  as  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  frequency  of  sickness  as  on  its  fatality  ;  the  obvious 
corollary  is,  that  man  has  as  much  power  to  prevent  as  to  core 
disease.  That  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  is  a  proverb ;  that  it  is 
as  easy,  the  facts  we  have  advanced  establish.  Yet  medical  men,  the 
guardians  of  public  health,  never  have  their  attention  called  to  the 
prevention  of  sickness;  it  forms  no  part  of  their  education.  To 
promote  health  is  apparently  contrary  to  their  interests :  the  public 
do  not  seek  the  shield  of  medical  art  against  disease,  nor  csdl  the 
surgeon,  till  the  arrows  of  death  already  rankle  in  the  veins.  This 
may  be  corrected  by  modifying  the  present  system  of  medical  educa- 
tion, and  the  manner  of  remunerating  medical  men. 

4.  Public  health  may  be  promoted  by  placing  the  medical  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  on  a  liberal  scientific  basis ;  by  the  medical 
societies  co-operating  to  collect  statistical  observations;  and  hy 
medical  writers  renouncing  the  notion  that  a  science  can  be  founded 
upon  the  limited  experience  of  an  individual.  Practical  medicine 
cannot  be  taught  by  books ;  the  science  of  medicine  cannot  be  ac- 
quired in  the  sick-room.  The  healing  art  may  likewise  be  promoted 
by  encouraging  post-mortem  examinations  of  diseased  parts ;  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  in  the  body  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession a  clear  knowledge  of  the  internal  changes  indicated  by  symp* 
toms  during  life.  The  practitioner  who  never  opens  a  dead  body 
must  commit  innumerable,  and  sometimes  fatal  errors. 

5.  It  has  been  proved  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  mor- 
tality is  greatly  augmented  wherever  large  masses  of  the  people  an* 
brought  together:  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  government,  the  mu- 
nicipal coq)orations,  and  all  classes  of  citizens,  to  render  the  towns  of 
this  country,  and  every  establishment  where  large  numbers  are  col- 
lected together,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  human  organis- 
ation, and  compatible  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  health. 
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CHAPTER  V. — Provision  for  the  Poor.  • 

Sect.  I.    Poor  Laws  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Poor  Laws  of  England,  like  the  analogous  institutions  of  other 
countries,  have  a  double  object.  That  most  apparent  and  immediate 
is  the  relief  of  such  suffering  as  arises  from  the  mere  destitution  of 
individuals  found  in  the  community ;  the  other,  which  in  all  societies 
much  advanced  in  their  political  condition  is  the  final  object  of  the 
institution,  is  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  with  their 
constant  attendants,  idleness,  imposture,  and  vagrancy,  by  depriving 
every  person  of  the  pretext  for  begging  or  plunder  which  a  state  of 
absolute  destitution  affords.  The  first  is  wholly  a  moral  end,  and  re- 
gards only  the  distress  of  the  individual ;  the  second  has  in  view  the 
proper  purpose  of  all  political  institutions,  the  general  welfare  and 
security  of  the  community. 

h  Of  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  generally. 

The  means  resorted  to  in  different  states  for  the  attainment  of  either 
or  both  of  these  ends  are  various ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  when 
the  higher  and  more  political  end  is  kept  in  view,  more  systematic 
methods  are  adopted  for  its  attainment*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  poli- 
tical society,  at  least  none  has  been  found,  in  which  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  b  left  entirely  to  the  charity  of  the  more  opulent  The  most 
common  and  simple  of  the  inducements  brought  in  aid  of  that  feeling, 
is  that  which  results  from  the  almost  constant  association  of  the  prac- 
tice of  alms-giving  with  the  observances  of  the  popular  religion. 
Accordingly  every  religion,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account, 
adopts  for  its  chief  practical  and  social  virtue  charity ;  or,  as  it  is 
almost  invariably  understood,  the  practice  of  alms-giving.  Whenever 
the  state  has  not  undertaken  the  collection  and  control  of  the  alms  of 
the  community,  the  ministers  of  religion  are,  either  by  direct  insti- 
tution or  by  general  consent,  the  collectors  and  distributors  of  the 
charities  of  the  laity.  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Catholic  Europe,  in  the  colonies  of  America  founded  by  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  throughout  Asia,  where  benevolent  institutions  are 
not  confined  in  their  objects  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
human  race ;  but  opulent  foundations  exist  for  the  support  of  such 
animals  as  the  people  have  a  traditional  veneration  for,  or  aa  have  used 
their  energies  in  the  service  of  man. 


*  For  a  minute  deaoriptton  of  the  inotittttioiis  existing  in  vMrioiit  oountries  of 
Europe  and  America  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  lee  Appendix  (F.)  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commimoners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  oif  the  Poor  Laws ; 
or  tlie  admirable  abstract  of  the  matter,  and  comments  on  it,  contained  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Appendiv,  by  Mr.  Senior,  and  repubKihed  separatclj  in  a  small 
octavo  tolume. 
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Where  the  practice  of  alms-giving  is  generally  inculcated  as  a 
virtue,  it  is  often  made  a  substitute  for  other  virtues,  and  even  a  mean^ 
of  atonement  for  great  crimes ;  and  they  who  during  their  lives  hive 
neither  practbed  this  nor  any  other  acts  in  good  repute,  are  encoaraged 
to  believe  that  their  defaults  may  be  cured  by  a  posthumous  applica- 
tion of  their  wealth  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  charitable  institutions  of  every  country  has  been  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  persons  who  thereby  hoped  to  atone  for  a  life  of  avarice  aixl 
extortion.  These  causes  concurring  with  the  natural  impulses  of  maD- 
kind  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  their  fellows,  have  in  many  countries, 
as  formerly  in  England,  and  still  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  placed 
enormous  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  It  is 
universally  testified  by  historians  and  travellers,  that  where  this  state 
of  things  exists,  the  dispensers  of  relief  being  free  from  accountability 
or  responsibility,  are  as  much  the  victims  of  the  temptation  to  make  a 
fraudulent  use  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  as  the  recipients  are  of  the 
inducements  which  the  system  affords  to  idleness  and  imposture. 

The  evils  obviously  incidental  to  this  mode  of  dispensing  relief  has, 
in  many  countries,  led  to  the  second  modification  of  the  macbioerr 
by  which  the  charities  of  the  community  are  administered.  In  tht» 
stage,  the  state,  although  it  does  not  guarantee  relief  as  a  right,  nor 
charge  itself  with  the  providing  of  funds  for  the  purpose,  takes  upon 
itself  the  regulation,  by  means  of  properly  constituted  executive 
officers,  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  voluntary  conirilnUionSf  legacies, 
and  bequests  of  private  individuals ;  and  defines  the  classes  of  penoDS 
who  are  to  receive  a  share  of  such  funds,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
they  are  to  be  entitled  to  it. 

This  state  of  things  prevails  generally  in  those  states  of  Europe 
where  the  reformed  religion  has  displaced  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the 
state  religion,  and  where,  consequently,  the  public  endowments  for 
charitable  purposes,  like  other  secular  matters  previously  controlled 
by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  became  almost  necessarily  a  subject  for 
the  interference  of  the  state.  The  Foreign  Communications,  in  Ap- 
pendix (F.)  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  England  and  Wales, 
represent  this  modification  of  the  institutions  for  charitable  purposes 
as  existing  in  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  Portu- 
gal, the  Sardinian  States,  Franckfort,  and  Venice ;  and  doubtless  it 
exists  in  many  other  states,  of  which  no  account  is  given  in  that  col- 
lection of  documents. 

The  third  modification  of  these  institutions  is  that  in  which  the 
state  recognises  the  right  of  every  individual^  in  a  desOtuie  eonditiofii 
to  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  and  provides  for 
such  relief  by  a  compulsory  tax  on  its  subjects*  This  will  be  recognised 
as  the  character  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  England,  where  it  has 
been  established  for  nearly  three  centuries.  In  America  it  has  pre- 
vailed  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  English  colonies  there.  In  the 
United  States  each  state  has  its  peculiar  regulations,  but  all  of  English 
origin  adopt  the  general  principle.  In  the  few  countries  of  Europe 
where  it  is  admitted,  this  extension  of  the  principle  is,  with  slight 
exceptions,  of  comparatively  recent  adoption.     In  Denmark,  which 
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iias  a  very  sptematic  code  of  poor  laws,  and  in  several  other  states, 
it  dates  from  the  end  of  the  last  or  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  other  countries,  of  which  an  account  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  which  the  right 
to  relief  at  the  charge  of  the  community  is  recognised  by  the  law, 
are  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Mecklenberg,  Prussia,  Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Canton  of  Berne ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
some  others,  from  which  accounts  could  not  be  procured  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

This  last  form  of  public  charity  usually  coexists  simultaneously 
with  that  previously  described,  as  the  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  charities  are  invariably  found  to  be  applicable  to 
funds  derived  from  private  sources,  and  destined  to  the  same  ends. 
Thus  in  Norway  and  in  Denmark  the  yearly  proceeds  of  legacies  and 
bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  are  applied  indiscriminately 
with  the  funds  derived  from  the  taxes.  In  Wurtemberg,  it  b  stated 
that  **  a  lai^e  proportion  of  their  parishes  appears  to  possess  a  fund 
called  pium  corpus^  arising  partly  from  voluntary  contributions,  and 
other  casual  receipts,  but  principally  from  funds  which,  previously  to 
the  Reformation,  had  been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  and,  instead  of  being  confiscated  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  was  the  case  in  England,  were  directed  to  be  applied  for 
charitable  purposes."  ^<  Many  of  them  also  have  alms-houses,  or,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Reports,  hospitals  for  the  residence  of  the  poor, 
and  other  endowments  for  their  use ;  and  almost  all  possess  an  estate 
called  an  allemand,  which  is  the  joint  property  of  the  persons  for  the 
time  being  having  burgerrechtj  or  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  parish, 
and  is,  together  with  the  pium  corpus  and  endowments,  the  primary 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  —  (Sentor*s  Statement  of  the  Provision 
for  the  PooTy  p.  54.)  In  Bavaria  "  the  yearly  produce  of  all  charities 
belongs  to  the  poor  institutions,  and  is  used  for  these  purposes ; "  as 
do  *'  the  legacies  for  the  poor,  when,  by  the  will  of  the  people,  they 
are  to  be  laid  out  in  a  regular  yearly  income,  and  the  fourth  part  of 
such  legacies  as  are  destined  in  general  for  pious  purposes."  The 
voluntary  donations  applicable  to  the  fund  "  consist  of  casual  giils  in 
money  and  food,  which  have  been  given  by  philanthropic  persons  of 
their  own  accord  for  the  use  of  the  poor  institution,  and  in  this  manner 
are  applied  for  their  daily  use." —  Lord  Ershine*s  Report  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  Bavarioy  Appendix  (F.) 

Mr.  Senior's  Statement  of  the  Provision*  for  the  Poor^  and  of  the 
Condition^  the  Labouring  Classes  in  a  considerable  Portion  of  Ame* 
riea  and  ^urope^  contains,  in  a  compendious  form,  invaluable  details 
on  the  mode  of  administration  of  those  respective  kinds  of  relief,  and 
of  the  social  results  derived  from  them ;  and  the  account  is  the  more 
interesting,  because,  with  all  the  varieties  in  practice,  those  results 
have,  in  every  case,  corresponded  with  the  results  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  England  ;  for  in  England,  at  different  periods,  the  provision 
for  the  destitute  has  been  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  before  described  ; 
and  the  preambles  to  the  enactments  of  the  legislature,  and  other 
contemporary  accounts,  show  the  nature  of  the  evils  prevailing  in 
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connection  with  the  modes  of  administering  charity  at  eadi  epodi 
when  a  change  in  the  institutions  was  effected. 

II.     History  of  English  Poor  Laws, 

The  recent  changes  in  the  Poor  Laws,  are  changes  rather  in  the 
machinery  by  which  they  are  to  be  administered,  than  changes  in  the 
body  of  the  law  itself.  Besides  the  4  &  5  WiU.  IV.  c.  76.  (The  P(M>r 
Law  Amendment  Act\  which  repealed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
statutes  previously  existing,  there  are  still  in  full  force  118  statutes, 
extending  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time»  and  occu- 
pying a  very  closely  printed  8vo  volume  of  454  pages,  all  of  which 
relate  exclusively  to  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor;  and  there 
are  still  many  others  which  relate  only  partially  or  incidentally  to  that 
object  The  body  of  law  known  as  the  Poor  Laws  consists  besides 
of  a  vast  mass  of  decbions  of  the  courts  of  law,  a  selection  of  which 
made  by  Bott,  with  additions  and  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt, 
although  by  no  means  complete,  occupies  three  considerable  8vo. 
volumes. 

These  statutes  and  decisions  were  made  at  various  periods,  under 
widely  different  circumstances,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  opinions 
and  feelings  the  most  dissimilar ;  and  they  consequently  contain  a 
multitude  of  provisions  differing  wholly  in  their  objects  and  tendency, 
and  which  can  be  brought  to  no  consistency  amongst  themselves  by 
any  mere  statement  of  their  nature  and  effect,  although  they  may  be 
adequately  explained  by  a  description  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  respectively  originated.  A  history  of  the  Poor  Laws^  however 
summary,  is  therefore  indispensable  for  the  right  understanding  of 
their  present  and  actual  effect.  The  following  statement  of  the  objects 
and  purport  of  the  statutes  previous  to  that  of  the  43  Eliz.  is  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  the  analysis  printed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1834. 

First  Epoch.  —  Restrcdntof  Vagrancy. 

The  sole  object  of  our  legislation  on  this  matter,  from  its  very  com- 
mencement down  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  of  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses,  was  the  restraint  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy. 
And  with  this  object  every  destitute  person  was  compelled  to  confine 
himself  to  certain  defined  localities.  This  restriction  is  the  origin  of 
our  law  of  settlement^  which  was  substantially  created  by  the  statutes 
passed  within  that  period,  although  it  has  been  modified  in  many  par- 
ticulars since,  and  has  at  length  so  completely  changed  its  character 
of  a  restraint  as  to  have  become  the  foundation  of  the  title  to  retirfitk 
any  particular  place. 

The  12  Rich.  2.  c  7.  (enacted  in  the  year  1388)  prohibits  any 
labourer  from  departing  from  the  hundred,  rape,  wapentake,  city,  or 
borough  where  he  is  dwelline,  without  a  testimonial,  showing  reason- 
a,ble  cause  for  his  going,  to  oe  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  Any  labourer  found  wandering  without  such 
letter,  is  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  till  he  find  surety  to  return  to  tbo 
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town  from  which  he  came.  Impotent  persons  are  to  remain  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  be  dwelling  at  tlie  time  of  the  act ;  or,  if  the 
inhabitants  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  them,  they  are  to  with- 
draw to  other  towns  within  the  hundred^  rape,  or  wapentake,  or  to  the 
towns  where  they  were  bom,  and  there  abide  during  their  lives. 

The  11  Hen.  7-  c.  2.  (1495)  requires  beggars  not  able  to  work 
to  go  to  the  hundred  where  last  they  dwelled,  or  where  best  known,  or 
bom,  without  begging  out  of  the  hundred. 

The  19  Hen.  7-  c.  12.  (ISO*)  requires  them  to  go  to  the  city, 
town,  or  hundred  where  they  were  bora,  or  to  the  place  where  they 
last  abode  for  the  space  of  three  years,  without  begging  out  of  tlie 
iiald  dty,  town,  hundred,  or  place. 

The  22  Hen.  8.  c.  12.  (1531)  directs  the  justices  to  assign  to 
the  impotent  poor  a  limit  within  which  they  are  to  beg.  An  impotent 
person  begging  out  of  his  limit  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  days  and 
nights  in  the  stocks,  on  bread  and  water,  and  then  sworn  to  return  to 
the  place  in  which  he  was  authorised  to  beg.  An  able-bodied  beggar 
is  to  be  whipped,  and  sworn  to  return  to  the  place  where  he  was 
bora,  or  last  dwelt  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  there  put  himself 
to  labour. 

Second  Epoch,  —  Compulsory  Relief. 

Henceforward  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  element  is  introduced 
into  the  legislature,  which  ceased  with  this  statute  to  be  directed 
merely  to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  but  aimed  also  at  the  making 
a  provision  for  the  destitute,  which  the  alms  dispensed  at  the  religious 
houses  had  now  ceased  to  afford.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  from  time 
to  time  the  provisions  acquired  greater  complexity,  the  law  always 
retaining  its  original  elements,  but  constantly  acquiring  additional  ones. 

Five  years  after  the  last-mentioned  statute,  was  passed  the  27  Hen.  8. 
c  25.  (1536).  This  statute*  is  remarkable,  both  as  having  first  in- 
troduced the  system  of  compulsory  charity^  and  as  showing  that  the 
motive  for  its  establishment  was  the  desire  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
pressing vagrancy.  It  recites  the  preceding  act,  and  adds,  that  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  impotent,  nor  for  setting  and 
keeping  in  work  the  said  valiant  beggars ;  and  then  enacts,  that  the 
head  officers  of  every  city^  shire,  town,  and  parish,  to  which  such 
poor  creatures  or  sturdy  vagabonds  shall  repair  in  obedience  to  that 
act,  shall  most  diaritably  receive  the  same,  and  shall  keep  the  same 
poor  people,  by  way  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  within  the 
respective  cities,  shires,  towns,  hundreds,  hamlets,  and  parishes,  by 
their  discretion,  so  that  none  of  them  of  very  necessity  shall  be  com- 

*  The  first  Tolume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistieal  Society  of  London  con- 
tains an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Hallam,  givins  an  account  of  some  remarkable 
regulations  enacted  by  the  magistrates  of  Yprcs,  m  Belgium,  in  the  year  1530,  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  poor.  These  regulations  appear  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  ITallam,  manifestly  formed 
the  model  which  was  followed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the  legislature  of  this 
country. 
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pelled  to  beg  openly,  and  shall  compel  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds  and 
valiant  beggars  to  be  kept  to  continual  labour  in  such  vise  as  they 
may  get  their  own  living  by  the  continual  labour  of  their  own  hands, 
on  pain  that  every  parish  making  default  shall  forfeit  20f.  a  month. 
It  then  directs  the  head  officers  of  corporate  towns,  and  the  church- 
wardens and  two  others  of  every  parish,  who  are  to  remain  in  office 
only  one  year,  to  collect  voluntary  alms  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  impotent  poor,  and  that  such  as  be  lusty  be  kept  to  continual 
labour.  Every  preacher,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate,  as  well  in  their 
sermons,  collections,  bidding  of  the  beads,  as  in  the  time  of  confessioa 
and  making  of  wills,  is  to  exhort,  move,  stir,  and  provoke  people  to 
be  liberal  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  setting  and  keeping  to 
work  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds. 

The  money  collected  is  to  be  kept  in  a  common  box  in  the  church, 
or  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  substantial  trusty  man,  as  they  can 
agree  on,  to  be  delivered  as  necessity  shall  require.  Alms-ginng, 
otherwise  than  to  these  common  boxes  or  common  gatherings,  or  to 
fellow  parishioners  or  prisoners,  is  prohibited  on  forfeiture  of  ten 
times  the  amount  given.  And  all  persons  bound  to  distribute  ready 
money,  victuals,  or  other  sustentation  to  poor  people,  are  to  dispose 
of  the  same,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  such  common  boxes.  The  over- 
plus of  the  collection  of  wealthy  parishes  is  to  be  applied  in  aid  of 
other  parishes  within  the  same  city,  borough,  town,  or  hundred. 

A  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  the  first  time,  his  right  ear 
cropped  the  second  time,  and  if  he  again  offend,  to  be  sent  to  the  next 
gaol  till  the  quarter  sessions,  and  there  to  be  indicted  for  wandering, 
loitering,  and  idleness;  and  if  convicted,  shall  suffer  execution  of 
death  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  appears  that  the  severity  of  this  act  prevented  its  execution : 
such,  at  least,  is  the  reason  assigned  for  its  repeal  by  the  1  £dw.  6. 
•c.  3.  (1547),  which  recites,  that  partly  by  foolish  pity  and  mercy  of 
them  which  should  have  seen  the  said  goodly  laws  executed,  and' 
partly  from  the  perverse  nature  and  long-accustomed  idleness  of  the 
persons  given  to  loitering,  the  said  goodly  statutes  have  had  small 
effect,  and  idle  and  vagabond  persons,  being  unprofitable  members, 
or  rather  enemies,  of  the  commonwealth,  have  been  suffered  to  remain 
and  increase,  and  yet  so  do :  and,  as  a  milder  punishment,  enacts, 
that  an  able-bodied  poor  person  who  does  not  apply  himself  to  some 
honest  labour,  or  ofier  to  serve  even  for  meat  and  drink,  if  nothing 
more  is  to  be  obtained,  shall  be  taken  for  a  vagabond,  branded  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  letter  V,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  two  yea»  to  any 
person  who  shall  demand  him,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  and 
refuse  meat,  and  caused  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise. 
If  he  run  away  within  that  period,  he  is  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek 
with  the  letter  S,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life;  if  he  run  away  again, 
he  is  to  sufier  death  as  a  felon.  If  no  man  demand  such  loiterer,  he 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  place  where  he  says  he  was  born,  there  to  be  kept 
in  chains  or  otherwise,  at  the  highways  or  common  work,  or  from 
man  to  man,  as  the  slave  of  the  corporation  or  inhabitants  of  the  citji 
town,  or  village  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  the  said  city,  town,  or 
village  shall  see  the  said  slave  set  to  work,  and  not  live  idly,  upon 
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pain,  for  every  three  working  days  that  the  slave  live  idly  by  their 
default,  that  a  city  forfeit  5/.,  a  borough  40«.,  and  a  town  or  village 
20s.,  half  to  the  king  and  half  to  the  informer.  If  it  appear  that  he 
was  not  bom  in  the  place  of  which  he  described  himself  as  a  native, 
he  was  to  be  branded  on  the  face,  and  be  a  slave  for  life. 

It  appears  also,  that  taking  surety  of  the  impotent  poor  that  they 
would  repair  to  the  places  where  they  were  born,  or  had  dwelt  for  the 
three  previous  years,  was  not  effectuaL  The  officers,  therefore,  are 
directed  to  convey  the  impotent  poor,  on  horseback,  cart,  chariot,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  next  constable,  and  so  from  constable  to  constable, 
till  they  be  brought  to  the  place  where  they  were  bom,  or  most  con- 
versant for  the  space  of  three  years,  there  to  be  kept  and  nourished 
of  alms.  ^*  Provided  always,  that  if  any  of  the  said  impotent  persons 
be  not  so  lame  or  impotent  but  that  they  may  work  in  some  manner, 
and  refuse  to  work,  or  run  away  and  beg  in  other  places,  then  their 
(Hty,  town,  or  village  is  to  punish  them  according  to  their  discretion, 
with  chaining,  beating,  or  otherwise.'*  The  statute  abo  orders  the 
curate  of  each  parish,  every  Sunday  after  reading  the  Gospel,  to 
exhort  his  parishioners  to  remember  the  duty  of  Christian  charity  in 
relieving  them  which  be  their  brethren  in  Christ,  bom  in  the  same 
parishy  and  needing  their  help. 

This  statute  had  a  very  short  existence,  for  it  was  repealed  by  the 
3  &  4  Edw.  6.  c.  16.  (14>50\  and  the  22  Hen.  8.  c  12.,  revived.  The 
directions,  however,  that  tne  impotent  poor  should  be  removed  to  the 
place  where  they  were  bom,  or  had  been  most  conversant  for  three 
3'ears,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  to  work,  if  capable  of  some 
manner  of  work,  and  punished  by  chaining,  beating,  or  otherwise,  if 
they  refused,  were  re-enacted. 

The  5  &  6  Edw.  6.  c.  2.  (1551),  "  to  the  intent  that  valiant^ 
beggars,  idle  and  loitering  persons,  may  be  avoided,  and  the  impotent,* 
feeble,  and  lame  provided  for,  which  are  poor  in  very  deed,"  confirms^ 
the  22  Hen.  8.  c.  12.,  and  the  3  &  4  Edw.  6.  c.  16.,  and  commands 
that  they  shall  be  put  in  execution ;  and  then  directs  a  book  to  be 
kept  in  every  city,  corporate  town,  and  parish,  containing  the  names 
of  the  householders  and  of  the  impotent  poor;  and  that  yearly  in 
Whitsun  week  the  head  officers  of  towns,  and  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  in  every  parish  in  the  country,  shall  appoint  two 
persons  to  be  collectors  of  alms  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  col- 
lectors shall,  the  next  or  following  Sunday  at  church,  gently  ask 
every  man  and  woman  what  they  of  their  charity  will  give  weekly 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  write  the  same  in  the  book,  and 
distribute  what  they  collect  weekly  to  the  same  poor  and  impotent 
persons,  after  such  sort  that  the  more  impotent  may  have  the  more 
help,  and  such  as  can  get  part  of  their  living  the  less,  and  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  collectors  be  put  on  such  labour  as  they  be  able  to  do ; 
but  none  to  go  or  sit  openly  begging,  upon  pain  limited  in  the  above 
statutes.  If  any  one,  able  to  further  this  charitable  work,  do  ob- 
stinately and  frowardly  refuse  to  give,  or  do  discourage  others,  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  are  to  gently  exhort  him.  If  he  will  not 
be  so  persuaded,  the  bishop  is  to  send  for  him,  to  induce  and  persuade 
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kim  by  charitable  ways  and  means,  and  so  according  to  his  discretKHi 
take  order  for  the  reformation  thereof. 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  fear  of  our  ancestors  that  statutes 
should  grow  into  desuetude,  and  periiaps  a  proof  that  such  a  fate  had 
actually  befallen  the  5  &  6  £dw.  6.,  that  precisely  the  same  enact- 
ments, with  precisely  the  same  preamble,  are  repeated  by  the  2  &  3 
Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5.  (1555.)  But  the  act,  however  reiterated,  seems 
to  have  been  ineffectual.  Neither  the  gentle  askings  of  the  oollecton, 
the  exhortations  of  the  minister,  nor  the  charitable  waya  and  means 
of  the  bishop,  appear  to  have  persuaded  the  parishioners  to  entrust  to 
the  collectors  the  distribution  of  their  alms. 

The  5  Eliz.  cS.  (1563),  therefore,  after  repeating  tiie  same  pre- 
amble and  the  same  enactm^its,  goes  on  to  enact,  that  if  any  person 
of  his  froward  wilful  mind  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  give  weekly  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  according  to  his  ability,  the  bishop  shall  bind 
him  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions ;  and  at  the  said  sessions  the  jus- 
tices tliere  shall  charitably  and  gently  persuade  and  move  the  said 
obstinate  person  to  extend  his  charity  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish  where  he  dwelleth ;  and  if  he  will  not  be  persuaded, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices,  with  the  churchwardens,  or  one  of 
them,  to  tax  such  obstinate  person,  according  to  their  good  diaeretios, 
what  sum  the  said  obstinate  person  shall  pay  weekly  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor  within  the  parish  wherein  he  shall  dwell ;  and  if  he 
refuse,  the  justices  shall,  on  complaint  of  the  church  wardens^  conunit 
the  said  obstinate  person  to  gaol,  until  he  shall  pay  the  sum  so  tased» 
with  the  arrears. 

The  next  statute,  the  14*  Eliz.  e.  5.  (1572)^  is  remarkaUe  as  a 
proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  previous  statutes,  and  as  showiag  how 
short  an  interval  elapsed  between  giving  to  the  justices  power  to  tax 
at  their  sessions  an  obstinate  person,  at  the  compkdnt  of  the  minister, 
the  churchwardens,  and  the  bishop)  and  the  giving  to  tiiem  discre- 
tionary power  to  tax  every  inhabitant  in  their  divisions,  and  to  direct 
the  application  of  the  sums  so  taxed. 

It  begins  by  a  recital,  that  ^'  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  of  England 
and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  ex- 
ceedingly pestered,  by  means  whereof  daily  happenetbin  the  same  reafan 
horrible  murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  outrage^  to  the  hi^  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God,  and  the  great  annoyance  of  the  common 
weale." 

And  then,  <<  as  well  for  the  utter  suppresnng  of  the  said  outrage- 
ous enemies  to  the  common  weal,  as  for  the  charitable  relieving  of 
the  aged  and  impotent  poor  people  in  manner  and  form  following," 
it  enacts,  '<  that  all  persons  thereafter  set  forth  to  be  revues  and 
vagabonds,  or  sturdy  beggars,  shall  for  the  first  oflfence  be  grievously 
whipped,  and  burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inch  about ;  for  the  second,  be  deemed 
felons ;  and  for  the  third,  suffer  death  as  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy." 

Among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  are  included  all 
persons  whole  and  mighty  in  body,  able  to  labour,  not  having  land  or 
master,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise,  crafl,  or  mystery ;  and  ail 
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common  labourers,  able  in  body,  loitering  and  refusing  to  work  for 
snch  reasonable  w£^es  as  is  commonly  given. 

<'  And  forasmacb  as  charity  would  Uiat  poor,  aged,  and  impotent 
persons  should  as  necessarily  be  provided  for  as  the  said  rogues,  vaga- 
bonds, and  sturdy  beggars  repressed,  and  that  the  said  aged,  im- 
potent, and  poor  people  should  have  convenient  habitations  and  abiding 
places  throughout  this  realm  to  settle  themselves  upon,  to  the  end  that 
they  nor  any  of  them  should  hereafter  beg  or  wander  about,"  it  enacts, 
*'  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  shall  within  their  several  divisions 
and  authorities  make  inquiry  of  all  aged,  poor,  impotent,  and  decayed 
persons  bom  within  their  said  divisions  and  limits,  or  which  were 
there  dwelling  within  three  years  next  after  this  present  parliament, 
living  by  alms,  and  register  their  names ;  and  when  the  number  of 
poor  people  forced  to  live  upon  alms  be  by  that  means  known,  the 
said  justices  shall  appoint  within  their  said  divisions  meet  places,  by 
their  discretion,  to  settie  the  same  poor  people  for  their  abidings,  if 
the  parish  within  which  they  shall  be  found  shall  not  or  will  not 
provide  for  them,  and  set  down  what  portion  the  weekly  charge 
towards  the  relief  and  sustentation  of  the  said  poor  people  will 
amount  unto,  and  that  done  shall  by  their  good  discretions  tax  and 
iusess  all  the  inhabitants  dweUing  within  the  said  divisions  to  such 
weekly  charge  as  they  and  every  of  them  shall  weekly  contribute 
towards  the  relief  of  the  said  poor  people,  and  shall  appoint  collectors, 
who  shall  gather  the  same  proportion,  and  make  delivery  of  so  much 
thereof,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices,  to  the  said 
poor  people,  as  the  said  justices  shall  appoint  them.  If  any  person 
able  to  fttrther  this  charitable  work  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  give, 
or  discourage  others,  he  shall  be  brought  before  two  justices,  to  show 
the  cause  of  such  refusal  or  discouragement,  and  to  abide  such  order 
therein  as  the  said  justices  shall  appoint ;  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do 
so,  they  shall  commit  him  to  gaol  until  he  shall  be  contented  with 
their  said  order,  and  do  perform  the  same." 

It  then  provides  that  the  justices,  out  of  the  surplus  of  such  col- 
lections (the  impotent  being  first  provided  for),  shall  settle  to  work 
the  rognes  and  vagabonds  that  shall  be  disposed  to  work  (i,  e,  capa- 
ble of  working)  bom  within  the  said  counties  or  there  abiding  for 
the  most  part  within  the  said  three  years,  there  to  be  holden  to  work 
to  get  their  livings,  and  to  live  and  be  sustained  only  upon  their  la- 
bour and  travail.  And  ^*  that  the  justices  in  sessions  within  any  of 
the  counties,  cities,  or  towns  where  collection  of  money  cannot  pre- 
sently be  had,  may  license  some  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  for  them, 
to  gather,  within  such  other  town,  parish,  or  parishes  of  the  county, 
as  the  said  justices  shall  name  within  the  division  of  the  licensing 
justices,  charitable  donations  and  alms  at  the  houses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. And  the  inhabitants  of  every  such  parish  to  which  such  poor 
shall  be  so  appointed,  shall  be  coacted  and  bound,  under  such  pain 
as  to  the  said  justices  shall  seem  convenient,  to  relieve  the  said  poor  in 
such  sort  as  the  said  justices  shall  appoint." 

Even  its  kindness  is  mixed  with  severity ;  fov  <Mf  any  of  the  said 
poor  people  refuse  to  be  bestowed  in  any  of  the  said  abiding  places, 
but  covet  still  to  hold  on  their  trade  of  begging,  or,  after  they  be  once 
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bestowed  in  the  said  abiding  places,  depart  and  b^,  then  the  said  per- 
son so  offending,  for  the  first  offence  shall  be  accounted  a  rogue  or 
vagabond,  and  suffer  as  a  rogue  or  vagabond  in  the  first  degree  of  pa- 
nbhment ;  and  if  he  do  the  second  time  offend,  then  be  esteem^  a 
rogue  or  vagabond,  and  suffer  as  a  rogue  or  vasabond  in  the  last  degree 
of  punishment  (that  is,  suffer  death  as  a  felon} ;  and  if  any  of  the  said 
aged  and  impotent  persons,  not  being  so  dbeased,  lame,  or  impoteot 
but  that  they  may  work  in  some  manner  of  work,  shall  be  by  the 
overseers  of  their  said  abiding  place  appointed  to  work,  and  refuse, 
they  are  to  be  whipped  and  stocked  for  their  first  refusal,  and  for  the 
second  refusal  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of  vagabonds  in  the  sud 
first  degree  of  punishment" 

The  14  Eliz.  c  5.  does  not  appear  to  have  been  expressly  repealed, 
as  far  as  the  relief  of  the  impotent  is  concerned.    It  was  replaced,  in 
that  respect,  by  the  39  Eliz.  c  3.  (1598),  and,  with  respect  to  able- 
bodied  vagrants,  by  the  39  Eliz.  c  4*.    That  statute,  which  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  39  Eliz.  e.  3.,  directs  that  every  rogue 
and  vagabond  (among  whom  are  included  '<  all  wandering  persons 
and  common  labourers,  being  persons  able  in  body,  using  loitering, 
and  refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wages  as  is  taxed  or  com- 
monly given  in  such  parts  where  such  persons  do  or  shall  happen  to 
dwell  or  abide,  not  having  living  otherwbe  to  maintain  themselves  ") 
'<  shall,  on  his  apprehension,  be  openly  whipped  until  his  body  be 
bloody,  and  shall  be  forthwith  sent  from  parish  to  parish  the  next 
straight  way  to  the  parish  where  he  was  bom,  if  the  same  may  be 
known  by  the  party's  confession,  or  otherwise;  and  if  the  same  be 
not  known,  then  to  the  parish  where  he  last  dwelt  before  the  punish- 
ment by  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  there  to  put  him  or  herself  to 
labour  as  a  true  subject  ought  to  do ;  or,  not  being  known  where 
he  or  she  was  bom,  or  last  dwelt,  then  to  the  parish  through  which 
he  or  she  last  passed  without  punishment,  to  be  by  the  officers  of  the 
said  village  where  he  or  she  so  last  passed  through  without  punish- 
ment conveyed  to  the  house  of  correction  of  the  district  wherein  the 
said  village  standeth,  or  to  the  common  gaol  of  that  county  or 
place,  there  to  remain  or  be  employed  in  work  until  he  or  she  shall 
be  placed  in  some  service,  and  so  to  continue  by  the  space  of  one 
whole  year;  or,  not  being  able  of  body,  until  he  or  she  shall  be 
placed  to  remain  in  some  almshouse  in  the  same  county  or  place." 
And  ^'  if  any  of  the  said  rogues  shall  appear  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
inferior  sort  of  people  where  they  shall  be  taken,  or  otherwise  be  such 
as  will  not  be  reformed  of  their  roguish  kind  of  life,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  the  justice  of  the  limits  where  any  such  rogue  shall  be  taken,  to 
commit  that  rogue  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  otherwise  to  the 
gaol  of  that  county,  there  to  remain  untQ  the  next  quarter  sessions ; 
and  then  such  of  the  same  rogues  so  committed  as  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  there  present,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  shall  be  thought 
fit  not  to  be  delivered,  shall  be  banished  out  of  this  realm  and  all 
other  the  dominions  thereof,  and,  at  the  charge  of  that  county,  shall 
be  conveyed  into  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  shall  be  at  any  time 
hereafter  for  that  purpose  assigned  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  other-, 
wise  be  judged  perpetually  to  the  galleys  of  this  realm,  as  by  the 
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same  justices,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  shall  be  thought  fit  and  ex* 
pedient." 

The  27  Hen.  8.  c.  25.,  which  imposed  a  fine  on  the  parish  in 
which  the  impotent  poor  should  not  be  relieved,  and  directed  the 
surplus  coUectiop  of  rich  parishes  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of 
poor  parishes  within  the  same  hundred ;  the  1  Edw.  6.  c.  S., 
which  directed  the  curate  of  any  parish  to  exhort  his  parishioners  to 
relieve  those  bom  in  the  same  parish,  and  needing  their  help ;  and  the 
5  St  6  Edw.  6.  c.  2.,  which  directed  the  parson,  vicar,  or  church- 
wardens of  each  parish  to  appoint  collectors,  and  to  gently  ask  for 
contributions  in  the  church,  were  all  so  many  steps  towards  making 
the  relief  of  the  poor  a  parochial  charge.  And  it  appears  that  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  parishes  was  preferred  to  any  civil  division, 
on  account  of  the  part  which  the  clergy  were  required  to  take  in 
the  business. 

The  14  Elizabeth,  c.  5.,  appears  to  have  deviated  from  this  plan ; 
and  as  it  vested  the  power  of  assessment  in  the  justices,  it  threw  the 
burthen,  not  on  each  parish,  but  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  di- 
visions within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assessing  justices.  The  39  Eliza- 
beth, c.  3.  (1598),  returned  to  the  parochial  system;  and  it  differs  so 
little  in  its  provisions  from  the  well-known  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2.,  the 
basis,  but  certainly  not  the  origin,  of  our  present  system,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  state  its  substance.  The  following  clause, 
however,  deserves  to  be  cited,  both  on  account  of  its  importance,  and 
from  its  not  having  been  re-enacted: — 

<<  No  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  go  wandering  abroad  and 
beg  in  any  place  whatsoever,  by  licence  or  without,  upon  pain  to  be 
esteemed,  taken,  and  punished  as  a  rogue :  provided  always,  that  this 
present  act  shaU  not  extend  to  any  poor  people  which  shall  ask  relief 
of  victualling  only  in  the  same  parish  where  such  poor  people  do 
dwell,  so  the  same  be  in  such  time  only  and  according  to  such  order 
and  direction  as  shall  be  made  and  appointed  by  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  same  parish,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act." 

mrd  Epoch — Existing  Sysiemm 

The  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  (1601),  has  been  the  subject  of  much  eu- 
logium,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  practical  statesmanship  which  our  legislature  down  to  this  time 
affords.  Its  first  merit  is,  that  it  abandons  the  excessive  severity 
which  had  been  the  self-destructive  principle  of  the  preceding  statutes ; 
and,  instead  of  punishment,  applies  a  test  which  succeeding  legislation 
has  only  attempted  to  apply  more  strictly;  but  has  never  departed 
from  without  the  most  pernicious  consequences*  This  is  the  plan  of 
affording  to  such  as  are  able  to  work,  whatever  may  be  their  age  or 
sex,  no  relief,  but  such  as  is  accompanied  by  the  exaction  of  labour. 
So  exclusive  was  the  principle  that  all  who  can  labour  shall  receive 
relid'  only  on  condition  that  they  worh  for  itj  that  it  is  expressly  ex* 
tended  even  to  children,  who  are  to  be  set  to  work  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  adults,  and  for  whose  apprenticeship  competent  sums  of  money 
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are  to  be  raised.  The  mode  of  application  of  this  principle,  by  tli€ 
agency  of  overseers^  under  the  control  of  justices  of  the  peace ;  the 
selection  of  parishes  lis  the  districts  for  its  administration ;  the  con- 
tribution by  raies ;  and  the  species  of  property  in  respect  of  ivliicb 
the  rates  Are  made ;  and  the  remedy  against  their  unequal  imposition ; 
are  the  same  as  prevail  -at  the  present  day,  though  certain  additions 
have  been  made  upon  all  these  points,  with  the  view  of  extendiiig  the 
effect  of  the  provisions,  or  of  facilitating  their  operation. 

The  evils  of  vagrancy,  although  greatly  reduced  by  the  operation 
of  this  statute,  still  continued  to  be  felt,  and  the  7  Jac  c.  4.  (1609) 
re-enacted,  with  additions,  the  provisions  of  39  Eliz.  for  the  erecting 
of  houses  of  correction,  and  for  the  punishing  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds. These  houses  of  correction  were  to  be  provided  with  *<  milb, 
turns,  cards,  and  such  like  necessary  implements,  to  set  the  said 
rogues  and  other  idle  persons  to  work,'*  and  were,  with  hospftaU 
(which  the  39  Eliz.  had  facilitated  the  endowment  of  for  tbe  same 
purposes)^  the  origin  of  the  workhouse  system. 

These  statutes  seem  at  length  to  have  been  successful  in  subjecting 
the  poor  and  the  idle  to  a  more  regular  and  systematic  mode  of 
seeking  relief  than  had  prevailed  when  they  were  first  enaeted.  Bat 
the  evil  had  merely  changed  in  its  mode  of  application,  being  still 
substantially  the  same,  when  the  13  &  U  Car.  %  c.  12.  (1661-2)  was 
passed.  This  statute  recites  that  "  whereas  by  reason  of  some  defects 
in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained  from  going  from  one  parish 
to  another,  and  therefore  do  endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those 
parishes  where  there  is  the  best  stock ;  the  largest  commons  or  wastes 
to  build  cottages ;  and  the  most  woods  for  them  to  bum  and  destroy ; 
and  when  they  have  consumed  it,  then  to  another  parish ;  and  at  last 
become  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  parishes 
to  provide  stocks,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  devoured  by  strangers : " 
and  it  proceeds  to  enact  provisions  for  the  removal  of  persons  so 
coming  to  settle  within  40  days  after  their  arrival,  unless  they  have 
taken  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  lOL 

It  is  clear  from  this  preamble  that  the  andent  evil  of  unrestricted 
beggary  and  vagrancy  was  not  the  evil  which  the  statute  attempted  to 
cure;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  and  succeeding  statutes  had  been  made  use  of  as  a  more 
effective  moans  of  satisfying  the  propensity  to  live  in  idleness  on  the 
labour  of  others.  The  laying  in  of  the  stock  (which  the  settlers  are 
said  to  have  come  **  to  devour"),  and  the  building  of  cottages  on  the 
wastes  or  commons,  are  both  required  by  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
although  introduced  for  the  restriction  of  vagrancy,  had  thus  become 
subservient  to  a  new  system  of  extortion  by  the  dissolute  and  idle. 

This  statute  of  the  13  &  14  Car.  2.  also  provided  for  a  practice, 
now  nearly  obsolete,  of  giving  to  anv  person  going  to  work  in  harvest, 
or  at  any  other  work,  a  certificate  from  the  minister  and  one  church- 
warden and  overseer,  that  the  party  was  a  settled  inhabitant  of  the 
parish  from  whence  he  went,  which  certificate  protected  the  party 
from  the  more  summary  mode  of  removal  provided  by  the  act,  and 
likewise  secured  the  parish  to  which  he  went  against  a  settlement 
The  statute  also  enabled  justices  to  transport  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
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sturdy  beggars,  duly  convicted  and  adjudged  to  be  incorrigible,  to 
any  of  the  English  plantations  beyond  the  seas.  Other  severe  regu- 
lations are  made  for  the  repression  of  habits  of  pauperism,  now  a»- 
suraing  a  legalised  form.  And  this  statute  was  followed  by  several 
more  in  this  and  succeeding  reigns,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  di- 
minish the  facilities  of  gaining  settlements  and  contracting  habits  of 
pauperism  according  to  law. 

The  evils  which  might  have  been  expected  to  result  from  this  re- 
striction on  the  free  circulation  of  labourers  introduced  by  the  settle- 
ment laws,  appear  to  have  been  severely  felt  before  the  8  &  9  W.  S. 
c  S.  (1696-7)  was  passed.  It  recites  that  ^  forasmuch  as  many  poor 
persons  chargeable  to  the  place  where  they  did  live*  merely  for  want 
of  work,  would  in  any  other  place,  where  sufficient  employment  is  to 
be  had,  maintain  themselves  and  families  without  being  burthensome 
to  any  parish;  bat  not  being  able  to  give  such  security"  (against 
their  booming  chargeable)  **  as  will  or  may  be  expected  or  required, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  live  in  their  own  parishes,  and 
not  permitted  to  inhabit  elsewhere,  though  their  labour  is  wanted  in 
many  other  places,  where  the  increase  of  manufactures  would  employ 
more  hands.**  This  evil,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  it  in 
this  statute  by  making  the  parish  from  which  the  party  went  liable  to 
maintain  him,  if  necessary,  where  he  might  reside,  and  numerous  other 
attempts  had  been  made  with  the  same  object,  remained  in  full  operation 
until  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act;  and  is  only  now 
in  course  of  reduction  by  aid  afforded  under  that  act  to  the  migration 
of  labourers  "  to  places  where  their  labour  is  wanted,  and  where  the 
increase  of  manufactures  would  employ  more  hands." 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  stage  the  struggle  of  the  poor  lows 
against  vagramcy  as  a  national  evil  ceased,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
legislature  were  in  tlie  two  last  described  statutes,  and  henceforth, 
directed  against  the  somewhat  contrary  habits  generated  by  a  state  of 
permanent  and  settled  pauperism.  The  general  improvements  in  the 
habit^  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  people,  had,  doubtless^  the  chief 
share  in  the  ^ect  of  reducing  the  former  evil,  although  it  is  dear  that  a 
considerable  effect  was  constantly  operated  by  the  poor  laws  towards  re- 
ducing the  poorer  part  of  the  population  to  a  settled  condition,  which, 
eventually  terminated  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  labourer 
resisted  a  change  of  place  as  the  last  extremity  of  evil,  thinking  the 
loss  of  his  settlement  iU  compensated  by  the  certainty  of  immediately 
bettering  his  condition,  in  as  far  as  his  condition  depended  on  the 
reward  of  his  own  industry.  The  cause  at  the  bottom  of  each  of 
these  evils  was  obviously  the  same ;  that  is,  the  desire  which  men 
have  to  live  in  ease ;  which  object  was  at  one  time  most  easily  at- 
tained by  vagabondage,  at  anoti^er  by  acquiring  a  fixed  settlement  in 
a  parish. 

The  unhappy  effects  of  the  security  and  indifference  thus  begotten 
in  the  poorer  classes  by  the  settlement  lawa  was  attempted  to  be 
counteracted  by  two  welUcontrived  provisions  in  the  9  Geo.  1.  e.  76* 
(1723),  which  enabled  many  parishes  long  to  withstand  the  en- 
croachments of  pauperism,  and,  until  their  effect  was  weakened  by 
subsequent  enactments,  would  at  all  times  have  enabled  officers, 
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intent  upon  doing  their  duty,  to  protect  their  parish  from  gross  in- 
justice* The  first  provbion  was,  that  no  relief  should  be  granted  to 
any  pauper  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  until  oath  had  been  made  of 
some  matter  being  reasonable  ground  for  relief,  and  that  the  pauper 
had  applied  for  relief  and  had  been  refused ;  nor  until  the  overseer 
refusing  the  relief  had  been  summoned  to  show  cause  why  it  had  not 
been  given.  The  provision  was,  however,  found  defectivey  because 
the  justice  was  made  the  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  asserted 
ground  of  relief,  and  of  the  validity  of  the  reasons  of  the  overseer  for 
his  refusal ;  and  as  the  justices  were  not  influenced  by  the  motives  of 
overseers  to  save  the  money  of  each  particular  parish,  but  very 
generally  from  motives  of  benevolence  leaned  to  the  side  of  the 
pauper,  this  enactment  gradually  became  rather  a  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  paupers  for  coercing  parish  officers,  than  a  protection  of 
the  rates  against  the  negligence  of  the  officers  and  rapacity  of  the 
pauper,  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  When  relief  was  at  length  ordered 
by  the  justices,  the  pauper's  name  was  to  be  inserted  in  a  book  as  one 
entitled  to  receive  relief  as  long  as  the  cause  for  such  relief  continue^ 
^^  and  no  longer."  Overseers  were  to  forfeit  5L  for  every  instance  in 
which  they  gave  relief  to  persons  not  so  registered,  except  only  when 
given  on  sudden  and  emergent  occasions. 

The  other  provision  made  by  this  act  was,  however,  of  the  utmost 
value  in  practice,  and  besides  proving  for  many  years  most  effective 
for  its  purposes,  led  to  many  imitations  with  modifications  in  local 
acts,  and  has  served,  in  fact,  as  a  model  for  all  the  sound  legislation 
which  has  since  been  attempted  on  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws.  This  is  the  enabling  parishes  to  provide  themselves  with  tcork' 
houses  wherein  to  employ  the  poor,  and  the  enacting  that  in  case  any 
person  shall  refuse  to  be  relieved  in  such  a  house,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  other  relief.  This,  when  all  other  protection 
failed)  was  long  the  sole  means  of  defence  of  parishes  against  the  in- 
considerate benevolence  of  the  magistracy.  For  the  overseer  or  other 
administrative  officer  had,  while  this  provision  existed  in  its  integritv* 
only  to  ofifer  to  relieve  a  suspected  impostor  in  the  workhouse  (a 
mode  of  relief  which  the  voluntary  pauper  was  sure  to  refuse),  and 
the  justice  had  then  no  power  to  interfere  to  compel  the  offer  of  other 
relief.  The  benefit  of  this  enactment  was  further  extended  in  the 
same  statute,  by  enabling  several  parishes^  each  too  small  to  procure  a 
separate  workhouse,  io  unite  for  the  purpose ;  and  by  enabling  parishes 
without  workhouses  to  contract  with  those  which  had  one  for  the 
maintenance  and  employment  of  their  poor  therein. 

This  important  statute  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  mass  of  enact- 
ments affecting  the  detail  but  not  the  principle  of  the  previously  ex- 
isting laws,  as  well  as  by  a  great  number  of  local  acts  following  out 
its  principles,  in  as  far  as  the  application  of  the  workhouse  as  a  means 
of  constraint  on  paupers  was  concerned,  and  also  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniting  several  parishes  for  the  purpose.  These  local  acts 
also,  in  almost  every  instance,  took  the  administration  of  the  law  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  overseers  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the 
justices,  and  created  a  new  administrative  body  generally  called  guai^ 
(lians,  annually  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  but  sometimes  self-elected. 
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These  principles  seem  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  public 
mind,  and  at  length  to  have  led  to  a  very  general  belief  that  by  a 
combination  of  several  parishes,  and  a  concentration  of  their  poor  in 
one  large  building,  the  paupers  might,  if  systematically  employed,  be 
not  only  better  and  more  economically  kept,  but  might  even  be  made 
profitable*  This  visionary  scheme  was  elaborately  propounded  by  a 
member  of  parliament  named  Gilbert,  who  seems  to  have  procured 
a  great  number  of  adherents.  He  at  length  brought  in  the  act, 
22  Geo.  S.  c  83.  (1782),  known  as  "  Gilbert's  Act,"  which, 
although  it  does  not  openly  profess  the  speculative  views  of  its  pro- 
moters, carries  much  internal  evidence  of  the  design  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated, and  departs  so  widely  from  the  sound  principles  of  the  statute 
of  Eliz,  and  of  the  9  Geo.  1.  c.  7.*  that  instead  of  rendering  the 
workhouse  a  means  of  employing  able-bodied  paupers,  and  thereby 
deterring  them  from  habits  of  pauperism  by  rendering  their  state  less 
eligible  than  one  of  independence,  it  reverses  the'  principle,  and  in 
fact,  provides  that  the  able-bodied  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  the 
house,  and  proceeds  to  the  absurd  extent  of  throwing  on  the  guardian 
the  duty  of  finding  work  near  their  own  house  for  such  applicants 
as  profess  to  be  able  and  willing  to  labour,  but  are  unable  to  get  em- 
ployment, and  of  making  up  any  supposed  deficiency  of  wages  out  of 
the  poor  rates ;  thus  rendering  tJiis  class  of  persons  wholly  independent 
of  any  motive  to  procure  or  keep  work  by  their  good  character  or 
conduct,  and  free  from  all  restraint  in  the  mode  in  which  they  receive 
relief,  which  they  are  enabled  to  demand  and  receive,  as  if  it  were 
the  produce  of  their  independent  industry.  This  statute  has,  however, 
as  far  as  the  organisation  of  its  machinery  is  concerned,  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  recent  act  for  the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws. 
It  provides  for  the  uniting  of  several  parishes  into  one  incorporation, 
for  the  purposes  of  managing  the  poor,  and  more  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  workhouse.  It  provides  for  the  election  yearly,  by  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  and  rate-payers,  of  guardians,  who  replace  the 
overseers  in  the  administration  of  relief,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
rate,  but  do  not  interfere  with  the  making  or  collection  of  the  rate. 
These  guardians,  however,  are  still  left  wholly  subject  to  the  local 
influences  of  the  particular  parish  for  which  each  is  elected,  being 
empowered  to  direct  the  relief  to  the  poor  of  that  parish  without 
consulting  the  rest  of  the  body  of  guardians ;  whereas,  if  the  guar- 
dians had  been  allowed  to  act  only  at  a  board,  and  as  a  part  of  that 
board,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  local  and  personal  knowledge  of  each  guardian 
would  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  whole  board,  while  the  decision  in 
£ach  case  would  have  been  made  by  a  majority  of  persons  from  other 
parishes,  divested  of  the  influence  of  partiality,  prejudice,  or  intimi- 
dation^ or  other  local  interests  to  which  a  guardian  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  parish,  and  elected  by  it,  is  subject 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  passing  of  Gilbert's  Act,  we  find  the 
legislature  consistently  pursuing  the  scheme  of  the  statute  of  Elizas 
beth,  providing  a  security  against  absolute  destitution,  and  thereby 
withdrawing   from  every  person  all  excuse  for  dishonest  courses. 
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foumled  on  the  extreme  Law  of  necessity,  and  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing saccour  with  a  prudent  economy,  and  subject  to  conditions  wliich 
rendered  it  less  desirable,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  than  a  livelihood 
obtained  by  independent  industry.  In  all  this  period  the  coarse  pur- 
sued  by  the  legislature  had  been  maxiied  by  as  much  wisdom  as  had 
been  applied  to  any  other  part  of  our  institutions ;  and  it  was,  indeed, 
distinguished  from  almost  every  other  portion  of  our  jurispntdence 
by  a  judicious  adaptation  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution of  the  details  successively  added.  In  fact,  there  appears  bo 
reason  for  the  want  of  complete  success  in  attaining  such  objects  as 
the  institution  proposed  to  attain,  but  the  want  of  security  for  a  strict 
administration  of  the  law.  The  administration  was  doubtless  bad* 
because  it  was  intrusted  to  officers  not  practically  subject  to  re^mnsi- 
billty,  nor  completely  interested  in  the  well  working  of  the  system. 
This  was  felt,  and  accordingly  Gilbert's  Act,  and  the  host  of  local 
acts  before  referred  to,  undertook  to  remedy  the  evil ;  but  in  doing  so, 
unfortunately  adopted  false  and  dangerous  organic  principles. 

The  principle  of  the  early  poor  laws,  in  as  far  as  they  impose  re- 
strictions on  the  most  dangerous  species  of  pauperism  (namdy,  that 
of  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  health  and  strength  sufficient 
to  earn  their  livelihood),  being  given  by  Gilbert's  Act,  the  legislature, 
notwithstanding  that  the  evils  of  able«bodied  pauperism  were  from 
that  time  proceeding  with  alarming  rapidity,  continued,  under  the 
influence  of  a  false  philanthropy  and  a  sentimentality  then  very  pre* 
valent,  to  relax  step  by  step  all  the  restraints  which  up  to  the  9  Geo.  1. 
c  7.  had  been  successively  applied.  The  consummation  of  this  false 
policy  was  not  attained  until  East's  Act,  55  Geo.  S.  c.  137.  (IS15), 
was  passed.  Its  preamble  shows  the  laxity  of  administration  then 
prevailing,  in  spite  of  a  multitude  of  detailed  provisions  made  in  the 
previous  half  century  with  the  object  of  amending  iL 

It  consists  of  a  complete  abrogation  of  almost  all  the  salutary  por^ 
tions  of  the  9  Geo.  1.  Instead  of  restricting  the  administration  of 
relief  to  the  period  during  which  the  cause  of  relief  continued,  jus- 
tices were  empowered  to  order  relief  to  be  given  for  any  time  they 
might  please  to  define,  so  that  it  did  not  exceed  three  months ;  this 
relief  was  no  longer  required  to  be  received  in  the  workhouse,  but 
was  to  be  "  paid"  to  any  poor  person  or  persons  at  his,  her,  or  their 
home  or  homes,  house  or  houses.  Two  justices  might  make  another 
order  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  One  restriction  is  im- 
posed by  this  statute  which  must  have  appeared  very  parsimonious  to 
the  bountiful  legislators  who  enacted  the  preceding  prnvinons; 
the  sums  of  money  which  a  justice  might  order  to  be  paid  for  anr 
longer  period  than  a  month,  were  limited  to  three  shillings  per  week 
for  each  person,  or  to  three-fourths  of  the  average  expense  of  main- 
taining a  person  in  the  workhouse. 

The  idleness,  improvidence,  and  insolence  of  the  population  subject 
to  the  demoralising  influence  of  these  enactments  were  admitted  on 
all  hands,  and  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidence  given  to  everf 
parliamentary  committee  which  sat  to  investigate  the  subject,  from  the 
.year  next  preceding  the  passing  of  this  act  (1814),  to  the  time  when  the 
commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  in  1832;  and  the  evidence  con- 
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taincd  in  the  appendixes  to  the  report  of  the  latter  may  be  considered 
as  one  vast  illustration  of  the  ruinous  operation  of  that  policy  of 
mistaken  benevolence  of  which  this  statute  was  the  crowning  work. 

Excepting  Storges  Bourne's  Act,  59  Geo.  3.  c.  12.  (1819),  no 
other  of  the  succeeding  statutes  seems  of  great  importance.  This  sta* 
tute,  with  more  rational  general  views,  had  objects  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  Gilbert's  Act,  in  as  far  as  it  provided  for  the  election  of 
a  body  of  persons  to  be  called  a  seiect  vestry^  who  supersede  the 
overseers,  and  to  some  extent  the  justices,  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Gilbert'sAct  guardians  do,  in  the  ordering  of  relief:  it  provides 
also  for  the  appointment  of  a  paid  asnstant  overaeer^  and  affoitls  many 
facilities  for  the  procuring  of  workhouses. 

This  was  a  salutary  measure  on  the  whole,  though  some  of  its 
provbions  are  infected  with  the  policy  which  had  been  so  strongly 
exempliiied  in  East's  Act;  still  that  policy  is  mitigated,  and  is  in 
fact  most  shown  in  a  portion  of  the  act  which  had  least  practical 
operation ;  namely,  in  the  provision  which  enables  parishes  to  take 
land  for  tiie  purpose  of  employing  the  poor  in  its  cultivation.  This 
provision  recognises  the  principles  of  the  older  and  sounder  legislar 
tiouy  in  as  far  as  it  admits  the  necessity  of  setting  the  poor  to  work ; 
but,  as  applied  in  this  act,  it  in  fact  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  render  the  poor  independent  of  the  skill  and  character  by 
which  they  can  alone  secure  private  emplo3^ent ;  for  the  act  com-* 
peb  the  parish  to  stand  in  the  situation  of  a  private  paymaster ; 
while  it  has  no  liberty  to  choose  the  labourers  it  employs,  and  is, 
moreover,  destitute  of  the  means,  as  it  is  partly  of  the  motives,  to 
exact  a  fair  return  for  the  wages  it  pays.  The  provision  adverted  to, 
is  that  which  requires  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  pay  to 
such  poor  persons  as  they  may  employ,  recuonable  wages  for  their 
work ;  and  gives  to  their  labourers  **  such  and  the  like  remedies 
for  the  recovery  of  their  wages  as  other  labourers  in  husbandry 
have."  (J  12.) 

Enough  has  been  said,  in  giving  this  account  of  the  more  impor- 
tant enactments,  to  show  the  great  conflict  of  principles  and  of  modes 
of  administration,  in  this  department  of  our  laws.  The  confusion  in- 
troduced by  the  great  number  of  enactments  of  subordinate  import- 
ance, and  of  decisions  of  courts  of  law,  had  rendered  the  whole 
system  of  poor,  laws  utterly  unfit  to  be  administered,  by  local  and 
untrained  officers,  even  if  officers  could  have  been  found  whose  in- 
terests were  identical  with  those  of  the  communities  for  which  .they 
acted,  or  who  could  have  been  constrained  to  act  in  obedience  to 
them.  So  complicated  a  system  was  obviously  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter :  unauthorised  practices  naturally  followed ;  and  the  legal  course 
being  once  abandoned,  it  became  difficult  to  return  to  it ;  and  con* 
tests  and  litigation  between  parish  and  parish,  and  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  parish,  ensued  to  an  enormous  extent. 

A  body  of  law  so  difficult  to  reconcile,  and  necessarily  misunder- 
stood by  the  class  of  people  intrusted  with  its  administration,  afibrded 
practically  no  guide  to  tiie  understanding  of  its  officers,  who,  in  de- 
spair of  acting  altogether  lawfully,  found  it  more  eas^,  and  sometimes 
more  advantageous,  to  act  according  to  their  own  judgments.    The 
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principle  of  the  law  was  thus  lost  sight  of,  or  ▼oluntarily  aban- 
doned; while  the  officen  charged  with  the  duty  of  adminsteiing 
it  endeavoured  to  shift  off  from  themselves  all  responaibility,  bj 
Calling  in  the  advice  of  a  vestry.  This  fluctuating  body,  whidi  rardj 
consisted  of  those  inhabitants  of  a  parish  who  were  mCst  interested 
in  its  welfare,  found,  in  the  poor  rates,  a  source  of  power  and  a 
means  of  serving  their  particular  and  temporary  interests,  as  em- 
ployers of  labour,  or  as  tradesmen  supplying  the  poor,  or  in  various 
other  ways,  according  to  their  several  circumstances.  The  magis- 
tracy too,  who  exercised  a  large  control  over  the  parochial  authorities, 
were  equally  at  a  loss  to  interpret  or  reconcile  tiie  law,  and  were  in- 
fluenced by  motives  sometimes  of  humanity,  sometimes  of  ambition, 
and  often  of  more  sordid  interests,  all  equally  independent  of  the  true 
objects  of  the  institution.  The  fund  was  thus  almost  universally 
diverted  from  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  law,  to  objects  con- 
nected with  the  supply  of  labour  to  individual  employers,  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  personal  power  or  popularity ;  how  injuriously  to  the 
community,  the  recent  reforms  are  now  practically  showing. 

Parliamentary  committees  of  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Conunons 
had  from  time  to  time  been  appointed,  and  had  received  evidence 
and  reported  on  it,  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  measures  necessary  to  abate  the  evils  of  the  system,  which 
were,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  enormous,  and  even  by  many  feared 
to  be  irremediable.* 

A  commission  of  inquiry  was  at  length  appointed  in  1 832,  with 
means  of  investigation  which  parliament  itself  cannot  exercise.  The 
inquiry  was  directed  by  commissioners,  and  conducted  in  detail  by 
assistant  commissioners,  serving  gratuitously. 

The  public  were  already  aware  that  the  expenditure  for  the  support 
of  the  so-called  poor  had  been  progressively  increasing  in  a  ratio  much 
greater  than  the  increase  of  the  population;  and  this  in  a  long  period 
of  progressive  national  prosperity.  The  evidence  collected  by  the 
commissioners  from  every  district  of  England  and  Wales  seemed  to 
show,  that  wherever  the  expenditure  had  most  increased,  there  also  the 
morals  and  industry  of  t/ie  labourer  had  proportionally  degenerated ; 
because,  in  such  places,  subsistence  from  the  poor  rates  was  more 
easily  obtained  than  by  labour ;  —  that  under  such  influences  his  pni- 
dence  and  thrift  were  discarded ;  because  they  could,  with  the  utmost 
success,  only  secure  for  him,  by  present  sacrifice  of  enjoyment,  the 
same  future  advantages  of  which  the  parish  held  out  a  prospect  without 
the  necessity  of  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  independence;  — that  his 
sobriety  and  temperance  were  thus  left  without  encouragement;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  comparative  idleness 
and  the  facilities  for  the  indulgence  in  idleness  and  intemperance  which 

*  A  French  committee  of  mendicity,  in  reporting  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
poor  rate,  adverted  to  the  evils  of  the  poor  kws  in  England  in  these  terms :  — **  Get 
eiemple  est  une  grande  et  importante  le^on  pour  nous,  car,  ind^pendammcnt 
des  vices  qu*e]le  nous  pr^nte  et  d*une  dipeaae  monstreuse,  et  d*un  encouragement 
n^cessaire  a  la  fiundantise,  die  nous  decouvre  la  plaie  politique  de  rAnglcterrelspltt* 
d^vorante,  i]u*il  est  ^galement  dangcreux  pour  sa  tranquillity  et  son  bonheur,  <k 
dtouire  ou  de  laisser  subsuter.** 
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always  accompany  the  growth  of  pauperism,  his  respectability  of 
demeanour  was  now  useless,  as  respectability  of  character  ceased  to 
be  relied  on  as  a  means  of  securing  employment,  itself  no  longer  an 
object  of  desire ;  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  became  inde- 
pendent of  regular  industry,  did  he  dso  become  independent  or 
regardless  of  the  comforts  of  his  home,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
labourer  after  a  day  of  toil,  but  are  rarely  sought  or  valued  as  a  change 
after  a  day  spent  in  idleness  or  dissipation.  It  was  also  observed,  that 
as  the  habit  of  pauperism  increased,  the  standard  of  subsistence  of  the 
labourers  in  the  district  was  lowered,  the  relief  never  being  sufficient 
of  itself  to  maintain  the  pauper  independent  of  all  work ;  and  yet,  by 
rendering  him  partially  so,  constantly  tempting  him  to  forego  that 
further  portion  of  comfort  which  was  attainable  only  on  the  compara- 
tively hard  terms  of  earnine  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  standard 
of  the  paupers'  subsistence  being  once  lowered,  that  of  the  industrious 
labourers,  amongst  whom  they  lived,  and  who  occasionally  felt  the 
effects  of  their  competition,  fell  also.  Where  the  system  prevailed  of 
allowing  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  there  the  operation  was  immediate,  as 
all  the  labourers  were  at  once  pauperised,  being  equally  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  a  system  which  left  all  industry,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
without  its  reward,  and  therefore  without  object.  While  these  influ- 
ences were  destroying  the  industry  and  morality  of  the  able-bodied 
labourers,  the  boHardy  law  was  holding  out  encouragement  to  female 
unchastity,  in  the  way  of  a  money  allowance  for  each  bastard,  which, 
by  its  amount,  of  itself  elevated  her  condition  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  her  spurious  offspring,  rendering  a  mother  of  several 
bastards  better  off  than  she  would  have  been  as  a  mother  of  as  many 
lawful  children,  and  securing  her  a  dower  which  usually  tempted  some 
man  to  marry  her ;  while  the  same  law,  by  subjecting  the  supposed 
father  to  punishment,  often  subjected  him,  at  the  woman's  discretion, 
to  the  alternative  of  marriage  or  a  gaol-— the  former  of  which  was 
generally  chosen  as  the  least  present  evil.  Under  these  influences 
female  chastity  had,  in  many  districts,  so  far  ceased  to  be  valued  as 
a  virtue,  that  not  only  the  woman  herself,  but  her  parents  and  her 
husband,  seemed,  where  the  law  had  its  full  effect,  to  have  become  in- 
different to  it. 

The  evils  of  the  system  were  not  confined  to  the  paupers,  but 
extended  to  all  who  had  to  administer  the  law.  So  large  a  fund  as 
between  seven  and  eight  millions,  administered  without  any  practical 
responsibility,  natturally' tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  officers  through 
whose  hands  it  passed.  The-office  of  overseer  was,  therefore,  generally 
sought  by  a  class  of  small  farmers  and  tradesmen,  to  whom  the  office 
must  have  been  most  burthensome  had  it  been  discharged  gratuitously 
as  the  law  provided.  It  was  found  that  the  overseers  were  usually 
appointed,  in  places  where  the  evil  had  reached  a  great  height,  not 
from  the  class  of  the  substantial  householders  of  the  parish,  as  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  requires,  but  were  usually  needy  persons,  to 
whom  the  indirect  advantages  of  the  office  were  important,  and  who 
were  helped  into  the  office  by  the  efforts  of  persons  similarly  in- 
terested, either  as  tradesmen  of  the  parish,  or  as  owners  of  the  dwell- 
ings which  the  paupers  inhabited,  or  in  other  ways,  more  as  receivers, 
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direetly  or  indirectiy,  of  the  rates  than  as  rate-payers.  The  spirit  of 
the  eaactment  in  the  46  Geo.  S.  c.54.  §  1.,  which  provides  that  oo 
contract  for  the  lodffing,  keeping,  or  maintaining  the  poor,  or  for 
taking  the  benefit  of  their  work  for  their  better  maintenance,  shall 
be  valid,  unless  the  person  with  whom  it  is  made  shall  be  resident  with- 
in  the  parish,  was  fully  carried  out  in  practice  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  15,000  parishes  and  places  separately  maintaining  their  own  poor 
—  every  tradesman  of  the  parish,  and  every  employer  of  labourerB, 
being  bribed  to  maintain  whatever  system  the  vestry  adopted,  by  a 
share  in  the  profitable  supply  of  the  parish  poor,  or  by  the  payment 
of  a  part  of  the  wages  of  his  labourers  in  the  shape  of  relief  to  them 
out  of  the  rates.  The  refractory  parishioners  were  conBtrained  to 
acquiesce,  on  pain  of  losing  these  and  similar  advantages,  which 
being  withdrawn  or  denied,  left  to  them  only  the  obligation  of  paying 
those  rates.  To  secure  the  full  operation  of  this  system,  the  pamh 
was  not  permitted  to  deal  elsewhere  for  any  commodity  with  which 
any  parishioner  could  supply  it,  and  was  thus  usually  confined  to  tbe 
worst  market  for  the  goods  it  purchased,  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
the  settlement  laws  it  had  bec^  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  other 
labourers  while  any  beloi^ng  to  the  parish  remained  unemployed. 

The  evidence  seems  also  to  prove  that  the  functions  of  ike  magU' 
tracy  had  almost  invariably  ceased  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  had  been  created.  The  magistrates  of  counties  were 
usually  too  dispersed,  and  too  little  immersed  in  the  actual  business 
of  the  several  parishes,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
the  overseers  and  the  other  more  immediate  administrators  of  the 
system  derived  from  it.  The  magistrates  of  corporate  borough^ 
towns,  and  cities  were,  however,  in  many  instances,  found  to  be  not 
less  rapacious  or  ready  to  apply  the  administration  of  the  law  to 
their  pecuniary  profit  or  direct  advantage  than  the  parochial  ofiicers. 
But,  idthough  the  magistracy  must  generally  be  acquitted  of  having 
sought  to  derive  an  immediate  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  admi- 
nistration  of  the  poor  laws,  they  were  none  the  less  ready  to  pervert 
the  law  to  purposes  utterly  at  variance  with  its  original  purposes,  and 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  Very  many  of  the  magis- 
trates, influenced  by  benevolent  intentions,  were  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions  to  admit  the  claim  of  the  pauper,  and  to  compel  overseers  to 
administer  relief  when  they  inclined  to  refuse  it :  such  magistrates 
were  constantly  resorted  to  by  paupers  in  preference  to  others  who 
more  vigilantly  examined  the  grounds  of  their  claims ;  and  a  repu- 
tation for  being  the  poor  nuuCsfriend  was  easily  earned  by  the  lavish 
and  immoderate  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  general  rate-payars. 
This  reputation  was  found  to  be  useful  in  many  ways,  and  was  thus 
sought  for  political  purposes,  or  for  the  attainment  of  local  power, 
or  for  the  mere  gratification  of  vanity,  by  many  magistrates,  whose 
sympathy  for  the  pauper  would  never  have  been  excited  if  it  had 
been  incapable  of  being  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payeri. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  county  magistrates  lived  in  tbe  midst 
of  a  population  of  willing  paupers,  and  if  the  means  of  annoyaotse 
which  the  latter  possessed,  in  case  they  found  occasion  to  use  it  against 
an  obnoxious  person,  be  also  borne  in  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  woi^ered 
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at  that  the  magistracy  generally  purchased  the  goodwill  of  their  neigh- 
bours by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  rate-payers,  whom  they  never 
had  personally  before  them,  and  who  were  very  inadequately  repre-* 
sented  by  the  overseer,  whose  interests  were  too  frequently  found  to 
coincide  more  with  the  demand  of  the  pauper  and  the  inclination  of 
the  magistrate  than  with  the  strict  line  of  his  duty. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  evils  which  were  represented 
by  the  Report  of  the  CommissioDerB  of  Inquiry  to  be  in  progress 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  to  be  in  full  vigour  of  operation 
in  most  of  the  southern  agricultural  counties. 

The  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  abuses  of  the  law  were 
detailed  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Senior.  The  remedial  measures  pro- 
posed in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Report  were  devised  and  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Chadwick,  with  the  exception  only  of  that  part  which 
relates  to  Uie  law  of  bastardy,  which  was  understood  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

The  Act  founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
received  the  King's  assent  on  die  14th  of  August,  1834,  having  been 
passed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  extraordinary  unanimity, 
notwithstanding  much  violent  opposition  out  of  doors,  and  some 
vehement  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  few  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  now  forms  the  most  salient  portion  of  the  whole  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  although  it  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  modifications  of  portions  of  old  enactments,  which  still 
retain  their  station  in  the  body  of  the  existing  law. 

Some  statutes  of  minor  importance,  as  affecting  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  have  been  passed  in  the  years  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838 ; 
but  they  do  not  need  a  particular  description,  being  confined  to 
merely  technical  details. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  rights  are  conferred,  and  obligations 
imposed,  by  the  whole  bulk  of  the  laws  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  present  Syetem  cf  English  Poor  Laws 

The  accumulated  effect  of  the  English  Poor  Law  is,  that  no  per^ 
eon  in  England  or  Wales  shall  be  aUoluiefy  desHhUe  of  the  necessary 
tneans  of  subsistence. 

This  principle  is  accessary  to  another  principle,  peculiar  to  the 
police  of  England ;  for  destitution  ^being  thus  provided  against)  is 
not,  as  in  other  systems  of  jurispruaence,  professedly  admitted  as  an 
extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  violating  the  rights  of  property.  In 
England  it  is  a  crime  to  beg,  or  gather  private  alms,  or  to  procure  or 
encourage  any  child  to  do  so ;  punishable  the  first  time,  with  one 
month*s  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction ;  and  on  the  second 
conviction,  with  like  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  three  months ; 
the  third  time  for  a  year.  (5  Geo.  4.  cap.  83.  $$  3,  4,  5.  10.)  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  plea  of  destitution  can  only  be  siiely  re- 
jected  where,  as  in  England,  the  property  of  the  community  is,  while 
any  assessable  property  remains,  made  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
subsistence  of  all  its  members. 
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But  to  prevent  unfounded  claims  upon  the  fund  intended  only  for 
the  really  destitute,  and  to  diminish  the  inducement  which  the  exist- 
ence of  that  fund  affords  to  indolence  and  voluntary  destitution,  as 
well  as  to  apportion  the  relief  according  to  the  actiud  necessities  of 
its  objects,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  subject  the  several  classes 
of  persons  requiring  and  receiving  relief  to  different  regulations. 
The  nature  of  the  Poor  Laws  will  best  be  seen  in  the  description  of 
the  regulations  applicable  to  each  class  of  persons  recogoised  by  law 
as  being  entitled  to  relief.    These  are  chiefly, 

1.  The  impotent  poor,  — 

—  through  old  age, 

or  lx>dily  infirmity ; 

—  through  infancy ; 
-^through  accident; 

Lunatics. 

2.  The  able-bodied  poor. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Poor  Laws  as  a  security  for  relief  in  cases 
of  destitution,  is  distinguishable  chiefly  in  the  provisions  affecting  the 
class  of  impotent  poor ;  while  the  remains  of  their  original  character 
as  a  law  of  police  for  the  repression  of  idleness,  mendicity,  and  va- 
grancy, are  chiefly  discernible  in  those  affecting  the  second  class,  of 
able-bodied  poor. 

With  respect  to  the  impotent  through  old  age  or  bodify  infirmihf, 
the  43  Elizabeth,  cap.  2.  9  !•  provides,  that  **  competent  sums  of 
money  for  and  towards  the  necessary  reUrfof  the  lame,  impotent,  old, 
blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work, 
shall  be  gathered  out  of  the  parish,  according  to  its  ability." 

The  prudent  character  of  this  enactment  is  shown  in  its  limitation 
to  necessary  reliefs  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  legitimate  objects  of 
relief,  while  it  at  the  same  time  benevolently  assures  to  them  all  that 
can  be  secured  to  such  as  cannot  help  themselves,  without  relaxing 
to  a  dangerous  extent  the  restraint  on  improvidence  during  the 
period  of  health  or  early  life. 

The  statute  does  not  provide  with  respect  to  this  class  as  it  does 
with  regard  to  others,  that  it  shall  be  set  to  work :  relief  without 
work  is  thus  secured  to  those  alone,  because  they  are  '^  poor  and  not 
able  to  work.**  The  preceding  history  of  the  Poor  Laws  shows  how 
the  relief  without  work  was  improvidfintly  extended  to  those  who 
were  able  to  work. 

As  work  is  thus  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  the  impotent  class,  the 
workhouse,  (or  place  in  which  those  who  are  able  to  work  are  in- 
tended to  be  set  to  labour,)  is  not  in  the  same  degree  applicable  to 
them  as  to  others.  Accordingly  the  4  &  5  Will.  4.  (which  will  he 
henceforth  distinguished  as  "  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ") 
exempts,  by  the  27th  section,  *'  any  adult  person,  who  shall  from  old 
age  or  infirmity  of  body  be  wholly  unable  to  work,'*  from  the  con- 
dition of  receiving  reli^  in  the  workhouse  of  Unions  formed  under 
that  act.* 

*  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  utter  want  of  sound  principle  in  the 
cnactmentfl  contained  in  Gilbert's  Act  is  afforded  by  the  provisions  relaiiflg  to  the 
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Those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  through  infancy  are 
generally  in  a  condition  to  which  a  different  policy  applies ;  they  are  of 
two  classes,  —  the  first  consisting  of  those  who,  having  some  bodily 
infirmity,  are  therefore  unable  or  only  partially  able  to  work ;  and 
the  second,  of  those  who  being  free  from  other  infirmity  than  such  as 
arises  from  their  youth  simply,  may  be  expected  one  day  to  become 
by  their  own  exertions  independent  of  relief. 

The  first  class,  when  destitute  of  friends,  or  of  private  means  of 
subsistence,  are  subject,  in  the  main,  to  the  same  considerations  as 
those  who  are  impotent  through  extreme  age^  and  are  entitled  to 
be  relieved  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  enactments ;  and 
even  the  parents  of  such  children  as  are  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb,  are 
exempted  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  from  the  liabilities 
which  attach  to  the  parents  of  other  children  relieved  by  the  parish. 
•  With  respect  to  the  second  class,  who  may  be  expected  one  day  to 
become  independent  of  relief,  it  is  for  the  obvious  interest  of  society 
that  motives  should  be  given  to  them,  and  the  means  supplied,  by 
which  that  result  may  be  most  effectually  obtained. 

The  statute  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  cap.  2.  provides,  in  the  1st  sec- 
tion, ^^for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall 
not  by  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children ;"  and  the 
same  statute  afterwards  provides  for  the  raising  <<  competent  sums 
of  money  *  *  *  for  the  putting  out  such  children  to  be  apprentices." 
This  statute  thus  supplies  an  adequate  motive  to  such  children  to 
endeavour,  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  to  exercise  independent  industry, 
it  being  certain  that  if  labour  proportioned  to  their  abilities  is  exacted 
of  them  by  the  parish,  they  will  be  strongly  prompted  to  exercise 
their  abilities  for  their  own  advantage  whenever  their  labour  appears 
to  be  sufficiently  valuable  to  procure  them  an  independent  mainte- 
nance. And  to  render  such  motives  more  effectual,  the  statute  adopts 
the  most  obvious  means  of  conferring  on  the  child  the  requisite  skill 
and  ability  for  the  obtaining  a  future  maintenance,  by  providing  for 
their  apprenticeship. 

The  statute  further  provided  (§  5,\  that  they  might  be  bound  ap- 
prentices "  till  such  man  child  shall  come  to  the  age  of  24  years, 
and  such  woman  child  to  the  age  of  21  years,  or  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage." Such  a  term  of  apprenticeship  was  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  policy  of  the  statute ;  being  longer  than  would  be  sufficient 
to  confer  on  the  apprentice  ability  for  self-support,  and  thus  ope« 
rating  to  destroy  his  social  value,  by  keeping  him  in  a  prolonged 
bondage,  long  after  the  period  when  he  might  otherwise  have  com- 
menced a  career  of  independent  industry.  The  18  Geo.  3.  c.  47- 
therefore  enacted  that  a  **  man  child  shall  be  bound  to  be  an  appren- 


■dmiBsion  of  ?«?**•♦<■  into  the  workhonies  otablished  under  that  aet  It  enacts 
that  "  no  permm  tihaU  6t  tmU  to  meh  poOT'houtes  except  tuck  oi  are  heoome  indigent 
by  old  age,  sickness,  or  infirmities,  and  are  vnabU  to  aeqmre  a  nudntenanee  bjf  tkeit 
labour.^—  i  89.  And  a  subsequent  section,  the  S2d,  proliibits  the  sending  of  the 
abte-bodiea  there. 
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tice  for  no  longer  time  than  till  such  child  shall  attain  the  age  of  21 
years ;  "  and  to  prevent  another  inconvenience  arising  from  the  in* 
deRnitenesB  of  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  al- 
lowed of  children  of  the  most  tender  years  being  bound  to  an 
intolerable  length  of  servitude,  the  56  Geo.  S.  cap.  139.  (  7.  enacted 
that  no  child  should  be  bound  as  a  parish  apprentice  until  it  had 
attained  the  age  of  9  vears. 

These  enactments  had  obviously  given  the  overseers  opportunities 
to  serve  themselves  and  friends  by  apportioning  out  poor  children  to 
an  uncompensated  servitude ;  and  as  every  parishioner  was  bound  to 
take  the  children  allotted  to  him,  it  often  subjected  parishioners  to 
oppression,  by  having  apprentices,  for  whose  services  they  bad  no 
need,  forced  upon  them.  It  also  aUowed  to  the  overseers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ezerdaing  their  vindictiveness  towards  any  young  person 
dependent  on  the  parish,  by  allotting  him  to  many  years'  servitude 
to  a  harsh  master.  The  statute  had  divided  the  discretion  of  binding 
apprentices  between  the  overseers  and  the  justices  of  the  peace ;  but 
by  the  supiness  of  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  evils 
had  become  of  ordinary  occurrence.  The  legiilature  attempted  a 
remedy  by  providing  a  great  number  of  restrictions,  as  to  the  persons 
to  whom,  the  places  at  which  apprentices  should  be  bound,  the 
mode  and  drcumstances  of  the  binding,  &c,  and  by  placing  neariy 
the  whole  discretion  in  the  justices,  whose  vigilance  it  attempted  to 
secure  by  making  the  proceedings  in  the  whole  of  the  details  of  exe- 
cution depend  upon  them. 

The  principle  upon  which  children  are  to  be  relieved  is  thus  seen 
to  be  this :  —  that  they  are  to  have  necessary  relief ;  and  that  those 
able  to  work  are  to  be  set  to  work  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
parish  officers,  or  to  be  bound  apprentices. 

This  principle  is  subject  to  no  variation^  whether  the  children  be 
legitimate  or  bastard.  But  by  a  perversion  of  the  law  relating  to 
bastardy,  a  practice  has  prevailed  for  two  centuries,  and  which  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  had  increased  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  of  relieving  bastard  children  and  their  mothers  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  situation  incomparably  better,  so  far 
as  the  enjoyment  of  relief  without  condition  or  restriction  is  eoncemed, 
than  that  of  lawfully  begotten  children  and  their  parents. 

The  law,  previous  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  was  wlu^y 
silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  relief  should  be  administered  to 
bastards.  But  the  18  Elizabeth,  cap.  3.  §2.  provided  that  when 
"  bastards  were  left  to  be  kept  at  the  charges  of  the  parish  where  they 
were  bom,"  the  justices  of  the  peace  should  *^  make  order  as  well  for 
the  punishment  of  the  mother  and  rtputed  father  of  such  bastard 
child,  as  for  the  better  relirf  of  such  parish  in  part  or  in  all ; "  and 
shall  *'  take  order  for  the  heqjing  of  every  such  bastard  chiid  by 
charging  such  mother  or  reputed  father  witii  the  payment  of  money 
weekly,  or  other  sustentation  for  the  relief  of  such  child;"  and  pro* 
vides  further  for  the  punishment  of  such  mother  and  father,  in  ca^e 
they  neglect  or  disobey  the  order  of  justices. 

It  will  be  seen,  Ist,  that  the  statute  does  not  provide  for  the  relief 
of  the  bastard,  it  being  merely  assumed  that  the  child  is  deserted  by 
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the  parent^  and  left  to  be  kept  at  the  charges  of  the  parish ;  Sdly,  that 
it  is  for  the  ^*  better  relief  of  the  parish  in  part  or  in  all/'  that  the 
justices  are  to  take  order ;  Sdly,  that  it  is  the  mother  in  the  first  place, 
or  the  reputed  father  in  the  alternative,  who  is  to  be  charged  with  the 
payment  of  money  or  the  provision  of  other  snstentation  for  the  child. 

By  one  of  the  most  remarkable  perversions  to  which  a  law  has 
ever  been  subjected,  these  provbions  were  converted  into  a  means  of 
securing  to  the  mothers  of  bastards  advantages  to  which  the  mothers 
of  legitimate  children  were  never  suffered  to  have  a  claim.  Tlie 
practice  almost  universally  prevalent  before  the  Poor  Law  Amend* 
ment  Act  came  into  operation,  was  to  make  an  order  on  the  father 
for  the  indemnity,  not  of  the  parish,  but  of  the  mother,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  right  to  affiliate  the  child  (that  is,  to  charge  the  fathe^, 
whether  she  or  the  child  required  paroclual  relief  or  not.  The  order 
was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  mother  a  claim  on  the  parish  to  the 
amount  which  the  father  was  directed  to  pay ;  and  in  case  he  failed 
to  comply  with  the  order,  the  supposed  liability  of  the  parish  was  in- 
variably enforeed  isK  favour  of  the  mother.  The  law,  which  was  made 
for  the  punishment  of  the  parents,  was  thus  converted  into  a  reward 
to  the  mother,  and  a  punishment  to  the  parish.  This  punishment  was 
often  very  severe  when  an  order  had  been  made  on  the  father,  in 
consideration  of  his  greater  opulence,  or  of  some  peculiar  miscon- 
duct on  his  part,  to  pay  a  lai^er  amount  than  usual,  and  the  parish 
was  eventually  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  answer  for  his 
default. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  has  done  little  more  than  revive  the 
true  spirit  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by  providing  (by  §  72.V,  1st,  that 
no  application  for  an  order  on  the  father  should  be  made  until  the  child 
had  become  actually  chargeable  to  the  parish ;  2dly,  that  the  father 
shall  pay  no  more  than  is  actually  necessary  to  repay  to  the  parish  the 
costs  or  the  snstentation  of  the  child ;  Sdly,  that  no  money  paid  by 
the  father  shall  at  any  time  be  paid  to  the  mother  of  the  bastard ; 
and  4thly  (by  S71*)'  "J  rendering  the  mother,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  widow  is,  fiable  to  maintain  her  child  until  the  age  of  16,  and 
declaring  that  all  relief  to  the  bastard  while  under  that  age  shall  be 
considered  as  given  to  the  mother.  As  a  complement  to  this  latter 
provision,  a  man  marrying,  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  a  woman  with 
bastard  children,  is  rendered  liaUe  (by  §  57.)  to  maintain  them,  on 
the  same  principle  that  he  is,  by  nuurriage,  subjected  to  her  other 
civil  liabilities. 

These  enactments  relate  more  to  the  liabilities  of  parents  of  bas- 
tard children,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  are  to  be  relieved ; 
and  the  observations  on  this  branch  of  the  law  would  here  be  out  of 
place,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  practice  of  affording  a 
peculiar  money  relief  to  bastard  children  was  unauthorised  by  ei^r 
the  present  or  ancient  law. 

The  law  of  Elisabeth,  in  providing  that  children  should  be  set  to 
work,  or  bound  out  apprentice,  had  so  far  secured  a  material  part  of 
their  education  ;  and  ^ucation  in  a  wider  sense  has  since  been  looked 
upon  as  an  essential,  as  it  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate,  part  of  the  re- 
lief of  children.    The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  casts  in  a  special 
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manner  on  the  Commiasionen  appointed  under  its  provisions  the  duty 
of  directing  the  education  of  children  in  workhouses. 

Those  who  are  impoteni  through  accident^  or  through  sudden  mi 
dangerous  illness,  are  widely  distinguished  from  those  who  are  impo- 
tent through  decay  of  strength  or  through  congenital  or  pemuuieflt 
bodily  defect 

Those  who  become  objects  of  parochial  relief  through  bodily  acd* 
dent  have  been  denominated  **  casual  poor,"  and  are  entitled  to  be 
relieved  wheresoever  the  accident  occurs,  or  wheresoever  they  arc 
found  while  in  a  state  of  impotence  arising  from  it ;  and  no  steps  can 
be  taken  during  the  continuance  of  such  impotence,  either  for  tiieir 
present  or  eventual  removal.  A  surgeon  or  apothecary  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  costs  of  attending  and  supplying  medicine  to  such  per- 
sons,  if  the  overseer  did  not  provide  medical  relief  when  he  knew  of 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  he  was  indictable  for  refusing  such  relief; 
and  this  is  still  the  law  in  parishes  governed  by  overseers  under  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (§54.),  which  deprives  overseen, 
where  select  vestries  or  boards  of  guardians  exist,  of  their  generd 
authority  in  the  giving  relief,  still  subjects  them  to  the  obligi&on  of 
giving  such  temporary  relief  as  may  be  required  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity,  whether  the  necessitous  person  be  settled  in 
their  parish  or  not,  and  to  penalties,  in  case  they  refuse  to  do  so  when 
ordered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

To  insatte  persons  and  idiots  a  peculiar  class  of  enactments  iH'ply* 
The  workhouse,  of  which  the  most  appropriate  use  is  to  keep  those 
employed  who  are  able  to  work,  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  this  un- 
fortunate class,  who  are  not  voluntary  paupers,  and  whose  necessities 
require  a  whoUy  different  moral  and  physical  treatment  to  that  which 
the  law  provides  for  other  destitute  persons.  Peculiar  public  institu- 
tions have  been  established  in  most  counties  of  England  and  Wales 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  this  class ;  and  overseers  are  com- 
pelled to  make  yearly  returns  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  all 
insane  persons  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  the  justices  may  cause 
any  such  person  to  be  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  of  the  county;  or, 
if  there  be  none  in  the  county,  then  to  some  public  hospital  or  duly 
licensed  house  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons,  and  may  direct 
the  parish  in  which  the  insane  person  is  settled  to  pay  all  reasonable 
charges.  All  these  plans  of  reception  are  placed  under  the  peculiar 
control  and  inspection  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  under 
two  acts  of  parliament  (the  9  Geo.  45.  c.  40.,  and  the  9  Geo*  4* 
c.  41.). 

Such  are  the  classes  of  impoteni  poor,  with  respect  to  which  the 
law  has  niade  peculiar  provisions ;  all  of  which  indicate  a  never- 
failing  solicitude  in  the  legislature  for  the  alleviation  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  such  as  are  destitute  through  causes  not  removable  bj  th^ 
exertions  of  the  individual.  Thb  solicitude,  it  may  be  contended,  is 
less  prudently  exemplified  in  these  provisions  than  it  would  have  been 
had  they  held  out  more  inducements  to  those  who  are  in  the  enjoj- 
nient  of  health  and  strength  to  provide  against  the  casualties  of  life 
and  its  decline.     Still  it  abundantly  supports  the  observatioUf  that  in 
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this  portion  of  the  Poor  Laws  the  humanity  which  applies  itself  to 
the  alleviation  of  misery  (if  not  to  its  prevention)  is  emphatically 
displayed)  in  contradistinction  to  those  provisions  which  regard  the 
able-bodied  poor,  and  which  have  the  larger  and  more  political  ob- 
jects in  view,  of  securing  society  as  well  as  the  individual  from  the 
consequences  which  invariably  attend  the  indulgence  of  habits  of 
indolence  and  improvidence.  In  the  provisions  now  to  be  described, 
the  character  of  the  Poor  Laws  as  a  branch  of  police  are  chiefly  to 
be  seen. 

The  severe  penal  enactments  formerly  made  against  the  able-bodied 
who  followed  no  course  of  industry  have  been  partly  described  in  the 
preceding  history  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Other  statutes,  supposed  to  be 
for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  abound  in  our  early  legislation. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  of  the  5  Eliz.  cap.  4.,  which 
provides  that  every  person  between  the  age  of  12  and  60  years,  not 
engaged  in  certain  specified  courses  of  industry,  nor  having  means 
of  self-support,  should  be  compelled  to  be  retained  to  serve  in  hus- 
bandry by  the  year  with  any  person  that  keepeth  industry,  and  will 
require  any  such  person  to  serve  within  the  shire  where  he  shall  be 
so  required.  (§  7.)  This  statute  contains  also  many  penal  clauses 
against  such  as  desert  their  work :  but  a  more  complete  description 
of  its  provisions  is  unnecessary ;  for,  although  it  remains  for  the  most 
part  unrepealed,  its  provisions  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  has  been  seen  that  mendicity  has,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
legislation  to  the  present  time,  been  a  punishable  offence,  by  whom- 
soever committed.  Complementary  to  these  provisions  are  those  of 
the  statute  of  the  43d  Eliz.  and  the  other  poor  law  statutes,  which, 
when  private  employment  or  the  industry  of  the  labourer  fails,  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  begging  by  establbhing  a  public  fund  for  the 
setting  of  the  poor  to  work. 

The  special  enactments  of  this  statute,  for  employing  and  appren- 
ticing children  able  to  work,  have  been  described.  It  also  provides 
generally  that  **  there  shall  be  raised  weekly,  or  otherwise,  a  conve- 
nient stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  necessary 
ware  and  stuff,  to  sei  the  poor  on  work-"  This  is  the  only  provision 
made  by  the  statute  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor ;  and  it 
clearly  authorises  only  such  relief  as  is  implied  in  setting  them  to  work^ 
that  is,  support  during  their  occupation ;  and  there  is  no  authority  in 
existing  statutes  for  giving  relief  independent  of  work.  Nevertheless 
it  became  the  rule  to  give  relief,  and  not  work ;  and  the  exceptions 
were  exceedingly  rare,  before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  in  which  work  was  proffered ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
liberality  of  the  statute  towards  the  aged  and  helpless,  who  were  to 
have  necessary  reliefs  '^  not  money,"  was  exceeded  in  favour  of  the 
able-bodied,  who  were  almost  invariably  relieved  in  money,  to  be  spent 
at  their  own  discretion.  The  evils  of  such  a  system,  in  tending  to  en- 
courage idleness,  soon  became  apparent;  and  new  facilities  were 
provided  for  "  setting  the  able-bodied  to  work,"  by  enabling  parishes 
to  procure  workhouses,  and  depriving  those  who  refused  to  be  main- 
tained therein  of  all  right  to  other  relief.    (See  9  Geo.  1.  cap.  7.) 

The  abuses  prevalent  during  two  centuries  in  this  branch  of  the 
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Poor  Laws  are  notorioua,  as  are  the  ineffeetoal  attempts  to  remedy 
them.  It  was  never  admitted,  nor  contended  for,  that  the  able-bodied 
could  be  lawfully  relieved  except  in  return  for  work ;  but  the  abuse 
was  in  most  cases  submitted  to  as  irremediable,  and  the  further  abuse 
was  superadded  of  paying  money,  not  to  those  only  who  were  out  of 
work,  but  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  private  employments :  thus 
enlisting  on  the  side  of  the  abuse  the  whole  of  those  employers  of 
labour  who  could  by  means  of  it  compel  the  parish  to  bear  a  portion 
of  tlie  expense  of  their  labourers'  subsistence.* 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  has  at  length  constructively  made 
the  abuse  lawful,  in  authorising  its  indefinite  continuance,  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  its  gradual  extirpation. 

By  §  52.  it  is  recited,  that  "  Whereas  a  practice  has  obtained  of 
giving  relief  to  persons  or  their  families  who  at  the  time  of  applying 
for  or  receiving  such  relief  were  wholly  or  partiallT  in  the  employ  of 
individuals,  and  the  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  is  in 
many  places  administered  in  modes  productive  of  evil  in  other  re- 
spects ;  and  whereas  difficulty  may  arise  in  case  any  immediate  and 
universal  remedy  be  attempted ;"  and  powers  are  then  given  to  the 
commissioners  to  be  appointed,  under  the  act  to  make  regulations 
declaring  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  period,  the  relief  to  be  given 
to  able-bodied  persons  or  their  families  in  any  particular  parish  or 
union  may  be  administered  out  of  the  workhouse,  by  payments  in 
money,  or  with  food  or  clothing  in  kind,  or  partly  in  lund  and  partly 
in  money  ;  and  what  proportions,  to  what  persons  or  da^  of  persons, 
at  what  times  and  places,  on  what  conditions,  and  in  what  manner, 
such  out-door  relief  may  be  afforded.  All  relief  given  contrary  to 
such  regulations  is  declared  illegal,  and  is  to  be  disallowed  in  the 
accounts  of  persons  giving  it  Exceptions  are,  however,  made  for 
cases  where  special  and  unforeseen  circumstances  may  render  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  regulations  inconvenient  or  dangerous* 

By  the  same  statute  effective  means  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  government  of  workhouses  (the  instru- 
ments chiefly  relied  on  for  Uie  extirpation  of  this  branch  of  pauper* 
ism),  for  the  r^ulation  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  relief  to  be  given 
in  them,  the  labour  to  be  exacted  of  the  inmates,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  good  internal  order.  (PoiHm ;  but  see  especially  §§  15> 
22.  4S.  45.  91,  92.) 

These  provisions  for  hindering  the  condition  of  the  able-bodied 
pauper  from  being  raised  so  greatly  above  tiiat  of  the  independent 
labourer,  as  it  has  been  by  the  practice  of  affording  relief  without 
exacting  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  pauper  in  return,  might 
perhaps  be  relied  on  as  sufficient,  when  vigilantly  and  systematiciUly 
applied,  to  deter  him  from  a  life  of  pauperism,  which  would  be  thus 
rendered  as  toilsome  as  one  of  independence,  and  subject  to  more 
constraint,  being  at  the  same  time  less  productive  of  reward  in  the 
shape  of  material  necessaries.  But  they  would  have  been  ineffective 
for  the  suppression  of  a  practice  which  had  prevailed  most  exteosivelyi 

*  For  a  complete  detail  of  the  evils^of  the  aUoiranee  syitem,  see  the  R^nrt  ofth 
Commisiionert  of  Inquiry,  1834. 
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where  the  able-bodied  man  himself  did  not  apply  for  relief,  —  a 
practice  of  requiring  and  receiving  relief  for  children ;  the  relief 
usually  being  regulated  by  a  scale,  commencing  at  a  certain  number 
of  children,  and  incveasing  with  the  size  of  the  family.  This  relief, 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  family,  had  made  in  many  counties  a 
widow  with  a  family  of  children  sought  after  aa  a  desirable  match  ; 
and  a  single  woman,  with  a  family  of  affiliated  bastards,  was  con- 
sidered as  even  more  happily  endowed.  The  direct  operation  of  this 
practice  was  to  put  the  man  with  a  family  in  a  position  of  great 
relative  advantage  over  the  single  man;  and  its  indirect  effect 
was  the  same,  as  it  offered  an  inducement  to  all  rate-payers  to  em- 
ploy in  preference  men  with  families,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the 
rates,  and  to  discard  the  single  man,  though  poss^sed  of  superior 
qualifications  as  a  workman.  Both  operations  presented  motives  to 
tJie  single  man  to  procure  himself  a  wife,  and»  when  it  was  to  be  had, 
a  ready-made  family. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  attempts  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  practice,  by  rendering  the  parents  liable  for  all  relief  to 
their  dependent  children,  as  if  the  relief  was  administered  to  the 
parents  themselves ;  who  are  thus  subjected  to  the  workhouse  disci- 
pline, and  to  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  relief,  equally  in  cases  of 
relief  to  themselves  or  to  any  part  of  their  family  {§  56.).  With 
the  further  intention  of  completely  extirpating  for  the  future  both 
branches  of  the  evil,  relief  to  a  bastard  bom  since  the  passing  of  the 
act  is  made,  in  law,  relief  to  the  mother  herself,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ancient  maxim,  that  a  bastard  is  nulUusJUius  ;  and  a  man  marry- 
ing after  the  passing  of  this  act  is  liable  to  support  all  the  children, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  which  his  wife  may  have  at  the  marriage, 
until  her  death,  or  until  the  children  attain  the  age  of  16. 

This  provision  differs  from  that  of  the  43  Eliz.  c  2.  s.  7-»  by  which 
the  father  and  grandfather,  mother  and  grandmother,  are  bound  to 
relieve  and  maintain  their  children  and  grandchildren ;  and  children 
are  bound  to  maintain  their  poor,  old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent 
parents,  according  to  a  rate  to  be  asseraed  by  the  justices.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  order  of  justices,  the  new  law  makes  the  party  to 
whom  it  applies  at  once  liable  as  a  pauper  for  all  relief  administered 
to  such  of  his  family  as  he  is  bound  to  support 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  enactments  respecting  the  able- 
bodied  have  only  one  common  character  with  those  relating  to  the 
impotent  poor,  namely,  that  of  depriving  poor  persons  of  the  pretext 
which  a  state  of  absolute  destitution  would  afford  for  mendicancy  and 
depredation,  by  affording  to  all  a  necessary  maintenance ;  but  in  all 
the  minor  details,  the  enactments  r^arding  the  able-bodied  are 
strongly  characterised  by  the  number  of  restrictions  calculated  to 
repel  the  applicant. 

Administrative  Machinefy.  ^^ThiB  is  the  outline  of  the  existing 
law  of  relief:  the  means  and  instruments  of  its  administration  have 
by  experience  been  found  to  be  even  of  more  importance  than  the  very 
principles  of  the  law  itself ;  the  most  valuable  principles  having,  by 
a  bad  structure  of  the  administration,  been  utterly  unproductive  of 
any  visible  good ;  while  the  bad  have  been,  by  the  same  cause,  im- 
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prudently  suffered  to  have  for  a  long  course  of  time  their  full  effect 
without  a  check  or  effort  at  counteraction. 

The  administrative  organisation,  as  it  at  present  exists,  will  be 
found  to  be  unsystematic  and  clumsy  to  the  highest  degree ;  having 
not  been  adopted  according  to  the  obvious  exigencies  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  but  being  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  ^ply  to  them 
institutions  existing,  and  used  for  totally  different  purposes,  and  in 
themselves,  as  far  as  their  own  special  uses  were  concerned,  of  wholly 
fortuitous  origin. 

Parochial  AdminUtra^an.  —  The  43  Eliz.  c  2.  enacts  that  the 
churchwardens  of  every  parish,  and  four,  three,  or  two  substantial 
householders  there,  as  shall  be  thought  meet^  having  respect  to  the 
proportion  and  greatness  of  the  said  parish,  to  be  nominated  yeariy 
In  Easter  week,  or  within  one  month  after  Easter,  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  shall 
be  called  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

It  undoubtedly  seemed  an  easy  course  for  the  legislature  to  adopt 
an  existing  division,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  parishes^ 
and  to  avail  itself  of  an  existing  officer,  such  as  the  churcbwardeo. 
But  all  the  succeeding  legislation  shows  this  to  have  been  a  funda- 
mental error. 

A  parish  is  defined  by  Blackstone  (^Com,  I.  p.  111.)  to  be  '<  that 
circuit  of  ground  in  which  the  souls  under  the  care  of  one  parson  or 
vicar  do  inhabit ;  he  states  that  they  were  computed  to  be  near  10,000, 
in  number,  and  he  thus  describes  their  origin :  —  '<  It  seems  pretty 
clear  and  certain  that  the  boundaries  of  parishes  were  originally 
ascertained  by  those  of  a  manor  or  manors :  since  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  a  manor  extends  itself  over  more  parishes  than  one, 
though  there  are  often  many  manors  in  one  parish.    The  lords,  as 
Christianity  spread  itself,  began  to  build  churches  upon  their  own 
demesnes,  or  wastes,  to  accommodate  their  tenants  in  one  or  two 
adjoining  lordships;  and,  in  order  to  have  divine  service  r^ulariy 
performed  therein,  obliged  all  their  tenants  to  appropriate  their  tithes 
to  the  maintenance  of  one  officiating  minister,  instead  of  leaving 
them  at  liberty  to  distribute  them  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
in  general ;  and  this  tract  of  land,  the  tithes  whereof  were  so  appro- 
priated, formed  a  distinct  parish ;  which  will  very  well  account  for 
the  fVeqiient  intermixture  of  parishes  one  with  the  other.    For  if  a 
lord  had  a  parcel  of  land  detached  from  the  main  of  his  estate,  but 
not  sufiicient  to  form  a  parish  of  itself,  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
endow  his  newly  erected  church  with  the  tithes  of  these  disjointed 
lands ;  especially  if  no  church  was  then  in  any  lordship  adjoining  to 
those  outlying  parcels. 

<<  Thus  parishes  were  gradually  formed,  and  parish  churches  en- 
dowed with  the  tithes  that  arose  within  the  circuit  assigned.  But 
some  lands,  either  because  they  were  in  the  hands  of  some  irreligiotts 
and  careless  owners,  or  were  situate  in  forests  and  desert  places  or 
for  other  now  unsearchable  reasons,  were  never  united  to  any  parish, 
and  therefore  continue  to  this  day  extra-parochial.*' — Und.  112,  113. 
An  origin  so  little  connected  with  any  general  design  might  hare 
been  expected  to  produce  a  result  such  as  has  been  the  case  with 
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.parishes.  The  population  returns  of  the  year  1881,  when  the  Dum« 
hen  of  the  people  had  been  for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  since 
the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  progpressively  increasing, 
still  give,  out  of  15,535  parishes  and  places  in  England  and  Wales 
separately  maintaining  their  poor,  56  where  the  whole  population, 
males  and  females,  and  of  all  ages,  is  under  10  in  number;  148  places 
where  it  is  from  10  to  20;  533  where  it  is  from  20  to  50;  1,170 
where  it  is  from  50  to  100 ;  and  4,774  where  it  is  from  100  to  3()0. 

The  consequences  are  obvious,  —  that  to  procure  a  yearly  succes- 
sion of  capable  officers  in  such  places  is  impossible ;  and  that  the 
means  of  systematic  administration  are  utterly  wanting,  as  regards 
the  possession  of  the  material  instruments — the  stock  to  set  the  poor 
to  work,  the  workhouses,  8tc. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  waste  of 
labour  is  immense,  every  operation  having  to  be  performed  in  the 
like  manner  for  a  small  as  for  a  large  district 

The  evil  was  further  added  to  by  the  13  &  14  Car.  2.  c.  12. 
s.  21.,  by  which  the  several  tmmuhips  comprised  in  the  large  parishes 
of  the  north  are  each  empowered  separately  to  administer  the  laws 
for  nilief  of  the  poor.  This  statute  also  includes  in  the  operation 
of  those  laws  all  places  at  the  time  of  its  passing  known  as  vills  or 
hamlets.  The  number  of  places  in  England  and  Wales  was  thus  in- 
creased from  about  10,000,  the  number  of  the  parishes,  to  between 
15,000  and  16,000. 

The  office  of  overseer  is  compulsory ;  ihat  is,  it  cannot  be  refused 
without  subjecting  the  party  to  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor ;  and 
the  officer  is  entitled  to  no  compensation  for  his  time  or  services. 
The  effect  might  be  expected:  Uie  churchwarden,  though  the  pri- 
mary overseer,  soon  confined  his  attention  to  the  mere  business  of 
his  original  office ;  leaving  his  special  duties  as  overseer  to  be  per- 
formed by  those  elected  specially  for  the  purpose. 

The  overseers  were  thus  left  to  perform  the  whole  of  the  duty  of 
administering  the  law,  with  a  divided  responsibUity.  In  the  smaller 
places,  the  law  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  either  suffered  to  work 
out  all  its  evils,  without  its  salutary  provisions  being  called  into 
operation,  or  an  officious  and  unauthorised  diversion  of  its  provisions 
firom  their  purposes  was  effected;  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  these 
extremes  followed  in  succession,  according  to  the  varying  character 
of  the  successive  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  larger  parishes 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  duties  were  too  onerous  for  a  gratuitous 
officer,  appointed  almost  by  chance,  and  changed  annually,  to  per* 
form,  while  the  interests  of  the  parish  were  too  momentous  to  be 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  But  the  evil  of  entrusting  such  affairs  to  an 
annual,  fortuitously  appointed,  gratuitous,  and  therefore  almost  irre- 
sponsible, officer,  was  not  attempted  to  be  remedied,  in  parishes  go- 
verned only  by  overseers,  till  the  59  Geo.  3.  c.  12.  s.  7«  (Sturges 
Boume*8  Act)  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  nominate,  and  the  justices  to 
appoint,  a  paid  officer,  under  the  name  of  assisiE^  overseer^  who  holds 
his  appointment  until  it  is  expressly  revoked,  and  has  such  of  the 
functions  of  an  overseer  as  may  be  specified  in  his  appointment. 
'  7^  vettry  consists  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  assembled  (usu- 
ally in  the  room  in  the  church  where  the  minister's  ceremonial  dress 
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is  kept,  thence  called  vesify,)  to  delibefate  on  the  afikirs  of  the  parah. 
The  persons  assembled  at  a  general  vestry  are  not  officers^  therefore; 
but  are  the  persons  immeclUatdy  intere^ed  in  the  administFation  of 
affairs  by  the  officers.  General  vestries  had,  under  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  no  important  functions  to  perform  in  the  administration  of 
relief,  or  the  making  of  rates ;  but  by  some  succeeding  statutes  thej 
were  recognised  as  having  concurrent  authority  with  the  overseers  in 
the  ordering  of  relief.  The  3  &  4  William  and  Mary,  c.  11.  s.  11. 
requires  the  parishioners  to  meet  in  vestry,  or  other  usual  place  of 
meeting,  to  make,  a  list  of  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit  and 
allow  to  receive  collections ;  and  the  9  Geo.  1.  c.  7.  implicitly  con* 
firms  to  them  this  share  of  power,  with  the  overseers,  in  the  allowance 
of  relief. 

But  this  vestry,  not  consisting  of  determinate  or  responsible  per- 
sons,  assembled  and  acted  very  irregularly ;  and  the  meetings  usually 
consisted  of  those  persons  merely  who  had  an  individual  (as  opposed 
to  a  common)  interest  in  the  subject  to  be  determined  upon.  Wbes 
DO  such  object  was  to  be  obtained,  no  meeting  was  likely  to  be  held ; 
or  if  any  was  held,  it  consisted  of  those  who,  by  an  assiduous  at- 
tendance, might  get  the  whole  government  of  a  parish,  as  it  were  by 
prescription,  into  their  hands,  upon  the  plea  of  greater  parochial 
experience. 

In  populous  parishes  a  very  great  number  of  select  vesiries  were 
early  appointed,  sometimes  as  a  committee  entrusted  exclusively,  by 
consent  of  a  general  vestry,  with  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
parish :  these  were  said  to  exist  by  custom  ;  and  frequently  arretted, 
in  course  of  time,  the  power  of  appointing  to  vacancies  in  their  own 
body,  and  then  became  known  as  sdf'deded  tfestries.  Others  were 
appointed,  chiefly  in  town  and  city  parishes,  under  local  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  of  these  the  constitution  was  extremely  various.  At 
length  the  59  Geo.  3.  cap.  12.  (Sturges  Bourne's  Act)  enacts  general 
provisions  for  tlie  annual  election  of  select  vestries  by  the  inhabit- 
ants assembled  in  general  vestry,  and  for  the  conduct  of  such  select 
vestries. 

The  most  common  character  of  these  sdect  vestries  is,  that  they 
supersede  the  overseers  in  so  much  of  their  functions  as  are  of  a  dis- 
cretionary nature,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  relief,  and  the  objects  to  whom  it  should  be  granted ;  while  the 
merely  ministerial  duties,  such  as  the  making  of  the  rate,  the  col- 
lecting of  it,  and  the  accounting  for  it,  are  still  left  to  the  over* 
seers. 

The  only  attempt  to  introduce  a  control  in  any  degree  wider,  and 
likely  to  be  more  systematic  and  intelligent,  than  tiiat  of  the  parochial 
officers,  was  the  giving  a  certain  administrative  as  well  as  judidsi 
authority  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  individually,  not  acting  in  petty 
sessions,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  district  in  which  the  parish  lay. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  gives  them  authority  to  appoint  the  oves* 
seers,  whom  it  directs  "  from  time  to  time,  by  and  untk  the  eanseni  (( 
two  justices  qfthepeace^  to  take  order  for"  the  performance  of  all  the 
essential  duties  imposed  by  the  statute ;  viz.  the  making  the  rate,  the 
setting  the  children  and  others  to  work,  apprenticing  the  former,  and 
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administering  necessary  relief  to  the  impotent  poor.  Two  JHStiees  are 
to  inspect  the  overseers'  accounts,  and  to  empower  the  levying  of  the 
iQoney  assessed ;  while  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  are  to  make 
sundry  general  regulations,  and  are  to  receive  and  adjudicate  on  ap« 
peals  against  the  rate. 

The  22  Geo.  3.  c  93.,  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  provide 
for  the  placing  single  parishes  under  the  control  of  boards  of  gucar^ 
diant ;  but,  as  the  constitution  of  such  boards  is  chiefly  designed  for 
the  government  of  combinations  or  unions  of  parishes,  no  material 
differences  exist  in  the  functions  of  the  guardians,  whether  appointed 
for  single  parishes  or  unions.  Their  constitution  is  treated  of  under 
the  next  head. 

District  Administrcaion*  —  The  first  attempt  made  by  a  general 
atatate  to  counteract  some  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  parishes,  townships,  and  vills,  was  by  the  9  Geo.  1.  c.  7. ; 
the  statute  in  which  the  use  of  workhouses  was  first  recognised,  and 
adequate  provisions  made  for  the  acquisition  of  them  by  parishes.  It 
enacts  (§  4.),  that  ^*  where  any  parish,  town,  or  township  shall  be  too 
amaU  to  purchase  or  have  such  a  house  for  the  poor  of  their  own 
parish  only,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tuoo  or  tnore  parishes,"  &c  (with 
consent  of  parishioners  and  vestry,  and  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,)  "to 
wmite  in  purchasing,  hiring,  or  taking  duch  house,  for  the  lodging, 
keeping,  and  maintaining  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes,"  &c.  And 
it  is  further  provided  that  one  parish  may  contract  with  another  to 
maintain  its  poor  in  such  a  house. 

But  many  charters  and  local  acts  were  in  force  in  William  III/s 
reign,  and  some  as  early  as  that  of  Charles  II.,  by  which  several 
parishes,  especially  in  cities  and  corporate  towns,  were  united,  and 
certain  officers  (generally  called  guardians,  wardens,  or  directors), 
with  a  head  (usually  called  a  governor),  incorporated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor.  Such  local  acts  became  very  numerous  during  the 
succeeding  reignsi  and  began  to  be  applied  for  in  districts  almost  ex- 
clusively ruraL  At  length  a  general  act  (the  22  Geo.  3.  c  83.  % 
known  as  Gilbert's  Act,  enabled  any  two  or  more  parishes  to  unite, 
whenever  two  thirds  in  number  and  value  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  within  such  parishes  should 
signify,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  their  approbation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act ;  the  consent  of  two  justices  being  had  to  the  union.  Upon 
the  union  being  effected^  the  justices  of  the  peace  may  appoint  an- 
nually, from  persons  nominated  by  the  owners  and  occupiers,  a 
guardian  for  each  parish.  It  was  a  vice  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Gilbert's  Act  unions,  from  which  that  of  many  of  the  incorporations 
governed  under  local  acts  were  free,  that  the  guardians  elected  by 
each  parish  had  the  control,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
guardians  of  the  union,  of  all  the  out^door  relief  administered  to  its 
paupers.  The  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  was  thus  wholly  sacrificed, 
and  the  individual  caprice  of' the  guardians,  less  subject  to  control  than 
that  of  the  overseers,  was  only  substituted  for  it 

The  guardians  under  Gilbert's  Act  are  paid  officers ;  not  that  there 
is  any  direct  authority  for  their  payment  in  the  body  of  the  act,  but 
the  form  of  agreement  given  in  the  schedule  of  the  act  for  several 
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parishes  to  unite  contains  a  provbion  for  an  annual  salary  to  the 
guardian. 

The  guardians  wholly  supersede  the  overseers  and  vestry  <*  in  the 
care  and  management  of  the  poor,"  but  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  are  "  to  continue  to  have  and  be  inyested  with  the  same 
powers  of  malLing  and  collecting  poor's  rates,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  like  penalties  for  neglect  or  misbehaviour  in  making  and 
collecting  /such  rates,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act**' 

(§  7-) 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  administration  of 

the  several  parishes  united  under  this  act,  by  authorising  ($  10.)  the 
guardians  to  nominate,  and  the  justices  to  appoint,  a  Vtsiiar, — a  general 
officer,  having  power  *'  to  superintend  the  workhouses  of  the  union ; 
to  settle  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  guardians,  and  of  the  trea^ 
surer,  in  case  of  dispute ;  and  also  to  settle  and  adjust  all  doubts 
arising  concerning  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  work- 
house, and,  by  every  prudent  Ineans  in  his  power,  to  enforce  the 
regulations  and  provisions  formed  under  the  act  for  the  better  accom- 
modation and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  preventing  all  unnecessary 
expenses  and  burdens  on  the  united  parishes,"  &c  These  powers, 
expressed  with  such  generality,  might  have  been  considered  to  extend 
to  the  regulation  of  relief  out  of  the  workhouse ;  but  the  universal 
practice  in  these  unions  is  to  leave  to  the  guardians  of  each  parish  an 
undisputed  authority  in  this,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  portion  of 
the  adminbtration,  and  that  therefore  which  requires  the  most  system- 
atic and  uniform  control.  As  an  inducement  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
office,  the  visitor  is  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  office  of  con- 
stable and  all  parochial  offices,  and  from  serving  on  juries  at  assizes 
or  quarter  sessions. 

This  act  gives  many  facilities  for  procuring  workhouses,  and  makes 
many  peculiar  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  two  of  which 
have  been  already  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  history  of  the  Poor 
Laws ;  namely,  that  in  the  29th  section,  by  which  none  but  impotent 
adults  and  orphan  children  can  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  (which  by 
this  act  is  called  a  poorhouse) ;  a  provision  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  intention  and  effect  of  all  other  general  statutes  relating  to  work- 
houses; and  that  in  the  32d,  by  which  the  guardian  is  compelled, 
under  penalties,  to  find  for  any  person  professing  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  work  **  employment  suit&i  to  his  or  her  strength  or  ctj^Mciiy^ 
near  the  place  of  his  or  her  residence  ;  and  to  cause  such  person  to  be 
properly  maintained^  lodged^  and  provided  for  until  such  employment 
be  procured,  and  during  the  time  of  such  toorh ;  and  to  receive  the 
money  to  be  earned  by  such  worhy  and  apply  it  in  such  maintenanccy  as 
far' as  the  same  will  go,  and  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  any  J*  Such  a 
monstrous  provision,  dispensing  with  all  necessity  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  able-bodied,  could  not  fail  of  producing,  as  it  has  in  all 
those  unions  where  its  existence  is  known  to  the  labourers,  a  perfect 
indifference,  or  rather  repugnance,  to  regular  employment. 

It  was  not  by  experience  of  the  success  of  the  unions  joined  under 
Gilbert's  Act,  that  tlie  adoption,  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  of 
the  system  of  district  or  union  management  was  justified :  on  the 
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contraiy,  the  operation  of  Gilbert's  Act,  in  the  unions  formed  under 
it,  had  in  no  way  proved  better  than  that  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth 
in  the  hands  of  overseers;  and  in  many  cases,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, worse.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  in  fact,  revives  the 
policy  of  the  9  Greo.  1.  c  7.  in  a  more  systematic  manner :  that 
policy  being,  to  enable  several  parishes,  by  combination,  to  obtain 
the  instruments  of  good  government,  which  singly  they  could  not 
afford. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  however,  extends  this  principle 
of  the  9  Geo.  L  beyond  the  mere'  object  of  facilitating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  workhouse,  to  the  obtaining  of  efficient  officers,  and  to  the 
transaction  of  many  other  affairs ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  making 
of  contracts  on  a  larger,  and  therefore  more  beneficial,  scale  than  can 
be  done  by  single  parishes.  It  also  contemplates  the  attainment  of 
an  object  as  foreign  to  that  of  Gilbert's  Act  as  is  that  of  obtaining  an 
efficient  workhouse ;  namely,  the  rendering  of  the  system  of  relief, 
whether  given  in  or  out  of  a  workhouse,  uniform  over  large  districts ; 
and,  by  collecting  in  one  board  the  interests,  the  information,  and 
energy  of  the  guardians  of  several  parishes,  the  securing  the  adequate 
motives  and  means  for  the  discovery,  adoption,  and  permanent  reten- 
tion of  all  attainable  improvements  in  administration ;  which  when 
occasionally  effected  in  single  parishes  have  been  in  almost  every 
instance  abandoned  when  the  single  individual  to  whose  talent  or 
energy  they  were  owing,  ceased  from  any  cause  to  take  a  part  or  to 
have  an  active  influence  in  the  administration. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  provides  for  the  formation  of  four 
species  of  unions. 

1.  The  unions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  common  workhouse 
may  be  declared  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  act,  who,  when  such  union  is  proposed,  are  to  ascertain  the 
expense  incurred  by  each  parish  for  three  years  preceding  the  inquiry, 
and  are  thereupon  to  calculate  the  annual  average  expense  of  each ; 
and  this  average,  until  varied  or  altered,  is  to  constitute  the  scale  or 
proportion  in  which  each  parish  is  to  contribute  to  a  conmion  fund, 
for  the  following  purposes:  —  L  for  the  purchasing,  building,  hiring, 
or  altering,  and  for  upholding  and  maintaining,  of  any  workhouse  or 
other  place  for  the  reception  of  the  poor ;  2.  for  purchasing  or  renting 
lands  or  tenements  under  the  act ;  S.  for  the  payment  of  the  officers  of 
the  union ;  4.  for  the  providing  utensib  and  materials  for  setting  the 
poor  to  work ;  and,  generally,  for  any  other  expense  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  parishes  of  the  union.  ((  28.) 

The  workhouses  thus  paid  for  out  of  a  common  fund  are  devoted  to 
the  reception,  maintenance,  and  employment  therein  of  the  poor  of 
each  parish  of  the  union,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  houses  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  parishes  to  which  such  poor  are  respectively  charge- 
able. (§26.)  The  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  title  of  each  parish  to  the 
services  of  the  paid  officers. 

But  it  is  expressly  provided  that,  in  this  species  of  union,  <<  each 
parish  shall  be  separately  chargeable  with,  and  liable  to  defray  the 
expense  of,  its  own  poor,  whether  relieved  in  or  out  of  any  such 
workhouse."  (§26.) 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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>  Thid  union,  therefore,  only  facilitates  the  attainment  of  certain 
eommon  instruments,  at  a  eommon  expense,  but  does  not  alter  or 
directly  affect  the  liabilities  of  each  parish,  with  respect  to  the  buiden 
of  relieving  its  own  poor ;  and  the  disproportions,  as  to  the  number 
and  expanse  of  the  poor  existing  between  parish  and  paridi  at  the 
commencement  of  a  union,  may,  by  possibility,  remain  for  ever  un- 
altered. But,  as  a  first  stage  of  combination,  and  until  a  common 
principle  of  administration  has  brought,  as  it  tends  inevitably  to  do, 
the  number  of  paupers  of  every  parish  to  a  similar  proportion  to  its 
population  and  resources,  the  arrangement  described  secures  each 
parish  against  any  participation  in  the  consequences  of  the  past  admi- 
nistration of  its  neighbours.  Those  parishes  therefore  which,  up  to 
the  period  of  union,  have  kept  their  burdens  low,  contribute  in  a  low 
proportion  to  the  averages,  and  preserve  only  their  own  burdens;  and 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  junction  with  parishes  in  a  state 
more  pauperised,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  ccmatitution  of 
this  species  of  union. 

2.  The  second  species  of  unions  are  those  ybr  the  purpates  ofMlde' 
tnent 

This  is  a  further  stage  of  combination  of  parishes,  which .  may 
be  brought  about  in  any  union  alre^y  existing,  for  the  purposes  last 
described,  by  agreement,  in  writing,  of  all  the  guardians ;  or,  when  a 
-parish  in  such  union  is  not  represented  by  a  guardian,  by  a  nmjority 
of  rate-payers  and  owners  of  such  parish ;  subject,  however,  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Commissioners,  testified  by  affixing  their  signature 
<and  seal  to  the  agreement. 

In  the  unions  last  described,  each  parish  retains  the  burden  of  its 
•own  poor.  In  unions  of  the  kind  now  in  question,  the  settlement 
(or  right  to  be  relieved)  of  any  person  in  any  of  the  united  parishes, 
As  from  the  period  of  union  to  be  considered,  as  between  those 
parishes,  a  settlement  in  the  whole  union ;  and  all  expenses  of  relief 
to  such  person  become  a  part  of  the  general  expenses,  to  be  paid  out 
of  a  common  fund  contributed  to  by  all  the  parishes  in  proportion, 
and  to  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  described  under  the  last  head. 
(*  3S.) 

Before  this  stage  of  combination  is  arrived  at,  the  parishes  in  a 
union  remain  as  little  interested  in  the  amount  of  the  burdens  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  as  if  they  were  utterly  unconnected ;  and  each 
has  the  same  interest  in  casting  on  another  the  burden  of  maintaining 
its  own  paupers.  Litigation  is  therefore  as  likely  to  arise  between 
such  parishes  as  between  those  most  distant,  except  in  as  far  as  im- 
proved administration  may  tend  to  prevent  it  But  the  identification 
of  the  interests  of  the  several  parishes  of  a  union  for  the  purposes  of 
settlement  renders  each  equally  concerned  in  diminishing  the  general 
burden ;  and  litigation  upon  that  which  is  by  far  the  most  fruitfal 
source  of  dispute,  the  settlement  of  paupers,  is  rendered,  as  between 
one  parish  in  the  union  and  another,  impossible* 

3.  Still,  at  thb  stage  of  union,  each  parish  would  have  to  raise  its 
own  proportion  of  the  common  fund,  and  would  retain  its  own  ma- 
chinery for  assessment  of  property  liable  to  be  rated,  and  its  conse- 
quent irregularities  of  rating;   the  chief  remaining  source  of  the 
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litigation  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws.  For  the 
remedy  of  all  anomalies  and  grounds  of  dispute  arising  from  this 
cause,  and  for  the  complete  identification  in  interest  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  any  combination  of  parishes,  a  third  species  of  unions  for  tho 
purposes  of  roHng^  is  provided  for.  As  in  the  formation  of  unions 
for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  the  consent  of  the  guardians  of  all  the 
parishes  to  be  united  is  required ;  or,  where  a  parish  is  not  repre« 
sented  by  a  guardian,  of  the  majority  of  rate-payers  and  owners ;  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  be  testified  by  their  hands 
and  seals ; — thereupon  the  united  parishes  are  to  be  considered  as  one 
parish,  for  the  purposes  of  raising  in  common  the  funds  for  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  union  (§  S4.) ;  and  the  guardians  are  directed,  subject 
to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  to  proceed  to 
ascertain  and  assess  the  property  in  the  several  parishes  rateable  to 
the  poor,  and  to  cause  surveys  and  valuations  to  be  made  ($  35.^;  the 
expenses  of  such  surveys  and  valuations  being  a  common  cnarge* 
($36.) 

Rates  made  on  such  valuations  are  to  be  allowed  and  recovered  as 
rates  of  single  parishes  now  are ;  and  the  rate-payers  are  to  have  a 
like  power  of  appeal  against  them  as  they  now  have  against  parish 
rates.  ($  35.) 

After  such  common  rate  comes  into  operation,  all  proportions  of 
contribution,  fixed  at  the  period  when  the  parishes  were  originally 
united,  are  to  cease  wholly  (§  36.);  and  all  expenditure,  chargeable 
in  respect  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  respective  parishes,  is  to  be 
deemed  the  common  expenditure  out  of  the  common  fund  raised 
under  the  common  rate. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  state  of  union  which  can 
be  effected  between  parishes ;  as  it  abolishes  alike  all  distincUons  aa 
to  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  as  it  does  also  with  respect  to  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  means  of  supporting  them  are  to  be 
obtained. 

4.  The  fourth  species  of  unions  is  created  for  an  extremely  limited, 
but  important,  purpose ;  viz.,  that  of  appoinHng  and  paying  officers. 
This  species  of  union  may  contain  several  parishes,  or  several  unions, 
or  several  of  both.  It  does  not  impose  on  the  respective  parishes  any 
common  charge,  either  as  regards  the  workhouse,  the  settlement  of 
the  poor,  or  in  the  making  of  the  rates :  it  merely  provides  for  the 
case  where  either  a  single  parish  or  union  cannot  economically  or 
advantageously  employ  a  given  officer,  or  where  it  is  more  advisable 
.that  the  officer's  exclusive  attention  should  be  devoted  to  his  office, 
occupying  him  on  a  large  scale.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
auditors,  whose  office  requires  a  special  skill,  they  having  to  decide  on 
the  legality  of  charges  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  numerical  accuracy 
of  accounts ;  a  skill  hard  to  find,  and  which  will  never  be  acquired 
for  the  purpose  or  in  the  practice  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  a  sin^ 
union,  however  large ;  a  task  which,  moreover,  would  only  engage 
time  sufficient  to  interfere  injuriously  with  any  regular  occupation. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  enlarged 
experience  and  exclusive  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  and  of 
economising  their  funds,  any  number  of  parishes  and  unions  may  be 
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united  for  the  purpose  only  of  appointing  and  paying  officers  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  for  the 
examining  and  auditing  of  accounts,  and  otherwise  carrying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  into  execution.     (§  46.) 

Of  these  four  species  of  unions,  the  three  first  are  to  be  governed 
by  hoards  of  ffuaniians  ;  which,  immediately  that  any  parishes  are 
united  for  the  administration  of  relief,  are  to  be  constituted  and 
chosen  to  govern  the  conmion  workhouses,  and  to  administer  relief. 
(§  38.)  Each  parish  is  entitled  to  choose  one  guardian,  at  least ;  but 
the  number  assigned  to  each  parish  is  to  be  determined  by  reference 
to  its  circumstances.  The  qualification  of  the  guardians  is  to  be 
fixed,  as  to, its  actual  amount,  by  the  Conunissioners ;  but  is  to  con- 
sist essentially  in  being  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  some  parish 
in  the  union,  it  not  being  necessary  that  the  candidate  should  be  rated 
in  the  parish  for  which  he  is  to  serve.  It  is  provided  that  the  quali- 
fication shall  in  no  case  be  fixed  so  as  to  require  an  annual  rental  of 
more  than  40/1  The  same  person  may  be  elected  for  successive  years, 
and  for  more  than  one  parish ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  a  plurality  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  parishes  he  may 
represent.  (§38.) 

The  guardians  are  elected  by  the  owners  of  property  djk&  raie-payers^ 
in  a  manner  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  found  by 
experience  that,  although  the  rates  are  directly  paid  by  the  occupierB, 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor  falls  ultimately  on  the  owner  of 
the  property  subject  to  the  assessment ;  and  that,  although  the  rates 
might  be,  and  had  in  many  instances  been,  so  increased  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  tenant  to  pay  any  rent,  it  was  impossible  to  increase 
them  beyond  this  extent ;  as  immediately  that  they  began  to  exceed  the 
annual  value  of  the  property  to  the  tenant,  the  property  ceased  to  be 
occupied.  On  the  same  principle,  it  is  found  that  tiie  lower  the  rates, 
the  more  is  realised]  by  the  owner  of  the  property ;  the  tenant,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  paying  the  full  consideration  in  value  for  the  use  of 
the  property,  whether  he  paid  it  in  one  sum  as  rent,  or  partly  in  rent 
and  paiily  in  rates.  It  was  seen,  in  many  parishes,  that  the  (and  was 
held  with  the  usual  profit  to  the  tenants,  although  the  rates  had  so 
increased  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  land  paying  rent,  and  the 
rent  had  consequently  ceased  to  be  paid. 

In  the  case  where  the  tenant  has  to  any  extent  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  rateable  property,  as  during  a  term,  during  which  his  rent 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  lessened,  he  b  interested  in  the  redudng 
of  the  rates,  as  he  thereby  diminishes  the  aggregate  of  his  payments 
for  his  occupation,  and  as  his  landlord  cannot,  during  the  interval, 
claim  any  surplus  profits  or  rent  beyond  the  amount  originally  agreed 
upon.  But  even  in  this  case  his  interest  is  only  in  the  proportion 
which  his  term  bears  to  the  fee  simple  of  the  ultimate  owners.  It  is, 
however,  incontestable,  that  the  occupier  is  interested  in  the  repres- 
sion of  pauperism  in  as  far  as  he  is  interested  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  labourers  he  may  have  occasion  to  employ,  and  of  hb  general 
neighbourhood ;  but  this  is  an  interest  so  much  less  easily  recognised 
than  that  which  a  man  feels  in  his  annual  income,  that  it  cannot  be 
much  relied  on  as  a  motive  by  which  an  election  of  guardians  can 
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be  influenced.  The  case  is  wholly  different  from  that  in  which 
political  rights  generally  are  concerned;  in  which  all  are  nearly 
equally  interested,  or,  perhaps,  the  poor  man  most,  who  has  the 
least  interest  in  the  land  or  any  other  rateable  property.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  tax  levied  on  a  definite  class  of  property,  and  on 
definite  individuals,  none  are  so  immediately  interested  in  its  cautious 
and  beneficial  application  as  those  who  must  be  immediately  benefited 
by  a  judicious  application^of  the  tax,  or  must  directly  suffer  by  the  con- 
trary course.  To  give  to  all  who  are  interested  in  political  rights  a 
power  of  influencing  the  administration  of  a  fund  so  levied,  would  be 
to  enable  a  class  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  it,  and  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  a  power  to  dispose,  without  check,  of  the  property  of 
another  and  far  less  numerous  class.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  open  vestries, 
where  those  benefited  only  by  the  expenditure  of  the  rate,  and  by  the 
misapplication  of  the  law,  have  usually  had  the  control,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  persons  most  nearly  concerned  in  its  administration. 

Gilbert's  Act  (the  22  Geo.  3.  c.  83.)  enabled  the  oumers  of  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  the  rate-payers,  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  act, 
and  in  the  election  of  guardians.  An  act  known  as  Sturges  Bourne's 
General  Vestry  Act  (the  58  Geo.  3.  c.  69.)  introduced  the  system 
of  a  plurality  of  votes,  as  far  as  the  rate-payers  only  are  concerned ; 
giving  one  vote  for  every  25/.  of  annual  value  of  the  property  assessed, 
until  the  number  of  votes  amounts  to  six,  the  highest  number  which 
any  voter  can  have.  This  last  act,  although  it  embodies  an  attempt 
to  give  an  influence  in  the  divisions  of  the  vestry  proportionate  to  the 
property  to  be  affected,  gives  that  influence  not  to  the  person  most 
permanently  and  really  interested  in  it,  the  owner,  but  to  the  person 
paying  the  rate,  who  has  usually  the  most  transitory  interest  in  the 
property,  and  is  not  affected  by  its  burdens. 

The  Foor  Law  Amendment  Act  contains  a  new  arrangement,  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  mere  tenant  are  attempted  to  be  fully  re- 
presented, while  influence  in  the  distribution  of  the  rate  is  also  at- 
tempted to  be  conferred  on  the  owner,  in  some  degree  proportionate 
to  his  interest  in  the  right  administration  of  the  law.  The  principle 
being,  that  while  adequate  means  are  provided  by  law  to  compel  the 
performance  of  all  that  it  requires,  the  actual  administration  shall  be 
entrusted  to  or  controlled  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  more 
than  the  law  enjoins  should  not  be  done.  The  40th  section,  therefore, 
confers  on  owners  of  property  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  guar- 
dians, and,  in  certain  other  cases,  in  the  proportion  ascertained  by 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act  for  rate-payers ;  that  is,  to  give  one  vote  for 
every  25iL  in  annual  value  of  rateable  property,  until  the  votes  amount 
to  six,  the  highest  number  allowed  to  any  person  as  owner.  An  owner, 
who  is  also  Abond^fide  occupier  paying  rates,  may,  however,  vote  in 
both  characters.  Being  equally  interested  in  his  rent,  whether  resi- 
dent in  the  parish  or  not,  he  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  proxy  to  vote  for 
him  as  owner,  but  not  as  occupier.  (§  40.) 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  legal  owners  have,  in  many  cases,  so 
encumbered  their  property,  or  parted  to  such  an  extent  with  all  bene- 
ficial interest  in  it,  that  they  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  profits  de- 
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rivaUe  from  it  The  act  therefore  gives  to  leaseholders  having  a 
beneficial  interest  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of 
the  property  let  to  them>  and  to  persons  receiving'  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  value,  on  their  own  account  or  as  mortgagees  or  other  encum- 
brancers in  possession,  the  right  to  vote  as  if  they  were  actually  owners. 
(§  109.,  voce  "  Owner.") 

Rate-payers  merely,  as  being  less  interested  in  the  careful  adminis- 
tration of  the  rates,  are  entitled  to  less  votes  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
perty in  their  occupation.  Rate-payers  having  been  rated  a  year,  and 
paid  all  rates  due  previous  to  the  last  six  months,  are  entitled  to  give 
one  vote,  when  rated  at  any  sum  under  200/. ;  when  rated  at  200^ 
but  under  400/.,  two  votes ;  at  400iL,  or  more,  three  votes.  Though, 
in  respect  of  any  given  property  exceeding  in  annual  value  50i>,  the 
owner  has  more  votes  than  the  tenant,  still,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  votes  of  the  rate-payers  of  a  parish  greatly  exceed  in 
number  the  votes  of  the  owners  of  the  property  they  occupy ; 
every  rate-payer,  however  small  his  property,  having  one  vote ;  while 
the  owner's  property,  however  large,  and  although  occupied,  as  is 
mostly  the  case,  by  much  more  than  six  rate-payers,  can  never  confer 
on  him  more  than  six  votes.  The  interests  of  the  rate-payers  are,  in 
another  respect,  secured  by  the  qualification  which  excludes  mere 
owners  from  becoming  guardians,  who  must  be  payers  of  rates  within 
the  union. 

The  guardians  dected  by  this  constituency  eonUnue  in  cffSte  until 
the  25th  of  March  following  their  appointment,  or  until  others  are 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (^  38.)  Any  justice  of  the  peace  resident 
in  any  parish  in  a  union,  and  acting  for  the  county  in  which  it  is 
situate,  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians.  The  wh(^e 
body  of  guardians  have  the  exclusive  ordering,  giving,  and  directing 
of  all  relief  in  the  union ;  and  can  in  the  performaace  of  this,  as  of 
all  their  general  duties,  only  act  as  members  and  at  meetings  of  a 
board  at  which  three  must  be  present  and  concur  in  every  act.  The 
acts  of  a  board  bind  the  absent  members,  and  bind  also  the  parishes  of 
the  union  who  may  not  have  elected  guardians,  or  of  which  the  guar- 
dians may  have  resigned,  disqualified,  or  died.  ((  38.) 

The  local  administration  (that  of  parishes,  by  means  of  overseers, 
assistant-overseers,  vestries  of  various  kinds,  and  by  guardians ;  and 
that  of  districts  or  unions,  created  for  various  purposes,  and  r^ulated 
by  boards,  guardians,  or  analogous  bodies;)  has  been  described. 
Another  branch  of  local  administration,  of  very  limited  extent,  is  that 
of  justices  of  peace,  not  acting  in  a  judicial,  but  in  a  ministerial  or 
merelv  administrative  capacity ;  as  in  the  allowance  of  the  poor-rates, 
in  en&rcing  their  levy,  in  appointing  overseers  and  assistant- overseers, 
in  binding  parish  apprentices,  &c.  In  the  performance  of  these  acts, 
justices  of  the  county  sometimes  act  as  individuals  at  their  own  resi' 
deuces ;  sometimes  in  districts  or  divisions  of  petty  sessions,  formed 
for  convenience  in  transacting  such  business  as  requires  the  con- 
currence of  two  justices ;  but  which  divisions  have  no  fixed  relation 
to  the  division  of  parishes,  townships,  or  vills. 

A  general  or  central  Authority  for  Purposes  of  AdministraHon  is 
only  recently  established.     This  consists  of  a  board  of  three  persons, 
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to  be  appointed  by  the  Queen,  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  and 
styled  at  first  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  England  and  WaleSf 
but  now,  since  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Act  was  passed,  styled  simply  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.  They  are  removable  at  the  Queen's 
pleasure,  and  are  to  hold  office,  under  the  present  act,  for  no  longer 
period  than  five  years  after  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and  thence- 
forth to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  (§§  1,  S.) 

They  are  appointed  to  direct  and  control  the  administration  of 
relief  to  the  poor  throughout  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  being  (§  15.),  and  for  tJiis  purpose  are  to  sit 
as  a  board;  two  of  them  constituting  a  board.  (§  2.)  They  have 
ample  powers  to  make  inquiries  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  to  compel  answers  and  returns.  (§§  2.  12,  13.  85.) 

They  are  to  make  and  issue  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the 
control  of  subordinate  officers ;  to  determine  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  relief  to  be  given  to  the  various  classes  of  poor,  especially  the  abl&> 
bodied.  (§  52.)  They  are  at  their  own  discretion  to  declare  unions 
for  the  purposes  of  administration  merely,  and  for  appointing  and 
paying  officers  (§§  26.  46.) ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  guardians,  or  of 
a  majority  of  owners  and  rate-payers,  to  declare  unions  for  settlement 
(§  33.)  and  rating.  (§  34.)  They  are  to  make  rules  for  the  building, 
altering,  and  government  of  workhouses  (§§  15.  42.) ;  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  therein  (§  15.);  for  the  guidance  and  control  of 
guardians,  vestries,  and  parish  officers ;  and  for  the  appointment  by 
overseers  and  guardians  of  such  paid  officers,  with  such  qualifications 
as  they  may  think  necessary  (§  46.) ;  for  the  regulation  of  contracts 
(§  49.) ;  and,  generally,  they  are  to  control  all  persons  exercising  any 
powers  in  any  way  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  (§21.)  For 
the  better  performance  of  these  extensive  duties,  they  are  enabled  to 
appoint  nine  assistant-commissioners  (§7.),  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  a  greater  number,  to  whom  they  may  de- 
legate such  of  their  powers  as  they  may  think  fit,  except  the  power  to 
niake  general  rules.  (§  12.) 

The  summonses  and  orders  of  the  Commissioners,  or  their  as- 
sistants, are  enforced  by  penalties  provided  in  case  of  neglect  or  dis- 
obedience. (§  96.)  The  Commissioners'  general  rules  and  orders,  that 
is,  rules  and  orders  applicable  to  several  unions,  or  to  several  parishes 
not  in  union,  or  not  to  be  united  by  virtue  of  such  orders,  must  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  forty  days  before  they 
take  efiect ;  and  may  at  any  time  be  disallowed  by  her  Majesty^  with 
the  advice  of  her  Privy  CounciL  (§  16.)  All  general  rules  in  force 
must  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  one  week  after  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  session,  (k  17.) 

The  Commissioners  are  Ukewise  to  give  such  information  respecting 
their  proceedings,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  require.  (§  6.)  They  are  also 
to  make  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  once  a  year,  or  oflener  if  required ;  and  are  to  submit, 
yearly,  a  general  report  of  their  proceedings,  to  be  laid  before  Par* 
liainent.  (§  5.) 

The  judicial  control  to  which  the  administrative  officers  arc  im« 
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tnediately  subject  is,  first,  that  of  the  justices  of  the  peace ;  secondlj, 
that  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

.  Besides  the  administrative  or  ministerial  functions  before  described, 
the  justices  of  the  peace  have  (chiefly  at  quarter  sessions)  judicial 
authority  over  most  of  the  acts  to  be  performed  by  the  overseen. 
Thus  the  rates  made  by  overseers  may  be  appealed  agunst  at  quarter 
sessions,  and  to  a  limited  extent  at  special  petty  sessions.  Removals 
of  paupers  take  place  on  the  adjudication  by  two  justices  that  the 
pauper  is  chargeable  to  one  parish,  and  is  legally  settied  in  that  to 
which  the  removal  is  made ;  and  appeal  may  be  made  from  this  adju- 
dication to  the  justices  assembled  at  quarter  sessions.  Two  justices 
may  order  the  persons  liable  under  the  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  s.  7-  to  maintain 
their  actual  relations.  Two  justices  may  direct  adult  persons,  unable 
to  work  through  old  age  or  infirmity,  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  work- 
house of  a  union.  (4  &  5  W.  4.  c  76.  s.  27.)  One  justice  may  order 
medical  or  other  necessary  relief  in  ui^ent  cases,  even  where  a  board 
of  guardians  are  appointed.  {§  54.) 

The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  control  over  all  officers  by  means 
of  its  writs  of  mandamus  and  quo  warPoniOf  by  which  it  can  compel 
the  specific  performance  of  duties  by  officers,  or  restrain  them  when 
they  have  usurped  authority.  It  also  obtains  jurisdiction  in  cases 
before  the  justices  of  peace  at  quarter  sessions  by  means  of  its  writ  of 
certiorari  {hj  which  it  directs  iike  mferior  court  to  remove  any  matter 
in  contest  mto  the  superior  court),  and  also  by  means  of  the  statement 
of  special  cases,  where  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  nuiy  desire  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  any  matter  of 
law  depending,  and  of  which  a  reiisonable  doubt  is  entertained: 
special  verdicts  have  the  same  effect  All  officers  are  likewise 
subject  to  private  action  where  any  special  damage  is  done  to  an  in- 
dividual by  the  improper  execution  of  their  office;  and,  also,  in- 
dictment for  a  misdemeanor  for  non-performance  or  neglect  of  their 
official  duties,  or  for  misfeasance  in  their  performance.  Overseers 
are,  in  this  latter  manner,  punishable  both  for  neglecting  to  give  relief 
where  it  is  necessair,  or  for  giving  it  where  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  their  assistants,  besides  being 
liable  to  the  usual  responsibilities  of  officers  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties  without  unnecessary  prejudice  to  the  right  of  individuals 
or  of  the  public  (in  respect  of  which,  however, "some  protections  are 
afforded  them,  §  104.),  are  subject  immediately  to  the  control  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  m  the  matter  of  the  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  which 
they  are  authorised  to  make  and  issue.  It  is  provide!  by  the  105th 
section,  that  no  rule,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  Commissioners,  or 
their  assistants,  shall  be  removable  by  writ  of  certiorari  into  any  other 
court.  This  court  may  declare  any  such  rule,  order,  or  regulation 
illegal ;  but,  until  so  declared,  it  is  to  continue  in  full  force,  and  be 
obeyed  and  enforced,  as  if  it  had  not  been  removed.  No  person  can 
be  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  civil  action  for  any  thing  done  in 
pursuance  of  such  rule,  before  he  has  notice  that  it  has  been  quashed 
as  illegal.  (§  108.) 

The  foregoing  statement — describing  the  classes  entitied  to  relief, 
the  means  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  difierent  orders  of  adminis- 
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trative  officers,  and  the  executive  and  judicial  control  to  which  they 
are  subject — is  a  general  picture  of  a  very  complex  system ;  into 
which  a  principle  of  unity  has  only  recently  been  introduced  by  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which,  as  it  constitutes  unquestionably  an 
epoch  of  the  greatest  importance  in  legislation  on  the  subject,  was  the 
point  at  which  the  preceding  history  of  the  law  was  broken  off;  and 
which  will  now  be  resumed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  recent  modifications  of  Uie  system. 

Operation  of  the  System  €u  modified  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 

Act. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  which  received  the  rojal  assent  on  the  14th  of  August,  1834,  the 
Commissioners  were  appointed  on  the  18th  of  that  month :  and,  in 
further  conformity  with  the  act,  the  Commissioners  have  since  made 
to  Parliament  four  Annual  General  Reports. 

The  Commissioners  report,  that  when  they  came  into  office  they 
found  great  misapprehensions  existing  as  to  the  state  of  the  law; 
many  of  the  local  officers  having  ceased  altogether  to  give  relief,  in 
the  belief  that  their  power  was  superseded.  The  Commissioners  found 
full  occupation  for  some  time  during  the  winter  of  1834-5  in  at- 
tempting to  dispel  these  misapprehensions,  and  in  giving  explanations 
of  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  by  means  of  correspondence,  circulars, 
and  explanations  to  deputations. 

The  Commissioners,  having  previously,  in  the  month  of  December, 
appointed  nine  assistant-commissioners  (which  number  was  after- 
wards, with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  tbe  Treasury,  increased,  for 
the  temporary  emergency,  to  twenty-one,  and  has,  on  account  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill,  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
Commissioners  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  been  further  increased  to 
twenty-six),  proceeded  in  the  spring  of  1835  to  introduee  the  workhouse 
system,  and  the  administrative  organisation  prescribed  by  the  act 
The  Commissioners  thus  describe  this  part  of  their  proceedings :  — 

"  The  principle  which  we  have  adopted  for  the  selection  of  the  dis- 
tricts for  our  proceedings  in  the  formation  of  unions,  has  been  to 
commence  with  those  in  which  vicious  modes  of  administration  had 
become  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  where  the  pauperised  classes  were 
the  most  demoralised,  and  the  burdens  of  the  rate-payers  were  the 
heaviest  It  was,  however,  soon  perceived  in  practice,  that  the  amount 
of  the  pecuniary  burden  beyond  the  general  average  of  the  amount  of 
rates  per  head  on  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  formed  the 
most  correct  index  of  the  relative  amount  of  disorder  arising  in  a 
district  from  mal-administration. 

<<  The  deviations  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  make  from 
the  strict  order  of  the  relative  pecuniary  burden  of  the  districts 
proceeded  with,  have  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  special  applications, 
or  by  the  occurrence  of  particular  exigencies.  The  selection  of  the 
part  of  Berks,  first  visited,  was  occasioned  by  a  special  application  for 
the  formation  of  a  union.  Our  assistant-commissioner  first  visited 
West  Sussex  upon  an  application  of  the  local  authorities,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  commotion  which  had  arisen,  apparently  on  the  approach 
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of  the  change  of  system  in  the  administration  of  relief^  but  really  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour.  Our 
first  proceedings,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Wycombe  and 
other  unions,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  were  taken  in  conae- 
quence  of  a  forcible  appeal  to  us  for  the  exercise  of  our  functions 
from  the  pauper  labourers  of  the  parish  of  Bledlow.  Our  early  in- 
tervention in  Wiltshire  was  occasioned  by  a  demand  for  assistance,  in 
consequence  of  acts  of  incendiarism  and  threatened  disturbances, 
arising  from  the  continuance  of  abusive  modes  of  administration  near 
Calne  ;  and  by  an  appeal  from  Colonel  Napier  and  other  gentlemen, 
for  the  protection  of  some  aged  paupers  from  cruelties  or  neglect,  in 
the  parish  of  Freshford,  now  included  in  the  Bradford  union.  The 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  union  of  parishes 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  (the  Hendon  union)  were  occasioned  by 
an  appeal  from  the  magistrates  of  the  Hendon  division,  to  correct  the 
mismanagement  of  paupers  in  the  Harrow  workhouse ;  for  the  abate- 
ment of  whi<^h  evils  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  undei*  the  old  law, 
were  deemed  inadequate.  Our  first  direct  intervention  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  a  metropolitan  parish,  was 
called  for  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  rate-payers,  to  restore  peace, 
and  to  insure  good  management  in  the  parish,  which  was  torn  by  dis- 
sensions. The  applications  of  a  similar  description  have  been  numerous 
beyond  our  power  of  immediate  compliance. 

"  In  several  instances,  however,  ^here  we  have  so  far  complied 
with  them,  that  we  have  caused  an  assistant-commissioner  to  visit  the 
district,  it  having  been  found,  upon  examination,  that  although  evils 
of  the  kind  complained  of  did  exist,  yet  that  in  amount  they  were 
greatly  below  the  evib  in  action  elsewhere,  we  directed  a  suspension 
of  proceedings  in  fiivour  of  the  most  heavily  burdened  districts. 

*<  Having  put  our  assistant-commissioners  in  possession  of  our 
views,  and  of  the  general  information  contained  in  the  Reports  of 
the  late  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  all  the  local  information  and 
statistics  which  our  office  could  furnish  relating  to  the  parishes  and 
districts  assigned  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  re-examine  every  parish ; 
Ist,  with  relation  to  the  description  and  pressure  of  any  existing  evils 
in  the  administration  of  relief  in  the  parish ;  2dly,  as  to  the  means 
, existing  within  the  parish  of  remedying  such  evils;  Sdly,  as  to  the 
remedies  available  by  means  of  a  union  with  other  parishes,  and  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  union  requisite  and  practicable  for  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  administration  on  sound  principles.  Upon 
this  examination,  the  assistant-commissioner  is  required  to  prepare 
a  written  report  to  the  board,  setting  forth  the  measures  which 
he  recommends  for  adoption,  and  referring  to  the  evidence  on  which 
the  recommendation  of  each  measure  is  founded.  Where  the  formation 
of  a  union  is  recommended,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  data  col- 
lected is  reduced  to  a  tabular  form.  In  many  instances,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  hold  a  personal  conference  with  the  assbtant-commis- 
sioner  before  determining  on  the  measures  proposed,  and  as  to  his 
general  course  of  proceedings." 

After  having  spent  about  nine  months  in  preliminary  inquiries  and 
other  preparatory  measures,  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have  sue- 
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ceeded  in  placing  under  new  boards  of  guardians  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  parishes  in  England  and  Wales.  The  number  of 
parishes  and  parochial  places,  or  townships  and  vills,  supporting 
their  own  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  is  1 5,535. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  connected  view  of  'the  whole  of  the 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  their  population,  and  their  organisa^ 
tion;  whether  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  under  local  acts  or 
general  acts  of  incorporation,  or  under  select  vestries :  — 

A  Tablb  showing  the  Number  of  Parishes,  &€.  in  eadi  County  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  the  Population,  according  to  the  Census  of  18S1 ;  distinguishing 
the  Number  of  Parishes  united  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  the  Number  not  so  imited,  and  the  Number  of  those  incorporated 
under  Gilbert's  Act,  and  other  local  Acts,  to  the  date  of  thb  Report. 
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As  has  been  observed  by  a  public  writer*,  fully  conversant  with 
the  whole  principles  and  operation  of  the  measure,  **  when  the  re- 
organisation has  taken  place,  instead  of  the  overseers,  or  often  the 
single  overseer,  who  unites  in  his  own  person,  and  merges  in  himsdf 
all  the  checks  afforded  by  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  assessor, 
collector,  treasurer,  relieving  officer,  derk,  &C19  the  parish  in  union 
will  have, — 

«  I.  A  paid  collector,  who  anists  in  making  the  aasessmenta,  and  collects  the  rates, 
who  follows  no  other  occupation,  has  no  customers  or  tenants  to  serre,  hj  excusing  or 
delaying  the  collection  of  the  rates,  which,  when  collected,  are  paid  into  the  hands 

*<  2.  A  treasurer,  who,  as.he  gives  security  (and  in  some  instances  interest  will  be 
^▼en  for  the  deposits),  the  rate-payers  are  exempt  from  the  inducements  to  prolbnaii 
to  obtain  large  balances,  as  well  as  from  the  risks  arising  from  the  frequent  dcfinths  of 
the  unpaid  overseers  in  trade  making  use  of  the  money,  or  from  the  farmer  tumiogit 
to  account  during  hay-time  and  harvest.     This  money  is  administered  by,  -» 

*'  3,  Guardians,  chosen,  not  by  promiscuous  assemblages  in  vestry,  or  by  the  magji^ 
trates,  but  freely  by  aU  the  rate-payers  within  the  union,  on  a  mode  of  election  which 
enables  every  one  to  vote  calmly  and  deliberately,  without  sacrifice  of  time  in  »t^f^vag 
at  a  polling  booth. 

**  The  guardians  are,  in  respect  of  education,  interest  in  good  mansigemcnt,  and 
station,  far  superior  to  theoverseers,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  dioice  b«ng  fitxn 
a  wider  district.  At  these  local  boards,  the  chief  occupiers  and  the  chief  owners,  the 
yeomanry,  gentry,  and,  we  may  add,  the  nobility,  meet  and  act  together.  This  is  the 
first  dme,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  that  these  classes  have  ever  met 
habitually  in  the  rural  districts  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Amongst  the 
peers  who  act  as  chairmen  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  are —  the  Duke  of  Richmoad, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of  Kerry,  Lord  Barrtngton, 
Lord  Radnor,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord 
Ebrington,  Lord  Braybroke,  Lord  Northampton,  and  a  number  of  othen^  of  every^ 
party  in  the  state,  f  Thia  intercommunion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  di£> 
ferent  classes  and  parties  within  each  district  must  itself  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  consequences. 

<'  These  guardians  superintend  and  control  the  distribution  of  relief,  and  execution 
of  the  law,  by  a  staff  of  carefully  appointed  paid  officers,  consisting  of  a  clerk,  and  of 
relieving  officers,  masters  of  workhouses,  matrons,  schoolmasters,  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  To  these  are  added,  medical  officers 
and  chaplains ;  and,  above  all,  an  auditor." 

The  results  in  practice  have  fully  justified  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  consolidation  of  parishes  into  large  unions  was 
recommended.:^ 

**  These  results  are  indicated  by  the  pecuniary  savings  in  the  larger,  as  compared  witii 
the  smaller  unioni^  which  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  in  operation. 

**  Of  the  120  unions  which  have  been  the  longest  in  operation — taking  the  90  unions 
which  are  positively  the  largest,  as  regards  the  population,  area,  and  rates,  and  com- 
paring them  with  SO  of  the  smallest  unions  —  the  results  are  as  follows ;  -— 

20  Largett  UnioHM. 

Avingt  Bi|Mndltan.  Sacrtng.  Hal*  mht  Cent. 

336,172^  204,61  St  CO^ 

20  SmaUesi  Vniom, 


"T*       ATsn^  BspmdMiiMa  natiiiK> 

121,4751  37|36U  29 

*'  On  extending  the  classes  from  which  the  results  are  taken,  the  effects  of  manage- 
ment upon  a  large  scale  appear  to  be  proportionately  fttriking«     On  comparing  the 

*  In  a  late  number  of  the  Edtinburgh  JRmiew. 

f  See  for  a  complete  list  of  unions,  and  their  chairmen,  vice-chairmeo,  derkay  and 
auditors,  the  Commissioners'  Fourth  Heport,  App.  C  p.  309. 
f  We  again  cite  from  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Beviem. 
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effects  of  the  SOpootiTdy  laigest,  the  SO  intermediate,  and  the  SO  pootivelysniaOeft 
unions  out  of  the  ISO,  the  results  sppesrs  to  be  as  follows:  — 


454,4962. 


SO  Largui  Unitnu, 

269,8402. 
SO  InUrmtdiate  Unitmg, 


59? 


288,0902. 


121,8082. 
SO  SmaOut  Uniomi, 


192,0332. 


60,5972. 


4Si 


Bate  mar  Cent. 
314" 


The  more  important  effects  of  the  measure  on  the  labourers  are  thus 
stated  by  the  same  writer :  ^ 

"  The  effect  of  the  progresnTe  discontinuance  of  the  allowanoe  system,  and  the 
entire  cessation  of  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  has  been  to  cause  the  absorption 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  able-bodied  labourers.  For  example,  in  the  4 
fi>llowing  unions  in  the  county  of  Kent,  the  effects  of  the  measure  have  been  as 
undermentioned :  — 
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**  Close  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  what  has  become  of  these  labourers ;  and  it 
is  found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  accounted  for  as  at  work  within  their 
parishes.  Only  about  half*a-doien  men  in  each  union  haTe  quitted  it  in  search  of  work 
elsewhere.  These  were  fellows  whom  no  one  could  entrust  in  theb  forms.  It  is 
presumed  that  they  have  most  of  them  gone  to  places  where  they  may  renew  their 
characters.  One  or  two  of  them  have  gone  to  seek  glory  and  pay  in  the  service  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain. 

**  The  county  of  Sussex  is  the  one  which  was  the  most  deeply  pauperised  in  the 
whole  country ;  and  from  recent  official  returns  ftom  that  county,  we  are  enabled  to 
furnish  a  more  complete  exemplification  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law :  — 
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The  following  table  shows  the  present  amount  of  expenditure  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  affords  the  means  of  comparing,  so  far  as 
the  pecuniary  results  are  concerned}  the  effects  of  the  present  and 
of  the  previous  law :  — 
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A  Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Money  expended  for  the  Rdief  and  Maintenance 
£ngland  and  Wales,  during  the  Years  ended  on  tho  25th  March,  1834,1837, 
Increase  in  the  Year  1838,  as  compared  with  the  Years  1834  and  1837,  respect- 
Population  in  1831  :  also  the  Amount  expended  for  Purposes  other  than  the 
Parochial  Assessment  Acts),  in  the  Years  ended  on  the  25th  March,  1835  and 
Total  Amount  of  the  Three  Heads  of  Expenditure  in  the  Yean  1834  and  1838, 
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60,0»>6 

»                 • 

6,713 

31 

.  . 

Hereford 

111,811 

56,683 

39.818 

35,801 

20,882 
3S,837 

3,417 

37 

m        « 

Uettford 

143,341 

85,799 

49,670 

58,568 

*  8,898 

39 

.  ^ 

llunUnKdon 

M,19« 

35,844 

81,676 

85,188 

10,&56 

, 

3.618 

SO 

^  » 

16 

Kent           .           .        - 

479,15A 

343.878 

185,.M)3 

174,080 

169,858 

11^483 

49 

Lancaster       .       .       • 

1,336,854 

8.')3,405 

183,790 

818,.V58 

.34,847 

34,768* 

14 

,  . 

'l9 

Leiccrter 

197,003 

100,857 

55,019 

65,370 

35,487 

•         . 

10,351 

35 

„  . 

19 

Lincoln          •        .       . 

817,465 

161,074 

111.848 

98.417 

68,657 

18,826 

. 

39 

12 

•          m 

Middlewx    .      ■ 

1,358.330 

588,418 

360,981 

383,076 

199,336 

82jlM>6 

34 

•        • 

Monmouth 

98,130 

87,686 

19,487 

18,308 

9.324 

'  1.185 

m                  » 

34 

^              ^ 

Nnrfoik 

390.U&I 

306,787 

177.538 

167,784 

189,003 

9,764 

•                  * 

45 

.               ^ 

Northampton 
Northumberiakl    • 

179^^*16 

140.179 

74.078 

77.163 

63,016 

S/>91 

46 

•        • 

SX]t,9lX 

71,983 

69,363 

61,446 

10  537 

•                   . 

2/M3 

16 

^        ^ 

Nottingham 

225,3«7 

6f..0.T0 

46,568 

65,003 

11,027 

.                   . 

8,441 

17 

»        * 

18 

Ozfocti       "           •        • 

15«,156 

180,816 

66-183 

64,314 

66,308 

8,169 

47 

»    . 

Rutland       .        .        . 

19,385 

9,008 

6,170 

6,788 

ni,286 

•                   • 

543 

86 

m        * 

Salop       . 

fVS,938 

88.493 

56A51 

bl/>06 

.10.987 

4,8a 

•                    m 

38 

^     ^ 

404,«00 

176,8.t6 

184,699 

ISOfill 

46,809 

5,378 

26 

•        • 

Southampton 

314,V80 

803,466 

183,840 

185,275 

78,191 

«              . 

1,436 

38 

Btaffbid 

4l0^1k 

I80..51V 

83,817 

81.183 

39.329 

2,634 

•                   • 

33 

^ 

SutTolk        -          •       • 

«96,317 

845,509 

136,870 

130,ti83 

114,826 

6,187 

.                  . 

47 

_    ' 

Barray       -          .        . 

486,334 

861,501 

151,959 

164.937 

106 /iei 

2,978 

41 

^ 

Soaarz 

878,340 

84«i.6a6 

116,684 

180,485 

186,801 

^                  ^ 

3,741 

61 

Warwick 

336,610 

158,159 

98,910 

108,183 

49.976 

*                   • 

9,873 

32 

Weatmoralnd      • 

55.011 

82,883 

16,168 

15,092 

7,191 

1,070 

38 

WUtt 

810,156 

173,925 

ia'V,451 

113.444 

60,481 

•                   • 

7,993 

35 

. 

WoroMtar 

811,36.^ 

81,618 

54,706 

53.668 

27.941 

1/138 

34 

York,  But  Ridfauc 

8fM.2A3 

91,111 

66,339 

64,624 

86,487 

1,716 

•                  • 

29 

York.  North  Kidinff     . 

190,756 

76,810 

56,013 

63.337 

28,473 

2,676 

30 

York,  Wot  Riding      . 
Total!  of  Engbad    • 
Walh. 

976,350 

851,881 

179,610 

800,519 

61,802 

90,909 

20 

-        - 

'\i 

lBfi9lJ006 

6.089,371 

3,803,809 

3,901,604 

8,187,867 

67,688 

166,783 

36 

•         * 

Anclei^       .       .        . 

48,385 

15,548 

14.111 

14.847 

696 

•                   ■ 

736 

4 

Brecon     .          .           - 

47.763 

18,974 

15.493 

12,W€ 

6,058 

8.647 

32 

16 

Cardigan       ... 

64,780 

18,685 

16,753 

16,598 

2,033 

161 

11 

1 

Carmarthen 

100,740 

33,755 

89,177 

87,564 

6,191 

1,613 

•  * 

18 

Carnarvon 

66,448 

80.136 

18.941 

18,803 

1,333 

138 

7 

I 

Denbigh       ... 

83,6^9 

33,1  v; 

88,187 

84,K00 

8,836 

3,387 

26 

18 

Flint        ... 

60,01V 

19,566 

I5,1.M 

18,968 

6/<Ot 

8,196 

34 

14 

Glamorgan 

186 .6  r< 

40,306 

30,0y6 

89,8SI 

11/>25 

816 

JT 

3 

Merioneth 

35,3  IS 

14/»77 

13.440 

18,228 

2,749 

1,818 

•  • 

18 

g 

Montgomery 

66,4  HV 

M.titl 

88,878 

88,235 

11.966 

6/H3 

36 

•1 

Pembroke      .       .       . 

81, 1*25 

8'.  .593 

81,K33 

21,576 

4,017 

867 

16 

va 
1 

Total*  of  WalM    • 

Totals  of  England  1 
andWaleT.    •/ 

84,651 

13,078 

9,965 

8,266 

4,806 

1,899 

37 

17 

806,188 

987,883 

841,438 

888.100 

66,783 

80/)68 

736 

la 

8 

.   • 

13,897,187 

6,317,854 

4,044,741 

4.183,601 

8,ig3/>60 

•7,696 

166,469 

36 

•        • 

2 
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of  the  Poor,  and  id  the  RemonI  nf  Pauper*,  Lav  Out^m,  Ac,  in  wch  Coiintj  in 
■nd  1S38,  respecti«dy  ;  apeeifjing  the  Amount  ud  Kate  per  Cent,  of  Decreate  or 
ineljr,  and  the  Rate  per  Head  of  Expenditure  in  thote  Years,  with  rerercnce  to  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor  (eicluait*  of  Paymentc  made  under  the  Regiitration  and 
1836  ;  Btating  the  demaae  in  the  latter  aa  eomptrad  villi  the  former  Year,  and  the 
ibowiog  the  Total  Decrease  in  the  Year  1836- 


UMai  «Di,m>  tn,<B  i 


I  J, 


•  EielnnTe  of  paymenli  made  under  the  Regittration  and  Parochial  Asaemnent  Acta. 
t  The™  being  no  •eparate  head  for  tbia  item  of  eipenditnro  in  the  year  ended  2Slh 
March,  lSS4,aeaiiipariaon  isocccMa^r  iii»d««ithlhe  jear ended  25th  March,  1335. 
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The  following  table,  telcen  from  Mr.  Porter's  Pngreu  ef  Ae  Na- 
tioTh  p.  82.,  as  regards  the  years  1801  to  1834*,  and  calculated  for 
this  work  for  the  preceding  period,  and  for  the  four  last  years,  will 
afford  a  means  of  comparing  the  present  expenditure  with  the  past, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  progress  of  pauperism  before  the 
introduction  of  the  present  system :  — 


The  effect  on  the  rate-payers  may  be  better  appreciated  by  re- 
ference to  the  two  following  tables,  which  show  what  was  the  burden  of 
the  rate  upon  every  individual  of  the  population  at  the  respective 
periods ;  the  population,  including  people  of  alt  ages  and  sexes,  and  the 
recipients  of  relief  as  well  as  the  contributors.  The  comparison 
would  evidently  be  more  favourable  to  the  present  system,  if  the 
comparison  were  made  with  the  population  as  estimated  for  the  latter 
years.  Estimating  the  increase  of  population  from  1851  to  18S7  at 
the  rate  of  the  increase  from  1821  to  1 83 1,  the  rate  per  head  for  the 
year  1837  would  be  Sm.  Id.,  instead  of  5j.  lOd. 


■  It  ataould  beobaerred  that  the  calculatioD  for  the  jean  IBOl  to  1BS4  sppeui  to 
be  10  s  comidenble  degree  iaoarrect,  inumucli  u  Iha  jtmrt  for  irfaich  the  TMunu 
of  the  price  of  wbeal  is  made,  end  on  the  S  1st  of  Deo«mb«i  in  cacb^ear;  irhile  the 
jean  in  which  the  retuini  of  the  pooi^rata  end,  ii  on  the  25th  of  March.  Thus,  (at 
innance,  the  jeat  1S34,  for  whicb  the  com  return  is  made,  include*  only  Januaiy, 
Februai7,  and  Sj  dayi  in  March  of  the  year  IB33-4,  fox  wfaieh  the  poor-rate  retuin 
i*  made ;  while  it  canlsini  more  than  9  month*  of  the  jcar  for  which  the  pooi^rate 
returns  1B34'5  are  made.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  greater  approach  to  accuracy 
would  be  (Ataioed  by  taking  the  return  of  com  for  1834,  with  the  return  of  poor- 
rate*  for  lB3J,ai  ihepeiiodi  in  this  eaie  would  be  identical  for  nine  monlhi ;  whereai, 
la  the  shore  table  for  the  yean  1801  to  1834,  they  are   only  ideatieal  tat  three 
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A  Table  showiDg  the  Rate  per  Head  of  Expenditure^  with  rderence  to  the  Popu- 
lation in  18S1,  in  each  Count j  in  England  and  Walei»  for  the  Yean  ended 
25th  March,  1834  and  1837  respectively,  in  which  the  Counties  are  ranked 
aocording  to  their  largenen  of  Expenditure,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  in  order 
to  show  the  Pressure  of  Pauperism  upon  the  Population,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  as  compared  with  the  Year  ended  25th  March,  1 837. 

ENGLAND. 


T«r  «M  SSdi  Mami*  1894. 

YmxmtdaAfMxUanh 

,1887. 

FtalNlaliaD 
in 

Rat* 

Rat* 

coinrrixs. 

nrHMdef 

1831. 

COtTMTIIS. 

jupsMnniiv. 

s.    d. 

S.    d. 

Susies 

18    1 

S79.840 

Eisex 

9    4 

Bucktnghwn 

16  11 

146A99 

Suffolk 

9    8 

Sufblk 

16    7 

896^17 

Norfolk 

9    1 

Bedford       - 

16    4 

96,488 

Cambridge 

8    9 

Oxford 

16  10 

163,166 

Oxford 

8    9 

Norfolk 

15    0 

800,0ft4 

WUU 

8    9 

Northampton 

16    8 

179,336 

8    8 

Essex 

16    1 

817.607 

Sussex 

8    7 

¥riiu 

Kent 
Berks 

14    6 
14    8 

18    9 

840,166 
479,166 
1464M9 

Northampton 
Huntlngaoo 
Bedford       • 

8    8 
8    1 

8    0 

Hanttntdon 
Cambridgo 

18    6 

63.198 

Berks 

7    9 

18    6 

148,966 

Kent 

7    9 

SoothampCon 

IS  11 

814.S80 

Dorset 

7    4 

Hertford      - 

IS   0 

H8341 

Hereford 

7    1 

Surrey 

10    9 

486.384 

Lincoln               • 

7    0 

Dorset 

10    7 

109.868 

Hertford      • 

6  11 

Leicester 

10   8 

197.008 

Devon                •        • 

6    7 

Hereford     - 

10    S 

111,811 

York,  East  Riding 

6    6 

Lincoln 

10    S 

817.465 

Rutland 

6    5 

Warwick     - 

9    6 

886.610 

Surrey 

6   8 

Rutland 

9    4 

19.366 

Somerset     - 

6    3 

York.  East  Riding 

8  11 

904.S68 

Southampton 

6    3 

Sooierset     - 

8    9 

404.800 

Warwick      - 

6  It 

Middlesex 

8    7 

1.368.330 

Westmoreland     - 

6  10 

Demo 

8    6 

494.478 

York.  North  Riding      • 

5  10 

Gloucester 

8    4 

387.019 

Leicester     - 

6    7 

Westmoivland 

8    1 

66,041 

Gloucester           • 

6    6 

York.  North  Riding      - 

7  11 

190.756 

Middlesex    . 

5    4 

Worcester           • 

7    9 

911.365 

Northumberland 

5    4 

Salop 
Northumberland 

7    5 

828.938 

Worcester    - 

5    3 

6   f 

828.918 

Salop 
Durham 

5    1 

Durham 

6   8 

853.910 

4    9 

Cornwall     » 

6    3 

800.938 

Cornwall              » 

4    8 

Derby 
Nottinghain 
Stalford       - 

6    S 

887,170 

Nottingham 

4   a 

6  10 

825.387 

Chester 

4    1 

6  10 

410.518 

Derby                  •        > 

4    1 

Monmouth 

6    8 

96.130 

Stalford 

4    1 

Chester 

6    6 

884.381 

Monmouth 

4    0 

York,  West  Riding       - 

6    S 

976.350 

Cumberland 

8  10 

Cumberland         -       •• 

6    1 

169.681 

York,  Weft  Rldhig 

8    8 

Total  of  England 

8    9 

1.836,854 

Lancaster    . 
Total  of  England 

3    9 

9    8 

13.091.005 

6  10 

WALES. 

Radnor 

10    7 

94.651 

Moptgomery 

8    7 

Montgomery 

10    8 

66.488 

Radnor 

8    1 

Merioneth    • 

8    6 

85.816 

Merioneth            •         • 

7    7 

Brecon 

7  11 

47,763 

Denbigh 

6    9 

Denbigh      « 

7  11 

83.629 

Brecon 

6    6 

Carmarthen 

6    8 

100,740 

Anglesey             « 

5  10 

Flint 

6   6 

60,019 

Carmarthen 

5  10 

Anglesey 

6    6 

48.385 

Camarron  . 

6    8 

Glamoroan  - 
Pembrwe 

6    4 

136,618 

Pembroke 

5    4 

6   8 

81.425 

Cardigan     • 

5    3 

Carnarron  •• 

6    1 

66,448 

Flint 

6    1 

Cardigaa 

Total  of  Wales 

Total  of  England  and! 
Wales       -            -  5 

6   9 

64.780 

Glamorgan 

Total  of  Wales 

Total  of  England  and  | 
Wales          -          .  J 

4    9 

7    S 

806,183 

6    0 

9    1 

18,897,187 

6  10 
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A  Tabi«k  showing  th«  alkiount  of  Money  expended  ibr  the  Belief  and  Mainifnancf 
of  the  Poor  during  the  Yean  ended  Euter,  1803,  and  S5th  March,  1818  and 
1SS7 ;  specifying  the  Amount,  Rate  per  Cent.,  and  Rate  per  Head,  of  Decrease 
in  1837»  as  compared  with  the  Years  1803  and  1818  re^iectiTely ;  tiie  fiarmer 
being  the  Year  in  which  the  smallest,  and  the  latter  the  Year  in  wluch  the  laigest. 
Sum  of  Money  was  expended  Ibr  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  fiw  which  antbeocie 
Parliamentary  Returns  haTe  been  received. 


don  in 
ISOl. 


S,87t,980 


Four 


1809. 


PaiNilatlon 

In 

ISSl. 


4/>77,S»l  11,978375 


ftcafllie 

Poor 
dUiriiiKth* 

«n<Ud 

25th 
Mm  CO. 

1818. 


L. 
7,870^1 


PofNIullOB 


In 
18SI. 


13^97.187 


farfUUcf 
ace.  ef  the 

Poor 
dnilngtho 

Yett 

■Hlod 

«dth 
March, 

1837. 


L. 


of  Do- 
thoTcvr 


S5lh 

March. 

1837. 

oompwa 

with  1803 


sSfiao 


The  above  tables  indicate  a  portion  of  the  operation  of  the  law  on 
the  general  rcUe^payers ;  the  saving  made  may  be  considered  as  a  gain 
to  them,  and  to  the  owners  of  the  property  liable  to  the  rate.  But  to 
the  sums  actually  saved,  a  large  addition  is  to  be  made,  on  account  of 
the  productive  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  The  way  in 
which  these  savings  have  operated  in  increasing  the  operations  of  the 
farmers  and  other  rate-payers,  and  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of 
relief  from  the  labourer,  in  stimulating  his  energies,  are  very  instructively 
displayed  in  the  evidence  given  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners.  * 

With  respect  to  the  number  and  condition  of  paupers^  no  satis- 
factory data  exbt  for  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  former 
system.  The  quarterly  returns  made  by  the  auditors  and  clerks  of 
unions  show  accurately  the  numbers  of  paupers  relieved,  and,  of  the 
several  classes  of  paupers,  the  kind  and  value  of  relief  given*  They 
especially  show  that  the  reduction  is  owing  to  the  diminished  pau- 
perism of  the  labouring  classes,  the  bulk  of  the  relief  now  given  being 
confined  much  more  strictly  to  the  legitimate  claimants  —  the  aged, 
inpotent,  infant,  and  insane  poor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  number  of  poor  of  all 
classes  relieved  between  the  25th  of  March  1836,  and  the  25th  of 
March  1837)  in  the  unions  for  which  returns  had  been  made  when 
the  table  was  framed.    (^See  next  page.) 

The  numbers  of  the  several  classes  of  paupers  had  never  previously 
been  ascertained  with  any  approach -tb  accuracy;  but  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  proportion  of  one  class  to  another,  since  the  measure 
has  been  brought  partially  into  operation,  from  the  following  table, 
formed  from  the  quarterly  abstracts  of  the  accounts  of  the  unions  in  the 
respective  counties  named.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  similar  data  do 
not  exist  for  the  calculation  of  the  respective  proportions  of  the 
several  classes  formerly  relieved,  as  the  able-bodied  would  have  con- 
stituted,  before  the  measure .  came  into  operation,  a  vastly  different 
proportion  of  the  whole. 

•  The  evidence  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Overman,  vioe-efaairman  of  the  Ampthill  anion,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  perusal.  Extracts  of  it  are  given  at  p.  75.  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners*  Fourth  Report. 


DneraRir  April,  1B3G. 
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1^ 
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Aged  and  InBrm 

36,062 
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QuAKTXftLT  Abstract,  showing  the  Number  of  Paupers  of  all  Classes  actually  re- 
lieved, and  the  Amount  of  Money  received  and  expended,  during  the  Quarter  end- 
ing  the  25th  of  December,  18S5,  in  Portions  of  the  following  Counties. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  kind  of  relief,  whether  in  the  work* 
bouse  or  out,  distributed  to  the  paupers  to  whom  the  foregoing  tables 
refer ;  — and  also  the  various  character  of  the  receipts  in  the  same 
unions,  and  of  the  expenditure  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  same 
paupers. 

The  progress  of  the  measure  since  the  tables  were  formed  has  ne- 
cessarily varied  the  numbers  serving  as  the  basis  of  the  comparison 
which  the  tables  are  framed  to  illustrate*  The  greatest  cause  of  variation 
is  the  constantly  diminishing  number  of  able-bodied  male  and  female 
paupers,  both  adult  and  infant.  The  following  return,  extending  to 
S06  unions  having  workhouses,  will  show,  by  comparison  with  the  fore- 
going tables,  the  proportion  which  the  able-bodied  men,  both  married 
and  unmarried,  and  the  proportion  which  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  married^  bear  to  the  other  classes  of  poor ;  that  is,  to  the  total 
in-door  poor,  to  the  total  out-door  poor,  and  to  the  poor  of  all  classes ; 
giving  1  able-bodied  labourer  to  every  158  paupers,  and  1  able-bodied 
labourer's  child  to  every  157  paupers. 

SvHHAKT  of  a  Return  in'pursuanoe  of  an  Order  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  Number  of  able-bodied  Labourers  between  the  Ages 
of  Sixteen  and  Siity,  in  each  of  the  Union  Workhouses  under  the  Orders  of  the 
Poor  Ij^w  Commissioner^  on  the  1st  March,  1837,  distinguishing  the  unmarried, 
and  if  married,  whether  their  Wives  and  Children  are  with  them,  and  what 
Number  of  Children. 
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Such  appear  to  be  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  married  and  unmarried,  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  of  the  infant  poor. 

The  insane  poor  form  a  class  to  which  great  interest  attaches,  and 
for  which  peculiar  provision  is  made.  Their  numbers  have  in  former 
periods  been  a  subject  only  of  conjecture.  They  are  now  given  in  the 
next  page. 
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An  Accooxt  aboiring  the  number  of  Pauper  Lunatics  and  Idiots  in  each  Coiinty  in 
£ngland  and  Wales,  distinguishing  those  confined  in  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums 
built  under  the  provisions  of  the  9th  Geo.  4.  c.  40. ;  those  confined  in  Private 
Lunatic  Asylums ;  and  those  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  Guardians  and 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  their  respective  Paridies ;  required  in  pursuance  of  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  of  the  5th  July,  183G. 
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The  able-bodied  poor  with  families,  especially  those  engaged  in 
agriculture^  have  been  enabled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Lqiw 
Amendment  Act  to  emigrate  from  some  counties  in  considerable  num- 
bers,  especially  in  the  interval  between  June,  1835,  and  July,  1836 :  a 
summary  of  the  amount  for  that  period,  and  that  for  the  years  ending 
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July,  1836, 1837y  and  1838,  are  here  eiven ;  the  details  are  contained  hi 
the  appendixes  of  the  Commissioners^  Reports  for  the  respective  jeaiK 

SvATEMMVT  of  the  Kumber  of  Persons  who  have  emigrated,  &e.  under  the  sMictioo 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners*  between  June,  1835,  and  July,  1836. 
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ndatAof  borrowed. 

X.        a.      d. 

Bedford            «               * 

3 

89 

171       0      O 

Berks          .... 

1 

15 

150      0      0 

Cambridge            ... 

3 

29 

810      0      0 

Devon        -                .            >           - 

9 

7 

35      0      0 

Essex        -                .        '   - 

I 

13 

70      0      0 

Gloucester         ... 

8 

6 

530      0      0 

Huntingdon            -               -            - 

1 

13 

38     11       4 

Kent        ... 

11 

156 

957     10      0 

Middlesex 

1 

22 

810      0       0 

Norfolk         .... 

15 

886 

1,343      0       0 

Northampton 

8 

11 

185      0      0 

Oxford        -             .             .            - 

3 

56 

310      O      0 

Somerset        •                 - 

3 

40 

178       6       0 

Suffolk                 -                  -               . 

17 

896 

1,746     19       3 

Surrey        -                -             -          - 

1 

IS 

75       0       O 

Sussex            -        - 

14 

156 

1,077       0       0 

wats      -            .            -      - 

Total 

8 

35 

880      0       0 

88 

1,188 

7,447       6       7 

County. 


Derby 


Gloucester 

Hertford 

Kent 

Xieicesier 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Northampton 

Southampton 

Sufiblk 


Number 

of 
ParUhet 


Total 


Number 

of 

BmlgranU 


1 

8 

4 

13 

1 

68 

1 

6 

10 

851 

1 

f 

8 

13 

8 

18 

1 

10 

3 

88 

8 

19 

15 

330 

Amount  oidend  to  be 
raited  or  borrowed. 


15 

168 

• 

50 

1,084 

31 

50 

sn 

55 
140 

79 
1,753 


a.  <f. 

O  O 

16  10{ 

t 


O 

17 

10 

0 

O 

O 

0 

1 

13 


zJl 


43 


O 
9 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
7 
3 


I     758      I      8,478     19      Sj 

The  money  was  raised  in  a  former  year.  f  Emigration  haa  not  taken  pine, 

f  The  money  was  raised  in  a  former  year  for  one  of  these  parishes. 
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'  The  operation  on  the  labouring  classes  not  paupers  cannot  be 
directly  shown  in  tables*  The  evidence  on  this  subject,  though  of 
the  highest  interest,  is  too  diffuse  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  work ;  but  it  will  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  before  referred  to.  Amongst  the  collateral  evidence  of 
the  improving  prudence  and  prosperity  of  the  poor,  the  increase  of 
deposits  in  savings'  banks  and;  of  subscriptions  to  benefit  societies,  in 
the  agricultural  counties,  is  much  referred  to. 

Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  evidence  given  to  the  committee  on  this  subject, 
attributes  this  salutary  effect  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act ;  he  describes  the  particulars  of  the  increase^  and  states 
thus:^ 

<'  The  Benefit  Society  Act  passed  in  1829,  and  the  number  enrolled 
from  July  1829  to  August  18S0 — I  put  the  period  of  August  on 
account  of  the  Poor  Law  coming  into  operation  in  the  month  of 
August — in  the  first  year  there  were  510,  in  the  second  560^  and  in 
the  third  1,180.  The  reason  of  that  great  increase  was  a  new  act  of 
parliament  coming  in,  which  gave  rather  a  larger  extension  than  the 
previous  act:  in  1833,  470;  in  1834,  350;  since  that,  under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  next  year  was  700 ;  the  next  670 ; 
the  next  739;  and  from  August  last  to  the  present  time  about  552. 
With  regard  to  savings'  banks,  I  have  no  particular  returns  for  this 
year;  for  this  reason,  that  the  act  of  parliament  requires  returns  to 
be  made  within  a  certain  period  after  December,  and  they  are  not 
now  ready ;  but,  of  the  gross  amount  of  deposits,  the  increase  is  above 
900,000/.,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  the  names  of  de- 
positors will  be  found  to  be  40,000. 

"Upon  parties  forming  benefit  societies,  they  have  stated  to  me 
that  heretofore  it  was  of  no  use  belonging  to  a  benefit  society ;  be- 
cause, if  a  man  belonged  to  a  benefit  society,  whatever  allowance  he 
was  entitled  to  was  deducted ;  the  overseer  made  no  allowance,  and 
therefore  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  belong  to  a  benefit  society ;  for  if  he 
did,  he  would  get  less  than  if  he  belonged  to  no  benefit  society :  the 
consequence  was,  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  save  his  money  in  any 
way  than  contribute  to  a  benefit  society :  in  addition  to  which,  it  has 
been  stated  to  me  in  letters,  that  now  is  the  time  that  parties  must 
look  to  themselves,  as  they  could  not  receive  out-door  relief  under  the 
new  law. 

"  1673.  From  those  different  communications  have  you  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  has  led  to  this  great 
increase  of  deposits  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has,  particularly  with 
regard  to  benefit  societies* 

"  1674.  Do  YOU  know  whether,  within  the  last  year,  the  increase 
of  deposits  has  been  in  the  hunger  or  smaller  sums  ?  —  Decidedly  in 
the  smaller. 

"  1675.  May  not  the  reason  of  that  be  from  the  change  in  the 
act  of  parliament?— No :  when  I  say  smaller  sums,  I  mean  suma  of 
5/.  and  10/. ;  the  act  of  pariiament  applies  to  20/.*' 

The  following  tables  are  drawn  from  the  official  returns:^ 
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Ak  Account  of  tbe  Number  of  Depositors,  and  of  the  Sums  deposited  in  Savings' 
Banks,  at  the  Close  of  the  Ust  Quarter  of  each  of  the  Years  firom  1830  to  1837 » 
both  inclusive. 


On  Nov.  so,  ISaO 
On  Nov.  SO,  1831 
On  Nov.  W,  1831 
On  Nov.  SO.  1833 
On  Nov.  SO.  1834 
On  Nov.  SO,  1835 
On  Nov.  SO,  1836 
On  Nov.  SO.  1837 
(Incladioff  He- 
tarmtotholStii 
aTJoly,  1838)  • 


Individual  Depodton. 


of  each 
nior  oo  Nov 
1837 


J 


4tI,lS9 
430.166 
43S,S77 
467,357 
501,199 
537.731 
587,488 

6S4,S60 


9fiS7 
3,111 
MJOM 
33,842 
S6,53S 
49,757 

wrjon 


L. 

lS,7«9/)89 
13,739,907 
13r58l.760 
14,486,548 
15,433,788 
16,461.846 
17,705,2S8 

1S,49A,(H4 


I- 

'  10.8*18 

904.788 

947,240 

1 .0(8,058 

1,243,382 

79S,S16 


Chailtdilc  Ii 


L, 
1511,147 


L30. 


Ii 


8.14S 
2,512 
2,883 

8^96 
3351 
4,320 

5,713 


864 

371 
613 
355 
409 
757 


L. 
17S,7S6 
177.336 
212.114 
228,444 
256^S 
2113,175 
929,849 

940JM8 


4vGDI 
»4,7TS 
16,330 
SH491 
S6,540 
46,67« 


llVMsl 


L9fk 


Flta!^  SocMtek 


YevB. 


On  Nov.  SO,  1830  . 

On  Nov.  20,  1831  • 

On  Nov.  SD,  18»  . 

On  Nov.  90. 1833 

On  Nov.  20, 1854 

On  Nov.  20,  1835  • 

On  Nov.  20,  1886 

On  Nov.  20.  1837 

(IneludlnK   Re 

tunutothelHth 

of  July.  1838) 

Avcn«    amount 

■itoc  on  Nov. 
1837 


5  . 

il 

mount) 
ovTlO.f' 


4.5S9 
4.655 
4,154 
4,319 
4,575 
4,975 
5,394 

5,791 


102 

165 
256 
400 
419 

397 


501 


L. 
714.112 
678,334 
571,428 
603,756 
619,097 
666/)74 
726,142 

785,109 


32.328 
15.341 
46.977 
60,068 

58,967 


1 


S5J78 
100,906 


ii 


L1S6. 


427.830 
437,333 
440,314 
475,172 
509.625 
547,026 
597,959 

636,066 


9.508 

S.981 

34,858 

34,453 

37.401 
50.9SSI 

38,107 


L. 

14,616,936 
14,595,577 
14,365,302 
15,318,748 
16,309.520 
17,411,095 
18,761,219 

\9fiUfi6S 


953,4461 

990,772 
1.101,575 
1,960424 

862,796 


S13M 
230,275 


L  75.  6«.  8^. 


Ikcekasi  and  Dccbkass  in  Number  of  Depositors  and  Amount  of  Deposits,  from 
the  20th  of  November,  1830,  to  the  20th  of  November,  1837  (including  Returns 
to  the  18th  of  July,  1838). 


NoCcscOTdiBg    LSO               .                    .                    . 

—  .M)                   -                    .                    .                 - 

—  100             - 

—  150                  -                    .                    .                 - 

—  200               - 

Bxcccdln«            200                 •                   •                   .                • 

Individual  Dopodton 

Cbartublo  Inatitutioni                .... 

Frtandly  Socktiaa 

Nambor  of  Accounts                  -                   • 

Depedton. 

»,-,. 

119,479  Inc. 

58,173    — 

17,765    — 

5.132   — 

4,417    — 

1,535  Dae. 

1.744.733  be 

l,775/»7    — 

1,231, 4ST    — 

622,447    — 

746,601    ~ 

351,540  Dec 

203431  Ine. 
3,567    — 
1,238    — 

4,768.955  Ine. 
167.127    — 
70,997    — 

208,136  Inc. 

Lsjomjyn  inc. 

Mr.  Tuffhell,  in  a  communication  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Commissioners'  Fourth  Report,  makes  the  following  obseirations 
upon  this  subject :  — 

"With  so  many  circumstances  tending  to  retard  the  prosperity  of 
the  labouring  classes,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  to  observe  that,  so  far  as 
can  be  collected  from  statistical  documents,  (and  to  figures,  as  being 
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less  capable  of  error,  I  am  always  desirous  of  referring),  their  welfare 
seems  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  in  a  state  of  steady  advancement 
since  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  As 
one  proof  of  this,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  deposits  during  the  last  seven  years  in  the  savings*  banks  in  the 
two  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  from  friendly  societies,  and  from 
the  depositors  of  sums  under  20/.  I  have  selected  these  two  classes 
of  depositors,  as  among  them,  more  than  in  any  other  class,  the  lar 
bouring  population  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 


DM^ 

In  the  Kent 

BsTinff' 
Banks. 

In  the 
8ium 

6KTtfl|»' 

Bankk 

ObMrratkM. 

On  the  20th  November,  1831 

—  183S 
^                 1833 

~                  1834 
~                 J835 

—  1836 

—  1887 

L. 
93,694 
87,593 
91,371 

94,918 

97,613 

106,156 
110,156 

L. 

41,164 
39,889 
41,686 

43,466 

45397 

50,148 
51,409 

?Tein  prerloos  to  the paiiiagof  thePoor 
Law  Amendment  Act. 

C  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  di«cnsied  and 
1    paaied. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  brouflfht  into 
(    partial  operation. 

CPoor  Law  Amendment  Act  broug^  into 
\    universal  operation. 

^^  The  three  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  JUiw  Amend- 
ment Act  were  by  no  means  unprosperous  ones  as  respects  those 
natural  circumstances  that  affect  the  condition  of  the  labourers.  Yet 
it  will  be  perceived  how  slowly  the  deposits  increased  in  comparison 
to  what  they  have  done  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  that, 
in  1832,  there  was  a  large  diminution* 

<<  The  following  table,  showing  the  increase  of  the  various  classes 
of  depositors  in  the  Tunbridge  Wells  savings'  banks  between  1831 
and  1837,  presents  gratifying  proof  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  providence,  especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes :  — 


Servants          -                      •                 - 

ARricttltnral  labourers 

Children                 -               • 

Journeymen  and  apprentices 

Charitable  societies 

Benefit  societies          -                  -           - 

Small  farmers  and  others  not  described     . 

Total 

lalSSI. 

InlSST. 

Incrraw  pcroaac 

361 

46 

857 

89 

14 

4 

8 

54 

483 

137 
388 
57 
26 
5 
16 
68 

34 

900 

9 

46 

86 

25 

100 
96 

883 

1.180 

84 

<<The  increase  of  forethought  in  the  labourers  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  strikingly  manifested  by  the  increase  of  members  in  friendly 
societies,  which  are  now  far  more  generally  established  on  principles 
calculated  to  secure  a  certain  provision  in  sickness  and  old  age,  instead 
of  those  injurious  institutions,  hitherto  so  prevalent,  which  seem  in« 
tended  only  to  minister  to  the  profits  of  publicans,  and  which  are 
usually  founded  on  principles  that  must  inevitably  cause  their  dis- 
solution when  old  age  overtakes  the  members,  and  consequently  when 
the  utility  of  such  societies  would  be  most  apparent,  and  their  benefits 
most  needed* 
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*^  I  have  received  the  Dumbers  that  have  anniially  belonged  to  three 
benefit  Bocieties,  and  these  I  give  below.  The  first  is  a  friendly  so* 
eiety  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

Number  of  members  in  1831     -     84  Number  of  members  in  1835  -  49 

—  1832-64  —         1836  -  64 

—  1833  '56  —         1837  -  98 
^         1834  -  48 

''The  following  are  the  returns  from  two  Kentish  friendly  so- 
cieties :  -— 

Number  of  members  in  1832  -  378  Number  of  members  in  1831  •  461 

—  1833  -  363  —                     1832  -  477 

—  1834  -  356  —                     1833  -  519 
^                     1835  -  353  —                     1834  -  533 

—  1836  -  420  —                     1835  •  609 
^                    1837  -  478  —                     1836  -  611 

•  1837     -  770 

'<  It  will  be  perceived  that  these  figures  indicate  either  a  very  slow 
increase  or  an  actual  diminution  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  new 
law,  and  a  rapid  advancement  since. 

''These  contrasts,  however,  are  far  less  favourable  to  the  present 
system  than  they  would  appear^  had  not  the  failure  of  the  crops  and 
the  hardness  of  the  seasons  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  pressed  with 
peculiar  severity  on  the  labouring  classes  of  this  district  Every 
natural  circumstance  seems  to  have  combined  to  test  to  the  utmost 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  the  poor  laws,  and  put  their 
efficacy  to  the  proof.  In  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  table  of  the  deposits  in  savings'  banks,  upwards 
of  a  million  of  money  has  been  subtracted  from  the  poor  rates  since 
the  regulations  of  tbe  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation ; 
and  if,  in  the  face  of  tbis  large  reduction,  and  of  many  adverse  cir-> 
cumstances,  I  am  enabled  to  refer,  not  to  obscure  deductions  and 
conjectures,  but  to  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  facts  like  the 
above,  am  I  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  has 
not  been  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  labourers  or  of  society  in 
general,  and  that  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  it  are  not  justified 
by  the  result?" 

Sect.  II.    Scotch  Poor  Laws, 

» 

The  laws  relating  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  originated, 
like  those  in  most  other  countries,  in  attempts  to  check  the  prevalence 
of  mendicity.  The  earliest  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  having  re- 
ference to  the  poor,  was  passed  in  1424.  It  prohibits  all  persons  from 
begging  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventy,  who  should  not  be 
furnished  with  a  pass  from  the  proper  authorities;  and  it  further 
orders  all  other  poor  persons  to  betake  themselves  to  some  species  of 
useful  industry,  under  penalty  of  burning  on  the  cheek  and  banish- 
ment. The  provisions  of  this  act  were  reinforced  by  succeeding  sta* 
tutes  (1503,  cap.  70.';  1535,  cap.  22.) ;  but  from  1424  down  to  15799 
the  impotent  poor  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  sort  of  relief,  except  that 
of  authorised  mendicity ;  and  if  the  claims  of  the  ahUAfodied  poor  to 
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relief  during  this  period  were  brought  under  discussion,  they  certainly 
were  not  recognised. 

In  15799  the  Scotch  parliament  passed  the  eelebrated  statute, 
12  Jac.  6.  cap.  74.,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  existing  code  of 
poor  laws.  This  statute'  is,  in  several  parts,  literally  copied  from  an 
English  statute,  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  5.,  paired  about  seven 
years  previously.  It  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  the  principle  of 
compulsory  assessment  into  Scotland ;  but  with  the  important  limita- 
tion, that  it  confines  all  legal  title  to  relief  to  poor,  aged,  and  impotent 
persons ;  while  it  directs  that  all  *<  idle  and  laizy  vagabonds,"  including 
all  '*  common  labourers,  being  personnes  ednle  in  hodyy  living  idle,  and 
fleeing  labour,"  shall  be  punished  as  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  and 
that  a  fine  shall  be  imposed  on  every  one  harbouring  such  persons,  or 
giving  them  alms.  There  is  not  a  word  said  in  the  statute  about  pro* 
Tiding  work  for  any  unemployed  person,  though  this  forms  a  promi* 
nent  topic  in  the  English  act  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  seems 
plainly  to  have  been  intended  to  provide  merely  for  the  support  of 
such  poor  impotent  persons  as  had  previously  been  without  any  means 
of  subsistence,  other  than  what  they  derived  from  begging,  Besides 
its  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars,  it 
prescribes  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  runaway 
servants,  the  mode  of  passing  soldiers  and  seamen  to  their  respective 
parishes,  the  regulation  of  hospitals,  the  mode  of  taxing  (stenting) 
the  inhabitants  for  the  objects  of  the  act,  the  appointment  of  overseers, 
collectors,  &c. 

Some  of  the  later  Scotch  acts,  and  some  of  the  proclamations  that 
were  issued  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  contain  provisions  that  have 
been  supposed  by  some  to  require  that  work  should  be  provided  for 
the  able-bodied  poor.  But  any  such  interpretation  is  plainly  incon* 
sistent  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  statute  of  1579*  ''  The 
statutes  referred  to,"  says  Mr.  Monypenny,  ^^  sufiiciently  establish 
that  the  impotent  poor,  who  are  to  be  enrolled  in  the  parish  lists,  in 
order  that  their  wants  may  be  regularly  supplied,  and  for  whom  an 
assessment  must,  if  necessary,  be  imposed,  are  only  such  as  are  dis" 
abkdfrom  procuring  a  living  hy  their  own  labour ,  either  by  old  age, 
or  by  some  permanent  bodily  infirmity,  or  mental  incapacity,  and  who 
have  neither  separate  means,  nor  any  relations  who  are  bound  and 
able  to  support  them.  The  whole  tenor  and  declared  object  of  the 
statutes  concur  with  the  particular  expressions  now  pointed  out,  in 
proving  that  such  is  the  prescribed  and  limited  operation  of  the  Scotch 
poor  laws.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  no  countenance  is 
given  to  the  idea  that,  in  any  case  whatever,  the  wages  of  labour 
may  be  made  up  out  of  the  poor-rates.  All  such  difficulties,  whenever 
they  occur  in  the  country,  must  be  surmounted  by  other  expedients." 
— See  Monypenwifs  (late  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session)  Treatise 
an  the  Scotch  Poor  Lawsy  p.  27* 

The  fundamental  principle  thus  briefly  explained  has  led,  in  prac- 
tice, to  the  important  distinction  that  exists  in  Scotland  between  the 
regular  and  the  occational  poor.  **  Those  of  the  first  class,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  H.  Moncreifi^,  **  receive  a  constant  sup- 
ply from  the  parish  funds;  those  of  the  second  are  only  asswted  when 
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they  are  laid  aside  from  work,  by  sickness  or  accidental  causes,  and 
especially  during  that  season  of  the  year  which  chiefly  afTects  their 
hailth,  or  suspends  their  usual  labours.  They  receive  at  that  time 
such  assistance  as  their  inunediate  necessities  demand,  for  the  limited 
period  when  they  are  in  this  situation ;  but  when  the  cause  which  oc- 
casioned the  demand  ceases  to  operate,  the  parish  assistance  is  with* 
drawn,  and  they  return  to  their  labour,  under  a  conviction,  which 
they  never  relinquish,  that  both  their  subsistence  and  their  comfort 
must  ultimately  depend  on  their  personal  industry/' 

At  present  it  may  be  laid  down  as  clear  law,  that  the  occasional 
poor  cannot  insist  on  being  supported  by  compulsory  means.  A 
measure  of  this  sort,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  must  not  be  re- 
sorted to  without  the  authority  of  parliament ;  and  the  existing  statu- 
tory assessment  '*  is  confined  to  the  case  of  the  enrolled  poor,  whose 
wants  are  of  a  permanent  description.** 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine.  In  ISCM*,  certain  able- 
bodied  individuals,  perfectly  competent  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  labour, 
but  who  were  involved,  by  accidental  circumstances,  in  temporary 
distress,  applied  for  relief  to  the  heritors  (proprietors)  and  kirk-ses- 
sion, of  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged.  A  majority  agreed  to 
relieve  their  wants  by  an  extraordinary  assessment ;  but  the  minority 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session  against  this  decision,  —  contending 
that  the  heritors  and  session  had  no  power  to  make  an  assessment  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  court  overruled  the  objection,  but  only  by  the 
narrowest  miyority,  some  of  the  ablest  judges  being  at  the  same  time 
in  the  minority.  The  question  has  not  been  agitated  since,  which 
shows  that^  the  practice  has  made  no  way ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  those  best  entitled  to  decide  upon  such  a 
point,  that  if  a  case  of  the  same  sort  were  again  brought  before  the 
court,  the  former  decision  would  not  be  repeated. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  support 
from  the  poors'  funds,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the 
provision  allowed  to  each.  This,  though  an  important  point,  wiU  not 
detain  us  long. 

A  great  d^  of  the  abuse  of  the^^poor  laws  of  England  has  origin- 
ated in  the  too  lavish  allowances  made  to  paupers,  which,  indeed, 
have  been  often  such  as  to  place  them  in  a  decidedly  better  situation 
than  independent  labourers.  But  such  abuses  are  unknown  in  Scot- 
land. The  statute  of  1579»  ordered  that  "  inquisition,"  or  inquiry, 
should  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  every  poor  person  claiming 
relief,  to  learn  how  much  would  enable  him  or  her  to  "  iive  unbesh 
gand.'*  An  inquiry  of  this  sort  into  the  means  and  condition  of  each 
individual  claiming  relief,  has  always  been  rigorously  enforced ;  and 
this,  whether  the  relief  sought  for  were  to  be  made  through  an  as- 
sessment, or  from  the  sums  collected  at  the  church  doors,  and  other 
voluntary  sources.  The  object  in  view  has  uniformly  been  so  to  eke 
out  or  assist  the  separate  means  of  the  pauper,  supposing  he  has  any, 
that  he  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging.  And  it  is 
really  astonishing  what  a  small  pittance  is  in  general  sufficient  for 
this  purpose ;  sometimes  not  more  than  a  few  shillings  a  year  being 
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required,  and  rarely  more  than  S/.  or  4Z.  In  fact  it  does  not  often 
happen  in  Scotland,  that  iotai  maintenance  is  supplied  to  any  pauper, 
unless  he  be  a  lunatic,  or  blind,  or  has  been  all  his  life  absolutely  im- 
potent, and  is  without  relations  able  to  render  him  any  support  The 
parish  funds  are  not  destined  to  supplant,  but  to  aid  individual  means 
and  charity ;  and  the  allowance,  even  when  largest,  is  always  regulated 
by  the  low  standard  specified  above. 

The  grand  difference  between  the  poor  laws  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land consists  in  the  different  parties  to  whom  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  poor  is  intrusted. 

The  execution  of  the  act  of  1579,  in  country  parishes,  was  com- 
mitted to  those  who  should  be  constituted  justices  of  the  peace,  there 
not  being  any  such  functionaries  at  that  time  in  Scotland.    In  con- 
sequence, it  became  necessary  to  provide  other  instruments  for  car- 
rying its  provisions  into  effect;  which  was  done  by  the  acts  of  159% 
cap.  149. ;  1600,  cap.  19. ;  and  1663,  cap.  16.  fiy  these  acts,  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor  of  country  parishes  — 
such  as  the  imposing  of  assessments,  the  admitting  of  claimants  to  the 
roll,  the  distribution  of  collections,  &c. —  is  committed  jointly  to  the 
heritors  and  kirk-sessions  in  country  parishes,  and  to  the  magistrates 
in  royal  burghs.     Some  doubts  that  had  occured  as  to  the  limits  and 
legal  extent  of  the  control  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  landlords 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  kirk-sessions,  were  finally  put  to  rest  by 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1751,  in  the  case  of  the  parish 
of  Humbie.    The  court  decided  (we  quote  the  words  of  the  judg- 
ment) "  that  the  heritors  have  a  joint  right  and  power  with  the  kirk- 
session,  in  the  administration,  management,  and  distribution  of  all 
and  every  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  as  weU 
collections,  as  sums  mortified  (placed  in  mortmain),  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  and  lent  out  upon  interest ;  and  have  a  right  to  be  present  and 
join  with  the  session  in  their  administration,  distribution,  and  employ- 
ment of  such  sums ;  without  prejudice  to  the  kirk-session  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  acts  of  administration,  and  application  of  these  collections 
to  the  ordinary  and  incidental  charities,  though  the  heritors  be  not 
present,  nor  attend."    The  judgment  farther  declared,  <<  that  when 
any  acts  of  extraordinary  administration,  such  as  uplifting  money  that 
Lath  been  lent  out,  or  lending  or  re- employing  the  same,  shall  occur, 
the  minister  ought  to  intimate  from  the  pulpit  a  meeting  for  taking 
such  matters  into  consideration,  at  least  ten  days  before  holding  of 
the  meeting,  that  the  heritors  may  have  opportunity  to  be  present  and 
assist,  if  they  think  fit"   And,  in  a  case  tried  in  the  next  year  (1752)^ 
it  was  ruled,  that  any  sitigle  heritor  has  right  to  call  the  kirk-session 
to  account  for  their  administration  of  the  poors'  money.    In  conse- 
quence of  these  acts  and  decisions,  every  thing  respecting  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  poors*  funds  in  Scotland  has  been  intrusted  to  those 
best  acquaint^  with  the  real  wants  and  situations  of  the  claimants  for 
relief,  and  who  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  strongest  motives  for  con- 
fining the  charge,  on  their  account,  within  the  narrowest  limits.    A 
kirk-session  is  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  established  in  every 
parish.    Its  members  are  invariably  selected  from  the  most  respect- 
able classes,  and  in  country  parishes  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
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proprietora  or  fanners ;  and  as  Scotch  fanners  generally  hold  under 
leases  for  nineteen  years,  and  are  obliged  by  law  to  pay  half  the  aa- 
cessment  on  account  of  the  poor,  should  one  be  imposed  on  their 
farms,  they  have  precisely  the  same  interest  as  the  landlords  in  the 
economical  adminbtration  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  and  in  obviating 
the  necessity  for  an  assessment* 

So  much,  indeed,  are  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  heritors 
and  kirk-sessions  identified,  that  except  on  extraordinary  occasions^ 
the  former  rarely  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
poor,  but  leave  it  to  the  latter  to  enrol  the  regular  paupers  —  to  fix 
the  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  allowances  to  be  paid  to  each  -^  to 
administer  assistance  to  the  occasional  poor,  &c.  The  members  of 
the  kirk-sessions  act  gratuitously,  without  receiving  any  fee  or 
reward ;  and  there  is  no  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  who  will 
not  be  forward  to  admit,  that  they  have  discharged  the  important  and 
difficult  duties  imposed  on  them  with  an  integrity,  zeal,  and  consi- 
derate regard  for  the  interests  of  all  parties,  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  very  seldom  equalled,  by  any  set  of  functionaries. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  kirk-sessions,  appeals 
from  their  decisions  to  the  justices  and  sheriffs  have  always  been  rare, 
and  have  never  met  with  any  encouragement  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  On  the  contrary,  in  1772,  this  court  set  aside  the  judgment 
of  a  sheriff,  fixing  the  provision  which  an  applicant  for  relief  was 
entitled  to  receive,  on  the  ground  *^  that  he  had  arrogated  to  himself 
powers  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  minister,  elders,  and  heri* 
tors  of  the  parish."  A  decision  to  the  same  effect  was  given  in  1779 ; 
and,  at  length,  in  1819,  it  was  finally  decided,  that  there  is  no  appeal 
to' any  inferi^  court  from  the  decision  of  the  kirk-session  and  heritors; 
either  as  to  the  admissibilUy  of  a  pauper  to  theroUjOras  to  the  amount 
of  the  cUlowance  to  be  given  him. 

In  consequence  of  the  skilful  and  economical  management  of  the 
kirk-sessions,  and  of  their  repugnance  to  admit  improper  persons  on 
the  roll,  or  to  administer  any  relief  not  required  by  the  exigences  of 
the  case^  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  the  sums  collected  by  voluntary 
contributions,  at  the  church  doors  and  otherwise,  have,  in  most  in-* 
stances,  sufficed  for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  so  that  assessments 
have  not  been  introduced  into  more  than  about  a  third  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Scotland.    It  is  worthy,  also,  of  remark,  that  assessments 
have,  in  various  instances,  after  being  imposed  for  a  time,  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  poor  again  provided  for  by  voluntary  contributions. 
In  Scotland,  indeed,  it  has  always  been  held  and  acknowledged  to  be 
law,  that  assessments  are  only  to  be  adopted  as  a  dernier  resort  f  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  any  parish  in  which  the 
poor  may  be  otherwise  supported.    An  assessment  is  not  intended  to 
supersede,  but  to  add  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  parish- 
ioners ;  and,  unless  these  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  it  b  not  to  be  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Cleland  of  Glasgow,  founding  on  the  statements  in  a  report  by 
a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  shows  that,  in  1820,  there 
were  in  Scotland  44,119  regular  paupers ;  which,  taking  the  popular 
tion  at  2,093,456  (as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1821),  gives  one 
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pauper  for  every  47^^  individuab.  The  total  mim  received  in  1820 
for  the  relief  of  the  Scotch  poor,  including  collectiona  at  church  doors, 
assessments,  voluntary  contributions,  &c.,  was  114^1954  17«.  9^; 
which  being  divided  by  the  number  of  paupers,  we  have  ^  11«.  8^ 
as  the  average  cost  of  each.  The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  are  generally  greater 
in  parishes  where  tiiere  are  assessments  than  where  there  are  none. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  always  the  case.  In  St  John's  parish, 
Glasgow,  for  example,  where  assessments  have  been  relinquished, 
each  pauper  cost,  in  1830,  SL  8s.  lO^d, ;  whereas  in  the  Barony  parish, 
in  the  same  city,  one  of  the  most  populous  in  Scotland,  and  having 
assessments,  the  cost  of  paupers  was  only  SL  6s.  1  Id. 

In  1830,  the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow  was 
202,426,  while  the  total  number  of  paupers  was  5,006,  being  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  every  40*43  persons :  the  total  sum  expended  upon  the 
poor  in  the  same  year  was  ITfiSlL  18s.  OJ^d.;  so  that  each  cost,  at 
an  average,  SL  9s.  O^d.  Hence,  also,  it  appears  that  the  total  ex- 
pense on  account  of  the  poor,  to  the  independent  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  did  not  exceed  Is.  9d.  each !  — (^CleUxn^s  Statistics 
€f  Glasgow^  p.  34—261.) 

The  other  particulars  with  respect  to  the  Scotch  poor  laws  are  of 
inferior  importance.  Assessments  in  country  parishes  are  imposed, 
half  on  the  landlords,  according  either  to  the  real  or  the  valued  rent  of 
their  estates,  and  half  on  tlie  other  inhabitants ;  that  is,  in  nine  out  of 
ten*cases,  on  the  tenants.  ^And  hence,  as  already  observed,  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  universal  habit  of  holding  farms  under  pretty  long 
leases,  are  quite  as  much  interested  as  the  landlords  in  preventing  the 
increase  of  pauperism. 

There  has  been,  at  different  periods,  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  parish  an  individual  was  connected  with  by 
birth  or  residence  should  be  bound  to  support  him  in  the  event  of  his 
becomii^  a  pauper.  But  it  is  now  finally  adjudged,  that  if  an  indivi- 
dual reside  for  three  years  in  a  parish,  and  support  himself  during 
that  period  by  his  own  industry  or  resources,  he  acquires  a  settlement 
in  it,  and,  consequently,  a  legal  tide  to  support,  if  he  become  infirm 
and  destitute.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  how  much  soever 
opinions  may  have  varied  in  Scotland,  as  to  what  ought  to  constitute 
a  settlement,  no  individual  in  that  part  of  the  empire  ever  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  making  the  support  of  the  poor  a  national  instead  of  a 
parochial  burden.  Any  such  change  would,  indeed,  be  wholly  sub- 
versive of  all  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  system,  and  would  set 
wide  the  flood-gates  of  pauperism.  Mr.  Monypenny  truly  states,  that 
**  the  erecting  each  parish  into  a  separate  body,  or  one  great  family, 
as  it  were,  independent,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  poor,  of  any  other 
parish,  was  an  act  of  the  wisest  policy  and  most  unquestioned  ex- 
pediency." 

Sect.  III.    Prevision  for  the  Poor  of  Ireland. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Ireland  have  been  established  either 
by  legislative  enactments,  or  by  the  exertions  of  societies  or  indivi- 

VOL.  II.  »  u  u 
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duals,  &dd  are  supported  iu  tbe  former  case,  wholly,  or  in  part,  bf 
grants  of  public  money ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. But,  previously  to  proceeding  to  the  particulars  of  each  of 
these  classes,  a  summary  statement  of  the  laws  against  vagrancy  may 
be  useful.  So  early  as  the  year  l^^T,  25th  of  Henry  VI.,  an  act  was 
passed,  directing,  <<  That  the  sons  of  husbandmen  should  not  be  idle 
men,  but  should  labour  according  to  their  state ;  or,  in  default,  should 
be  subject  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine."  An  act  of 
Henry  VlII«  prohibits  gleaners  of  com  from  working  out  of  their 
own  parishes.  By  a  subsequent  act  of  the  same  reign,  vagrancy  is 
punished  by  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  confinement  in  the  stocks. 
That  these  enactments  were  found  inadequate  to  prevent  the  practice, 
appears  from  the  increased  severity  of  punishment  imposed  on  the 
offence  by  an  act  of  Anne,  confirmed  and  amended  by  another  of 
George  II.,  which  directs,  that  all  loose,  idle  vagrants,  or  jHretended 
Irish  gentlemen,  who  will  not  work,  but  wander  about  demanding 
victuals,  and  other  loose  persons  of  infamous  lives,  shall,  on  the  pre* 
sentment  of  a  grand  jury,  be  transported  for  seven  years,  unless  they 
give  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  In  the  year  1772,  an  act- was 
passed  to  establish  houses  of  industry  for  the  double  purpose  of  the 
punishment  of  vagrancy,  and  the  relief  of  distress :  the  govemors^of 
which  were  vested  with  powers  to  imprison  vagrants  for  periods  of 
fouf  years  or  under,  and  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  In  pur- 
suance of  these  acts,  a  house  of  industry,  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
was  maintained  in  Dublin  by  parliamentaiy  grants,  and  several  others 
in  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munstet  by  grand  jury  presents 
ments.  The  compulsory  part  of  the  system  has  been  for  some  time 
abandoned  in  the  Dublin  house  of  industry,  which  is  now  an  asyluni 
for  aged,  sick,  and  impotent  poor*  The  punishment  of  vagrancy  by 
transportation  is  still  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  is  very  seldom  carried 
into  operation,  and  then  only  against  persons,  who,  though  acquitted 
of  crime  by  a  petty  jury,  are  of  such  suspicious  character  as  to  pre- 
vent  their  being  suffered  to  go  at  large  without  security  for  theit 
future  good  behaviour. 

The  charitable  institutions  resting  on  legislative  enactments  are^ 
<<-««  county  infirmaries,  fever  hospitals,  dispensaries,  lunatic  asylums^ 
houses  of  industry,  receptacles  for  orphans  and  destitute  and  deserted 
children,  and  asylums  for  the  aged. 

County  infirmaries  were  established  under  an  act  passed  in  1765, 
by  which  the  primate,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  an  infirmary  is  thought 
requisite,  are  made  a  perpetual  corporation  for  its  erection  and  sup- 
port* The  qualification  for  governors,  by  subscription,  is  fixed  at 
twenty  guineas  for  life,  or  three  guineas  a  year :  and  grand  juries  are 
empowered  to  present  to  the  amount  of  100/1,  which  sum  was  after- 
wards increased  to  500/.,  for  the  support  of  the  institution*  Under 
authority  of  this  and  other  subsequent  acts,  infirmaries  have  been 
opened  in  every  county  except  Waterford,  where  their  establishment 
has  been  impeded  by  a  local  act,  fixing  the  site  of  thebuilding  in  a 
•ye^  inconvenient  position. 

The  first  parliamentary  grant  for  the  support  of  a  public  hospital 
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for  the  exdupive  treatment  of  fever  was  made  in  1802.  The  misery 
occasioned  by  the  occasional  failure  of  the  potato  crop  has  rendered 
the  peasantry  peculiarly  liable  to  this  dreadful  disease.  Even  the 
capital  has  suffered  so  severely  from  its  infliction,  that  in  one  year 
upwards  of  60>000  persons  passed  through  the  fever  hospitals  of  that 
city,  out  of  a  population  of  not  more  than  240»000.  In  1817,  a 
contagious  fever  spread  through  most  parts  of  the  island,  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  general  board  of  health,  with  a  view  to  check 
its  progress,  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  appears  from  the  reports 
of  I  this  board  that,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  a  million  and  a  half 
of  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  had  suffered  from 
fever ;  of  which  number  at  least  65,000  died.  Many  clergymen  of 
both  religious  persuasions  perished,  in  consequence  of  their  commu- 
nication with  the  sick.  In  the  county  of  Kerry  alone,  ten  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  fell  victims  to  the  disease.  An  act,  passed  in 
1818,  gave  additional  facilities  for  establishing  fever  hospitals :  grand 
juries  being  authorised  to  present  sums  for  their  support  not  exceed-* 
ing  double  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions ;  and  advances  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  repayable  by  instalments,  were  allowed  to  be 
made  by  government  In  the  following  year,  powers  were  granted 
by  the  legislature  for  the  annual  appointment  throughout  Ireland  of 
officers  of  health,  to  act  without  salary,  and  to  enforce  the  cleansing 
of  streets  and  alleys ;  to  abate  nuisances ;  to  fumigate  the  houses, 
clothing,  and  bedding  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagion  by  removing  strolling  beggars.  Under  these  statutes, 
fever  hospitals  have  been  built  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  There 
are  three  in  Dublin ;  besides  which,  several  general  hospitals  of  the 
city  have  wards  appropriated  for  the  treatment  of  fever.  In  the  ex* 
tensive  county  of  Cork  there  are  four  fever  hospitab ;  in  Tipperary 
eight ;  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  counties. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  effects  resulting  from  county  infirmaries 
and  fever  hospitals,  it  was  found  that  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor  called 
for  still  more  extended  measures  for  their  relief.  The  distance  of 
many  parts  of  every  county  from  these  institutions,  and  the  necessary 
limitation  of  numbers  in  them,  disabled  many  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  proposed  to  be  afforded  by  their  establish, 
ment  To  remedy  this  defect,  an  act,  passed  in  1805,  provided  that, 
on  the  receipt  of  private  contributions  for  a  dispensary  to  afford  me* 
dical  and  surgical  aid  to  the  poor,  grand  juries  should  be  empowered 
to  present  a  sum  equal  to  ihe  amount  of  the  private  subscriptions 
paid  in,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  such  dispensary, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  on  oath.  Under  this  statute,  upwards  of 
400  dispensaries  have  been  established,  affording  relief  to  more  than 
half  a  million  of  sufferers. 

The  first  asylum  for  lunatic  poor  was  founded  in  Dublin  in  1745 
by  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  who  bequeathed  11,000^  for  its  main- 
tenance. It  supports  148  patients,  a  portion  of  whom  pay  for  their 
maintenance  and  medical  treatment.  With  the  exception  of  [a  few 
private  institutions  on  a  very  limited  scale,  nothing  further  was  done 
for  a  long  period.  An  hospital  attached  to  the  house  of  industry  in 
Dublin,  a  large  and  well-conducted  asylum  in  Cork,  and  cells  con- 
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nect^  with  Bome  county  infirmaries  and  poor-houses,  formed  all  the 
means  provided  for  the  medical  and  moral  treatment,  or  even  for  the 
safe  custody,  of  the  insane  paupers  of  Ireland.  The  Report  of  a 
committee  on  the  lunatic  poor,  made  in  181 7>  gives  the  following  ap- 
palling description  of  the  treatment  of  these  unhappy  creatures :  — 
'^  There  b  nothing  so  shocking  as  madness  in  the  cabin  of  the  pea- 
fifant,  where  the  man  is  labouring  in  the  fields  for  his  bread,  and  the 
care  of  the  woman  of  the  house  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  attendance 
on  her  children.  When  a  strong  young  man  is  thus  affected,  the  only 
way  they  have  to  manage  him  is  by  making  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the 
cabin,  not  high  enough  for  a  person  to  stand  up  in,  with  a  crib  over 
it  to  prevent  his  getting  out.  The  hole  is  about  four  feet  deep: 
they  give  the  wretched  being  his  food  in  it,  and  there  he  generally 
dies."  Wandering  lunatics  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  in  the 
most  neglected  and  disgusting  state.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  now  spoken  of  were  followed  up  by  legislative  enactments 
giving  them  the  force  of  law.  The  government  was  empowered  to  di- 
vide the  country  into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  within  which  luna- 
tic asylums  should  be  erected  ;  the  expenses  of  the  buildings  were  to 
be  advanced  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  repaid  by  local  taxation : 
their  maintenance,  when  erected,  was  to  be  provided  for  by  grand 
jury  presentments.  Pursuant  to  these  arrangements,  all  the  counties 
of  Ireland,  except  that  of  Cork,  and  the  city  of  the  same  name,  in 
which  an  asylum  had  been  already  instituted  by  a  special  act,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  grand  juries  of  both  these  counties, 
were  classed  into  ten  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  lunatic  asylum  has 
been. erected,  and  is  now  in  full  operation,  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  inspectors  general  of  prisons,  who  give  a  summary  account  of 
them  in  their  annual  report  to  parliament*  It  appears  from  the  latest 
of  these  reports  that,  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1837» 
the  total  number  of  lunatics  in  public  or  private  asylums -in  Ireland 
was  3>106,  showing  an  average  of  one  lunatic  to  every  2,576  persons 
in  a  population  of  8,000,000,  or  of  one  to  every  2^736  in  that  of 
8,500,000,  which,  according  to  some  (udculations,  is  now  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  total  population.  Of  this  number  of  lunatics 
1708  were  in  district  asylums,  425  in  county  asylums,  managed  by 
the  respective  grand  juries  of  each  ;  596  in  lunatic  wards,  attached 
to  houses  of  industrv ;  12  in  infirmaries ;  37  in  gaols ;  148  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  endowed  by  Dean  Swift ;  and  180  in 
private  institutions,  maintained  by  individuals  for  their  own  emolu- 
ment. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  lunatics  labouring 
under  the  several  species  of  the  disease^  both  in  district  and  other 
asjlums  :^ 
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Houses  of  industry  have  been  already  noticed,  as  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  subject  of  vagrancy.  Their  institution  was  occasioned  by 
a  tract  written  by  Dr.  Woodward,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  entitled  ^*  An 
Argument  in  Support  of  the  Right  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  to  a  Na- 
tional Provision."  The  act  under  which  they  were  founded  directs 
every  such  establishment  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  for  the 
infirm  and  refractory  poor  of  each  sex,  and  authorises  the  granting 
of  licenses  and  badges  to  beggars,  a  practice  which  was  soon  re- 
linquished, as  not  only  useless,  but  impracticable.  This  description 
of  pauper  establishments  appears  never  to  have  been  highly  estimated, 
as  the  number  of  them  throughout  Ireland  does  not  exceed  twelve, 
including  the  great  central  establishment  in  Dublin  already  noticed, 
which  is  supported  exclusively  by  grants  of  public  money*  The  com- 
bination of  punishment  and  relief  in  the  same  institutions  is  deemed 
a  fundamental  defect  in  their  constitution* 

The  public  institutions  for  the  support  of  orphans  and  deserted 
and  destitute  children  are  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Dublin.     The  princi- 
pal is  the  Foundling  Hospital,  opened  in  1704<  for  the  reception  of 
destitute  orphans  and  deserted  children,  of  the  age  of  infancy*  These, 
after  their  admission,  were  sent  out  to  nurse,  generally  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Wicklow  and  Carlow;  and,  when  of  an  age  proper  for  instruc- 
tion, brought  back  to  the  central  institution,  educated,  and  apprenticed 
out  to  trades.     The  hospital  is  supported  wholly  by  parliamentary 
granl^  which,  from  a  daily  increasing  opinion  of  the  unsoundness 
of  the  principle  on  which  such  institutions  are  based,  are  every  year 
diminished,  and  additional  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  the  admission 
of  children  into  it     The  Hibernian  school  in  the  Phoenix  Park  pro- 
vides for  the  children  of  soldiers ;  the  Marine  school  for  those  of 
sailors.     The  Blue-coat  Hospital  was  incorporated  in  1760  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  decayed  citizens  of  Dublin*     The 
Female  Orphan  House,  established  originally  by  voluntary  collections 
at  charity  sermons  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Dublin,  receives  an 
annual  grant  of  public  money.     The  principal  institution  for  the 
reception  of  old  men,  is  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmainham  for  invalid 
and  superannuated  soldiers,  in  which  about  300  are  supported.    The 
house  of  industry  is  now  chiefly  a  receptacle  for  the  aged  and  impo* 
tent  poor,  having  attached  to  it  several  infirmaries,  and  an  asylum  for 
idiotic  and  epileptic  cases. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  means  devised  by  the  legislature, 
for  meeting  the  claims  of  pauper  disease  and  infirmity,  shows  that  a 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  lunatic  poor,  which  is  considered  by 
writers  well  calculated  to  give  a  sound  opinion  on  the  point,  as 
even  more  liberal  than  that  afibrded  in  England*  The  law  and  prac-> 
tice  as  to  fever  hospitals  meet  all  the  necessary  claims,  both  of 
benevolence  and  of  medical  police.  Infirmaries  are  established  in 
every  county  except  Waterford;  and  the  dispensary  system,  com- 
bining private  subscription  with  local  assessment,  and  thus  affording 
medical  aid  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  sufferers,  seems  well 
calculated  to  produce  a  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  through  the  interchange  of  benevolence  and  relief.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  several  witnesses  before  parliamentary  com* 
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mittees  justifies  the  opinioii  that  the  proyision  for  the  sick  poor  Is 
even  lai^er  and  more  effective  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  In  the 
latter,  the  institutions  for  their  relief  are  erected  only  in  lai^e  cities 
and  towns,  while  in  the  former  they  are  spread  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  and  guarded  in  their  management  by  strict  and  express 
statutes. 

The  charities  maintained  by  the  exertions  of  private  benevolence, 
wholly  independent  of  any  aid  from  general  or  local  taxation,  are 
very  numerous,  and  in  general  liberally  supported.  They  eomprise 
orphan  establishments,  schools,  hospitals  for  the  aged  and  impotent, 
lying-in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  asylums  for  female  peni- 
tents, houses  of  refuge,  societies  for  the  temporary  relief  of  sick  and 
indigent  room-keepers  and  of  strangers,  savings'  banks,  charitable 
loans,  and  mendicity  associations.  Such  institutions  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Wa- 
terford,  Belfast,  Londonderry  and  Drogheda,  have  each  more  or 
fewer  of  these  charitable  foundations.  They  are  supported  partly  by 
donations,  subscriptions,  and  bequests,  and  partly  by  collections  at 
charity  sermons.  In  Dublin,  sermons  of  this  nature  are  preached  in 
one  or  other  of  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Easter ;  and  few,  if  any, 
Sundays  pass  over  without  similar  appeals  to  public  bounty  in  several 
of  the  Protestant  parochial  churches  and  Dissenting  meeting  houses. 
To  enter  into  the  details  of  management,  even  of  the  most  remark- 
able, would  be  impossible  in  a  summary  of  this  nature:  a  mere 
catalogue  of  their  names  would  be  equally  useless  and  uninteresting. 
The  societies  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity  may  however  be 
deemed  worthy  of  some  further  notice.  They  are  among  the  later 
and  the  most  singular  of  the  benevolent  institutions  for  lessening  the 
amount  of  human  misery  in  towns  and  thickly  peopled  districts.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  system  is  the  supplying  the  able-bodied 
paupers  with  work  at  reduced  rates,  until  they  can  be  otherwise  more  * 
profitably  employed,  and  the  affording  of  food  and  shelter  during  the 
day  to  the  aged  and  impotent,  allowing  both  classes  to  provide  ti^em- 
selves  with  lodging,  for  which  a  trifling  weekly  stipend  is  granted,  in 
cases  where  the  labour  of  the  individual  is  insufficient  to  procure  it. 
The  plan  was  originally  introduced  into  Belfast  from  Edinburgh,  and 
being  found  practically  useful  there,  was  commenced  in  Dublin  in 
1818,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  density  of  the  population, 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  paupers,  who  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
ported in  idleness  by  the  contributions  of  the  more  affluent*  The 
average  annual  income  of  the  Dublin  institution  is  7,000/.,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  enabled  to  provide  subsistence  for  about  2,000  paupers 
who  had  been,  or  otherwise  would  have  been,  mendicants.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  was  for  some  time  very  great,  insomuch 
that  several  English  philanthropists,  who  visited  Irelimd  shortly  after 
its  formation,  observed  that  they  experienced  as  little  annoyance  from 
street  begging  in  Dublin  as  in  London.  The  example  of  the  metro- 
polis has  been  followed  in  several  of  the  larger  towns,  and,  in  all 
cases,  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  considerably  the  practice  of 
street  begging.     In  the  county  of  Antrim,  a  considerable  number  of 
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parishes  have  adopted  the  plan,  for  the  relief  of  their  own  poor  to  the 
exclusion  of  strangers. 

But  though  the  amount  of  suffering  arising  from  corporal  infirmity, 
whether  occasioned  by  sudden  accident,  or  by  the  visitation  of  disease, 
be  as  much  alleviated  here  as  in  any  other  country,  that  produced  by 
the  frequent  destitution  of  large  numbers  of  the  able-bodied  pea- 
santry has  attained  a  magnitude  that  baffles  all  the  efforts  of  volun- 
tary charity.  Low  wages  and  inconstant  employment,  occasioned  by 
a  redundancy  of  population,  and  the  usual  exhaustion  of  the  supply 
of  potatoes  of  the  previous  year  before  the  crop  of  the  succeeding 
year  can  be  made  use  of,  seem  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  this 
state  of  things.  Its  prevalence,  as  testified  by  the  wide  spread  of 
mendicity,  and  the  despair  and  outrage  to  which  it  necessarily  leads, 
have  produced  a  strong  and  general  conviction  that  the  introduction 
of  some  sort  of  compulsory  provision  for  the  support  of  the  destitute 
poor  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  elsewhere  (vol.  i.  p.  440.)  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  influence  that  the  want  of  such  provision  has 
had  in  bringing  about  that  minute  and  endless  subdivision  of  the  land 
that  is  the  bane  and  curse  of  Ireland.  It  appears  to  be  satisfactorily 
established  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  that  without  a  compulsory 
provision,  the  evil  of  subdivision  wUl  continue  to  gain  ground.  A 
number  of  landlords  have,  it  is  true,  become  fully  aware  of  the  mis- 
chievous nature  of  the  practice,  and  have  endeavoured,  though  in 
most  cases  with  little  success,  to  counteract  it*  But  all  landlords  do 
not  participate  in  these  views;  many  have  deceived  themselves  by 
supposing  that  if  the  small  occupiers  became  unable  to  pay  their 
exorbitant  rents,  or  that  if  they  themselves  chose  to  change  the 
management  of  their  estates,  they  might  eject  the  cottiers  and  convert 
the  lands  held  by  them  into  larger  tiUage  or  pasturage  farms.  But 
this,  at  least,  in  Uiree  fourths  of  the  country,  is  no  longer  practicable  ! 
The  cottiers  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to  their  patches  of  land, 
and  no  wonder.  They  are  the  only  resource  on  which  they  have  to 
depend;  and  if  turned  out  of  them  they  can  hardly  escape  falling 
into  the  extremest  destitution*  And  as  the  same  calamity  that  has 
overtaken  one,  or  a  few,  may  equally  overtake  others,  the  whole  pea- 
santry are  instinctively  led  to  combine  together ;  the  interest  of  each 
being  identified  with  that  of  his  order,  every  one  looks  with  detest- 
ation upon  any  individual  bold  enough  to  come  into  the  place  of  an 
ejected  cottier.  By  doing  so  he  makes  himself  a  common  enemy,  and 
is  marked  out  for  exemplary  vengeance,  which  rarely  fails  to  overtake 
him,  unless  he  purchase  at  a  high  price  the  good  toill  of  the  tenant 
that  has  been  ejected.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done, 
that  the  Irish  poor  are  wantonly  savage  and  destructive.  Nine  tenths 
of  the  outrages  they  commit  are  the  result  of  calculation  and  fore- 
sight, not  of  reckless  and  sudden  impulses.  They  are  the  efforts  of 
the  peasantry  to  protect  themselves  from  ruin  —  efforts  forced  upon 

*  Mr.  Bicheno  has  fully  established,  in  hts  Report  on  the  Poor  ^  Irdandy  that  the 
subdiTision  of  the  land  has  been  but  little  counteracted,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  has  deteriorated  materially  since  the  country  was  visited  by  Arthur  Young. 
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them  by  the  oppressive  coDduct  of  many  landlords,  and  by  the  want 
of  any  refuge  for  the  destitute.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  the 
present  combination  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  carried,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  any  one  of  them  leaving  his  possession,  if 
*'  good  will  *'  be  not  paid,  in  other  words,  if  a  guaraniee  of  quiet  pas- 
session  be  not  previously  obtained,  no  other  tenant  dare  enter  upon 
it  This  is  so  well  understood  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the 
south,  that  the  landlord  does  not  venture  upon  removing  a  tenant, 
though  only  holding  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent, 
unless  by  his  own  consent  I  *  and,  even  in  that  case,  the  occupier 
uniformly  sells  his  <*  good  will  I  "  This,  extraordinary  state  of  things, 
so  unlike  what  obtains  in  England  or  any  other  country,  has  gone  far 
to  subvert  the  right  of  property  :  it  forms  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
all  improvement ;  and  without  the  application  of  effectual  measures 
for  its  suppression,  it  could  not  fail  to  terminate,  at  no  distant  period, 
in  the  abolition  of  rent.  From  inability  to  eject  a  tenant  except  by 
his  own  consent,  to  inability  to  enforce  payment  of  rent,  there  is  but 
a  step,  and  that,  apparently,  not  a  very  difficult  one :  but  should  it  be 
taken,  the  consequences  would  be  most  pernicious ;  the  distribution 
of  the  land  into  small  patches  would  be  perpetuated,  and  the  chances 
of  improvement  very  greatly  diminished. 

Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  will  be  so  likely  to  counteract  this 
baneful  practice  as  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
unemployed  and  impotent  poor.  The  obligation  of  supporting  all  the 
individuals  settled  on  an  estate  would  compel  all  but  the  most  incon- 
siderate landlords  to  adopt  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the 
undue  increase  of  cottages  and  of  population,  and  to  diminish  them 
if  they  be  excessive ;  not,  however,  as  has  hitherto  been  too  frequently 
done,  by  turning  out  poor  wretches  with  no  alternative  except  that  of 
starving  in  ditches  or  on  the  road  side,  or  of  banding  themselves  in 
nocturnal  predatory  associations,  but  by  providing  for  them,  under  a 
well-digested  system  of  general  arrangements  adequate  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  such  contingencies  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country, 
until  means  could  be  devised  for  their  employment  or  emigration. 
Such  compulsory  provision  would  oppose  an  almost  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  further  subdivision  of  the  land,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of 
forms. 

The  soundness  of  the  principle  here  laid  down,  combined  with  the 
urgent  necessity  of  applying  an  immediate  and  effective  remedy  to  the 
daily  increasing  evil  of  pauperism,  has  for  several  years  been  pressing 
itself  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  reflecting  people. 
The  legislature  too  has,  at  length,  taken  up  the  subject,  and^  after 
much  inquiry  and  discussion,  has  declared  its  opinion  of  the  necessity 
of  some  general  measure  to  this  effect,  by  a  statute  which  received 
the  royal  assent  on  31st  July.  1838,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  Relief  of  the  destitute  Poor  in  Ireland."  This  statute  is 
copied  from  the  English  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  adheres  to 
most  of  its  details.     After   a  declaratory  preamble  of  the   expe- 

•   Mr.  Bicbcno'fl  JiepoH  on  IHsfi  Poor,  p.  37. 
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diency— -it  might  have  said  the  necessity •— of  providing  for   the 
more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  of  Ireland,  it  empowers 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  England  for  the  time   being  to 
carry  the  measure    into    execution.       Provision    is  made  for  the 
future  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  an  additional  commissioner, 
in  case  the   increase  of  the  duties  renders   it  necessary ;    and  one 
of  them,  to  be  resident  in  Ireland,  is  vested  with  all  the   powers 
granted  to  the   Board  of  Commissioners,  except  that  of  making 
general  rules.     These  powers  are  very  extensive.    The  Commissioners 
may  summon  persons  before  them ;  administer  oaths ;  enforce  the  pro* 
Auction,  on  oath,  of  documents  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  poor ; 
Issue  orders  for  the  government  of  existing  workhouses,  houses  of 
industry,  and  foundling  hospitals ;  appoint  and  remove  their  officers ; 
allow  or  disallow  their  accounts,  and,  in  case  of  neglect  or  resistance 
to  their  orders,  inflict  penalties,  on  conviction  before  two  justices, 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  with  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
They  can  appoint  assistant-commissioners,  secretaries,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate agents,  and  delegate  to  such  assistants  all  their  own  powers, 
except  that  of  making  general  rules.     The  general  working  of  the  act 
is  as  follows :  —  As  many  townlands  as  are  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Commissioners  are  to  be  formed  into  a  union,  which  may  be  enlarged, 
diminished,  or  altered,  as  future  contingencies  require.     When  a 
union  shall  have  been  thus  formed,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  districts 
for  the  election  of  guardians,  whose  number  and  qualifications  are  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  with  the  provisos  that  the  qualifica- 
tion is  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  net  annual  value  of  thirty  pounds, 
and  that  no  person  in  holy  orders,  or  who  is  a  regular  minister  of  any 
religious  denomination,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office.     The  election 
of  guardians  is  vested  in  those  who  pay  poors'  rates,  according  to  a 
scale  by  which  each  occupier  of  property  in  the  union  shall  have  from 
one  to  six  votes,  according  as  the  net  annual  value  of  such  property 
shall  be  under  10^,  20^,  50/.,  100/.,  150/.,  200/.,  or  upwards  of  200/.; 
and,  in  case  the  occupier  paying  rate  shall  not  be  entitled  to  deduct 
any  part  of  it  from  his  rent,  he  is  to  have^  double  the  number  of 
votes  above  mentioned ;  and  where  the  nett  annual  value  of  the  rate- 
able property  exceeds  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupier,  he  b  to  have,  in 
addition  to  his  votes  as  occupier,  the  same  number  of  votes  as  if  such 
excess  of  nett  annual  value  were  rent  received  and  retained  by  him 
without  deductions.     Votes  may  be  given  by  proxy  ;  but  no  occupier 
paying  rent  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  shall  have  paid  up  his 
rates  to  the  commencement  of  the  six  months  preceding  the  election. 
The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  fix  the  qualification  of  guard- 
ians ;  such  qualification  to  consist  in  being  entiUed  to  vote  at  elections 
of  guardians,  but  not  so  as  to  require  a  qualification  exceeding  the 
net  annual  value  of  30/. 

Besides  the  guardians  thus  chosen,  who  are  to  be  elected  on  25th 
March,  or  within  fourteen  days  next  ensuing,  annually,  every  justice 
of  the  peace  residing  in  the  union,  except  stipendiary  officers,  assistant- 
"barristers,  and  persons  in  holy  orders,  as  before,  are  to  be  ear  officio 
guardians,  with  powers  to  act  until  a  board  of  guardians  be  duly  con- 
stituted, or  in  cases  of  irregularity  or  delay  in  any  election  ;  with  a 
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proviso,  however,  that  the  number  of  ex  qffieio  gaaxdiaas  shall  never 
exceed  one  third  of  that  of  the  annual  guardians.  In  caae  of  the 
non-election  of  guardians,  or  of  default  or  neglect  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties,  the  commissioners  may  appoint  officers,  with  salaries 
payable  out  of  the  poors'  rates,  to  dischara^e  their  duties.  The  board 
of  guardians  formiKi  according  to  any  of  the  above  conditions  is  to 
be  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  *^  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
m  Union;'*  and  the  commissioners  and  their  assistants  are 

entitled  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  not  to  vote,  at  every 
meeting  of  such  boards.  The  board  of  guardians  is  empowered  to 
name  and  pay  the  inferior  officers.  When  a  board  has  been  thus 
constituted  and  in  action,  every  house  of  industry,  workhouse,  or 
foundling  hospital  within  the  union,  which  has  been  either  wholly  or 
in  part  maintained  by  grants  of  public  money,  together  with  all  their 
property,  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being,  and 
their  buUdings  may  be  occupied  as  workhouses.  Where  suitable  build- 
ings do  not  exist,  the  Commissioners  may  erect  workhouses  and  pur- 
chase land  not  exceeding  twelve  acres  in  each  union.  When  workhouses 
shall  have  been  thus  provided,  the  guardians  are  to  relieve  and  set  to 
work  therein,  in  the  first  place^  the  paupers  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves  through  age  or  infirmity,  and  destitute  children ;  and  then 
all  others  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry ;  resi- 
dents in  the  union  in  all  cases  to  have  a  preference.  The  Commia- 
sioners  are  also  instructed  to  report  on  the  state  of  fever  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  or  institutions  for  the  relief  of  sick  paupers,  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  relief  afibrded  by  them,  and  as  to  the  number  to 
be  maintained  in  each  union  in  addition  to  the  workhouse ;  they  are 
also  empowered  to  inspect  and  assist  in  the  management  of  all  hospi- 
tals or  infirmaries  partially  supported  by  grand  jury  presentments  or 
parliamentary  grants.  A  provision  b  made  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  the  workhouses  by  chaplains  of  the  various  religious 
persuasions ;  and  a  clause  is  inserted  against  compelling  any  inmate 
to  attend  a  religious  service  different  from  that  which  he  professes. 
The  guardians  are  to  appoint  parish  wardens  to  attend  to  the  convey- 
ance of  the  paupers  to  the  workhouse,  and  in  general  to  look  into  and 
report  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  districts.  The  Com- 
missiouers  are  also  authorised,  with  the  consent  of  the  rate-payers,  to 
levy  money  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  a  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the 
rateable  property,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  emigration, 
when  deemed  necessary  by  the  rate-payers  of  such  district.  The 
rates  payable  on  the  several  kinds  of  property  liable  to  assessment  for 
the  poor,  all  of  which  are  particularly  specified,  are  to  be  made  on  an 
estimate  of  the  net  annual  value,  according  to  a  probable  annual 
average,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier  with  certain  exceptions ;  and 
every  occupier  paying  rate,  and  not  entitled  to  deduct  the  whole 
thereof  from  the  rent  paid  by  him,  and  every  person  receiving  in 
respect  of  any  rateable  property  rent  from  which  any  deduction  shall 
be  made  on  account  of  rate,  in  case  such  rent  shall  exceed  all  rent 
paid  by  him  in  respect  of  the  same  property,  and  every  owner  of 
tithe,  is  to  be  deemed  a  rate-payer ;  and  every  person  entitled  to  re- 
ceive tithes  from  the  persons  primarily  liable  to  pay  or  render  the 
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rsame,  is  to  be  exclusively  deemed  a  tithe-owner.  An  appeal  from 
excessive  or  unequal  assessment  of  rates,  or  from  the  infliction  of 
penalties,  may  be  made  to  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  under 
certain  limitations  as  to  time.  With  respect  to  the  liabilities  of  per- 
sons likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  is  declared 
that  husbands  are  bound  to  maintain  their  wives,  and  all  the  children 
of  such  wives,  whether  legitimate  or  not,  under  the  age  of  fifteen; 
every  father  and  widow  to  maintain  their  children,  and  every  mother 
her  illegitimate  children,  to  the  same  age ;  all  relief  given  to  a  wife 
or  child  to  be  considered  as  given  to  the  person  liable  to  their  main- 
tenance ;  children  to  be  liable  to  the  suf^rt  of  their  parents  when 
incapable  to  maintain  themselves  through  age  or  infirmity,  and  de* 
ductions  are  authorised  from  pensions  in  the  army  or  navy  in  repay- 
ment of  relief  granted  to  such  cases*  The  punishment  for  persons 
refusing  to  be  lodged  in  a  workhouse,  or  absconding  from  it  while 
their  wives  or  children  are  maintained  there,  or  for  refusing  to  work, 
or  for  intoxication  or  insubordination,  is  fixed  at  a  month's  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour ;  and  for  deserting  a  wife  or  child,  at  three 
:months'  similar  infliction.  The  act  also  requires  a  general  report, 
containing  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  and  number  of  paupers  in 
•every  union,  and  likewise  copies  of  every  general  order  of  the  com- 
missioners to  be  annually  laid  before  Parliament  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Proceedings  for  carrying  this  measure  into  execution 
were  commenced  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  in  which  it 
was  passed ;  but  several  expressions  and  provisions  in  it  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  opinion  in  its  framers  that  a  period  of  three  years  at  least 
•would  be  requisite  to  put  the  experiment  to  the  test  of  a  fair  and  full 
'trial. 

.  Various  plans  have  at  different  times  been  suggested  for  alleviating 
the  distress  that  prevails  in  Ireland  by  employing  the  peasantry  in 
public  works ;  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  drain  and  cultivate 
the  bogs  at  the  public  expense  I  But  the  objections  to  all  schemes  of 
'this  sort  are  too  numerous  and  obvious  to  require  to  be  stated.  Any 
attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect  could  not  fail,  by  occasioning  the 
waste  and  misapplication  of  the  national  capital,  to  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  mischief  and  inconvenience. 

Sect.  IV.  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings'  Banks, 

National  and  individual  charity,  how  ample  soever,  is  but  a  sorry 
substitute  for  the  want  of  a  spirit  of  forethought  and  providence  on 
the  part  of  the  poor.  Happily  this  spirit  prevails  in  a  very  high 
4egree  in  England ;  and  a  good  deal  has  recently  been  done  to 
jBtrengthen  and  extend  its  influence.  Of  the  various  means  that  have 
been  suggested  in  this  view,  and  for  enabling  the  poor  to  provide  a 
^source  against  sickness  and  old  age,  none  seem  so  likely  to  accom- 
plish their  object  as  the  institution  of  friendly  societies  and  savings' 
ibanks.  The  former  are  founded  on  a  principle  of  mutual  insurance. 
Each  member  contributes  a  certain  sum,  by  weekly,  monthly,  or 
annual  subscriptions,  while  he  is  in  health ;  and  receives  from  the 
.society  a  certain  pension  or  allowance  when  he  is  incapacitated  for 
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work  by  accident,  sickness,  or  old  age.  Nothing*  it  is  obvious,  can 
be  more  unexceptionable  than  the  principle  of  these  associations. 
Owing  to  the  general  exemption  from  sickness  until  a  comparativelj 
late  period  of  life,  if  a  number  of  individuals  under  30  or  35  years  of 
age,  form  themselves  into  a  society,  and  subscribe  each  a  small  sum 
from  their  surplus  earnings,  they  are  able  to  secure  a  comfortable 
provision  for  Uiemselves  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  unfit  for 
labour.  Any  single  individual  who  should  trust  to  his  own  isolated 
efforts  would  plainly  be  placed  in  an  infinitely  more  hazardous 
position.  Whenever  an  unfavourable  contingency  exists,  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  of  obviating  its  efi*ects  is  by  uniting  with  others,  each 
subjecting  himself  to  a  small  privation,  so  that  none  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  any  great  calamity.  However  industrious  and  frugal, 
an  individual,  not  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  might  not  be  able 
to  insure  his  independence ;  inasmuch  as  the  occurrence  of  any  ac- 
cident, or  an  obstinate  fit  of  sickness,  might,  by  throwing  him  out  of 
employment,  and  forcing  him  to  consume  the  savings  he  had  accu- 
mulated against  old  age,  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  indigence,  and 
oblige  him  to  become  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  others.  Hence  the 
paramount  utility  of  the  societies  in  question. 

'  For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
state,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  friendly  societies  have  been  very  widely 
introduced.  There  were  enrolled  from  the  1st  of  January,  1793,  to  the 
commencement  of  1832,  no  fewer  than  19,783  such  sodeties;  of 
which  16,596  were  in  England,  769  in  Wales,  2,144  in  Scotland,  and 
274  in  Ireland.  The  societies  existing  in  1815  are  said  to  have  com- 
prised 925,429  individuals.  We  have,  however,  some  doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  statement ;  but,  if  it  may  be  depended  on,  the 
societies  now  in  existence  must  comprise  above  1,200,000  members ! 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  progress  of  these  societies, 
though  great,  and  most  honourable  to  the  labouring  population  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  not  a  little  counteracted  by  the  ignorance 
and  mismanagement  of  their  ofiicers,  and  by  the  real  difficulty  of 
establishing  them  on  a  secure  foundation.  The  great  error  has  con« 
sisted  in  their  fixing  too  high  a  scale  of  allowances.  At  their  first 
institution  they  are  necessarily  composed  of  members  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  there  is,  therefore,  comparatively  little  sickness  and  mortality 
amongst  them.  In  consequence  their  funds  rapidly  accumulate ;  and 
they  are  naturally  tempted  to  give  too  large  an  allowance  to  those 
members  who  are  occasionally  incapacitated.  But  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  society  is  placed  at  an  advanced  period  are  materially 
different  Sickness  and  mortality  are  then  comparatively  prevalent. 
The  contributions  to  the  fund  decline  at  the  time  that  the  outgoings 
increase ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  society  has 
become  altogether  bankrupt ;  and  that  the  oldest  members  have  been 
left,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  destitute  of  all  support  from  a  fund  oa 
which  they  had  relied,  and  to  which  they  had  largely  contributed. 

But  the  errors  in  the  constitution  of  friendly  societies  have  been,  in 
a  great  degree,  amended.  Various  efforts,  several  of  which  have  been 
productive  of  beneficial  effects,  have  been  made  by  private  individuals 
and  associations,  and  by  the  legislature,  to  obviate  the  chances  of 
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their  failure,  and  to  encourage  their  formation  on  sound  principles. 
Two  Reports,  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  laws 
respecting  friendly  societies,  printed  in  1825  and  18279  supply  a  great 
deal  of  important  and  useful  information ;  and  the  Reports  and  tables 
published  by  the  Highland  Society  are  also  valuable.     There  are, 
doubtless,  several  important  points  that  still  remain  to  be  satisfactorily 
cleared  up ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  enough  has  been  done  to  enable 
government  to  interfere  with  effect  in  assisting  the  formation   of 
friendly  societies  on  a  solid  foundation.     In  this  view  several  statutes 
have,  at  different  times,  been  passed ;  but  the  act  10  Geo.  4.  c.  56* 
repealed  all  previous  statutes,  and  with  the  act  4  and  5  WiU.  4.  c.  40« 
embodies  the  existing  law  upon  the  subject.     All  friendly  societies, 
cliuming  the  benefit  of  these  acts,  are  obliged  to  submit  a  statement  of 
their  rules  and  regulations  for  the  approved  of  the  officer  appointed  by 
government  for  &at  purpose;  and  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  their 
being  approved  by  him,  and  the  tables  of  payments  and  allowances 
appearing  suitable  to  the  justices,  that  the  society  is  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  latter,  and  becomes  entitled  to  the  privileges  conferred  bv  the 
act  in  question.     These  consist  in  being  aJlowed  to  invest  the  funds 
of  the  society  in  government  securities  at  a  minimum  rate  of  interest 
(2liL  per  cent  per  diem),  and  in  the  funds  of  savings'  banks.     But 
it  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  individuals,  not  seeking  any  connection 
with  government,  to  establish  friendly  societies  on  any  terms  they  may 
think  proper. 

Savings*  Banks, — Though  not  so  well  calculated  as  friendly  so- 
cieties to  enable  the  labouring  classes  to  provide  against  sickness  and 
old  age,  savings'  banks  are  very  valuable  institutions,  and  are  emi- 
nently entitled  to  the  public  patronage  and  support  The  want  of  a 
safe  place  of  deposit  for  their  savings,  where  they  would  yield  them  a 
reasonable  interest,  and  whence  they  could  withdraw  them  at  pleasure^ 
has  formed  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a 
habit  of  accumulation  among  labourers.  Public  banks  do  not 
generalljT  receive  a  less  deposit  than  10/. ;  and  there  are  but  very  few 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  who  find  themselves  suddenly  masters  of 
so  large  a  sum;  while,  to  accumulate  so  much  by  the  weekly  or 
monthly  saving  of  a  few  shillings,  appears  at  first  view  almost  a  hope- 
less task ;  and  should  an  individual  have  the  resolution  to  attempt  it, 
the  temptation  to  break  in  upon  his  little  stock  at  every  call  of  ne- 
cessity might  be  too  strong  to  resist  At  all  events,  the  progressive 
addition  of  interest  is  lost  during  the  period  of  accumulation,  and  it 
even  fre<}uently  happens  that  the  chest  of  the  servant  or  labourer  is 
not  safe  from  the  depredations  of  the  dishonest ;  while  the  very  feeling 
of  insecurity  which  such  a  circumstance  inspires,  must  operate  as  a 
fatal  check  to  habits  of  saving.  A  similar  effect  results  from  the 
instances  that  have  often  occurred,  where  those  poor  persons  who 
had,  in  despite  of  every  discouragement,  accumulated  a  little  capital, 
have  been  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  to  lend  it  to 
persons  of  doiibtful  characters  and  desperate  fortunes,  whose  bank- 
ruptcy has  involved  them  in  irremediable  ruin.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  nothing  could  be  productive  of  greater  advantage,  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  those  new  and  improved  habits,  that  must  necessarily 
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result  from  the  diffusion  of  a  spint  of  frugality  and  forethought  among 
the  poor,  than  the  institution  of  savings'  banks,  or  places  of  safe,  con- 
venient, and  advantageous  deposit  for  their  smallest  savings.  They 
are  no  longer  tempted,  from  the  want  of  facility  of  investment,  to 
waste  what  little  they  can  save  from  their  expenditure  in  frivolous  or 
idle  gratifications.  They  now  feel  assured  that  their  savings,  and  the 
interest  accumulated  upon  them,  will  be  faithfully  preserved  to  meet 
their  future  wants :  and  as  there  are  very  few  who  are  insensible  of  the 
blessings  of  independence,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will 
be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  accumulation  now  in  their 
power. 

All  moneys  paid  into  any  savings'  bank,  established  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  9  Greo.  4.  c.  92.,  are  ordered  to  be  paid 
into  the  banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  vested  in  bank  annuities 
or  exchequer  bills.  The  interest  payable  to  depositors  b  not  to  exceed 
2^  per  cent  per  diem,  or  3/.  Ss,  S^d.  per  cent  per  annum.  No 
depositor  can  contribute  more  than  30/.,  exclusive  of  compound  in- 
terest, to  a  savings'  bank  in  any  one  year ;  and  the  total  deposits  to 
be  received  from  anyone  individual  are  not  to  exceed  150L;  and 
whenever  the  deposits  and  compound  interest  accruing  upon  them, 
standing  in  the  name  of  any  one  individual,  shall  amount  to  200/1, 
no  farther  interest  shall  be  paid  upon  such  deposit  The  number  of 
depositors  in  savings'  banks,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1834,  amounted  to  499,207)  and  the  deposits  to 
15,369,844/1,  giving  an  average  deposit  of  SOL  16s.  to  each.  We 
subjoin 

Air  AccoaiTT  of  the  Number  of  Deponton,  dassified  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  Depoaits,  and  of  the  total  and  aTerage  Amount  of  such  DepositSp  in  Bngland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th  November,  1834. 
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There  is  no  return  of  the  Scotch  savings'  banks ;  at  all  events,  no 
return  has  been  published. 

The  well-established  system  of  banking  that  has  long  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  the  practice  adopted  by  all  the  Scotch  banks,  of  i^ 
ceiving  deposits  of  Uie  amount  of  10^  and  sometimes  less,  and  pay* 
ing  interest  on  them  at  about  1  per  cent  below  the  market  rate,  has 
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been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  It  has^  as  it  were,  extended 
the  advantages  of  the  savings'  bank  system  to  all  classes  of  the  com** 
munity,  and  has,  in  consequence,  contributed  materially  to  diffuse  a 
spirit  of  economy  and  accumulation  among  the  middle  and  upper,  as 
well  as  the  lower  classes*  The  aggregate  deposits  in  the  different 
Scotch  banks  may,  at  this  moment,  be  estimated  at  from  20^000,000/. 
to  25,000,000/.,  producing  an  interest  of  about  2|  per  cent :  and  we 
believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  but  for  the  facilities  of  accu- 
mulation afforded  by  the  Scotch  banking  system,  the  half  of  those 
deposits  would  never  have  existed  I  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bank 
of  England  gives  no  interest  on  deposits  either  at  the  head  office  in 
the  metropolis,  or  at  any  of  her  branches*  Perhaps  she  has  good 
reasons  for  declining  to  undertake  the  responsibility  that  the  receiving 
of  deposits  at  interest  in  the  metropolis  would,  undoubtedly,  bring 
along  with  it  But  if  she  could,  consistently  with  her  own  security, 
receive  deposits  on  the  plan  followed  by  the  Scotch  banks,  it  would  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantages ;  and  would  do  more  to  promote 
accumulation  than  could  be  done  by  any  other  measure  it  seems  prac-^ 
ticable  to  suggest 

Savings*  Bank  Annuities.  — Within  these  few  years  government  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  selling  immediate  or  deferred  annuities,  of 
not  less  than  4fL  or  more  than  20L  a  year,  to  the  labouring  classes  not 
under  15  years  of  age.  Such  annuities  are  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  3  and  4  Will.  4.  c.  14.  The  purchaser  may  either  pay 
down  the  whole  sum  at  once,  or  he  may  pay  it  by  weekly,  monthly, 
or  yearly  instalments.  And,  to  encourage  parties  to  buy,  it  is  provided, 
that  if  an  individual  become  unable  to  continue  his  payments,  or  die 
before  the  deferred  anniHty  commences,  all  the  sums  he  has  paid  are 
to  be  returned,  without  interest,  to  his  executors  or  family.  All  ne- 
gotiations for  annuities  of  this  description  are  to  be  conducted  through 
savings'  banks,  and  hence  their  name. 

Much,  though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  very  little  deserved,  eulogy  has 
been  lavished  upon  this  statute.  No  doubt  it^was  dictated  by  the  best 
intentions  on  the  part  of  government,  and  it  may,  in  various  instances, 
be  advantageous  to  the  parties.  StiU,  however,  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering the  principles  on  which  it  is  bottomed  as  radically  unsound. 
If  government  will  interfere  in  such  matters,  its  object  ought  to  be 
to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  accumulation  and  forethought  into  all  classes, 
and,  in  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  people  live  for  others  as  well  as 
for  themselves.  But  the  savings'  ImnkiB  annuity  act  proceeds  on  en- 
tirely opposite  principles.  So  far  as  it  extends,  its  influence  is  sub- 
versive of  accumulation,  and  goes  to  encourage  the  selfish  and  unsocial 
propensities,  by  tempting  individuals  to  consume  their  whole  property 
during  their  lifetime,  without  thinking  or  caring  any  thing  about 
those  who  may  come  after  them.  One  of  the  grand  objections  to  the 
method  of  borrowing  formerly  practised  in  France  was,  that  the  debt 
was  principally  funded  in  rentes  viagirest  or  life  annuities,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  tended  to  keep  up  and  diffuse  spendthrift  and 
careless  habits.  The  influence  of  the  system  now  alluded  to»  though 
less  in  degree,  is  precisely  of  the  same  land.  Had  government  given 
facilities  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  for  insuring  sums  for  their 

«  I-  r  B 
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wives  and  chQdren,  in  the  event  of  their  deaths  it  might  have  been 
highly  advantageous.  But  the  system  they  have  set  on  foot  does 
not  encourage  providence,  but  extravagance;  and,  if  extensively 
acted  upon,  would  be  so  very  hostile  to  the  public  interests  that  it 
would  have  to  be  put  down  by  legislative  interference. 

Private  Charities.  —  Exclusive  of  the  immense  sums  raised  by 
compulsory  assessment,  there  is  no  country  in  which  such  laige 
sums  are  voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  support  and  education  of 
the  poor  as  in  England.  We  have  already  given  a  statement  (see 
cmti,  p.  453«)  of  the  annual  revenue  arising  from  property  left  for 
the  benefit  of  charitable  institutions,  in  those  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  charitable  foundations  of  which  have  been  investigated 
by  the  commLBsioners.  But  the  income  derived  from  the  property  so 
left,  though  with  proper  management  it  would  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum,  is  undoubtedly  far  below  the  sums  annually  expended  in 
voluntary  donations  to  charitable  establishments,  and  in  gifts  to  indi- 
viduals. In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  are  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
schools,  and  all  descriptions  of  miscellaneous  charities  supported  by 
such  means.  The  very  catalogue  of  the  names  of  such  charities  in 
London  and  other  large  towns  would  occupy  a  considerable  space. 
A  good  deal  of  jobbing  and  abuse  is  believed  to  have  insinuated  itself 
into  not  a  few  of  these  establishments :  but,  speaking  generally,  they 
are  well  managed,  and  have  been  productive  of  much  good. 


CHAPTER  IX.*— Origin  and  Progress  of  ths  English 

Language. 

A  GREAT  portion  of  Europe  was  at  a  remote  period  inhabited  by 
wandering  tribes  of  Celts,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  as 
uncivilised  as  the  savi^  tribes  who  now  inhabit  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Their  early  progress  in  Britain  and  Ireland  may  in  some 
measure  be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  history :  but  the  rudest 
nations,  although  they  furnish  materiab  for  history,  do  not  them- 
selves produce  historians ;  and,  when  all  other  memorials  have  utteriy 
decayed,  we  are  sometimes  enabled,  by  the  names  which  they  have 
permanently  affixed  to  some  of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  to  trace 
their  progress  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  hunter  of  the  forest  can 
trace  the  footsteps  of  his  prey.  When  we  find  rivers,  mountains, 
and  promontories  described  by  Celtic  names,  in  a  country  or  district 
where  history  has  never  mentioned  the  settlement  of  a  Celtic  horde, 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  such  names :  we  are  satbfied  with 
the  application  of  a  single  hypothesis,  and  instantly  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  Celtic  names  must  have  been  imposed  by  Celtic  in- 
habitants. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  the  south  of  Britain,  they  found  the 
country  possessed  by  people  of  this  generic  origin.  The  invasion 
took  place  about  fifty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  the  in- 
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vaders  retained  their  ascendancy  till  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century.  During  this  interval  the  Romans  imparted  to  the  rude 
natives  some  tincture  of  their  own  intellectual  refinement,  but  must 
have  left  the  British  language  as  they  found  it :  the  foreign  settlers 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  any  change  in  the  speech 
of  the  original  inhabitants.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  tottering 
to  its  fall,  the  Britons  recovered  their  independence.  They  divided 
themselves  into  many  petty  states,  and  exercised  many  petty  ani- 
mosities, which  impaired  the  national  strength,  and  rendered  them 
an  easy  prey  to  foreign  invaders.  The  pirates  of  Saxony  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  make  occasional  depredations  on  their  coasts. 
The  Picts  and  Scots,  that  is,  the  Goths  and  Celts  of  Scotland,  in- 
fested them  from  the  north;  and  at  length  the  sense  of  common 
danger  produced  some  degree  of  union  in  their  councib  and  ex- 
ertions. In  this  condition  of  their  affairs,  the  Saxons  obtained  a 
permanent  footing  in  the  country.  In  the  year  449,  as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  informs  us,  '^  Hengest  and  Horsa,  invited  to  his  aid  by 
Vortigern,  King  of  the  Britons,  arrived  in  Britain  in  the  place  called 
Ipwinesfleet :  they  first  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Britons,  but 
afterwards  fought  against  them.  The  king  directed  them  to  fight 
against  the  Picts,  and  they  did  so,  and  were  victorious  wherever  they 
came.  They  then  sent  to  the  Angles,  and  desired  them  to  send  more 
assistance,  telling  them  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Britons,  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  land.  They  then  sent  to  them  more  assistance ; 
then  came  men  from  three  provinces  of  Germany,  from  the  Old 
Saxons,  from  the  Angles,  from  the  Jutes."  * 

The  Saxons,  like  other  Gothic  tribes,  derive  their  origin  from  a 
mighty  horde  which  wandered  from  the  east,  and  graduaiUy  overran 
the  best  portions  of  Europe.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the 
geographer,  this  particular  tribe  had  proceeded  as  far  to  the  west- 
wani  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  their  primitive  seat  was  between 
thb  river  and  the  Eyder.  Although  at  first  they  were  not  very 
formidable  for  their  numbers,  they  gradually  obtained  a  powerful 
ascendancy  in  Germany.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Franks  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  Roman  arms ;  and  they  afterwards  enlarged  their  con~ 
nections  and  increased  their  influence,  till  it  predominated  in  a 
territory  of  great  extent,  reaching  from  the  Eyder  to  the  RhiAe* 
This  wide  tract  of  country  was  not  entirely  peopled  by  Saxons ;  it 
included  various  nations,  united  by  the  ties  of  a  kindred  origin,  and 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  common  interest  or  danger ;  but  such  was  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Saxons,  that  they  communicated  their  name  to  the 
entire  confederacy,  which,  among  other  nations,  comprehended  the 
Jutes,  who  inhabited  the  south  of  Jutland,  and  the  Angles,  who 
inhabited  the  adjacent  district  of  Anglen.  Hengest  and  Horsa,  the 
leaders  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  not  Saxons,  but 
Jutes.     The  subsequent  emigrants  were  for  the  most  part  Angles, 

*  iSioxofi  Chronide^  p.  14.  Ingrain*s  ediu  Lond.  1823,  4to«  See  likewise  Mr, 
Tumtr"*  Hittonf  of  the  Anglo- SaxotUj  and  Dr,  Botworth*$  Ekmcntt  of  Anglo*  Saxon 
Grammart^.  279.  Lond.  1823,  8vo. 
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and  their  descendants  were  long  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  first  part  of  the  name  denotes  the  predominant 
tribe ;  the  second  denotes  the  original  relation  of  that  tribe  to  the 
Saxon  confederacy.  The  new  country  which  they  acquired  was 
denominated  £ngla-land»  or  the  land  of  the  Angles.  These  German 
invaders  established  themselves  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  and 
gradually  displaced  'the  Celtic  inhabitants,  till  at  length  they  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  where  the  prevalence  of 
the  ancient  language  still  indicates  the  continuance  of  their  race. 
Eight  new  states  were  formed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  mtuntaioed 
their  independence  till  the  year  1016,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
the  yoke  of  a  Danish  conqueror.  Canute  and  his  two  sons,  Harold 
and  Hardicanute,  reigned  in  England  for  the  space  of  26  years.  A 
Danish  court,  and  a  Danish  army,  with  other  settlers,  must  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  common  speech, -especially  as  the  language  of  the 
conquerors  was  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  conquered.  But  the 
laws  and  other  public  documents  continued  to  be  written  in  the  Saxon 
tongue,  and  this  new  dynasty  soon  finished  its  course.  The  Saxon 
line  of  kings,  which  was  restored  in  KHS,  terminated  in  1066,  when 
Harold  II.  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  William  Duke  of 
Normandy  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  The  Saxon  dominion 
had  thus  continued  for  the  best  part  of  three  centuries ;  and,  as  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  still  of  this  race,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  national  language  must  have  survived  their  political  power.  A 
writ  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  issued  by  Henry  the  Third,  who 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  1216.* 

In  the  language  spoken  by  this  ancient  people,  a  great  variety  of 
literary  reliques  has  been  preserved.  '<  The  Anglo-Saxon  literature," 
says  Professor  Rask,  **  possesses,  in  many  respects,  even  for  its  own 
sake,  no  small  degree  of  interest.  The  numerous  ancient  laws  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  laws  of  the  old  Germans  and  Scandina- 
vians, as  well  as  upon  their  customs  and  civil  institutions,  f  The  old 
chronicles  and  genealogies  are  important  sources  for  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  Low  German  and  the  Scandinavian  nations.  The  various 
documents  illustrate  much  in  English  history.  Even  the  theological 
remains,  showing  the  constitution  and  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church, 
are  not  devoid  of  value  for  ecclesiastical  history,  especially  to  the  mo- 
dern English  and  Scottish  churches.  The  translation  of  several  parts 
of  the  Scripture  may  likewise  be  advantageously  employed  in  biblical 
researches.  But  of  all,  the  poetical  pieces  are  the  most  interesting, 
especially  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  in  forty-three  cantos,  pub- 
lished at  Copenhagen,  in  1815,  by  the  Royal  Archivarius  G.  J. 

*  Dr.  Wallis  has  made  the  following  remark  on  the  conqueror^s  attempt  to  in- 
troduoe  the  Norman  language :  "  Non  autem  quod  aggressus  erat»  est  assecutus ; 
quippe  quod  Normannorum  qui  hue  advenerant,  si  ad  Anglos  quibus  immisoebantur 
comparentur,  eziguus  erat  numerus,  qui  idco  suam  citius  amiserunt  linguam  quam 
Anglicanam  immutare  potuerint  (^Grammatiea  Lingua  An^uxautf  p.  zx.  edit 
Irf)nd.  1765,  8vo.) 

f  See  Dr,JPhiUtp»*M  Ferttteh  einer  DartUUung  der  GfckUkU  de$  AngekSduiMkeH 
Beckis,     Giittingen,  1825,  8vo. 
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Thorkelin*,  which,  from  its  coiDmencement,  he  has  aptly  entitled 
Scyidinpis,  This  is  perhaps  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  piece  possessing 
▼alue  on  account  both  of  its  matter  and  style,  particularly  fbr  the 
nations  of  the  north ;  the  principal  hero  being  Swedish  or  Gothic, 
though  the  action  lies  in  Denmark."  f  This  ancient  poem,  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  Beoumlf,  has  been  translated  into 
Danish  verse  by  Dr.  Grundtvig  J,  and  ably  illustrated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Conybeare.  § 

The  language  of  the  conquerors  became  the  language  of  the  king's 
court,  and  of  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  pleadings  of  counsel,  and 
the  decisions  of  judges,  were  couched  in  a  dialect  which  is  commonly 
described  as  Norman  French,  but  which  in  the  mouths  of  English 
lawyers  became  utterly  barbarous;  and  more  curious  specimens  of 
composition  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
reports  of  cases  written  in  a  jargon  half  French  half  English.  Law- 
yers have  in  all  ages  been  conspicuous  for  their  stiff  adherence^ 
with  or  without  reason,  to  those  forms  and  maxims  in  which  they 
themselves  have  been  duly  trained.  Long  after  French  had  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  legal  proceedings,  they  adhered  to  the  practice 
of  reporting  cases  in  the  motley  dialect  used  by  their  predecessors ; 
for,  as  Blackstone  remarks,  <<  the  practisers  being  used  to  the  Nor- 
man language,  and  therefore  imagining  that  they  could  express  their 
thoughts  more  aptly  and  more  concisely  in  that  than  in  any  other, 
still  continued  to  take  their  notes  in  law  French ;  and,  of  course, 
when  those  notes  came  to  be  published,  under  the  denomination  of 
reports,  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dialect ;  which,  joined  to 
the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black  letter,  has  occasioned  many  a 
student  to  throw  away  his  Plowden  and  Littleton,  without  venturing 
to  attack  a  page  of  them."  ||  By  the  36  Edw.  3.  c.  15.  it  was 
enacted,  that  for  the  future  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  shown,  de- 
fended, answered,  debated,  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue,  but 
should  be  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin.  The  statutes  of  the  realm 
long  continued  to  be  promulgated  in  French ;  and  it  was  only  from 
the  accession  of  Richard  III.  that  Englishmen  were  governed  by  laws 
written  in  their  native  tongue.  % 

*  Z>e  Danorum  Rebtu  gtitU  Seeul.  III.  et  IV.  PoemA  Danicum  dialecto  Anglo- 
Saxonica.  HaTniae,  1815,  4to.  A  more  recent  edition  may  be  found  in  an  elegant 
little  Tolume,  published  under  the  following  title:  The  An^-Saxtm  Poema  of 
Beowmlf,  the  TraveUers  Song,  and  the  BattU  of  Finnee-Burh ;  edited,  together  with  a 
glotsary  of  the  more  difficult  words,  and  an  historical  preface,  by  John  M .  Kemble, 
Esq.,  M.A.  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.     Lond.  1833,  8to. 

f  Ilatk*$  Grammar  of  the  Anglo- Saxom  Tongue,  translated  from  the  Danish  by 
B.  Thorpe,  p.  vii.     Copenhagen,  1830,  8to. 

X  BJoumlfs  Drape :  et  Gothuh  HeUe-Digt  fra  forrige  Aar-  Tiuimde,  af  AngeU 
Saxuh  paa  Damake  Biim,  Ted  Nik.   Fred.  Sct.  Grundtvig,  Prsst.     KiiibenhaTn, 

1820,  8TO. 

§  Con^teart*9  IButtratione  of  Anglo-Saxon  PoHrg,  p.  30.     Lond.  1826,  8to. 

g    Black9tone*i  Commentariee  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

f  **  The  reign  of  Richard  III."  says  Barrington,  *'  is  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
l^^ative  annals  of  this  country  ;  not  only  from  the  statutes  having  continued  from 
this  time  to  be  in  the  English  language,  but  likewise  from  their  having  been  the 
first  which  were  ever  printed."    (  Ob$erwition$  on  CAe  more  ancient  Statmiet,  p.  389.) 
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The  Norman  conquest  proved  fatal  to  the  entire  race  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobility,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives,  and  almost  all  of  them 
their  property.  Not  a  few  of  the  number  sought  refuge  in  different 
monasteries.  Some  of  t&em  became  abbots,  and  others  closed  their 
career  as  monks.  The  kinds  of  the  Saxon  earls  were  transferred  to  the 
Norman  barons,  who  found  it  necessary  to  consult  their  personal  safety 
by  inhabiting  fortified  towns  and  castles.  They  must  have  had 
but  little  intercourse  with  their  vassals,  whom  they  probably  did  not 
respect,  and  whom  they  had  much  reason  to  fear.  They  retained 
their  native  tongue,  and  seldom  acquired  any  other.  For  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  peasantry  continued  unmixed  with  foreign  set- 
tlers :  they  continued  to  cultivate  the  same  soil ;  and,  when  the  writ^ 
en  language  of  the  kingdom  had  received  many  foreign  accessions, 
the  rustic  dialect  preserved  its  primitive  elements  with  very  few  ma- 
terial changes.  Much  of  the  patois  of  different  countries  consists, 
not  in  adulterations  of  the  modem,  but  in  remnants  of  the  ancient 
language.  Many  Anglo-Saxon  words  and  idioms,  unintelligible  to 
persons  of  a  refined  education,  are  still  current  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  some  particular  districts  of  England.* 

The  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  race  were  liberal  patrons  of 
such  literature  as  they  themselves  understood.  French  poetry  ap- 
pears to  have  been  relished  at  the  court  of  England  ;  and,  according 
to  a  very  competent  judge,  M.  de  la  Rue,  it  was  from  England  and 
Normandy  that  the  French  received  the  first  works  which  deserve  to 
be  cited  in  their  language.  The  works  of  many  Anglo-Norman 
poets  have  been  preserved,  and  they  certainly  form  a  curious  subject 
of  literary  research.  In  this  department,  a  learned  lady,  Marie  de 
France,  makes  a  prominent  figure.  Her  poems  have  recently  been 
edited  by  M.  de  Roquefort  f  ;  and  one  of  the  historical  poems  of 
Wace  still  more  recently  by  M.  Pluquet  %  A  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  poets  and  poetry  has  just  been  published  by  M.  de  la  Rue, 
who  long  ago  exhibited  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  well  qualified 
for  such  an  undertaking.  $ 

Of  the  language  spoken  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  about  a 
century  after  the  conquest,  the  reader  may  in  some  degree  be  enabled 
to  judge,  from  the  following  specimen  of  Lyamon's  translation  of 
Wace's  JBrtU  d* Angleterre,  The  translator  describes  himself  as  a 
priest  of  Emlye  upon  Severn,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  completed 
his  task  about  the  year  1 180 :  —    • 

*  <'  ProTineial  words,  aooompanied  by  an  ezplanadon  of  the  sense  in  whi^  ea^ 
of  them  still  continues  to  be  used  in  the  districts  to  which  they  belong,  would  be 
of  essential  service  in  explaining  many  obscure  terms  in  our  early  poets,  the  true 
meaning  of  which,  although  it  may  have  puzzled  and  bewildered  the  most  acute  and 
learned  of  our  commentators,  would  perhaps  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  Devonshire, 
Norfolk,  or  Cheshire  clown.*'  WUbrahanCi  AUempt  at  a  Glotmry  of  aone  Wardt 
used  in  Chethiret   p.  4.     Lond.  J  826,  8vo. 

f  Poesies  de  Marie  de  France,     Paris,  1820,  2  torn.  8va 

\  Le  Roman  de  Rou  et  dee  Dues  de  Nbrmandie,  par  Robert  Wace.  Paris,  1 827, 
2  torn.  8va  M.  Pluquet  had  previously  published  a  Notice  wrlaVie  €t  he  Ecrits 
de  Robert  Wace,  Poke  Normand  du  XII"^  Siicle,      Rouen,  1824,  8vo. 

§  Etsaie  Histariquee  eur  let  Bardee,  Jongleure,  et  lee  Trouviree  NormoMia  et  An^o- 
Normandt,  par  M.  I'Abb^  de  la  Rue.     Caen,  1834,  3  torn.  8vo. 
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Tha  thd  maase  ves  isongen. 
Of  chirceken  heo  thrungen. 
The  king  mid  hb  folke 
To  his  mete  Terde, 
And  mucle  his  dusethe : 
Drem  wes  on  birede. 
Tha  quene»  an  other  halve. 
Hire  hereberwe  isohte : 
Heo  hafde  of  wif-monne 
Wunder  ane  moni  en.* 

**  When  the  mass  was  sung,  out  of  the  church  they  thronged.  The 
king  amid  his  folk  to  his  meat  fared,  and  many  of  his  nobility :  joy 
was  in  the  household.  The  queen,  on  the  other  side,  sought  her 
harbour,  or  lodging :  she  had  wonderfully  many  women  with  her." 
Here,  and  in  a  much  more  ample  specimen  of  the  same  work,  we 
perceive  no  mixture  of  French  words.  The  idiom  is  essentially 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  with  some  indications  of  its  being  already  in  a 
state  of  transition  :  the  vestiges  of  the  language,  in  its  more  modem 
form  of  English,  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Of  the  language,  in  a 
state  more  considerably  advanced,  we  find  a  specimen  in  a  facetious 
poem  pul^ished  by  Dr.  Hickes :  — 

Far  in  sea,  by  West  Spain, 

Is  a  land  ihote  Cokaygne, 

There  n*  is  land  under  heaven-rich 

Of  wel  of  goodness  it  y-like. 

Though  Paradise  be  merry  and  bright 

Cokaygne  is  of  &irer  sight. 

What  is  there  in  Paradise 

But  grass,  and  flower,  and  green  rise? 

Though  there  be  joy  and  great  dute, 

There  n*  is  meat  but  firuit ; 

There  n*  is  hall,  bure  no  bench, 

But  water  manis  thirst  to  quench.f 

In  this  poem,  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  centurv, 
we  perceive  a  further  deviation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom.  In 
the  preceding  extract,  the  obsolete  spelling  is  not  retained,  and  the 
language  is  thus  rendered  more  intelligible;  but,  as  it  is  likewise 
necessary  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  orthography,  we  have  not  in 
other  instances  adhered  to  the  same  practice.  The  subsequent, 
quotation  is  from  a  metrical  history  of  England,  written  by  Robert 
a  monk  of  Gloucester,  who  appears  to  have  lived  after  the  year  1278. 
This  rhyming  chronicle,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  remarked,  is  totally 
destitute  of  art  or  imagination.  The  author  thus  describes  the  island 
of  Ireland,  nor  does  he  fail  to  mention  its  exemption  from  venomous 
reptiles :  — 

*  Ellis' t  SpecimeHM  of  the  Early  EngKah  PoeU,  toI.  1.  p.  61. 

f  Hickuii  Linguarwm  Vett,  SepUntrionaUum  I^eMnnw,  tom.  L  p.  231.  ^fltVs 
Spedmenif  toI.  i.  p.  83.  —  "  This  poem,**  says  Mr.  Boucher,  <*  begins  with  the 
description  of  the  land  of  voluptuous  indolence ;  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read 
without  being  reminded  of  Thonuan*$  Castle  of  Indolence,  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  author  of  the  Seasons  may  have  seen  this  ancient  piece  in  Hickes,  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  imitated  it  does  him  more  credit,  as  a  man  of  judgment 
and  good  taste,  than  discredit  on  the  score  of  a  want  of  originality.**  {IntrodmeHom 
to  a  Glossary  of  Obsolete  and  Ptovineial  Words,  p.  il.) 
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Triood  ft  aler  yle  bat  with  oute  Engdonde. 

The  see  goth  al  aboutea  hym  eke  u  ich.  ymdentande. 

More  be  ys  than  Engolood,  and  in  the  south  half  he  ys 

Bladder  and  nxnre  of  ynow  than  in  the  north  ende  y  wys. 

Aseyn  the  lond  of  Spayne  he  stood  in  the  north  vyde  rySt. 

Selde  snowe  dier  inne  lith,  and  nameliche  thre  nyst. 

So  euene  hot  that  lond  yi»  that  men  dune  selde 

Here  off  in  bowse  awynter  brynge  out  of  the  felde. 

Lese  lasteth  ther  al  the  wynter :  bute  hyt  tho  more  wonder  be, 

Selde  we  schal  in  the  lond  eny  foule  wormes  se : 

For  nedres  ny  other  wormes  ne  mow  ther  be  nost ; 

And  sef  he  beth  thider  hi  cas  from  other  londes  y  broSt» 

Heo  dyeth  thors  smd  of  the  land,  other  thorS  towchyng  y  wys: 

£cbe  gras  that  ther  inne  wexeth  a  sejm  renym  yt  ya^ 

For  men  that  ben  Tenymed,  thoi^  gnaes  of  Yrlond 

T  dronke  he  beth  y  claused  sone,  thorn  Godes  sonde. 

Hoay  and  mylk  ther  ys  muche,  mony  folk  and  bolde. 

This  ys  the  stat  of  Trlond,  as  iche  habbe  y  tolde.* 

Another  chronicler,  who  however  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat 
more  recent,  was  Robert  Manning,  more  commonly  called  Robert 
of  Brunne.  He  has  himself  stated  that  he  had  resided  15  yean  at 
Brunne,  or  Bourne,  in  the  priory  of  black  canons,  where  in  Uie  year 
1303  he  began  his  translation  of  Grostestes  Manuel  des  Peck6s, 
This  version  still  continues  in  manuscript ;  but  one  portion  of  his 
historical  work,  his  translation  from  Langtoft,  has  been  edited  by  the 
indefatigable  Heame,  who  rendered  a  similar  service  to  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  The  inedited  portion  consists  of  a  translation  from  Wace*s 
SruL  Peter  Langtofl  was  an  Augustine  canon  of  Bridlington,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
The  subsequent  passage  relates  to  Sir  William  Wallace :  — 

Whan  Sir  Jon  of  Warenne  the  soth  Tndentode, 

That  the  Waleis  gan  brenne,  an  oste  he  gadred  gode, 

And  went  to  Strluelyne  agayn  Waleis  William, 

Bot  the  erle  with  mykelle  pyne  disconfite  away  nam ; 

And  that  was  bis  folie,  so  long  in  his  bed  gan  ligge, 

Untille  the  Waleis  partie  hid  vmbilaid  the  brigge : 

With  gauelokes  and  dartes  suilk  ore  was  non  sene, 

Myght  no  man  tham  departe,  ne  ride  ne  go  bituene. 

Thore  first  thara  tauht  how  thei  did  Fawe  kirke : 

Alle  gate  the  brigge  he  rauht,  of  nouht  our  men  were  irke. 

Whan  the  erle  herd  say,  the  brigge  how  WUliam  toke. 

He  douted  to  die  that  day,  that  bataile  be  forsoke. 

The  Inglis  were  alle  slayn,  the  Soottis  bare  tham  wele 

The  Waleis  had  the  wayn,  als  maistre  of  that  eschele. 

Al  that  ilk  stoun  was  slayn  on  our  side 

God  men  of  honour,  that  wald  to  the  bataile  bide.t 

A  more  curious  specimen  of  composition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman^  which  appears  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  1362,  and  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Robert  Langland, 
a  secular  priest.  The  work,  which  comprehends  a  series  of  visions, 
is  replete  with  satire  on  the  different  orders  of  men,  especially  on  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular;  but  it  is  likewise  diversified  by 
a  succession  of  incidents,  and  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the 

•   RfAert  of  Ghucetter'g  Chronieie,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

t  Peier  Lanfftoft*9  Chrtmide,  as  illustrated  and  improved  by  Robert  of  Branne, 
▼ol.  ii  p.  297. 
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author's  talents  for  description.  His  mode  of  versification  is  not 
unworthy  of  particular  notice.  It  was  employed  by  the  Islandic  as 
well  as  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  and  was  constructed  with  some 
degree  of  nicety.  Their  lines  are  generally  short,  and  they  do  not 
rigorously  confine  themselves  to  a  definite  number  of  syllables. 
Here  alliteration  supplies  the  place  of  rhyme:  the  corresponding 
sounds  are  at  the  commencement,  not  at  the  termination  of  words. 
In  two  contiguous  and  connected  lines,  there  must  be  three  words 
beginning  with  the  same  letter ;  and,  according  to  the  strictest  rule, 
two  of  those  words  ought  to  occur  in  the  first,  and  the  other  ought 
to  begin  the  second  line.  It  was  on  such  a  model  that  this  poet 
constructed  his  verses,  though  he  has  not  observed  all  the  niceties  of 
bis  predecessors.  In  the  editions,  and  indeed  in  the  manuscripts  of 
his  poem,  what  is  exhibited  as  a  single  verse  is  in  reality  a  distich, 
and  admits  of  a  division  without  any  degree  of  violence.*  Our  ex- 
tract from  this  remarkable  work  must  necessarily  be  very  brief :  — 

And  to  the  church  gan  ich  go,  God  to  honourie. 
By  for  the  crois  on  my  knees  knocked  ich  my  brest, 
Sykinge  for  my  sennea,  aegginge  my  Pater  noster, 
Wepyng  and  wailinge  tyl  ich  was  a  slepe ; 
Thenne  mete  me  moche  more  than  ich  by  for  tolde 
Of  the  mater  that  ich  mete  fyrst  on  Malveme  bulles. 
Ich  sawe  the  feld  ful  of  folk  fram  ende  to  the  other. 
And  Reson  revested  ryght  as  a  pope. 
And  Conscience  his  cocer  by  fore  the  kynge  stande. 
Reson  rererentUcfae  by  for  al  the  reame 
Precbede  and  provide  that  thuse  pestilences 
Was  for  pure  synne  to  punyshe  the  puple  ; 
And  the  south  west  wynd  on  Saturday  at  eve 
Was  pertliche  for  prude,  and  for  no  poynt  elles. 
Pines  and  plomtrees  were  poffed  to  the  erthe, ' 
In  ensample  to  syggen  ous  we  sholde  do  the  betere  : 
Beches  and  brode  okes  weren  blowe  to  the  grounde^ 
And  turned  upward  here  tayl,  in  tokenynge  of  drede 
Thai  dedlych  synne  er  domys  day  shal  for  do  us  allcf 

After  these  specimens  of  verse,  we  shall  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
prose,  selected  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
as  translated  by  John  Wyclifie.  The  translator,  who  was  born  about 
the  year  1324^  and  died  in  the  year  1384,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  English  prose.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  in 
Latin  as  well  as  English ;  but  the  most  important  of  his  literary  la- 
bours was  a  complete  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the  great 
precursor  of  Luther,  who  appeared  after  an  interval  of  150  years ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  affirmed,  that  to  him  the  cause  of  re- 
formation was  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  Luther  himself:  — 

**  This  Moises  ledde  hem  out,  and  dide  woundris  and  signes  in  the 
lond  of  Egipte,  and  in  the  Reed  See,  and  in  desert  fourti  gheeris. 

*  Reuk't  Grammar  of  the  Angla~  Saxon  Tongue,  p.  135.  '  Conyheare^t  lUuttrationt 
of  Angh' Saxon  Poetry,  p.  6&,  See  the  new  edition  of  the  Encythpeidia  Britanniea, 
voL  TiiL  p.  270. 

t  Vtsion  of  Piere  PUmluium,  p.  81.  Whitaker*s  edition.  Lond.  1813,  4to.  Dr, 
Whitaker  has  remarked,  that  **  Spenser,  in  his  gr^  work,  was  deeply  indebted  to 
Langland,  especially  for  his  personification  of  the  rices. '* 
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This  is  Moises  that  seide  to  the  sones  of  Israel,  God  scbal  rase  to 

fhou  a  prophete  of  ghoure  britheren ;  as  me  ghe  schulen  heere  him* 
'his  it  is  that  was  in  the  chirche  in  wildirnesse  with  the  aungel  that 
spak  to  him  in  the  mount  Syna  and  with  our  fadris,  which  took 
wordis  of  lyf  to  ghyue  to  us :  to  whom  oure  fadris  wolden  not  obde, 
but  puttiden  him  awei,  and  weren  turned  awei  in  hertis  into  Egipte^ 
seiynge  to  Aaron,  Make  thou  to  us  goddis  that  schulen  go  bifore  us ; 
for  to  this  Moises  that  led  us  out  of  the  lond  of  Egipte,  we  wite  not 
what  is  don  to  hym.  And  thei  maden  a  calf  in  tho  d^es,  and 
ofTriden  a  sacrifice  to  the  mawmet*,  and  thei  weren  glad  in  the 
workis  of  her  hondis ;  and  God  tumyde  and  bitook  hem  to  serue  to 
the  kynghthood  of  heuene ;  as  it  is  writen  in  the  book  of  prophetis, 
Whether  ghe  hous  of  Israel  offriden  to  me  slayn  sacrifices,  either 
sacrifices  of  oostis  fourti  gheer  in  desert?  And  ghe  han  take  the 
tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  sterre  of  ghoure  god  Renfam,  figuris 
that  ghe  han  maad  to  worschipe  hem:  and  I  schal  translate  ghou 
into  Babiioyne.  The  tabernacle  of  witnessyng  was  with  oure  fadris 
in  dasert,  as  God  disposide  to  hem,  and  spak  to  Moises,  that  he 
schulde  make  it  aftir  the  fourme  that  he  saigh :  which  also  oure 
fadris  tooken  with  Ibesu,  and  broughten  into  the  possessioun  of 
hethene  men,  which  God  puttide  awei  fro  the  face  of  oure  fadris  til' 
into  the  daies  of  Dauid,  that  foond  grace  anentis  God,  and  axide 
that  he  schulde  fynde  a  tabernacle  to  God  of  lacob.  But  Salamon 
bildide  the  hous  to  him.  But  the  high  God  dwellith  not  in  thingis 
maad  bi  bond,  as  he  seith  by  the  prophete,  Heuene  is  a  seete  to  me, 
and  the  erthe  is  t!ie  stool  of  my  feet ;  what  hous  schulen  ghe  bilde 
to  me  ?  seith  the  Lord ;  either  what  place  is  of  my  restyng  ?  whethir 
myn  bond  made  not  all  these  thingis  ?  "  t 

Contemporary  with  Wycliffe  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  who  closed  his 
life  in  the  year  1400.  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  that  **  he  may, 
perhaps,  with  justice,  be  styled  the  first  of  our  versifiers  who  wrote 
poetically."^  He  was  a  man  of  original  genius,  improved  by  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  writers  in  several  languages.  For  the 
native  poets  who  preceded  him,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  but 
little  respect :  he  sought  for  better  models  among  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  writers,  and  in  all  these  languages  he  found  works  which 
he  either  translated  or  imitated.  He  possessed  a  lively  fancy,  and 
was  a  shrewd  observer  of  life  and  manners.  He  improved  the  lan- 
guage, and  refined  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.     In  several  of 

*  The  ignorance  and  zeal  of  our  ancestors  converted  Mahomet  into  a  demon. 
Maumetry  is  frequently  used  to  denote  idolatry,  and  maumet  to  denote  an  idol.  The 
Mahometans  were  regarded  as  idolators ;  and  it  must  have  been  supposed  that  they 
worshipped  the  founder  of  their  faith.  **  Certes  be  it  wife,  be  it  chylde,  or  anye 
worldly  thynge,  that  he  loueth  before  God,  it  is  his  mcatmetf  and  he  is  an  ydolaster/' 
(Chaucer's  W6rk$,  f.  cxiiii.  b.  edit.  Lond.  1542,  foL) 

Lat  Virgil  hald  his  niaumenii$  till  him  self, 
I  wourschip  nowthir  ydol^  stok,  nor  elf. 

Douglas's  Virgil,  p.  311. 

t  New  Testament,  translated  by  Wiclif,  p.  196.     Baber*s  edit     Lond.  1810,  4to. 
t  Johtuon**  History  of  the  English  Language,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary. 
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his  compositions,  he  adopted  a  species  of  verse,  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  English  poetry  *,  and  he  taught  them  to  write,  if 
not  with  new  harmony^  at  least  with  new  terseness.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  are  his  Canterbury  Tales ;  and  in  these  he 
not  only  exhibits  many  characteristic  delineations  of  manners,  but 
likewise  evinces  a  rich  vein  of  native  humour.  They  commence 
with  the  following  verses,  which  we  have  selected  on  account  of 
the  elaborate  analysis  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  f :  — 

Whanne  that  April  with  hit  shoures  sote 

The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote. 

And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licour, 

Of  whiche  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour ; 

Whan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 

Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne. 

And  smale  foules  maken  melodie, 

That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye. 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages ; 

Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 

And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes. 

To  serve  halwes  oouthe  in  sondry  londes ; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 

Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisAil  martyr  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  were  seke. 

In  the  English  language,  as  it  thus  appeared  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  was  still  predominant,  but  the 
words  had  been  greatly  curtailed  in  their  inflexions.  This  plan  of 
simplifying  the  structure  of  speech  is  to  be  traced  in  other  instances, 
where  a  rude  or  a  strange  race  is  mingled  with  a  people  who  have 
cultivated  a  more  complex  language,  bearing  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  their  own.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  vocabulary  may  be 
acquired  without  much  difliculty ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  or  with  some 
other  niceties  which  belong  to  language  in  its  more  complicated 
form.  The  modern  languages  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
were  all  formed  of  similar  materials:  the  words  of  each  are  to  a 
great  extent  derived  from  the  ancient  Latin,  but  are  blended  with 
words  of  a  different  origin,  words  imported  by  the  barbarous  tribes 
who  dismembered  the  Roman  empire ;  and  in  all  these  languages, 
the  most  material  rules  of  grammar  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  same.  The  Latin  terminations  were  altered  or  retrenched ;  the 
vowels  were  very  frequently  interchanged ;  the  definite  article  was 
formed  from  the  first  or  the  second  syllable  of  the  pronoun  iUe  ;  and 

*  '<  By  far  the  most  considerable  part  of  Chaucer's  works  is  written  in  that  kind 
of  metre  which  we  now  call  the  heroic,  either  in  distichs  or  in  stanzas ;  and  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  instance  of  this  metre  being  used  by  any  English 
poet  before  him,  I  am  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  introducer  of 
it  into  our  language."  (^Tjfrwhitf*  Ettay  on  the  Language  amd  VeniJIeaium  of 
Chatietr,  p.  83.) 

■f   Canterlntry  Tales  of  Chaucer,  vol.  iv.  p.  106.     Lond.  1775,  5  vols.  Svo. 
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the  introduction  of  auxiliary  verbs  completed  this  transfonnation  of 
one  language  into  another. 

Many  French  words  had  now  been  incorporated  with  the  EngBsli 
language ;  but  the  composition  of  this  period  began  to  be  marked  bj 
an  affectation  of  words  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin.  If 
Chaucer  did  not  set  the  example,  he  at  least  followed  it ;  and  when 
he  aims  at  a  more  omameHtal  style,  his  use  of  such  phraseology  is 
sufficiently  copious.  In  this  respect  he  was,  however,  exceeded  by  some 
of  his  successors,  particularly  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  and  Hawes, 
who  inherited  no  portion  of  his  strength  and  originality.  Being  defi- 
cient in  taste  as  well  as  genius,  they  devised  a  verbose  and  languid 
style,  interspersed  with  many  sonorous  and  polysyllabic  terms,  with 
terms  ^*  aureate  and  mellifluate,"  which  did  not  assimilate  with  their 
native  tongue.  The  same  false  taste  was  at  length  communicated  to 
the  Scottbh  poets.  Dr.  Nott  has  remarked,  that  Barbour  had  given 
his  countrymen  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  energetic  style,  which 
resembled  Chaucer's  best  manner,  and  wanted  little  to  make  it  the 
genuine  language  of  poetry  ;  and  that  other  poets  of  the  same  nation, 
particularly  James  I.  and  Henryson,  adhered  to  this  model  of  a 
simple  diction,  and  affected  no  other  ornament  than  what  the  proper 
use  of  their  language  supplied.  But,  ultimately  thb  false  taste  which 
had  infected  the  English  poets,  was  communicated  to  their  brethren 
of  the  north.  <<  Thus  Dunbar,"  he  adds,  '<  a  poet  of  a  rich  and  lively 
fancy,  and  possessing  great  natural  command  of  language,  was  in- 
duced to  use  the  following  pedantic  language  in  the  opening  to  his 
beautiful  moral  poem,  called  the  Golden  Terge"  *  And  of  this  poem 
he  subjoins  the  first  stanza. 

Gower  and  Lydgate,  whose  names  are  very  frequently  mentioned 
with  that  of  Chaucer,  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our  early 
poetry.  Thomas  Hoccleve,  whom  his  editor  supposes  to  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1870,  makes  a  more  inconsiderable  figure  in  the 
literary  annals  of  that  age,  but  he  seems  nevertheless  to  claim  a 
passing  notice.  He  was  deficient  in  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
poet ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warton,  <<  his  chief  merit  seems  to 
be,  that  his  writings  contributed  to  propagate  and  establish  those  im- 
provements in  our  language  which  were  now  beginning  to  take  place." f 
One  of  his  poems  opens  with  these  stanzas :  — 

O  precious  tresor  incomparable, 

O  ground  and  roote  ^  prosperitee, 
O  excellent  richesse  commendable 

Aboven  alle  that  in  eertbe  be, 

Who  may  susteene  tbyn  adversitee  ? 
What  wight  may  him  avante  of  worldly  welthe, 

But  if  he  fully  stand  in  grace  of  thee, 
Eerthely  god*  piler  of  ly^  tbow  heltbe  ? 

Whil  thy  power  and  excellent  vigour. 

As  was  plesant  un  to  thy  worthynesse, 
Regned  in  me,  and  was  my  gOTemour, 

Than  was  I  wel,  tho  felte  I  no  duresse, 

•  Notfa  Diasertatum  on  the  State  of  Engifieh  Poetry  before  the  SulMffl^  Cemturpt 
p.  cxc. 
+    Warton*$  Hi$t,  of  Englieh  Poetry,  voL  ii.  p.  348.   Price's  edit 
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Tlio  fiursid  was  I  with  bertes  gladnene ; 
And  now  my  body  empty  is,  and  bare 

Of  joie,  and  ful  of  seekly  hevynesse, 
Al  poore  of  ese,  and  ryche  of  evel  fare.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  centunr  was  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  literature  in  England.  The  repeated  contests  for 
the  crown,  and  the  civil  wars  which  they  occasioned,  were  attended 
with  a  great  waste  of  human  blood,  and  with  that  uncertainty  of 
possession,  and  those  reverses  of  fortune,  which  leave  the  mind  but 
little  relish  for  such  pursuits  as  are  chiefly  calculated  to  gratify  the 
taste.  Of  the  prose  composition  of  that  period  we  select  a  specimen 
from  Sir  John  Fortescue's  treatise  on  monarchy.  The  author  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and, 
during  the  exile  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  appears  to  have  acted 
as  his  Chancellor. 

"  For  that  cause,  and  for  grete  necessitie  which  the  French^  kyng 
had  of  goods,  for  the  defence  of  that  lond,  he  took  upon  hym  to  set 
talys  and  other  impositions  upon  the  commons,  without  the  assent  of 
the  three  estats ;  biit  yet  he  would  not  set  any  such  chargs,  nor  hath 
set  upon  the  nobles,  for  feare  of  rebellion.  And  because  the  commons, 
though  they  have  grutchid,  have  not  rebellid,  or  be  hardy  to  rebell, 
the^  French  kyngs  have  yearly  sythen  sett  such^  chargs  upon  them,  and 
so  augmented  the  same  chargis,  as  the  same  commons  be  so  impo- 
verishid  and  distroyyd,  that  they  may  unneth  lyve.  They  drynke 
water,  they  eate  apples,  with  bred  right  brown  made  of  rye.  Thay 
eate  no  flesche,  but  if  it  be  selden  a  litill  larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or 
beds  of  bests  sclayne  for  the  nobles, or  merchaunts  of  the  lond.  They 
weryn  no  wollyn,  but  if  it  be  a  pore  cote  under  their  uttermost  gar- 
ment, made  of  grete  canvas,  and  cal  it  a  frok.  Their  hosyn  be  of  like 
canvas,  and  passen  not  their  knee  ;  wherefor  they  be  gartrid  and  their 
thyghs  bare.  Their  wifs  and  children  gone  bare  fote ;  they  may  in 
Don  otherwyse  lyve.  For  sum  of  them^  that  was  wonte  to  pay  to  his 
lord  for  his  tenement,  which  he  hyrith  by  the  yere,  a  scute,  payyth 
now  to  the  kyng,  over  that  scute,  fyve  skuts ;  wher  thrugh  they  be 
artyd  by  necessite  so  to  watch,  labour,  and  grub  in  the  ground  for 
their  sustenaunce,  that  their  nature  is  much  wastid,  and  the  kynd  of 
them  brought  to  nowght"  f 

Sir  Thomas  More,  another  Chancellor,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
year  1535,  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  talents  and  his  learning. 
He  has  left  many  works  in  English  and  Latin,  in  prose  and  verse ; 
and,  if  his  mind  had  been  less  encumbered  with  bigotry,  he  might 
have  left  to  posterity  the  character  of  a  great  man.  The  following 
passage  occurs  in  a  work  in  which  he  laboured  to  prop  the  tottering 
cause  of  popery  : — 

"  But  to  the  entente  ye  shall  yet  the  lesse  doubte  what  good  fruyte 
was  intended  by  this  translacyon,  and  easyly  iudge  your  selfe  whyther 
it  was  well  worthy  to  be  burned  or  not,  ye  shall  vnderstande  that  there 
hath  ben  synce  that  tyme  another  boke  made  in  Englyshe,  and  im- 

*  Ihtemt  by  Thonuu  HoccUvCs  P'  27.     Lond.  1796,  4ta 

f  Forietcue't  Difference  between  an  abeolute  and  UmUed  Monarehff,  p.  17.     Lond. 
1714,  8vo. 
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prynted,  as  it  sayth,  in  Almayne,  a  folysshe  raylynge  boke  agajrnst  the 
clergy,  and  moche  parte  made  in  ryme ;  but  the  effeete  therof  was 
all  agynst  the  masse  and  the  holy  sacrament  In  this  boke,  the  maker  4 
rayleth  vpon  all  them  that  caused  Tyndals  translacyon  of  the  Newe 
Testament  to  be  burned,  sayeing  that  they  burned  it  bycause  that  it 
dystroyed  the  masse.  Wherby  ye  may  se  that  he  rekened  that  trans- 
lacyon very  good  for  theyr  purpose  towarde  the  destruccyon  of  the 
masse.  By  Saynt  Mary  masse,  quod  your  frende,  that  boke  is  a 
shrewd  glose  for  the  other.  For  it  shewed  a  cause  for  whiche  it  was 
well  worthy  to  be  burned,  and  the  maker  with  it,  if  it  were  made  to 
destroy  the  masse.  But  who  made  that  seconde  boke?  Forsothe, 
quod  I,  it  appereth  not  in  the  boke.  For  the  boke  is  put  forth  name* 
lesse,  and  was  in  the  begynnyng  rekened  to  be  made  by  TyndalL 
And  whyther  it  so  were  or  not,  we  be  not  yet  very  sure.  How  be  it 
syth  that  tyme  Tyndall  hathe  put  oute  in  his  owne  name  another  boke 
entytled  Mammona,  whiche  boke  is  very  Mammona  Iniquitatis,  a  very 
treasoury  and  well  spryng  of  wyckednes.  And  yet  hath  he  sythens 
put  forth  a  worse  also,  named  the  Obedyence  of  a  Crysten  Man,  a 
boke  able  to  make  a  Crysten  man  that  wolde  byleue  it  leue  of  all 
good  Crysten  vertues,  and  lese  the  meryte  of  his  Crystendom."* 

The  life  of  this  eminent  person  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
William  Roper,  in  a  maniier  very  affectionate  and  interesting,  and  in 
a  style  of  touching  simplicity.  Of  his  mode  of  writing  the  subsequent 
extract  supplies  a  specimen  : — 

"  When  Sir  Thomas  More  came  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower- 
warde  againe,  his  daughter,  my  wife,  desirous  to  see  her  father,  whome 
she  thought  she  should  never  see  in  this  world  after,  and  alsoe  to  have 
his  finall  blessinge,  gave  attendance  about  the  Tower  wharffe,  wheare 
she  knewe  he  should  passe  before  he  could  enter  into  the  Tower. 
Theare  tarryeinge  his  comminge,  as  soone  as  she  swae  him,  after  his 
blessinge  uppon  her  knees  reverently  received,  she  hastinge  towards 
him,  without  consideracion  or  care  of  her  selfe,  pressinge  in  amongst 
the  midst  of  the  thronge  and  companie  of  the  garde  that  with  holbards 
and  bills  went  round  about  him,  hastelie  ranne  to  him,  and  theare  "* 
openlie  in  sight  of  them  imbraced  him,  and  tooke  him  about  the  neck, 
and  kissed  him.  Who  well  likinge  her  most  naturall  and  deere 
daughterlie  afieccion  towards  him,  gave  her  his  fatherlie  blessinge  and 
manie  godlie  wordes  of  comfort  besides.  From  whome  after  she  was 
departed,  she  not  satisfied  with  the  former  sight  of  him,  and  like  one 
that  had  forgotten  herselfe,  beinge  all  ravished  with  the  entire  love  of 
her  father,  havinge  respect  neither  to  her  selfe,  nor  to  the  presse  of 
people  and  multitude  that  weare  theare  about  him,  suddainlie  turned 
backe  againe,  ranne  to  him  as  before,  took  him  about  the  necke,  and 
divers  times  kissed  him  lovinglie,  and  at  last  with  a  full  and  heavie 
heart  was  faine  to  depart  from  him :  the  beholdinge  whearof  was  to 
manie  that  weare  present  soe  lamentable,  that  it  made  them  for  verie 
sorrow  thearof  to  weepe  and  moume."f 

Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  bom  in 

•  More* a  Dyaloge,  wheryn  be  treatyd  dyuers  ma(ers,  as  of  the  Veneracyon  and 
Worshyp  of  Ymagys  and  Rdyques,  Prayng  to  Sayntis,  and  Goynge  on  Pylgrymage, 
f.  Ixxxxix.  b.     Lond.  1530^  fol. 
,  t  -R<?p«r»«  LifB  of  Sir  T%oma»  More,  p.  113.  edit  Chbwick,  1817,  Svo. 
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1489i  and  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  1556,  was  a  man  of  a 
Tigorous  understanding,  improved  by  extensive  learning.  His  travels 
and  studies  had  rendered  him  as  familiar  with  the  French^  Italian, 
and  German,  as  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  In 
theology  and  the  canon  law  he  appears  to  have  been  deeply  skilled ; 
and,  possessing  an  acute  intellect  and  a  clear  head,  he  was  capable  of 
applying  his  various  stores  of  knowledge  to  the  most  useful  and  prac- 
tical purposes.  His  works,  as  the  subsequent  extract  may  partly  evince, 
afford  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  English  style  of  that  period. 

^<  No  we  the  nature  of  man  beyng  euer  prone  to  idolatry  from  the 
begynnyng  of  the  worlde,  and  the  papistes  beyng  ready  by  al  meanes 
and  policy  to  defend  and  extoU  the  masse  for  their  estimation  and 
profite,  and  the  people  beyng  supersticiously  enamored  and  doted 
vpon  the  masse  (by cause  they  take  it  for  a  present  remedy  against  al 
maner  of  euyls),  and  part  of  the  princes,  beyng  blinded  by  papistical 
doctrine,  part  louing  quietnesse,  and  lothe  to  offende  their  clergy  and 
subiectes,  and  all  beyng  captiue  and  subiecte  to  the  Antichrist  of 
Rome,  the  state  of  the  world  remaynyng  in  this  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  abuses  grewe  and  encreased  in  the  churche,  that  superstition  with 
ydolatrye  were  taken  for  godlynes  and  true  relygion,  and  that  many 
thyngs  were  brought  in  without  the  authorytee  of  Chryste.  As  pur- 
gatory, the  oblation  and  sacrilicyng  of  Christ  by  the  priest  alone,  the 
application  and  appointyng  of  the  same  to  such  persones  as  the  priest 
would  syng  or  say  masse  for,  and  to  such  abuses  as  they  could  deuise, 
to  deliuer  some  from  purgatory  and  some  from  hel  (if  they  were  not 
there  finally  by  God  determinined  to  abide,  as  they  termed  the  mattier), 
to  make  raine  or  fayre  wether,  to  put  awaye  the  plage  and  other 
syckenesses  both  from  man  and  beast,  to  halowe  and  preserue  them 
that  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  Rome,  to  Saincte  James  in  Compostella, 
and  to  other  places  in  pilgrimage,  for  a  preseruatiue  against  tempest 
and  thunder,  against  peryls  and  daungers  of  the  sea,  for  a  remedye 
against  morren  of  cattell,  against  pensiuenes  of  the  hearte,  and  against 
all  maner  affliction  and  tribulations.  And  finally,  they  extol  their 
masses  farre  aboue  Christes  passion,  promisyng  manny  thynges  thereby 
whiche  were  neuer  promised  vs  by  Christes  passion  ;  as  that  if  a  man 
heare  masse,  he  shall  lacke  no  bodily  sustenance  that  day,  nor  nothinge 
necessarye  for  him,  nor  shal  be  letted  in  his  iourney,  he  shall  not  lose 
his  sight  that  day,  nor  dye  no  sodaine  death,  he  shall  not  waxe  old  in 
that  tyme  that  he  heareth  masse,  nor  no  wicked  spirites  shal  haue 
power  of  him,  be  he  neuer  so  wicked  a  man,  so  long  as  he  loketh  upon 
the  sacrament  All  these  foolish  and  diuelishe  supersticions  the  papistes 
of  their  owne  ydle  braine  haue  deuised  of  late  yeares,  which  deuises 
were  neuer  knowen  in  the  olde  churche."* 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  died  in  1546,  was  .another  individual  who^ 
acquired  distinction  by  his  literary  attainments  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.    Of  the  language  and  style  of  that  period,  he  supplies 
the  following  specimen  : — 

*'  Good  Lonle,  how  many  good  and  dene  wyttes  of  chyldren  be 
nowc  a  dayes  perished  by  ignoraunt  schole  maysters!     How  lyttle 

*   Cranmti^i  Defence  of  the  trve  and  eaihoUke  Doctrine  of  the  Sacranuni  of  the 
Body  and  Blomd  of  our  SauUmr  Chrietf  f.  115.  b.     Lond.  1550,  4to. 
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substantial!  doctryne  is  apprehended  by  the  fewenesse  of  good  gram- 
mariensl  Notwithstanding,  I  know  that  ther  be  som  wel  lemed, 
whych  haue  taught,  and  also  doe  teache,  but  God  knoweth  a  few,  and 
they  with  smal  effect,  hauing  therto  no  comfort ;  theyr  aptest  and 
most  propre  scholers,  after  they  be  well  instructed  in  speedLyng  Latine, 
and  vnderstandyng  some  poetes,  beyng  taken  from  theyr  schoole  bj 
theyr  parentes,  and  either  be  brought  to  the  court,  and  made  lakayes 
or  pages^  or  elles  are  bounden  prentyses,  wherby  the  worshyp  that  the 
mayster  aboue  anye  rewarde  couayteth  to  haue  by  the  praise  of  his 
scholer,  is  vtterly  drowned.  Wherof  I  haue  harde  schoole  maisters, 
very  wel  lemed,  of  good  ryght  complayne.  But  yet  (as  I  sayd)  the 
fewnesse  of  good  grammariens  is  a  great  impediment  of  doctrine. 
And  here  I  wold  the  reders  shulde  marke  that  I  note  to  be 
few  good  grammariens,  and  not  none.  I  call  not  them  gram- 
mariens whiche  onely  can  teache  or  make  rules,  whereby  a  chylde 
shall  onely  leame  to  speake  congrue  Latyn,  or  to  make  syxe  verses 
standynge  on  one  foote,  wherein  perchaunce  shalbe  neyther  sentence 
nor  eloquence.  But  I  name  hym  a  grammarien,  by  the  authoritee  of 
Quintilian,  that  spekyng  Latine  elegantly,  can  expound  good  authours, 
expressing  the  inuencion  and  disposition  of  the  matter,  their  style  or 
fourme  of  eloquence,  explycatynge  the  fygures,  as  well  of  sentences  as 
wordes,  leuynge  nothyng,  person  or  place  named  by  the  authour,  vn- 
declared  or  hydde  from  his  scholers.*'* 

John  Poynet,  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Winchester, 
was  born  about  the  year  1516,  and  died  in  exile  in  the  year  1556. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
is  a  political  treatise,  in  which  he  anticipated  the  bold  speculations  of 
Buchanan  and  Languet  relative  to  the  right  of  resisting  and  punishing 
tyrants.     From  this  treatise  we  extract  the  subsequent  passage :  — 

<^  This  is  the  frute,  wher  princes  take  all  their  subiectes  thinges  as 
their  owne.     And  wherunto  at  leingth  will  it  come,  but  that  either 
they  must  be  no  kinges,  or  elles  kinges  without  people  ?    which  is  all 
one.    But  thou  wilt  sale,  wherof  cometh  this  common  saieng,  all 
thinges  be  the  kaisers,  all  thinges  be  the  kinges  ?  It  can  not  come  of 
nothing.     But  by  that  that  is  all  ready  saied,  ye  see  that  euery  man 
maie  kepe  his  owne,  and  none  male  take  it  from  him ;  so  that  it  can 
not  be  interpreted,  that  all  thinges  be  the  kaisers  or  kinges,  as  his 
owne  propre,  or  that  they  maie  take  them  from  their  subiectes  at 
their  pleasure ;  but  thus  it  is  to  be  expounded,  that  they  ought  to 
defende  that  euery  man  hath,  that  he  maie  quietly  enioie  his  owne, 
and  to  see  that  they  be  not  robbed  or  spoiled  therof.     For  as  in  a 
great  mannes  house  all  thinges  be  saied  to  be  the  stuardes,  bicause  it 
is  committed  to  his  charge,  to  see  that  euery  man  in  the  house  behaue 
him  selfe  honestly,  and  doo  his  duetie,  to  see  that  all  thinges  be  well 
kept  and  preserued,  and  maie  take  nothing  awaie  from  any  man,  nor 
misspend  or  waste,  and  of  his  doinges  he  must  rendre  accompt  to  his 
lorde  for  all ;   so  in  a  realme   or  other  dominion,  the  realme  and 
countreie  are  Goddes,  he  is  the  lorde,  the  people  are  his  seruantes, 
and  the  king  or  governour  is  but  Goddes  minister  or  stuarde,  ordained 
not  to  misuse  the  seruantes,  that  is,  the  people,  neither  to  spoile  them 
•  Efyot*9  Soke  named  the  G<mernaur,  £  50.  b.  edit.     Lond.  1565,  Sva 
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of  that  they  hane,  but  to  see  the  people  doo  their  duetie  to  their 
Lorde  God,  that  the  goodes  of  this  worlde  be  not  abused,  but  spent 
to  Goddes  glorie,  to  the  maiutenaunee  and  defence  of  the  common 
wealthe,  and  not  to  the  destruction  of  it*  The  princes  watche  ought 
to  defende  the  poore  mannes  house,  his  labour  the  subiectes  ease,  his 
diligence  the  subiectes  pleasure,  his  trouble  the  subiectes  quietnesse. 
And  as  the  sunne  neuer  standeth  still,  but  continually  goeth  about 
the  worlde,  doing  his  office,  with  his  heate  refreshing  and  comforting 
all  naturall  thinges  in  the  worlde  ;  so  ought  a  good  prince  to  be  con- 
tinually occupi^  in  his  ministerie,  not  sekiug  his  owne  profit,  but  the 
wealthe  of  those  that  be  committed  to  his  charge."  * 

From  the  death  of  Chaucer,  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before 
another  writer,  deserving  the  name  of  a  poet,  appeared  in  England. 
This  writer  was  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  son  and  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  however  he  did  not  survive. 
He  was  beheaded  in  154*7,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.     Although 
thus  cut  off  before  the  full  maturity  of  intellectual  vigour,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  efiect  some-  very  material  improvements  in  English 
poetry.     The  versification   of  preceding  poets  was  more  properly 
rhythmical  than  metrical.     Although  some  improvements  had  been 
introduced  by  Chaucer,  he  left  the  number  of  syllables  too  indefinite, 
^  and  did  not  reach  the  harmony  and  compression  of  which  thb  noble 
poet  afterwards  exhibited  an  example.     The  change,  says  Dr.  Nott, 
which  Surrey  "  proposed  and  effected,  was  this.     He  substituted  for 
the  old  rhyUimical  mode  of  versification  one  as  nearly  metrical  as 
the  nature  of  any  language,  which  regulates  the  value  of  syllables 
by  accent  and  not  by  quantity,  will  sJlow.     He  limited  the  heroic 
verse  to  ten  syllables,  and  these  he  divided  into  five  equal  iambic 
feet ;  for  he  perceived  that  the  frequent  return  of  the  short  syllable 
was  necessary  to   correct  that  languor  and  ponderosity  which  the 
constant  recurrence  of  monosyllables  would  otherwise  occasion.     He 
was  aware,  however,  that  the  iambic  measure,  though  sweet  in  itself, 
was  liable  to  become  monotonous  and  pall  upon  the  ear.     He  there- 
fore introduced  the  further  refinement  of  breaking  the  lines  with 
pauses.     The  natural  place  for  the  pause  was  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
syllable,  where  the   old  caesura  generally  fell ;  but  he  varied  the 
situation  of  his  pauses  as  he  found  the  harmony  of  the  verse  re- 
quired, or  as  he  thought  the  beauty  and  effect  'of  the  passage  would 
be  heightened  by  it     Such  was  the  system  of  versification  introduced 
by  Surrey.     Of  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  and  the  justness  of  his 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  no  further  proof  need  be  required  than 
the  event.    For  the  laws  of  English  versification,  such  as  they  were 
established  by  Surrey,  have  been  adopted  by  our  standard  writers, 
with  hardly  any  variation,  ever  since.     At  particular  times,  indeed,  a 
particular  taste  has  for  a  short  season  prevailed.     Thus,  in  the  reign 
of  James,  and  of  Charles  the  First,  quaintness,  and  a  love  of  antithesis, 
cave  a  new  turn  to  our  versification,  and  made  it  abrupt  and  irregular. 
But  in  the  two  best  epochs  of  our  poetry,  during  the  reign  of 

•  Poynd^i  ShorU   TreatUe   of  PoiiHke  Pdwer,  and  of  the  true  Ohedietue  which 
Subiectes  owe  to  Kyngee  and  other  Ciuile  Govenumrt,  sig.  F.  7.  1556,  8?o. 
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Elizabeth,  and  after  the  Restoration,  those  principles 'of  versification 
alone  were  observed  which  Surrey  had  introduced.  An  attentive 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  was  added  afterwards  by 
even  Dryden  or  Pope  to  the  system  and  perfectness  of  Surreys 
numbers."*  Another  change  introduced  by  this  illustrious  youth 
was  the  use  of  the  heroic  blank  verse.  Langland  and  other  writers 
had  indeed  dispensed  with  rhyme;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
their  alliterative  lines  were  constructed  in  a  very  difierent  manner. 
In  the  following  sonnet,  he  bewails  the  death  of  another  eminent 
poet.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt :  — 

DiTers  thy  death  do  diversely  bemoan ; 

Some,  that,  in  presence  of  thy  livelihed 
Lurked,  whose  breasts  envy  with  hate  had  swoln. 

Yield  Caesar*8  tears  upon  Pompeius*  head. 

Some,  that  watched  with  the  murd*rer's  knife^ 
With  eager  thirst  to  drink  thy  guiltless  blood, 

Whose  practice  brake  by  happy  end  of  life. 
Weep  envious  tears  to  hear  thy  fame  so  good. 

But  I,  that  knew  what  harboured  in  that  head, 
What  virtues  rare  were  tempered  in  that  breast. 

Honour  the  place  that  such  a  jewel  bred. 
And  kiss  the  ground  whereon  thy  corpse  doth  rest. 

With  vapour'd  eyes ;  from  whence  such  streams  avail 

As  Pyramus  did  on  Thisbe*s  breast  bewaU. 

His  sonnet  on  Spring  may  be  quoted  as  another  specimen  of  his 
language  and  versification  :  ^~ 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 

With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale ; 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  singa^ 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs : 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale. 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings. 

The  fishes  flete  with  new  repaired  scale. 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings, 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale. 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ; 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs  f 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixteeuth  century,  the  English  language 
had  in  a  great  measure  attained  that  form  and  structure  which  it 
continues  to  exhibit.  A  great  improvement  of  taste  had  been  intro- 
duced, by  a  more  critical  and  more  general  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  William  Lilly,  the  famous  grammarian,  who  had  learned 
Greek  at  Rhodes,  and  who  had  afterwards  acquired  a  polished 
Latinity  at  Rome,  became  the  first  teacher  of  Greek  at  any  public 
school  in  England  :  this  was  at  St.  Paul's  school,  in  London,  of  which 
he   was  appointed  the  first  master  about  the  year   1500.  :|:     The 

*  Notes  Dineriation  on  the  State  of  EngUeh  Poetry  before  the  Sixteenth  Cemttay 
(p.  dzxxi.),  prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt.     Lond.  1815,  8  vols.  Ito. 
t   Surrey's  Works,  p.  19.  46. 
X   Warton's  Hist,  of  English  P^)etry,  yol.  ill  p.  258. 
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lAQguage  soon  began  to  be  more  regularly  taught  in  the  universities* 
At  Cambridge  the  study  of  it  was  zealously  and  successfully  recom- 
mended by  Smith,  Cheke,  and  Ascham,  who  were  themselves  distin- 
guished by  their  proficiency.  The  elegancies  of  Latin  style  began  to 
be  better  understood,  and  monkish  barbarism  was  gradually  banished. 
Ascham  and  Haddon  acquired  distinction  by  the  style  of  their  Latin 
prose;  and  some  of  the  verses  of  Leland  discover  a  classical  vein 
previously  unknown  to  his  countrymen.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century,  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  appeared  in  an  English 
dress,  and  classical  story  and  mythology  were  rendered  familiar  to 
the  common  reader.  In  addition  to  the  French,  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  languages  attracted  a  great  degree  of  attention ;  and  from 
all  of  these  languages,  especially  the  two  former,  many  works  were 
likewise  ti*anslated.  New  sources  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  fancy, 
were  thus  opened,  and  the  English  tongue  was  enriched  with  a  more 
copious  and  variegated  phraseology.  Surrey  and  Wyatt  were  suc- 
ceeded by  poets  of  great  genius,  by  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  as  well  as 
by  many  others,  who,  though  of  inferior  powers,  were  yet  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  imagination.  The  prose  compositions  of 
Bacon  and  Raleigh,  partaking  of  the  native  energy  of  their  authors, 
exhibited  specimens  of  a  condensed  and  forcible  style,  to  which  the 
preceding  age  had  never  attained.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  ancient  learning  was  assiduously  cultivated  ;  and 
men  of  great 'erudition,  Usher,  Selden,  Gataker,  Cudworth,  and  others, 
adorned  the  literary  annals  of  their  country.  The  prevailing  taste  of 
scholars  had  however  a  strong  tendency  to  what  was  scholastic,  if 
not  pedantic ;  and  even  the  poets,  such  as  Donne  and  Cowley, 
substituted  the  subtil  ties  of  metaphysical  conceits  for  flights  of  poetic 
fancy.  Many  words,  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin,  were 
introduced  by  the  learned  writers  of  the  period  to  which  we  now 
refer.  A  considerable  number  of  them  have  been  subsequently 
rejected,  while  others  are  incorporated  in  the  vocabulary.  In  the 
mean  time,  English  poetry  had  nearly  reached  its  highest  limits. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  so  eminently  distinguished  as  a  work  of 
creative  genius,  affords  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  com- 
pass, power,  and  harmony  of  the  language.  Nor  is  Dryden  unworthy 
of  being  mentioned  with  this  mighty  master  of  the  English  lyre. 
His  powers  of  mind  were  no  doubt  different  in  kind  and  degree,  but 
he  was  possessed  of  a  genius  truly  poetical ;  and  his  prose,  as  well  as 
his  verse,  exhibits  a  rich  and  copious  vein  of  English  phraseology. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  language  our  narrow  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  trace.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  language  is 
involved  in  more  obscurity.  The  Celtic  tongue  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  spoken  in  every  district  of  that  kingdom ;  nor  has  it 
been  found  an  easy  task  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  a  Gothic 
dialect,  bearing  a  very  close  affinity  to  English.  That  the  Scottish 
language  is  merely  a  dialect  of  ihe  English,  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  prevalent  opinion  ;  and  this  foreign  speech  is  supposed  to  have 
been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Picts,  who  are  at  the  same  timo 
described  as  a  people  of  Celtic  origin.  The  ancient  history  of  every 
race  of  men  which  is  possessed  of  no  ancient  records,  and  which  haa 
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not  attracted  much  attention  from  more  enlightened  nations,  mnst 
ever  be  involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  the  present  instance, 
we  have  little  to  guide  our  inquiries,  besides  a  few  scattered  and 
contradictory  notices,  added  to  the  ordinary  and  well-ascerfained 
progress  of  human  speech.  When  other  records  fail,  the  history  of  a 
nation  may  sometimes  be  traced  in  the  history  of  its  language ;  and 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  reflection  will  enable  us  to  determine  fbe 
probability  of  a  Celtic  people  unlearning  their  native  tongue,  and, 
from  deliberate  choice,  adopting  another  speech  completely  and  radi- 
cally different 

Dr.  Geddes,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Scoto-Saxon  Dialect,  has 
Strenuously  maintained  this  extraordinary  opinion,  which  has  like- 
wise been  adopted  by  a  more  recent  writer,  possessing  no  portion  of 
his  acuteness  or  learning.  '<  The  names,"  it  is  stated,  ^*  of  all  the 
rivers,  mountains,  towns,  villages,  and  castles,  of  any  note  or  an- 
tiquity, from  Berwick-la#  to  Buchanness,  and  from  Buchanness  to 
Arder-Sier,  are  all  evidently  Celtic.  We  must,  then,  either  suppose 
that  the  language  of  the  Picts  was  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  or  that 
they  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  or,  in  fine, 
that,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Pictish  empire,  or  rather  its  union 
with  the  Irish-Scots,  the  language  of  these  latter  universally  pre- 
vailed, and  efihced  the  very  remembrance  of  its  Gothic  predecessor. 
The  second  of  these  suppositions  is  contrary  to  history ;  the  third  is 
belied  by  experience ;  the  first  then  is  the  only  one  that  is  founded 
in  probability."  •  This  observation  with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of 
Celtic  names,  though  too  strongly  stated,  is  not  without  foundation. 
We  may  therefore  admit  that  the  south  of  Scotland  was,  at  soipe 
remote  period,  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  people ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary 
inference  that  this  people  must  be  identified  with  the  Picts.  What- 
ever hypothesis  may  be  adopted,  it  is  not  denied  that  many  Celtic 
names  of  places  have  been  retained,  where  the  inhabitants  have  long 
ceased  to  speak  any  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language.  It  may  very 
easily  be  conjectured,  that  this  primitive  race  of  Celts  was  finally 
supplanted  by  new  settlers,  and  that  those  settlers,  whether  Scan- 
dinavians or  some  other  Gothic  tribe,  adopted  many  of  the  names 
which  the  original  inhabitants  had  applied  to  mountains,  rivers,  and 
other  conspicuous  objects.  That  a  similar  process  has  been  followed 
in  innumerable  instances,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  European  settlements  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe :  the  native  appellations  are  almost  always  retained  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  are  mingled  with  other  names,  borrowed  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  colonists. 

If  we  should  suppose  the  Picts  to  have  been  a  Celtic  people,  a  very 
hard  problem  will  remain  to  be  solved:  —  by  what  extraordinary 
means  could  a  distinct  race  of  men,  placed  in  such  circumstances,  be 
induced  to  reject  one  language,  and  to  adopt  another  ?  This  radical 
and  unprecedented  change  Dr.  Geddes  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
operation  of  such  causes  as  the  following :  —  to  the  temporary  sub- 
jection of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  by  the  Northumbrians ; 

•   TVatuaeiions  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquariei  of  Seotlaml,  vol.  i,  p.  408. 
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to  the  immense  number  of  captives  seized  daring  the  ancient  wars 
with  the  English ;  to  the  planting  of  English  garrisons  in  several  of 
the  Scottish  towns,  to  the  amicable  intercourse  of  the   Picts  with 
the  English;   and,  finally,  to  the  influence  of  Malcolm  Canmores 
courtiers,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  learned  the  English  language 
from  Queen  Margaret  and  her  retinue.     But  it  may  without  much 
temerity  be  affirmed  that,  in  the  entire  annals  of  the  human  race, 
such  an  effect  was  never  produced  by  such  causes.   In  a  more  refined 
state  of  society,  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  hope  of  gain,  or  the 
influence  of  fashion,  may  induce  many  individuals  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  people  will  ever  be  disposed  to  rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
speech,  whether  rude  or  cultivated,  which  they  have  derived  from 
their  parents.     It  is  only  by  some  great  revolution,  by  a  total  con- 
quest, or  by  an  overwhelming  extent  of  colonization,  that  the  current 
language  of  a  country  can  be  materially  changed.    After  the  Norman 
conquest,  when  French  became  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
law,  and  when  Norman  barons  were  planted  in  almost  every  comer 
of  England,  did  the  combined  operations  of  such  causes  eradicate 
the  old,   and  establish  a  new  language  in  its  place  ?     Many  new 
words  were  unquestionably  introduced,  but  these  were  merely  en- 
grafted on  the  old  stock  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.     <<  Had  the  Saxon/' 
as  Dr.  Jamieson  well  observes,  <*  found  its  way  into  Scotland  in  the 
manner  supposed,  it  would  necessarily  have  been  superinduced  on 
the  Gaelic.     This  has  always  been  the  case  where  one  language 
prevailed  over  another;  unless  the  people   who  spoke  the  original 
language  were  either  completely  or  nearly  exterminated.     Thus  was 
the  Norman  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Saxon,  as  the  Prankish 
had  been  with  the  Latinized  Celtic  of  Prance.     But  the  number  of 
Gaelic  words  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  broad  Scots  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  language."  *     And  this  solitary 
fact  is  indeed  sufficient  to  evince  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
of  Scotland  cannot  be  sprung  from  Celtic  ancestors.     Dr.  Geddes 
has  ventured  to  specify  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  which  commenced 
in  the  year  1057)  as  the  period  of  a  general  denization  of  the  Saxon 
tongue  in  Scotland.      "  That  monarch,"   he  remarks,    *<  had  been 
bred  in  England,  and  married  an  English  princess.     Her  retinue 
were  all  English.     English,  in  consequence,  would  become  the  lan- 
guage of  that  court.     The  courtiers  would  carry  it  to  their  respectiye 
homes;  their  domestics  would  be  ambitious  to  speak  the  language 
of  their  masters ;  and  thus  it  would  be  gradually  introduced   into 
every  fashionable  circle.**  f     But  to  introduce  a  language  into  every 
fashionable  circle,  is  somewhat  different  from  rendering  it  the  current 
speech  of  the  people :  Prench  was  long  the  court  language,  and  the 

*  JamiesorCt  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Scottish  Language  (p.  21.  )>  prefixed 
to  bis  Dictionary. 

t  Vcrstegan  reasons  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  ( Restitvtion  of  decayed  Tn~ 
telligence,  p  1«0.  Antwerp,  1605,  4to.)  See  likewise  the  preface  to  Dr.Wallis|a 
Grammatica  Lingua  Anglican^,  p.  xxii.  and  Mr.  Boucher's  Introduction  to  hit 
Glossary,  p.  IL 
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language  of  fashionable  circles  in  England,  and  yet  the  great  bodj  of  | 

the  people  persisted  in  speaking  English.  j 

The  insuperable  difficulty  of  accounting  for  such  a  transition  as  y 
has  thus  been  supposed,  a  transition  from  a  Celtic  to  a  Gothic  dialect, 
renders  the  conclusion  obvious  and  unavoidable,  that  the  Gothic 
speech  of  Scotland  was  derived  from  a  Gothic  race  of  ancestors. 
Nor  is  this  conclusion  altogether  free  from  difficulties,  though  they 
are  of  very  inferior  weight  to  those  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
opposite  scale.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  late  writer,  who  has  investigated 
the  subject  with  much  ability^  that  the  Picts  emigrated  from  Scan- 
dinavia * ;  and,  according  to  this  opinion,  the  Picts  and  Saxons  must 
have  spoken  two  dialects  of  the  same  original  tongue.  The  history 
of  these  kindred  dialects  may  be  illustrated  from  that  of  some  others, 
derived  from  the  same  Gothic,  origin.  The  Islandic,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  languages  are  all  descended  from  the  ancient  Scandinavian. 
Island,  which,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Miiller  has  remarked,  is  entitled 
to  particular  attention  as  the  foster-mother  of  northern  history  f,  was 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  Norwegians,  in  the  year  874.  This  race  of 
men,  confined  to  a  remote  island,  and  maintaining  but  little  inter- 
course, either  of  peace  or  war,  with  other  nations,  has  preserved  its 
ancient  language  with  singular  purity.^  The  Swedes  and  Danes, 
more  extensively  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  and  more 
closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  exhibited  a  different 
progress:  but,  while  both  languages  have  receded  very  widely  from 
the  Islandic,  they  have  not  receded  very  widely  from  each  other;  a 
similar  state  of  society,  similar  relations  with  other  countries,  and  the 
study  of  the  same  foreign  authors,  have  produced  corresponding 
changes  in  both.  In  the  history  of  these  two  languages,  we  do  not 
indeed  find  a  complete  parallel  with  that  of  the  Scottish  and  English : 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  are  both  dialects  of  the  ancient  Scandi* 
navian ;  while  the  Scottish  is  derived  from  the  Scandinavian,  and  the 
English  from  the  ancient  German.  But  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
German  proceeded  from  the  same  common   stock;   and  when  we 


^  IHnkerion*9  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scodand,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  Lond.  1789. 
S  vols.  8vo.  Mr.  Roberts  inclines  to  tbe  same  opinion  :  **  The  Picts,  or,  more 
properly,  Phicbts,  probably  a  colony  of  Scandinavians,  originally  from  Scythia,  as 
they  are  said  to  have  come  over  the  Northern  Sea.  Triad,  7.**  {Sketch  of  the  early 
Mittory  of  the  Cymry,  or  Ancient  Britont,  p.  125.  Lond.  180S,  8vo.)  Profesaor 
Magnusen,  who  has  more  recently  investigated  the  origin  of  the  Picts,  bestows 
efficient  commendation  on  Mr.  Pinkerton*s  learning  and  research,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  is  disposed  to  adopt  his  leading  opinion  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  declares 
himself  unable  to  approve  of  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,  especially 
of  those  which  rest  upon  erroneous  interpretations  of  Scandinavian  words  and 
Antiquities ;  nor  does  he  fail  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  this  writer*s  unseaaon* 
able  invectives  against  the  Celts.  (  Om  Picteme*  og  deres  Navnt  Oprinddae^  S.  56, 
Kiobenhavn,  1817,  8vo.) 

t  MiiOer'a  Sagabibliothek,  Bd.  i.  &  4.     Kiobenhavn,  1817-20,  3  Bind.  8vo. 

I  Dr.  Sharpe  has  well  stated,  that  "  war,  invasion,  conquest,  treaties,  intercourse 
with  different  nations,  commerce,  colonies,  rise  of  arts,  logical  refinements,  con- 
troversies, time  qr  age,  and  the  humours  of  a  people,  are  all  causes  of  alteration  in 
language."  (  Two  Dis$ertationa  upon  the  Origin  of  Lanffuaye$,  and  vyton  the  original 
Fowert  of  Lettera,  p.  35.  edit.  I.ond,  1751,  8vo-) 
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ascend  to  a  period  sufficiently  remote,  they  are  only  to  be  regarded  as 
dialects  of  the  same  language. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Barbour,  Winton,  Henry  the  Minstrel^ 
and  other  early  poets  of  Scotland,  have  described  their  native  lan- 
guage as  English.*  This  application  of  the  name  has  been  explained, 
with  at  least  some  degree  of  plausibility,  by  referring  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Gaelic  being  then  denominated  the  Scottish  languagcf 
A  Celtic  and  a  Gothic  dialect  could  not  well  be  described  by  the 
same  term ;  and  "  when,  by  a  necessary  contingency,  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage had  in  the  same  space,  though  in  different  nations,  retained 
much  the  same  hues,  the  name  of  that  dialect  which  was  spoken  by 
the  greater  and  politer  people  was  imparted  to  the  other,  inhabiting 
a  contiguous  part  of  the  very  same  island."  ^  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  less 
fortunate  in  another  suggestion  ;  namely^  that  it  is  not  more  strange  to 
perceive  that  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages  were  ori- 
ginally termed  Romance.  They  were  all  described  by  this  common 
name,  because  they  were  all  derived  from  one  common  source,  the 
language  of  the  Romans ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Scottish  and  English  tongues  stand  .in  precisely  the  same  relation 
to  each  other. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  Scottish  language  is  a 
poem  of  eight  lines,  composed  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  who 
perished  by  an  accidental  death  in  the  year  1286.  That  these  lines 
were  written  soon  after  the  event  to  which  they  refer,  is  affirmed  by 
Winton,  in  whose  chronicle  they  are  preserved :  — 

Quhen  Alysandyr  oure  kyng  was  dede. 

That  Scotland  led  in  luwe  and  le, 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  brede, 

Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  gle : 
Our  gold  wes  changyd  in-to  lede. 

Cryst,  borne  in-to  rirgynyte, 
Succour  Scotland  and  reraede. 

That  stad  is  in  perplexyte.§ 

John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  died  in  the  year  IS969 
and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  Chaucer.  His  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  King  Robert  furnishes  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage :  it  is  highly  interesting  as  a  relique  of  early  literature,  nor  is  it 
without  its  value  as  a  record  of  early  history.  This  venerable  poet's 
encomium  on  political  freedom  is  distinguished  by  a  manly  and  dig- 
nified strain  of  sentiment :  — 

A  !  fredome  is  a  noble  thing  ! 
Fredome  mayss  man  to  haiff  liking, 

*  Barbouf^i  Bruce,  p.  82.  Wlnton*»  Cronykih  vol.  i.  p.  4.  Henry't  WaQaut 
p.  231. 

f  "  Duobus  enim  utuntur  Unguis,  Sootica  videlicet,  et  Teutonica ;  cujus  lingua* 
gens  maritimas  possidet  et  planas  regiones :  linguae  vero  gens  Scoticae  montanaa 
inhabitat,  et  insulas  ulteriores."  {Forduni  Scotichronieon,  vol.  L  p.  44^  edit* 
Goodall.) 

\  Pinkerton* a  E»»ay  on  the  Origin  of  Scoii$h  Poetry  (p.  Ixxi.),  prefixed  to  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems.     Lond.  1786,  2  vols.  Svo. 

§    WinUm*t  CnmykU  of  Scotland,  vol.  i«   p.  401. 
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Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffic ; 
He  levys  at  ess  that  frely  levys. 
A  noble  hart  may  haiflf  nanc  ess, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  pless* 
Gyff  fredome  &ilyhe ;  for  fre  liking 
Is  yhamyt  our  all  otbir  thing. 
Na  he  that  ay  hass  leyyt  fre. 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte. 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome. 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thryldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  bad  assayit  it. 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt, 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryas 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is.* 

James  !•»  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  the  age  in  which 
he  liyed,  was  born  in  1394>  and  was  assassinated  in  1437>  Many  of 
his  poems  are  probably  lost,  or  are  no  longer  recognized  as  his ;  but 
those  which  still  remain  are  sufficient  to  secure  for  the  author  a  high 
rank  among  the  British  poets  of  that  age.  The  uncommon  versa- 
tility of  his  talents  enabled  him  to  excel  alike  in  serious  and  in 
ludicrous  composition  :  he  evinces  a  warm  imagination  and  a  feeling 
heart,  and  he  has  left  some  exquisite  specimens  of  humour.  The 
subsequent  extract  is  from  his  longest  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of 
"The  King's  Quair:"  — 

Quhare  in  a  lusty  plane  tuke  I  my  way, 

Endlang  a  ryuer,  plesant  to  behold, 
Enbroudin  all  with  firesche  flouris  gay, 

Quhare  throw  the  grauel,  brycht  as  ony  gold, 

The  cristal  water  ran  so  clere  and  coldt 
That  in  myn  ere  maid  contynualy 
A  maner  soun  mellit  with  armony  : 

That  full  of  lytill  fischis  by  the  brym, 

Now  here  now  there,  with  bakkis  blewe  as  lede. 

Lap  and  playit,  and  in  a  rout  can  swym 
So  prattily,  and  dressit  thame  to  sprede 
Thaire  curall  fynis,  as  the  ruby  rede. 

That  in  the  sonne  on  thaire  scalis  brych 

As  gesserant  ay  glitterit  in  my  sight. 

And  by  this  ilke  ryuer  syde  alawe 

Ane  hyeway  land  I  like  to  bene> 
On  quhich  on  euery  syde  a  long  rawe 

Off  trees  saw  I  full  of  levis  grene, 

That  full  of  fruy te  delitable  were  to  sene ; 
And  also,  as  it  comes  vnto  my  mynd. 
Of  bestes  sawe  I  mony  diuerse  kynd.f 

We  have  only  room  for  another  specimen  of  the  early  Scottish 
language ;  and  this  we  shall  select  from  a  work  of  William  Dunbar, 
the  most  eminent  of  all  the  early  Scottish  poets.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lothian,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1520.  His 
poems  are  numerous  and  miscellaneous,  but  none  of  them  extends 
to  any  considerable  length.  He  evidently  unites  a  brilliant  imagin* 
ation  with  an  elegant  taste ;  nor  is  he  less  conspicuous  for  his  skill 

*  Barbour*$  Bruee^  p.  10.  Jamieson's  edit 

f  Poetical  JUmaint  ofJamu  the  Firet,  p.  139.     Ediob.  178S,  8vo. 
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in  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry.  The  elasticity  of  his  mind^  and 
the  versatility  of  his  talents,  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  eminence  in 
different  departments  of  composition.  His  allegorical  poems  display 
a  rich  and  fertile  invention ;  and  he  is  equally  distinguished  for  his 
powers  of  description  and  satirical  humour.  His  diction  is  often 
remarkable  for  its  terseness  and  forcible  simplicity ;  but  it  is  not 
always  free  from  the  vicious  and  pedantic  phraseology  with  which  the 
English  poetrv  of  that  period  is  so  deeply  infected.  "  It  is  evident/' 
says  Dr.  Drake,  <*  that  a  union  of  talents  of  this  wide  range  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  rare  occurrence ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  a  century 
should  elapse  before  a  poet  in  any  high  degree  approaching  the  genius 
of  Chaucer  made  his  appearance  in  our  island.  Not  indeed  until 
Dunbar  arose  in  the  sister  kingdom,  had  we  another  instance  of  the 
combination  of  first-rate  abilities  for  humour  and  comic  painting, 
with  an  equally  powerful  command  over  the  higher  regions  of  fiction 
and  imagination."  *  The  Thistle  and  the  Bose,  a  poem  in  celebratioif 
of  the  nuptiab  of  James  IV.  and  Margaret  Tudor^  opens  with  the  folr 
lowing  stanzas :  — 

Quhen  Merche  wes  with  variand  windis  past, 

And  Appryll  had  with  hir  silver  shouris 
Tane  leif  at  Dature  with  ane  orient  blast. 

And  lusty  May,  that  muddir  is  of  flouris, 

Had  maid  the  birdb  to  begyn  thair  houris 
Amang  the  tendir  odouris  reid  and  quhyt, 
Quhois  haimony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt ; 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleiping  as  I  lay» 

Methocht  Aurora  with  her  cristall  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukit  by  the  day, 

And  halsit  me  with  visage  paile  and  grene ; 

On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang  fro  the  splene, 
Awalk,  luvaria,  out  of  your  slemering, 
Se  how  the  lusty  morrow  dois  upspring. 

Methocht  fresche  May  befoir  my  bed  upstude. 
In  v^eid  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew. 

Sober,  benyng,  and  full  of  mansuetude. 
In  bright  atteir  of  flouris  forgit  new, 
Hevinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 

Balmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phebus  bemys, 

Quhyl  all  the  house  illuroynit  of  her  lemys. 

Slugart,  scho  said,  awalk  annone  for  sehame, 

And  in  my  honor  sumthing  thow  go  wryt : 
The  lark  hes  done  the  mirry  day  proclame. 

To  rais  up  luvaris  with  comfort  and  delyt. 

Yet  nocht  incress  thy  curage  to  indyt, 
Quhois  hairt  sumtyme  hes  glaid  and  blissfull  bene, 
Sangis  to  mak  undir  the  Icvis  grene.  f 

The  Celtic  language  still  prevails  in  some  extensive  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  One  of  its  most  cultivated  dialects  is  the 
Welsh,  which  comprises  some  very  ancient  and  curious  reliques  of 

*  Drake**  Mormngi  in  Spring^  vol.  ii.  p.  4.     Lond.  1828.  2  vols.  8vo. 
t  Haik»*»  Ancient  SeottUh  Poenu,  p.  1.     Edinb.  1770,  ISmo. 
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literature.*  It  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  affinity  of  nations  and  languages,  that  the  Welsh 
soldiers  who  served  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle  in  the  war  of  17569 
found  little  difficulty  in  making  their  speech  intelligible  to  the  peo]4e 
of  Bretagne.  A  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue  continues  to  be  spoken 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Manks 
language.  Another  dialect  of  it  was  long  current  in  ComwalL  **  This 
language,"  says  Mr.  Boucher,  "  was  the  current  speech  of  Cornwall 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.:  but  then  innovations  took  place, 
and  fashionable  preachers  began  to  affect  to  perform  the  service  of 
the  church  in  English,  and,  at  the  Reformation,  are  said  to  have  very 
generally  expressed  their  preference  of  the  English  service.  How- 
ever, some  old-fashioned  folks  still  clung  to  their  paternal  tongue 
with  patriotic  pertinacity ;  and  the  last  sermon  ever  delivered  in 
Cornish  was  in  1678.  Mr.  Ray,  in  1662,  says  he  could  find  only  one 
person  who  could  write  it ;  and,  in  1768,  Mr.  Barrington  could  find 
only  one  old  woman  who  could  scold  in  it."f  In  Scotland,  a  dialect 
of  Celtic  is  spoken  by  a  race  of  men  who  inhabit  no  small  proportion 
of  the  territory,  but  whose  number  probably  does  not  excc^  one 
sixth  of  the  general  population.  Nor  is  the  Gaelic  commonly  spoken 
in  every  part  of  the  Highlands.  Even  in  Caithness,  the  most  northern 
county  of  Britain,  it  is  not  the  current  speech.  The  inhabitants, 
like  those  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  are  chiefly  descended  from  the 
Norwegians,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Scottish.  The  Scottish  Celts  are 
descendants  of  the  Irish,  and  speak  a  dialect  which  still  continues  to 
be  so  similar  to  theirs,  that  the  people  of  the  two  countries  can,  to  a 
ffreat  extent,  make  themselves  intelligible  to  each  other.  In  the 
Irish  tongue  many  manuscripts  have  been  preserved,  some  of  which 
are  of  an  early  date ;  but  in  the  Gaelic  there  is  none  that  can  plausi- 
bly pretend  to  any  considerable  antiquity. 

•  See  Mr,  Tumer't  VimdicaHtm  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Ancient  British  Poems 
ofAnewrin,  TaHesen,  Lfywarch  Hen,  and  Merdhin.     Lond.  1803,  Sro. 

f  Boucher's  Introduction  to  his  Glossary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Words,  p.  zxxri. 
This  workf  which  is  now  in  the  progress  of  publication,  we  strongly  recommcod 
to  our  readers  as  a  rich  and  curious  storehouse  of  philological  and  antiquarian 
information.    » 
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A. 

ABBBDBBIfSHimB,  i.  SOI. 

AtMenteea,  IrUh,  i.  522. 
Accident*  in  ccMd  mines,  i.  7. 
Acres,  number  of,  contained  in  England  and 
Wales,  i.  «.?.    Number  of,  in  Scotland.  233. 
Number  of,  in  Ireland,  327.    Number  or,  for 
each  person,  family,  and  bouse,  401.  423.  457. 
Enclosed  for  growth  of  timber,  625.    Number 
of,  in  tillage,  531.  Average  rent  per  acre,  534. 
Actions,  real,   personal,  and  mixed,   ii.    155. 
Method  of  prot^eding  in,  ib.    Demurrer  to 
evidence,  ld7.  Arrestof  Judgment,  159.    New 
trial,  ib.     Writ  ot  error,  161.    Removal  of 
causes  ttotn  inferior  courts,  ib. 
Acts  of  parliament,  procedure  in  passing,  ii.  106. 

Private,  110.    SUUstics  of,  11& 
Adjutant-general,  it  432. 
Admirals,  classification  of,  i\%  453.    Are  all  flag 
officers^   relative  rank  with  officers  of  the 
armv,  tb.    Promotion  of,  454.    Paj  of,  455. 
Half-pay  of,  458.    Pensions  to  widows  of,  tft. 
Admiralty,  Board  of,  ii.  452. 
Admiralty,  Court  of,  origin  of,  ii.  144    Consti. 
tutioQ  of,  192.    Jurisdiction  of,  ib.     Division 
of,  into  the^  Instance  Court  and  the  Prise 
Court,  ib. 
Advocate,  Lord,  the  public  prosecutOT  in  Scot. 

land,  U.  833. 
Advowsons,  ii.  276. 

AfHcan  settlements,  statistics  of,  ii.  518. 
Ages,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  perrons  buried, 
T.  414.     Proportion  of,  to  the  population,  418. 
Of  persons  in  Glasgow,  &c  427.    Of  persons 
in  Scotland,  ib.    Of  persons  in  Ireland,  4:^. 
C^  persons  in  the  woollen  factories,  641.    In 
the  cotton  factories,  662.    In  the  linen  manu. 
liKture,680.    Of  ofibnders  committed  for  trial 
in  1836,11.479,473. 
Asricultural  departments  of  England,  six,  i.  441. 
The  northern }  the  western,  442.    The  mid. 
land;   the  eastern;  the  fouthem,  ib.\  the 
•outh.westem,  443.      Principal  counties  for 
tillage,  ib.    Dairy  counties,  ib.    Districts  for 
breeding  and  ftittening  cattle,  ib.    Of  Scot. 
land,  477.    Of  Ireland,  5<)9. 
Agriculture  of  the  Channel  Itlands,  i.  227. 
Agriculture  of  England  and  Wales ;  Tenures, 
L  440.  Magnitude  of  estall^ ;  number  of  pro. 
prietors,  441.    Agricultural  departments,  ib. 
axe  of  farms,  44&     Occupancy  hj  tenants  ; 
advantage  of  leases,  447.    Conditions  as  to 
management,  44S.   Payment  of  rent,  450.   Re. 
duction  of  rents,  451.    Objections  to  the  con. 
taract  of  lease,  ib.    Duration  of  leases,  452. 
Letting  by  fine,  453.  Entry  to  l^rms,  454.  Bur- 
dens falling  on  the  tenant,  455.    Property  in 
leases,  <6.  Farm  buildings,  456.  Cottages,  457. 
Enclosures  and  fences,  $b.    Implements,  458. 
Ploughs,  ib.  Waste  of  labour  in  ploughing,  4H0. 
Thrashing  machine,  461.    Horse  and  ox  la- 
bour«  462.    Tillage  husbandry  ;   (allows,  462. 
Altcmatioo  of  ciopsb  463.    Crops  cultivated  ; 


wheat.  464^   Rye,  466.   Barley,  467.   OaU,468. 
Bean;  pea;  tare, 469, 470.    Buckwheat;  clo. 
ver;  samfoin, 470.    Lucerne;  potatoes,  471. 
Capacity  of  the  potato  to  support  population,  ib. 
Turnips,  472.  Cole,  or  rape,  473w  Cabbage,  ^A. 
Carrot ;  parsnip ;  tlax  and  hemp,  474.    The 
hop,  ib.      Apples,  cider,  Ac.  475.    Table  of 
average  product  of  crops,  476.    Dairy ;  milk, 
49().     Butter,  491.    Cheese,  492.    Sheep,  ib. 
Wool,  495.   Produce  of  timber,  526.   Quantity 
and  value  of  agricultural  produce,  530.  Num- 
ber of  acres  in  tillage,  531.    Distribution  of 
tillage  land,  ib.   Quantity  and  value  of  crops, 
532.     Produce  of  grass  lands,  ib.    RenUl.  533L 
Sutistics,  534,  535.  Rise  of  renU,  536.   Mode- 
rate rent  of  land,  ib.    Proportion  of  rent  to 
the  produce,  537.     Proportion  of  the  gross  to 
the  real  renit,  638.    Distribution  of  rent,  539. 
Agricultural  capital,  ib.    Its  insufficiency,  ib. 
Profit  of  farmers,  540.    Slow  progre«s  of  im. 
provements  in,  551.    Hi»torical  sketch,  552; 
553.    Advance  of,  since  1815,  557. 
Agriculture  of  Ireland,  i.  501.    Implements  and 
operations,  504.  Farm-houses,  offices,  Ac  SOS, 
Agricultural  departments,  509.    Average  pro- 
duce per  acre,  513.    Crops ;  wheat,  514.    Bar- 
ley, oau,  Ac.  515.     Potato,   ib.     Flax  and 
hemp,f&    Grazing,  516.    Dairy,  517.    Sheep, 
518.     Hogs,  ib.    Causes   of  the  depression 
of,  ib.  Law  as  to  leases :  division  of  land,  519L 
Subletting  Act,  521.    Absentees  ;  middlemen, 
522.    Partnership  tenures.  523.    Tithes,  524. 
Improvement  of  Ireland,  ib.    Timber,  526. 
Cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  :  rent,  Ac. 
5*5.  sutistics,  516,  547.  Distribution  of  land  ; 
(quantity  and  value  of  produce,  548.     Deduc- 
tions fVom  the  rent,  549.    Price  of  land,  ^ 
Number  of  agriculturist*,  550. 
Agriculture  of  Scotland,  L  477.    Grand  charac- 
teristics of,  ib.    Agricultural  departments,  ib. 
Buildings,  478.   Fences,  tifr.    Implements,  47a 
Crops,  Ifr.    Grasses,  tZr.    Dairy,  49a   Timber, 
528.    Cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  54], 
542.     Distribution  of  land;    quantity  um 
value  of  produce,  541.    RenUl,  543.    Rise  of 
rent,    544.    Statistics,   545.    DUtribution  of 
rent,  ib.    Ntnnber  of  fanners ;  sise  of  farms, 
550.    Historical  notice  of  its  progress,  559. 
Present  state  of,  567. 
AgriculturisU,  number  of,  in  England,  1.  446. 
ProfiU  of.  5ia    Number  of,  in  Scotland,  541. 
55a  Total  number  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
ib.    In  Ireland,  ib. 
Air,  the,  retention^of  moisture  in,  i.  87.  Amount 

of  evaiwration,  ib. 
Albata,  articles  manuActured  of,  i.  657. 
Albion,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  63. 
Alderman,  office  of,  ii.  195. 
Aldemey,  Isle  of,  L  228L 
Ale,  i.  725. 

Alternation  of  crops,  L  463. 
America,  exports  of  cotton  nrom,  i.  649. 
Anabaptists,  ii.  284. 
Anchors,  exports  of,  I.  583. 
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A.nglO'StJLoa  lltenitare,  rellot  ot,  ii.  67i. 

Angus,  or  Forfarshire,  L  898. 

Anrmals,  distribution  of,  In  the  British  Isles,  L 
US.  Extinct  species,  115.  The  bear;  the 
wolf,  11&  The  wild  boar,  ib.  The  urns,  117. 
The  beaver,!  18.  Extinct  varieties  of  birds,119. 
Probable  extermination  among  flshes  ;  and 
insects,  180.  List  of  domestic  animals,  ISL 
Wild  cats,  182.  Scientific  arrangement  of  In- 
dicenous  quadrapeds,  188.  Carniverous,  180. 
Herbivorous,  ISO.    Oranivorous,  ib. 

Annan,  river,  L  847. 

Annuities,  Savings*  Bank,  nature  of.  ii.  67L 
Negotiable  through  savings'  banks,  <&.  Prin. 
ciples  of,  unsound,  ib. 

Antrim,  county  of,  i.  SS7. 

Apples,  i.  475. 

Arable  husbandrv,  where  chiefly  pursued,  i.  44SL 

Archbishops  of  England,  ii.  ft6i.  Of  Ireland, 
S03L 

Archdeacons  of  England,  ii.  S70.  Of  Ireland,  305, 

Arches,  Court  of,  U.  186. 

Atgylesbire.  L  99^ 

Armagh,  county  of,  1.  S85. 

Army,  the,  iL  43a  Origin  of  the  standing,  401. 
Government,  438.  Organisation,  433.  Ap- 
TOintment  of  officers,  434.  Enlistment,  i6. 
Prices  of  commissions,  435.  Number  of  troops, 
437.  How  apportioned,  438.  Ordnance,  439. 
Estimates  of,  for  1836-37,  ib.  Fay  of  troops, 
ib.  Pay  of  officers ;  sUtistlcs,  442.  Pay  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  Ac. ;  statistics,  ib. 
Half.jpAy  i  new  and  old  rates,  44S.  Of  medi- 
cal oinoeis ;  statistics,  ib.  Pensions  to  offi- 
cers' widows  i  soldiers*  pensions,  444-  Chelsea 
Hospital  i  sUtisUcs,  4J5.  Militia,  446.  Vo. 
lunteen ;  yeomanry,  ib.  Police,  447.  Table 
of  mortality  in,  653.  Proportion  of  sickness 
in,»*. 

Arrest,  flreedom  flrom,  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, Ii.  108.    Also  of  peers,  ^. 

Arson,  crime  of,  i.  463. 

Artillery,  regiment  of,  ii.  431 

Asses   i.  497 

Assessed  Taxes,  iL  408.  StatisUcs  of,  for  1833, 
34, 55.  415-417. 

Assize,  courts  of,  ii.  153. 

Atmosphere,  the  humidity  of,  i.  93. 

Attorneys,  il.  137.    Number  of,  13& 

Australia,  Western,  sUtuUcs  of,  iL  518. 

Avon,  river,  L  35L 

Ayzsbire,  L  877. 

B. 

Bagi^ng,  cotton  and  coflfee,  manufacture  of, 
ir674. 

Bagshot  Heath,  I.  18. 

Baise,  manufacture  of,  L  632. 

Bailie  oourU,  in  Scotland.  iL  819. 

Bala  Lake,  i.  44. 

Bandon,  river,  L  333l 

Banffkbire,  L  30a 

Bank  of  England,  privileges  of,  ii.  88.  Notes 
of,  a  legal  tender,  ib.  Contractiim  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  Peel's  Act,  89.  Cash  payments,  30. 
Loan  of,  to  government,  34.  Renewal  of  the 
charter  to  lii54, 35.  Is  the  goveniment  bank. 
ib.  Transmits  weekly  accounts  of  cash  and 
bullion  in  her  coffbrs,  ib.  Gives  no  interest  on 
deposiU,  ib.  Aflhirs  of,  in  1838, 36.  Notes  in 
circulation,  ib.  DeposiU,  f6.  Securities,  ib. 
Bullion,  ib.  Rest,  or  surplus  capital,  ib. 
Quarteriy  account  of  liabilities  and  assets, 
18i4-38,  37.  Notes  and  Bank  post  bills  in 
circulation,  ib. 

Banks,  of  circulation,  il.  Vi.  Of  deposit,  ib. 
EnglUh,  87.  Scotch,  35.  Irish,  36.  Joint 
stock,  37. 

Bankruptcy,  Court  of,  institution  of,  ii.  14|. 
Three  nuMivisions  or,  182.  Court  of  Review, 
ib.  Subdivision  CourU,  183.  CourU  of  the 
Commissioners,  ib.  Mode  of  proceeding  in 
each,  ib. 

Bann,  river,  f.  396. 


Ba|)Cismf,  defective  register  of,  L  407.  Prapcr- 
tion  of,  to  the  population,  408.  Total  o^  re- 
gisteted  from  1801—1890,  4ia  PraportiMH 
of,  in  each  county,  41L  In  Scotland,  register 
of,  485.  Number  of,  in  Glasgow,  tf(L  Ko 
return  of,  for  Ireland,  43& 

BaptisU,  ii.  885. 

Barley,  number  of  coosumen,  L  467.  flifsil 
demand  for,  in  manufactures  of  beer,  paetcTa 
and  S|>irits,  ib.  Used  finr  fattening  blai±cattl^ 
bogs,  and  poultry,  ib.  Important  crap  in  ro- 
tation, ib.  Principal  counties  for,  ib.  Mode 
of  culture,  and  produce  of,  ib.  Two  tpeaet, 
with  several  varieties,  ib.  Time  of  harvest; 
practice  of  mowing,  468w  Produce,  ib.  SC^ 
tisticB  of  average  produce,  476.  Crops  of,  io 
Ireland,  514 

Baron,  couru,  ii.  73. 154. 

Barrack-master  general,  ii.  431 

Barristers,  if.  137.    Number  of,  138L 

Barrow,  river,  L  395. 

Bastardy  laws  of,  oflbred  temptation  to  crime, 
IL  614.  Abolition  of,  proposed  t^  the  com- 
missioners, 615.  RecommendatioD  as  to  the 
chikl,  and  as  to  the  mother,  ib.  Also  as  to 
the  puutive  father,  ib.  Suggestioaa  BMMtlr 
adopted,  Ai. 

Bays,!.  44.  Sole,4&  Rohin  Hood's, 47.  Kil- 
bride, 48.  Morecambe^  4a  St.  BTide*s,  51. 
Caermarthen;  Swansea,  tb.  Mounts  S8. 
Cawsand,  54.  Biscay,  ib.  Swaaage;  Stud, 
land,  55.    Trissanton,  5& 

Bays  of  Ireland  ;  Tralce,  L  340.  Bnndoa ;  Din. 

S'  !}  Ballyoaskollig ;  BaDtry,34I.  Dunmaoos; 
Itimore  ;    Rots  ;   Ckmakilty  :   Courtmas. 

cherry,  348.      Duogarvan  ;    Tramore,  941 

Dublin,  344.    Dundnim,  345.    Donegal :  Kil- 

lybegs ;  Sligo,  347.  Killala ;  BIjuduod ;  Ctewi 

Roundctone  ;    Biitcrtiay  ;    Kilkerrin,   998, 

aalway,34gL 
Bays  of  Scotland  ;  St  Andrew's,  i.  861.    8ia- 

clair's,868.    Luce,  856.  Wigtown,  A    Klik. 

cudbright,  ib. 
Beachy  HeaA,  L  68. 
Beans,  i.  469.  Order  io  the  rotation  of  crops,  A. 

Time  of  the  harvest ;  produce,  ib.    fi»«f*«tfff 

of  the  average  produce,  47& 
Bear,  the,  extirpation  of,  Itrom  this  oountrr. 

L  11&  '• 

Beaver,  the  extirpation  o<;  i.  11& 
Bedford  Level,  L  81 
Bedfordshire,  L  183. 
Beer,  quantity  made,  i.  786.  Duty  on,  r^naled. 

Bees,'L  500. 

Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution,  U.  388. 

Benefices,  three  sorts  of,  IL  97&    DistiitautloQ 

of  the  jiatronage  of,  877.    Statistics  of  their 

value,  977,  878. 
Benefit  Societies,  proportion  of  sit^oeH  among, 

Ben  Nevis,  situation  and  altitude  of.  1. 83& 

Berkshire,  i.  810. 

Berwickshire,  L  885. 

Bill  of  Rights,  Ii.  83. 

Bills  of  morulity,  iL  681 

Bills  in  parliament,  procedure  of,  through  Ae 
house,  IL  101  Private,  lia  Originate  lndif> 
ferently  In  either  house,  16.  But  the  initiative 
of  those  for  restitution  of  honours  clidmed  by 
the  Lords,  ib.  Money  bills  must  first  pass  the 
Commons,  HI.  General  pardon  bill  must 
fmanafe  from  the  Crown,  tb. 

Birds,  native,  extinct  varieties,  L  190l  Domes. 
ticated,  181.  Chiefly  introduced  ftom  Asia. 
183.  Peacock,  «*.  Wild  turkey,  ib.  Domes- 
tic  fowl,  185.  Guinea  hen,  s6.  Pheasant.  Ifr. 
Aquatic,  186.  The  swan,  15.  Naturalisation 
of  foreign,  desirable,  188.  The  gigaatle  oock ; 
Curnssow  family,  16.    Scientific  arrangement , 

loj. 

Birmingham,  grand  seat  of  the  hardware  manu. 
facture,  L  694.  Its  proximity  to  coal  and  iron, 
ib.  List  of  articles  produced  at,  096.  The 
Soho  workf,  696.  Tbe**toy.shopofKiirope,'* 
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fiB7.    CaplUll  enmiknred,  €96.  Value  of  manu. 
Ikcturcs,  6S9.    Xjocal  •tatiitict,  ib. 
Births,  proportion  of,  to  the  population,  i.  407— 

BiihoM,  right  of,  to  ait  in  parliament,  ii.  87. 
or  England,  2Gi.  Extent  of  see*,  and  nett 
revenue  of,  966,    Of  Ireland.  303. 

Black  lead,  found  in  Borrowdale,  i.  560l  Best 
material  for  making  pencils,  ib.  Former 
monopoly  of;  Is  now  imported,  aft.  Mode  of 
obtaining,  ib.  Difference  in  the  quality,  tft. 
Preparation  oi  the  manufacture,  ib. 

Blackwater,  river,  i.  333. 3ia 

Blankets,  manufacture  ofl  i.  632.  63i. 

Blasphemy,  punishment  for,  iL  460. 

Blood,  deaths  from  disease*  of  the,  iL  SBl  58& 

Boar,  the  wild,  extinction  of,  L  116. 

Bobbm  net,  manufacture  of,  i.  660,  661. 

Bogs  of  Ireland,  the,  i.  SSL     Cultivation  of, 

iss. 

Bombasint,  manufacture  of,  introduced  into 
Norwich  by  refugees,  i.  631. 

Bone  manure,  introduction  of,  into  Scotland, 
beneficial,  i.  £68. 

Books  exported,  drawback  on,  i.  723. 

Boroughs,  derivation  of  the  term,  ii.  19&  Sig. 
nify  towns  existing  by  charter  or  prescription. 
•ft.  Municipal  government  or,  emanated 
fttmi  the  Romans,  194.  Remodelled  by  the 
Saxons,  <ft.  Destroyed  by  the  Danes,  ih. 
And  revived  by  the  Saxons,  ib.  Particulars 
of,  in  Domesday  Book,  ib.  May  hold  fair* 
and  markets,  ib.  Have  internal  Jurisdiction, 
ib.  Local  exemptions  which  constitute  a  bo. 
rough,  ift.  Each  has  a  court  leet,  195.  Oo. 
▼emroentof;  officers,  <ft.  Subject  to  baronial 
Jurisdiction  4  tenure  of  lands,  ib.  Revenue  of} 
g^bel,  ib.  Offices  of,  remodelled,  196.  Grant 
of  charters;  immunities  and  privileges,  ift. 
Free,  ib.  Custom  of  borough-EnglTsh,  tft. 
Distinction  between  a  borough  and  a  city, 
ib.  Some  erected  into  counties,  ib.  Extent 
or  the  parliamentary  fk'anchise,  ib.  Admis. 
•ion  of  Durgesses,  197.  Regulations  and  re- 
strictions, ib.  The  guild  merchant,  ib.  The 
title  freeman  used  in  lieu  of  burgess,  ib.  In 
whom  the  grant  of  the  freedom  vested, 
sft.  Freedom  oil  transmissible  by  descent: 
hence  its  acquisition  by  marriage,  198.  Chart- 
ers  prior  to  Hen.  VI.  did  not  rMulate  the 
internal  constitution  of,  ib.  Consequent 
usurpations,  ift.  Parliamentary  franchise  in, 
monopolised,  ift.    See  Corporations. 

Borough-English,  custom  01,  ii.  196. 

Borough-reeve,  or  port-reeve,  ii.  196. 

BoUny  of  Great  BriUin,  1.  100.  National 
affinity  of  the  vegeUtion,  ift.  Striking  and 
ornamental  native  plants,  101.  Woody  region, 
102.  Products  of  Ireland,  103.  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  ift.  Plants  peculiar  to  Scotland,  104. 
British  Islands  rich  in  cryptogamous  plants, 
tft.  Phienogamous  plants,  105.  LiUace«; 
coniferous  family,  106.  Nettle  tribe,  ift.  Eu- 
phorbiaceous  familv,  ift.  Daphne;  buck, 
wheat;  Oxyria;  Chenopodia,  tft.  Salsolas 
and  salicornias,  ib.  Labials;  Scrofularia; 
narcotic  tribe,  ift.  Gentian  family,  l(/7.  Apo. 
cvneous  order;  olive  tribe,  rft.  Composite, 
ift.  Fuller's  teasel,  ift.  Rubiaceous  plants; 
umbelliferous  tribe,  ift.  Rosaceous  plants; 
Acerins;  malvarcous  plants;  Conifers,  tft. 
Exotics, ift.  Cedar,  108.  Cactus;  American 
aloe,  ift.  Phormium  tenax,  tft.  Oranges; 
vine  and  olive ;  rice  and  cnaiie,  109.  Tabacco, 
fft.  Bread-corns,  ift.  Wheat ;  barley  ;  rye^ 
ift.  Maise,  ift.  Fruit  trees ;  kitchen  gardens, 
110.    Liquorice;  madder;   beans;  field  pea, 

in. 

Bottoms,  the.  a  manufacturing  district  of  Glou- 
cester, i.  631. 

Bounties,  granted  in  the  herring  fishery,  i.  fXX). 
Impolicy  of  the  measure,  601.  Di»continued 
in  Ift-X),  ift.  In  the  whale  fishery,  61)9.  Dis. 
continued  in  1834,  ift.  On  the  exportation  of 
linen,  679. 


Boyne,  river,  i.  SS6. 

Brain,  deaths  from  disease*  of  the,  ii.  5B3. 585. 

Brandy,  quantity  manufactured,  L  728.  Pro. 
ceedsof  duty,  tft. 

Brass  manufacture  of  Birmingham,  i.  6B6.  Ex- 
ports of,  705. 

Bread-corns,  meetly  exotics,  i.  109.  Wheala 
barley;  rve,  tft.    Maise,  ift. 

Breweries,  1. 724.    Statistics  of,  ib.  727. 

Bricks,  house*  in  English  towns  mostly  buiU  of, 
i.  594.  Small  consumption  of,  in  Scotlaiui,  ift. 
Produce  of  the  excise  duty,  tft.  Statistics  of 
manufacture,  ift.  Rates  of  duty,  ift.  Nett  re- 
venue from,  tft. 

Bristol  Channel,  1.  3a 

Britannia  metal,  article*  manufactured  of.  i. 
697. 

British  Isle*,  the,  i.  1.  Great  BriUin  and  Ii». 
land,  ib.  Statistics  of,  treated  separately,  ift. 
Latitude  and  longitude  of,  8.  Aavantage*  of 
their  insular  position,  ib.  Zoology  of;  111. 
Population  of,  439.  Colonies  and  depeudencic*. 
ii.5l8.    Vital  sUtistics  of  521. 

Bmad  cloths,  of  .Saddleworth,  i.  628.  Quantitj 
manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  650. 

Broad  silks,  manufacture  of,  ii.  6B2.  Groit 
value  of,  tft. 

Buckinghamshire,  i.  181. 

Bucklei,  extinction  of  the  manufacture  of,  L 
G97, 698. 

Buckwheat,  i.  47a 

Bunting,  manufacture  of,  i.  632. 

Burgesses,  first  return  to  pariiament,  ii.  76L 
Creation  of,  197.  Restrictions ;  acquisiticm  of 
their  rights,  tft.  Their  privileges  and  Juris, 
diction  engrossed  by  the  guild  merchant,  A* 
Ttrm  freemoM  substituted  for  thatof  buigeaSb 
ift. 

Burglary,  crime  of,  L  464. 

Burials,  proportion  of,  to  the  population,  i.  407 

Burials  in  England  and  Wales,  registration  of, 
i.  409.  Proportion  of,  to  the  population,  A. 
Total  of,  registered  from  1801  —  1830,  410. 
Proportion  of,  in  each  county,  41L  In  Soot, 
land,  register  of,  424.  Number  oil  in  Glaagow, 
426.    Mo  returns  of,  for  Ireland,  438. 

Bursaries,  ii.  363. 

Butter,  production  and  consumption  of,  L  491* 

Buttons,  manufacture  of,  i.  697. 

C. 

Cabbage,!.  479. 

Cabinet  council,  ii.  71. 129. 

Cabinet-makers^  goods,  manufacture  of,  i.  799. 

Caithness,  county  of,i.  312. 

Caledonian  Canal,  Junction  of,  with  the  Moray 
Frith,  i.  252. 

Cambridgeshire,  i.  188. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  ii .  990—  397.  Disci- 
pline and  government,  350.  Peculiar  charac- 
teristic, 35 1 .  Routine  of  duties ;  examinations, 
ift.  Smith's  prises,  353.  Statute*  and  oflScers, 
954.  Prore«sors  and  degrees,  ift.  St.  Peter'* 
College,  355.  CUre  Hall,  tft.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege,  ift.  Oonville  and  Caius,  ift.  Trinity 
Hall,  ib.  Corpus  Christ!  College,  ift.  King** 
ift.  Queen's,  S5A.  Catherine  Hall,  ift.  Jesus 
College,  ifti  Christ's,  tft.  SL  John's,  ift.  Mag- 
dalen, ift.  Trinity,  tft.  Emanuel,  357.  Sidney 
Sussex,  ift.  Downing,  tft.  Number  of  stu. 
dents  on  the  books,  tft. 

Camomile,  i.  474. 

Canals,  introduction  of,  iL  54.  Qf  England^  ib. 
The  Bridgcwater,  55.  The  Grand  Trunk,  ift. 
Junction  of,  with  others,  ib.  Progress  of  in- 
ternal navigation,  5(1  The  Aire  and  Calder. 
ift.  Communication  by,  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn,  188.  Kennet  and  Avon,  ift.  Extent 
of  navigation  by,  tft.  Of  SeoUand,  57.  The 
Forth  and  Clyde,  ift.  Statistics  of,  ift.  Th« 
Union,  ift.  The  Crinan,  58.  The  Caledonian, 
ib.  The  Don  and  Dee,  tft.  The  Mookland,  M. 
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SUtictict  of,  in  Great  Britain,  £9, 60.  Oftre. 
land,  fiO.  Grand  Canal,  sft.  Stati«tlc«.  ib. 
Eoyal  Canal,  •tatistict  of,  ib.  Limerick  na« 
▼igation,  tft.  River  Barrow,  ib.  River  BoTne, 
63.    The  Newrv,  Ot.    Lagan  navigation,  lb. 

Canary  seed,  i.  47i.  * 

Candle  manufacture,  i.  79a 

Cannon,  manufacture  of,  i.  705. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  population,  trade,  9tc  i. 
518. 

Cape  Wrath,  1.  S61. 

Capital  vested  in  the  production  of  iron,  L  580. 
Id  the  capfet  and  tm  mine*,  5R9.  In  the  salt 
works,  591.  In  the  herring  fishery,  600.  In 
the  pilchard  fishery,  603.  In  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, 656,  637.    In  the  silk  trade,  68S. 

Capitalists,  number  ot^  L  69. 

Carding,  persons  employed  in,  L  663L  Their 
wages,  *6.  Various  departments  of,  46.  Clas- 
sification of  the  operatives,  664w  Earnings,  ib. 

Carlow,  or  Catherlough,  county  of,  L  571. 

Carpets,  manufkcture  of,  1.  632. 

Carraway,  L  474. 

Carriages,  manufacture  of,  L  738.    Duty  on,  ^. 

CarroU,  i.  473. 

Carses  of  Scotland,  i.  84a 

Cast-iron  articles,  manufacture  of,  at  Birming- 
ham, i.  704.    At  the  Carron  works,  ib. 

Cattle,  breeds  of,  i.  465.  North  Devonshire,  Ot. 
Lancashire,  or  long-homed,  486.  Short- 
horned,  ib.  Class  of  middle  horns,  i5.  Polled 
breeds,  487.  Wild,  ib.  Improvement  in  the 
breed  of,  488.  Number  of  head  of,  489.  Of 
Ireland,  517. 

Catwater,  the,  i.  53. 

Cavalry  regiments,  iL  435. 

Cavan.  county  of,  L  383. 

Celtic  language,  ii.  678.  Surooicd  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  689.  Dr.  Oeddes's  hypo, 
thesis,  690.  Still  general.  In  various  districts, 
696.  The  Welsh  dialect,  ib.  A  dialect  of, 
•poken  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  «5. 

Census  of  laoi,  for  England  and  Wales,  L  404, 
405.  For  Scotland,  498,  4£3.  For  Ireland 
437, 438.     General  summary,  438. 

Certiorari,  removal  of  causes  by  writ  of,  ii.  161. 

Chancery,  court  of,  institution  and  Jurisdiction 
of,  ii.  139. 147.    Local  courts  of,  188. 

Channel  Islands,  L  886. 

Chapels,  of  ease,  ii.  280.  Parochial,  ib.  Fne,  ib. 

Charities,  private,  great  extent  of^  ii.  678. 

Charterhouse  school,  the,  iL.S26. 

Charters,  grants  of,  conferring  privileges  and 

,  immunities  upon  boroughs,  if.  196.  Those 
prior  to  Hen.  Vl.  were  merely  frimchises,  198. 
Misgovemroent  which  ensued  for  want  of 
internal  regulation,  ib.  Of  incorporation 
granted  to  boroughs,  1P9.  GoveminK,  not 
granted  till  the  Tudors,  ib.  Their  scope  and 
tenure,  t&  Attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  wrest 
from  corporations  their  old,  and  substitute  new 
ones,  808.  Proclamation  of  James  II.  to  re- 
instate them  as  before,  ib. 

Cheese,  production  and  consumption  of,  L  492. 

Chelsea  Hospital :  sUtistics,  a  445. 

Cheshire,  i.  161. 

Cheviot  Hills,  the,  i.  10. 

Children,  regulations  as  to  employment  of,  in 
fiictories,  i.  691.  Diminution  of  sickness 
among,  523.  Decrease  in  the  mortality  of,  524. 

Chiltem  Hills,  the.  L  14. 

Chiltern  Hundreds,  stewardship  of  the,  iL  102. 

Cholera  Morbus,  ii.  561.  580. 

Christ's  HospiUI,  ii.  327. 

Church  of  fengland,  its  constitution,  IL  858. 
Administration  of,  by  the  clergy,  259.  Go- 
vernment ;  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons, 
260.  Form  of  divine  service,  268.  Ecclesi. 
astical  divisions  of  England  and  Wales,  263. 
Convocations,  ib.  Powers,  privileges,  election, 
&c.  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  264.  Mag. 
nitude  and  emolument  of  bishoprics,  066. 
Deans  and  chapters,  their  revenues,  268.  S7a 
Archdeacons,  deans,  and  deaneries,  871.  Par- 
sons, vicars,  Ac.  15.     Tithes,  ib.    Table  of 


appropriatlooi  and  iBMHopriatiom,  SfTS.  Com* 
mutation  of  tithes,  2/4.    Admission  of  par- 

J  sons,  276.  Distribution  of  patronage,  277. 
Residence  of  the  clergy,  ib.  Curates,  879. 
Incomes  <^  the  clergy,  880.  Cburchwardcni, 
288.  Parish  clerks  and  sextons,  883L  Defi- 
ciency of  church  accommodation,  ib. 

Church  of  Ireland,  its  constitution  and  govern* 
ment,  iL  303.  Incmne  of  the  episcopacy,  504. 
Subordinate  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  s6.  Tbe 
parochial  cleigy,  906.  Regulatioo  of  their  in- 
comes, ib.    Total  revenue,  507. 

Church  or  kirk  of  Scotland,  ii.  287.  History  of 
presbytery,  887j(tt8.  Standards  of  tbe  church, 
ib.  rarisbes.  889.  The  church  Judicatories; 
the  kirk  session,  890.  The  presbytery,  ib.  .The 
synod,  891.  SUtistics  of,  ib.  Tbe  General 
Assembly,  A.  Course  ofstudy  for  the  church, 
893.  Patronage,  ib.  Teinda,  or  tithes,  894. 
Manses  and  glebes,  895.  Income  of  tbe  clergy, 
ib.    Summary,  5QSL 

Churchwardena,  ii.  882. 

Cider,  i.  475. 

City,  diffbn  from  a  borough  in  possessing  a  bi- 
shop, iL  196. 

Civil  divisions  of  England,  i.  144i.  Roman  pro* 
vinces,  ib.  Heptarchy,  ib.  Counties,  or 
shires,  145.  Counties  palatine,  146.  Treth- 
ings,  trithings,  or  tridings,  147.  Hundreds, 
ib.  Wards  and  wapentakes,  148.  Tithings, 
ib.    Sokes,  149.    Parishes,  A.    Towns,  150. 

Civil  divisions  of  Ireland,  i.  368.  Provinces  and 
counties,  ib.  Barooies,  569.  Parishes,  A. 
Town-lands,  ib. 

Civil  divisions  of  Scotland,  i.  878.  Shires  A. 
Parishes,  873. 

Clare,  county  of,  i.  388. 

Clergy,  the,  li.  859.  Immunities  and  disabilitiei 
of,  ib.  Twofold  character  of,  88a  Form  of 
ordination,  ib.  Distinction  between  the  priest 
and  deacon,  868.  Ecclesiastical  govemmcot, 
S63L  Convocations  of,  ib.  Archbishops,  864. 
Bishops,  ib.  Deans  and  chapters,  268.  Arch- 
deacons,  2^).  Deans,  871.  Panons,  vican^ 
ftc  ib.  Admission  of  parsons,  876.  Residence 
of,  877.    Curates,  279.    Incomes  of,  881. 

Clerk  of  the  peace,  duties  of,  ii.  133. 

Climate,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  85.  Of  Etag- 
land,  ib.  Temperature,  86.  Atmosphenc 
currents  ;  winds,  ib.  Retention  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  87.  Evaporation,  ib.  Humiditj 
of  the  west  and  south-west,  and  dryness  of  th« 
east  winds,  88.  Rain,  t6.  89.  Westeriy  winds 
prevail  In  summer  and  autunm,  ib.  Efltet 
of  elevation,  and  of  proximity  of  the  sea,  90. 
limited  influence  of  geology  on,  ib.  Culti* 
vation  favourable  tou  to.  Recapitulaticm,  91. 
Mean  temperature  of  England,  ib.  Variatioo 
of  the  seasons,  93.  Climate  of  England  un- 
Justly  condemned,  94.  Mean  daily  range  of 
the  thermometer,  ib.  Varies  with  the  sea- 
sons, 115.  Its  extreme  dailv  range ;  annual 
and  mmthly  range,  ib,  DifiTerence  between 
tbe  temperature  of  the  coldest  and  warmest 
months,  95.  Quantity  of  rain,  sfr.  Influenoa 
of  English  climate,  ib.  Not  excdled,  96. 
Preferable  even  for  invalids,  97.  Foreign  eli. 
mates  less  healthAil,  tb.  Relative  salubrity 
of  parts  of  England,  98, 99.  Superior  advan. 
Uges  of  the  climate  of  England,  100.  Most 
favourable  to  enterprise,  617. 

Qimate  of  Ireland,  iU  peculiarities,  L  564. 
Winds,  ib.  Mean  annual  temperature,  565L 
Quantity  of  rain,  566.  Influence  of  the  soil 
and  substrata,  567.  Prevalence  of  fevers,  ftc 
less  attributable  to  climate  than  to  other 
causes,  568.    Highly  salubrious,  A. 

Climate  of  Scotland ;  operation  of  phyrical  cir. 
cumstances,  L  267.  Mean  annual  temperature, 
i6.  Barometric  ranges,  268.  Quantity  of  rain, 

f  ib.  Number  of  rainy  days,  S69.  Winds,  ib. 
Eff^ts  of,  upon  vegetation,  ib.  Influence  of, 
upon  the  people,  870.  Causes  of  ito  salubrity, 
ib. 

Clocks,  manufacture  of,  L  706. 
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governing  chartert,  ttt-  Restriction  of  the  par. 
TiamenUry  fk-anchiae  by  the  Crown  charters ; 
resisted  by  the  Houiie  of  Commons,  2()1.  Va- 
rieciei  of  the  franchise :  by  inhabitancy,  by 
tenure,  hj  personal  quaHfication,  ib.  Fran, 
chise  of,  distinct  from  the  parhamentary,  202. 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  id.  Writs  of  quo 
toarratUo  j  aggression  of  the  Crown,  ib.  Pro. 
Clamation  of  James  1 1. ,  restori  ng  the  old  char. 
ten,  ib.  Political  imiMrtance  of,  ib.  Become 
close  or  rotten  boroughs,  2U3.  Chiefly  favour- 
able to  the  Tories,  ib.  Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  ib.  Parliamentary  franchise 
of,  modiHed  by  the  Reform  Act,  ib.  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  state  of,  ib. 
Organic  reform  of,  by  act  of  parliament ;  its 
provisions,  ^'06.  Statistics  of  the  growth  of, 
S07,  20&  Summary  of  resulu,  ift.  Aggregate 
property,  ib. 

Cots  wold  Hills,  the,  i.  la 

Cottages  in  England,  i.  457. 

Cotton  goods,  fall  In  the  price  of;  statistics,  i. 
65 L  Official  and  declared  value  of  exports, 
653,654. 

Cotton  manufacture,  its  introduction,  i.  641. 
Custom-house  returns,  643.  Invention  of  the 
■pinning  jenny,  64^  The  spinning  frame,  ift. 
Arkwright's  patent,  644.  The  mule  Jenny, 
645.  Inadequate  parliamentary  grant  to 
Crompton,  the  inventor,  646.  Self-acting 
mule,  ib.  The  power-loom,  ib.  Number  of 
looms  in  work }  the  process  described,  647. 
Imports  and  exports  of  cotton  wool,  649. 
Whence  derived,  648.  Whitney's  invention, 
651.  Statistics  of  the  supply  of  cotton  wool, 
ib.  Price  per  lb.  since  1»U6,  652.  Reduced 
price  of  cotton  goods;  statistics,  ib.  Prices 
of  cotton  yarn,  63S.  Export  of  cotton  goods, 
653  —  653.  Present  value  of  the  manufacture, 
653.  Capital  invested,  656.  Persons  employed, 
ib.  Wages  paid,  i6.  Profits,  ib.  Aggregate 
value,  657.  Distribution  of  the  manufacture, 
660.  Of  Scotland,  661.  Of  Ireland,  16.  Sta. 
tistics  of  the  factories,  662.  Condition  of  the 
labourers ;  statistics  of  earningii,  663,  664. 
Hand.loom  weavers,  667.  668.  Health  of 
persons  emf^oyed  in  factories,  6u8-~67]. 
Summary  of  persons  employed,  698. 

Cotton  wool,  imiiorts  and  exixirts  of,  L  6491 
Sources  whence  derived,  618.  American, 
termed  sea  Island  and  upland,  ti51.  Whitney's 
invention,  ib.  Statistics  of  the  supply  of,  ib. 
Price  per  Ib.  since  1806,  6o2. 

Cotton  yam,  statistics  of  prices,  I  653.  Official 
and  declared  value  of,  654^ 

Counties  of  England,  i.  15().  Northern  Division : 
Northumberland,  151.  Cumberland,  15&  Dur> 
ham,  154.    Yorkshire,  156.     Westmoreland, 
ib    Lancashire,  159.     Counties  bordering  on 
WtUet^  161.    Cheshire,  ib.   Shropshire,  or  Sa. 
lop,  163.  Herefordshire,  165.  Monmouthshire, 
16dL  Midland  Cottntfes,  167.  Nottmghamshire, 
ib.  Derbyshire,  168.    Staffordshire,  170.    Lei- 
cestershire, 173.     Rutland,  174.    Northamp. 
tonshire,  <6.     Warwickshire,  176.     Worces. 
ter»hire,  178.     Gloucestershire,  ib.    Oxford- 
shire, 180.   Buckinghamshire,  181.    Bedford, 
shire,  183.    Enttem  Dittrkty  184.    Lincoln- 
shire, ib    Himtingdonshire,  187.    Cambridge, 
•hire.  188.   Norfutk,  190.   SuflTolk,  192.  Essex, 
194.      Hertfordshire,   196.      Middlesex,  197. 
South-eagfern  District,  201.  Surrey,  ib.  Kent, 
203.  Sussex,  2<)7.  Southern  District,  9{]9.  Berk- 
shire, ib.   Wiltshire,  211.  Hampshire,  South- 
ampton, or  Hants,  213.      Dorsetshire,  216. 
SouiA-westem  District,  217.     Somersetshire, 
ib.    Devonshire,  219.    Cornwall,  221. 
Counties  of  Ireland,  L  369.  Leinster :  Wexford, 
ri6.     Kilkenny,  370.     Carlcw,  or  Catherlough, 
371.  Wicklow,  ib.  Dublin,  372.    Kildare,  373. 
Queen's  County,  ib.      King's    County,  374, 
Westmeath,  ib.    Longford,  ib.     Meath,  J75. 
Louth,  576.    Munster :  Cork,  ib.    Kerry,  .378. 
Limerick,  579.     Tipperary,  ib.    Waterford, 
381.    Clare,  382L     Ulster :  Cavan,  383.    Fer- 


managh, 584.    Monagban,  0.    Armagh,  385. 
Down,  386.    Antrim,  387.   Londonderry,  S8S. 
Tyrone,   389.      Donegal.  390.      ConnaHgki : 
Galway,  391.    Mayo,  398.    Roaoommon,  393. 
Leitrim,  ib.    Sligo,  385. 
Counties  of  Scotland,  thirty  .three,  L  274.    Wig^ 
tonshire,  ib.  Kirkcudbright,  stewartry  of,  275. 
Dumfriesshire,  V76   Ayrshire,  277-    Renfirew- 
shire,  27a    Lanarkshire,  or  Clydesdale,  28(1. 
Peeblesshire,  282.     Selkirkshire,  sA.      Ilox- 
burghshire,orTeviotdale,  284.  Berwickshire, 
285.     East  Lothian,  or  Haddingtonshire.  286. 
Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire,  989.     vVett 
Lothian,  or  Linnthgowshire,290.  Stirlingshire, 
tb.    Fife,  2»2.    Kinross-shire,  ftSi.    Dunbar- 
tonshire, 294.    Argyleshire,  A.    Perthshire, 
296.  Angus,  or  Forfarshire,  298.  Kincardine, 
shire,  or  the   Mearns,  30a    Aberdeenshire, 
301.    Banffshire,  303.    Moray,  or  Elginshire, 
304.     Nairnshire,  ib      Inveniie8s.shire,  306. 
Ross-shire,  307.    Cromartyshire,  ib.    Suther. 
land,  31 1.    Caithness,  3121 
Counties  of  Wales,  L  222. 
Counties  palatine,  i.  146. 
County  courts,  li.  154. 

County  rates,  of  England  and  Wales,  compaii. 
son  of,  at  two  periods,  ii.  420.    Money  levied 
for,  421. 
Country  banks,  consequences  of  defective  con. 
stitiition  of,  iL  30.    Clause  of  Act  of  1706,  re- 
lating to,  repealed,  31.    Forbidden  to  issue 
notes  of  less  value  than  51,  it.     Notes  of, 
Dractically  and  in  fact  a  legal  tender,  32. 
Number  of  notes  in  circulation,  37. 
Courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius,  ii.  158. 
Courts  of  civil  Jurisdiction,  IL  145L    L  House 
of  Lords,  ib.    2.  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  146.     3.  Court  of  Chancery, 
147.      4.   The  Exchequer  Chamber,  ib.     5. 
King's    Bench,    Common    Pleas,   and    Ex> 
chequer,  ib.   Juries,  149.    Relative  Functiona 
of  the  CourU,  151.   Courts  of  Assise  and  Nisi 
Prius,  152.    Procedure  in,  155. 
Courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  it  139. 
Couru,  criminal,  iL  162.    House  of  Lordt,  ib. 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  164.    Courts  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery.  163.    Sea. 
sions  of  the  Peace,  166.    General  and  Gene. 
ral  Quarter  Semions,  ib.    Special  and  Petit 
Sessions,  167.     SheriflT's  Toum  and  Courts 
Leet,  168.    Coroner's  Court,  t;^.    Court  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Market,  ib.    Method  of  proceed, 
ing,  ib. 
Courts  of  Equity,  ii.  139, 171.    I.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  :  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court,  the 
Rolls'  Court,  and  the  Vice.Chancellor*s  Court, 
ib.    2.  The  Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer,  ib. 
3.  House  of  Lords,  as  a  court  of  appeal,  ib» 
Method  of  proceeding,  174.  Average  quantity 
of  business  despatched  in,  181. 
Courtsof  justice  in  England,  ii.  136.  Diversity  of 
jurisdiction,  ib.    Officers  of,  ib.    The  Saxon 
judicial  system,  140.    The  feudal  system,  tft. 
Procedure  in,  155 —  162. 
Court«  of  justice  of  Ireland,  ii.  25&    Court  of 
Chancery,  ib.    Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  2o7.    Privy  coun- 
cil, ib.    Prerogative  Court ;   Court  of  Admi- 
ralty  ;  Court  of  Bankruptcy  :  Court  of  Insol. 
vents,  >6.    Process  of  civil  bill,  f6.    Courtsof 
petty  sessions.  258.    Boroughs  hold  courts,  ib. 
Manors  may  hold  courts  of  record,  ib. 
CourU  of  justice  in  Scotland,  IL  21&    InsUtu- 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Uession,  ib.    Abolition  of 
hereditary  private  jurisdiction,  219.  Increased 
efficiency  of  tiie  supreme  court ;  and  improve, 
ments  in  the  Sheriffii*  Courts,  ib.    Abolition 
of  the  Admiralty,  Consistorial,  and  Exchequer 
Courts,  ib.    The  inferior  courts,  ib.    Appeal 
from  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
ib.    Baillic  courts,  ib.    Functions  of  the  Jut. 
tires  of  peace,  220.    Sheriff'-depute,  ib.    She- 
rifT-substitute,  221.    Executive  duties  of  the 
sheriOr.  16.  Extent  of  bis  civil  jurisdiction,  Ift. 
Appeal  from,  to  the  Court  of  Session,  2S2. 
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Offlclal  returns,  Sfif  Constitution  of  Court 
or  SeMion,  ib.  Salaries  of  the  Judges,  925. 
Qualification  orjuron,2a0.  TheTcind  ('ourt, 
%il.  Proceeding*  l)efore  and  after  Judgment, 
S38.    Court  of  Justiciary.  832,  83S. 

Courts  of  Law,  ii.  138.    Their  classification,  ib. 

Courts  of  the  Market,  or  Pie  Poudre,  ii  155. 

Crape,  manufacture  of,  i.  631,  638.    Silk,  686. 

CrimeSt  division  of,  into  five  clasxe*,  ii.  460. 
Capital  punishments  tor,  56%,  Secondary  pu- 
nishments for,  467.  Returns  of,  f%.  Statistics 
of,  469 -47a 

Cromartyshire,  i.  907. 

Crops,  alternation  of,  i.  463.  Convertible  hus- 
bandry, 464.  Cultivated,  464— 475.  OfScoU 
land,  479.  Of  Ireland,  614.  Quantity,  and 
value  of.  In  England,  538.    In  Scotland,  541. 

Cumberland,  countv  of,  L 153. 

Curates  of  England,  it.  87a  Stipends  of,  SSL 
Perpetual,  of  Ireland,  306. 

Currents,  atmospheric,  L  86u  How  modified, 
ib. 

Custom-houses,  gross  and  nett  receipts  at,  ii.  23L 

Customs*  duties,  gross  and  nett  produce  of,  il. 
23.  Historical  account  of,  395.  Statistics  of. 
ib.    Table  of  rates  of,  406,  40^). 

Custos  roculorum,  his  rank  and  functions,  it. 
132. 

Cutlery,  manufacture.of,  L  708. 704.  Exports  of, 
705, 

Cuttlefish,  L  140. 


D. 

Dairy,  the,  in  Great  Britain,  i.  49a  Milk,  ib. 
Butter,  491.    Cheese,  49SL    In  Ireland,  517. 

Danes,  the,  it  78. 

Deans  of  faculty,  office  of,  iL  825. 

Deani  of  England,  ii .  ^  1 .    Of  I  reland,  304. 

Deans  and  chapters,  ii.  ^68.  Emoluments  of,  869. 

Death,  causes  of,  ii.  575.  579.  Number  of,  by 
each  disease,  58  i— 587. 

Debt,  prisoners  for,  ii.  185. 

Dee,  river,  i.  40.  M.  347. 

Deer,  i.  499. 

Decrees  granted  at  the  University,  ii.  337. 

Demurrer  to  evidence,  ii.  157. 

Derbyshire,  i.  168. 

Derwent water,  lake,  1. 41 

Devonshire,  L  819. 

Diocesea,  extent  and  population  of,  ii.  QSiS.  Nett 
revenue  of  the,  867.  Table  of  appropriations 
and  impropriations,  873.  Distribution  of  pa- 
tronage in,  877.    Value  of  benefices  in,  881. 

Diseases,  IL  561.  Classification  of,  568.  Epi- 
demics, ib.  Endemics,  570.  Sgpradic,  571. 
Insanity,  578.  Consumption,  574.  Stone, 
ib.  Venereal  disease,  s15.  Among  white 
troops  in  Jamaica,  t6.  Fatal,  ib.  Statistics, 
577.  579.  Remarks,  580.  Fever,  plague,  and 
dvsentery.  t6.  Small-pox,  ib.  Measles,  ib. 
C)ioiera,  ib.  Inflammation,  581.  Consump- 
tion, ib.  Dropsy,  ib.  Fatal,  at  different  ages, 
ib.  SUtlsUcs  of  deaths  from,  :583— 5.H7.  Re- 
marlts,  ib.  Conclusions ;  on  the  best  means 
of  preventing,  589. 

Dissenters,  English,  il  883.  The  Methodists, 
884.  Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  ib. 
Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  ib.  Presbyterians, 
ib.  Quakers  or  Friends.  885.  Catholics,  ib. 
Jews,  ib.    Statistics  of,  ib. 

Dissenters,  Irish,  ii.  308.  Roman  Catholics,  ib. 
Presbyterians,  309.  Numbers  of  the  di ffierent 
sects,  310. 

Dissenters,  Scotch,  11.  897.  Secession  Church  ; 
origin,  &.  Seceders  divided  into  Burghers 
and  anti- Burghers,  ib.  Numbers  of  seceders, 
89&  Constitution,  ftc.  ib.  Course  of  study 
for  the  ministry,  ib.  Stipends,  299.  Original 
Burgher  Associate  Synod,  f6.  Associate  Sy. 
nod  of  Original  Seceders,  ib.  Relief  Synod, 
300.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  iA.  Scotch 
Presbyterians  are  all  .Calvinists,  301.  Scotch 
E|>isoopal  Church,  ib.  Independent  churches. 


A.  Other  religioui  sects,  0.  Roman  Catho- 
lics, ib.    Education,  90SL    Summary,  303. 

Distilleries,  i.  787, 728.    Statistics,  ib. 

Dividends,  amount  of,  iL  48&  Distribution  of, 
487. 

Dockyards,  diseases  of  workmen  in,  IL  547, 548. 

Doctors*  Commons,  ii.  188. 

Domesday  Book,  first  authenUc  record  concern- 
ing  boroughs,  ii.  191 

Don,  river,  l  845. 

Donegal,  county  of,  i.  390l 

DorseUbire,  i.  216. 

Down,  county  of,  i.  386. 

Drawback,  on  glass,  L  717.  On  paper,  7S8.  On 
books,  723.    On  refined  sugar,  731. 

Dropsy,  ii.  581. 

Dry  rot,  antidote  to,  ii.  458. 

Druggets,  manufacture  of,  i.  638. 

Dublin,  county  of,  i.  378. 

Dumfriesshire,  L  276l 

DunlMrtonshire,  i.  294. 

Durham,  county  of,  i,  155.  Immense  coal-fields 
of,  571.    University  of,  359. 

Dutv,  on  coal  repealed,  i.  577.  On  tin,  584.  On 
salt  repealed,  598.  On  bricks  and  tiles,  591 
On  paper,  780. 788.  On  malt,  725, 786.  On 
l>eer  repealed,  787.  On  spirits,  788.  On  soap^ 
730.  On  coaches,  738.  On  imports  and  exports, 
ii.  15.    On  corn,  16L 

Dveing  silk,  coat  of,  i.  688.  Average  cost  per 
lb.,  683. 

Dysentery,  iL  580. 


Earthenware  manufacture ;  the  Potteries,  L  71 L 
Wedg.wood*B  inventions,  ib.  Chinaware,  718. 
Statistics,  ib.  713. 

East  Ix>thian,  or  Haddingtonshire,  L  886. 
Changes  in  the  coast  of,  850. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  iL  I3a  143.  Classification 
of,  186.  Provincial  courts ;  their  constitution, 
ib.  Court  of  Arches,  ib.  Prerogative  Court ; 
Court  of  Peculiars,  187.  Diocesan  courts,  ib. 
Archdeacon's  courts,  ib.  Range  of  the  eocie- 
stastical  jurisdiction,  187, 188.  Doctors  Com- 
mons, ib.    Mode  of  proceeding,  189. 

Eddystone  lighthouse,  i.  51 

Eden,  river,  I.  43. 

Edmburgh,  city  of,  1.  88a 

Edinburghshire,  L  889. 

Education  in  England  and  Wales,  iL  311  Sim- 
day  schools,  315.  National  schools,  ib.  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  316.  Summary  of 
education  returns,  ib.  Free  or  Grammar 
schools,  317.  Eton  College,  319.  Winchester 
College,  if?A.  Westminster  College,  325.  The 
Charterhouse,  S8n.  St.  Paul's  School,  ib. 
Merchant  Tailors'  School,  327.    Christ's  Hos- 

Sital,  ib.  Harrow,  ib.  Rugby  School.  3S8. 
hrewabury  School,  329.  Income  of  endowed 
schools,  ih.  Universities,  331.  Oxford,  345. 
Cambridge,  330.  London  University,  357. 
King's  College,  358.  Mechanics*  Institute^ 
359. 

Education  in  Ireland,  ii.  379.  Trinity  Collwe, 
Dublin,  380.  Maynooth  College.  385i  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  388.  St.  larlath's 
College,  Tuam,  S90.  Cork  Institution,  ib. 
Public  classical  schools,  ib.  Of  the  lower 
classes, 39 1.  StaUsUcs.  393. 

Education  in  Scotland,  ii.  980.  Her  literary 
history,  ib.  Monasteries,  ib.  Foreign  uni- 
versities, C6l.  Scotch  universities,  ib.  Bur- 
saries, 3ri2.  Patronage,  363.  ClaMes,  ib. 
Synoptical  view,  361  Lectureshina,  365. 
Constitution  of  the  universities,  ib.  Number 
of  students,  366.  Graduates  in  medicine,  3S7. 
College  discipline,  368.  Historv  of  parochial 
schools,  369.  Salary  of  schoolmasters,  571. 
Number  of  school-*^  ib.  Branches  of  educa. 
tion,  372.  Induction  of  schoolmasters,  ift. 
Burgh  schools,  ib.  School  fees,  kc  373. 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
374.    Oenerai  Assemfcily  's  Education  Commit- 
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tee,  576.  Schools  of  the  Seoeuion  Church, 
377.    Private  schoob,  378. 

Eels,  imported  fh>m  Holland,  i.  G07. 

JE:ffgs,tradein,  L499.  ^,        ... 

Elwtors  of  members  of  parliament,  disqualifica- 
tions of,  it  9L  Qualiflcation  of,  for  counUes, 
92.    For  boroughs,  9a 

Elginshire,  L  304.  ^     „      ,  ,. 

Enclosure  Acts,  passed  since  the  Revolution  j 
number  of  acres  enclosed,  L  556. 

Enclosures  of  land,  I,  457. 

Endemic  diseases,  li.  570. 

Endowed  schools,  IL  317.    Income  of.  329. 

England,  the  southern  part  of  Great  Bntaln,  i.  1. 
SUtlstlcs  of,  treated  separately,  ib.  Etymology 
of  the  name,  3.  Figure,  i*6.  Area,  4.  Slatis- 
Ucs,  5.  Face  of  the  country,  7.  Mounu»is, 
a  Moorlands.  1&  Heaths,  18.  Vales,  i6. 
Wealds,  23.  Fens,  24.  Marshes,  27.  J^^^*t 
29.  Rivers  and  river  ports,  sa  Lakes,  43. 
Sea  coast  and  seaports,  44.  Latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  principal  headlands,  60.  Ge- 
ology. 61.  Climate,  85.  BoUny,100.  Zoolog>', 
111.  Civil  divisions,  144.  Roman  nrovmccs, 
ib.  Heptarchy,  ib.  Counties  or  Rhir«,  145. 
Trethings,  trithlngs.  or  tridings,  147.  Lathes 
and  rapes,  ib^  Hundreds,  ib.  Wards  and 
wapenUkes,  14a  Tithings,  ib.  Sokes,  li9. 
Parishes,  ib.  Towns,  150.  Counties  of,  r6. 
Northern  division,  151.  Counties  bordering 
on  Wales,  161.  Midland  counties  of,  167. 
Eastern  district  of.  184.  South- eastern  dis- 
trict of,  201.  Southern  district  of,  209. 
South-western  district  of,  217.  Popujla- 
tlonof,39a  Agriculture,  440.  Timber,  526. 
Mines  and  minerals,  568.  Fisheries.  595. 
Manufactures,  612.  Woollen,  619.  Cotton, 
641.  Unen,672.  Silk,  680.  Hardware,  watches, 
jewellery,  fee  694.  Leather,  708.  Earthen- 
ware and  glass.  712.  Paper,  718.  Maltj 
breweries  and  distilleries,  723.  Hats,  soap, 
refined  sugar,  &c.  729.  Commerce,  il.  1. 
Banks.  2&  Roads,  41.  Railroads,  49-  Post- 
offices,  53.  Canals,  54.  Classification  of 
the  population.  69.  English  constitution. 
70.  Pariiament;  House  of  Lords.  86.  House 
of  Commons,  91.  Procedure  in  parliament, 
107.  The  executive;  the  King,  123.  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  12y.  Courts  of  Justice,  13t». 
CourU  of  civil  jurisdiction,  145.  Procedure 
in  courts,  155.  Criminal  Courts,  162.  Courts 
of  equity,  171.  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  182. 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty,  186.  Municipal  Corjwration,  193. 
Established  Church,  258.  Dissenters,  283. 
Education.  314.  Revenue  and  expenditure, 
S94.  Local  taxation  and  expenniture,  ^"iO. 
Crimes  and  punishments,  46a  Prisons,  480. 
Improved  condition  of  the  people,  494. 
Clauiflcatlon  and  income,  608.  Vital  statistics. 
521.  Poor  Laws,  .591.  Friendly  societies,  667. 
Savings'  banks.  669.  Savings'  bank  annuities, 
671.  Private  charities,  672.  The  English 
language,  ib. 

English  Language,  the  historical  events  influ- 
encing Its  origin,  ii.  672.  Relics  of  Anglo. 
Saxon  literature,  674.  Norman  French.  67.5. 
Specimen  of  versification  a  century  after  the 
Conquest,  677.  Quotation  ft-om  a  metrical 
history  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  678.  Robert 
of  Brunne.  ib.  His  translation  from  Langtoft. 
ib.  "Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,"  Speci- 
men of  prose  from  Wickliffe,  680  Chaucer. 
4b.  Selection  from  his  *'  Canterbury  Tales," 
681.  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  predominant 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  ib.  introduction 
of  words  iVom  the  l^tin,  682.  Simple,  ener- 
getic style  of  Barbour,  ib.  False  taste  of  Hoc. 
cleve,  Lydgate.  and  Hawes ;  communicated 
to  the  Scottish  poets,  (6.  Dunbar;  Gower.  ib. 
Specimen  from  Hoccleve,  68- i.  Fifteenth  cen- 
tury unfavourable  to  it«  progresK,  ib.  Prose 
specimen  from  Fortesque,  ib.  Quotation  A-om 
^r  Thomas  More ;  extract  from  his  life  by 
Boper,6S4.    Evidence  of  Improvement;  ex. 


tract  from  Cranmer*s  works.  GB5.  S^iociiDea 
ttom  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  686.  John  Poynet,  sft. 
Quotation  from.  ib.     Earl  of  Surrey;    hU 

Sreat  improvement  In  versification,  e87.»Intro- 
uccs  heroic  blank  verse,  688.    His  sonnet  on 
Wyatt,  ib.    On  Spring,  ib.    By  the  clo«s  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  iu  present  form  and 
structure  nearly  attained,  ib.    Improvement  or 
taste;  Lilly  the  grammarian,  jft.   Aschamand 
Haddon.689.  Leland.i'ft.  Copious  enrichment 
of,  iL    Shakspeate  and  ftienser ;  Bacon  and 
Raleigh,  ib.    Seventeenth  century  produced 
men  of  great  erudition,  ib.    Scholastic  taste ; 
metaphysical  subtleties,  ib.    Compass,  power, 
and  harmony  of.  lllu»trated  by  Milton's  Panu 
dise  Lost,  ib.    Dryden,  ib. 

Engrossing,  penalties  against,  repealed,  iL  6. 

Enlistment.  II.  434-437. 

Ennerdale-water,  lake,  L  41 

Entomology  of  Great  Britain,  L  141.  ^ 

Epidemic  diseases,  ii.  562.  Statistics  of,  562-^570. 

Error,  writ  of,  li.  161. 

Esks.  North  and  South,  rivers,  L  914. 

Essex,  county  of,  1. 194. 

Estates  in  Enghind  and  Wales.  L  44a  Freehold, 
ib.  Copyhold,  ib.  I^easehold.  ib.  Magnitude 
of,  441.  Number  of  proprietors;  gross  rental, 
ib.  Average  income  of,  f».  Of  the  larger  daas 
managed  by  stewards,  ib. 

Eton  College,  IL  319. 

Ex.  river,  L  41 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  ii.  147.  171. 

Exchequer  Chamber,  a  court  of  record,  with  an 
appellate  juristiiction.  il.  147.  ^ 

Excise  duties,  li.  d96-40a  Statistics  of,  in  Eng- 
land, for  1835— 18.i7, 410.  In  Scotland,  411. 
In  Ireland,  412.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  413. 

Executive,  the,  ii.  123. 

Exhibitions  at  the  University,  iL  336. 

Exmoor.  forest  of,  L  17. 

Exotic  planU,  i.  107,  108. 

Expenditure,  local,  of  England  and  Wales,  ii. 
4 JO.  County  rates ;  statistics  of,  ift.  Poor  ■ 
rate ;  statistics,  ib.    Of  Ireland,  tb. 

Expenditure,  public,  li.  417.  Statistics,  418, 419. 

Exports,  of  coal,  I.  571.  578.  Of  iron,  580.  S8S. 
Of  tin,  ib.  Of  copper,  586.  Of  lead.  569. 
Of  salt,  591,  592.  Of  pilchards,  603.  Of  her- 
rings, 604.  Of  oysters  from  Jersey.  605.  Of 
woollen  manufactures,  623.  Of  cotton  goods, 
643.  653—655.  Of  cotton  wool,  64a  649.  65L 
Of  linen,  saiUcloth,  &c.  673, 674.  From  Ire- 
land, 677.  Of  linen  goods,  b7a  Of  thread, 
tapes,  Ac  ib.  Of  silk  manufactures,  fi91.  Of 
hardware  and  cutlery,  705.  Of  brass  and 
copper  articles,  706.  Of  plate,  plated  goods, 
and  jewellery.  707.  Of  leather,  709.  Of 
earthenware  and  fglass.  717.  Of  paper.  TfS. 
Of  books.  723.  Of  haU.  729.  Of  soap  and 
candles,  731.  Of  refined  sugar,.«&.  From 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  &c  ib.  Duties  on. 
il.  15.  Official  value  of.  17.  Real  or  declared 
value  of,  19.  Foreign  articles  exported,  18    28. 

ExporU  and  imports,  tables  of,  IL  17—22. 


F. 

Factories,  number  of  woollen,  in  Yorkshire,  i. 
628.  In  Gloucestershire.  630.  In  Wilts.  631. 
Of  cotton.  In  Lancashire,  660.  In  Scotland. 
661.  In  Ireland,  ib.  Statistics  of.  662.  Con- 
dition of  labourers  in.  663.  Statutory  regula. 
tions  as  to  employment  of  children  in,  &ll, 
692.  Statistics  of  persons  employed  in,  6S)a 
Table  of  sickness  In.  li.  552. 

Factory  system,  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  i. 
636.  Its  extension,  ib.  Jealousy  excited,  ib. 
Report  of  Commissioners  on,  637.  Moral  in- 
fluence of.  compared  with  the  domestic  system, 
639.    Health  of  the  workmen,  ib. 

Fallows,  L  463. 

Families,  of  England  and  Wales.  L  404.  Num- 
ber of  acres  and  persons  to  each,  ib.  Of  Scot- 
land, 4S2.'  Of  IreUnd,  437. 
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FkniihttildiaM,l.456.   CoUagii,iS7.  Of  Soot. 

land,  47a    Of  Ireland,  505l 
Famu,  slae  of,  in  England,  i.  Hi-AVI.    Entrj 

to,  454.    SiieofinScotUnd,545. 
Fellowshipt  at  the  UniTeraity,  ii,  SS& 
Fdoniei  injurious  to  the  king's  prerpgatiTe,  il 

Femalet,  proportion  of,  to  males,  L  407.  Com* 
paratiTe  table  of  baptisms  and  burials,  4ia 
Ages  of,  buried,  1815—1890, 414.  Duration  of 
lives  of,  416.  In  Scotland,  488.  Tables  of 
baptisms  and  burials,  486.  Ages  of,  407.  In 
Ireland,  432.    Of  the  empire,  4991 

Fens,  the  historical  notice  of,  i.  21  Attempts 
at  drainage,  16.  Charter  to  Eari  of  Bedford, 
&c.,  to  drain,  25.  Attempt  of  the  Crown  to 
infringe  the  contract;  frustrated  by  the  Con- 
Tention  Parliament,  ib.  Completion  of  the 
enterprise,  96L  A  corporation  established; 
legislatlTe  enactments,  ib.  IMTision  of,  into 
three  districts,  ib.    Present  state,  ib. 

Fermanagh,  county  o(l  L  984^ 

Feudal  system,  IL  79.  140. 

Fever.  iL  580.    Deaths  fhnn,  SB3.  586. 

Fife,  shores  of,  L  851.    County  of,  892. 

Files,  manufkcture  o^  i.  708. 

FIndbom,  river,  i.  94& 

Fine,  letting  land  by,  L  453L 

Fire>arms,  manufacture  of,  at  Birmingham,  L 
6B6.    Also  in  London.  701 

Fish,  supplv  o^  round  Britain,  inexhaustible,  L 
5B5.  Biiiingsgate  the  principal  market ;  ep> 
roneous  supposition  of  a  monopoljr.  596^  Cir. 
cumstances  attending  the  supply  of,  ib.  Flue 
tuation  and  decline  of  price  of  Average  cost 
of,  ib.  Not  destroyed  to  enhance  the  price, 
A.    Sale  of  bad,  prevented  by  inspector,  i& 

Fisheries,  English,  not  extensive,  though  en. 
couraged  by  bounties,  i.  595.  Of  the  rivers 
and  coasts,  and  those  of  distant  seas,  566. 
Salmon,  597.  Herring,  599.  Pilchard,  6091 
CWster,  605.  Lobsters,  Ifr.  Cod,ift.  Produce 
of^tbe  British,  in  America,  607.  TUrbot  fish- 
ery, 606w  Mackarel.  <5.  Whale  fishery,  fA. 
Southern  whale  fishery,  611.  Total  value, 
618L 

Fishermen,  number  of,  in  the  herring  fishery,  i. 
603.  In  the  oyster  fishery,  606.  In  the  cod 
fishery.  607.    In  the  whale  fishery,  61L 

Fish-hooks,  manufacture  of,  i.  704. 

Fl^  officers,  all  admirals  are,  U.  451    Pay  of, 

Flannels,  seats  of  manufacture  in  England,  L 
688.  698.  Bfade  chiefly  in  Wales,  6Si  Also 
in  Wicklow  6S5L 

Flax,  i.  474.  Crops  of.  In  Ireland,  515.  Imports 
of,  671  677. 

Flax  .mills,  in  England  and  Wales,  L  67S.  Num. 
ber  of  persons  emploved  in,  ib.  In  Scotland, 
67&  Health  of  people  in,  680.  Summary  of 
persons  emploved  in,  69^ 

Fleecy  hosiery  1.692. 

Flour,  average  proportion  of,  to  grain,  L  466L 

Food,  allowances  of,  in  prisons,  ii.  400.  Im- 
provements in,  494.  Average  consumption  of 
gnin,  496.    Value  oT,  annually  consumed. 

Foot-guards,  regiments  of,  ii.  493. 

Forestalling,  penalties  against,  repealed,  ii.  6. 

Forfarshire,  L  898. 

Forgery,  iL  465^    Punishments  fbr,  46flL 

Forth,  Frith  of,  L  24& 

Foyie,  river,  i.  996. 

Free  schools,  iL  917. 

Freedom,  municipal,  by  whom  conferred,  ii.  196. 
llie  privilege  obtained  by  the  liverymen  of 
London ;  contestt  for,  by  the  cities  of  the 
Continent,  196.  Transmissible  by  descent; 
hence  by  marriage,  198. 

Freehold  esUtes.  L  44a 

Freeman.    See  Burgas. 

Friendly  Societies,  proportions  of  the  sick  in,  IL 

.  M6.  Principles  and  utility  of,  667.  Extent 
of,  668.  The  great  error  of,  formerly,  ib. 
Now  established  on  a  sound  bMis,  668L    Re- 
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guImtioDi  of,  6091    Allowaiice  of  IntentC 

to,  ib. 
Friendly  Societies,  beneficial  results  produced 

on,  by  Poor  Law  Amendment  AcL  iL  648. 

651,659L 
Frith  of  Forth,  iU  direction,  L  850. 
Fruit  trees  of  BriUin,  L  109. 
Fuller's  earth,  used  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 

L  594.    IU  exportation  formerly  prohibited,  ib» 

Leu  used  now,  ib.    Consumption  of,  ib. 
Funds,  public    Seo  Natimal  Debt, 


O. 

Oabd,  revenue  from  a  borough,  iL  196k 

Galway,  county  oL  L  991. 

Gaols,  table  of^sickness  in,  11.  55& 

Gavelkind,  tenure  of,  prevails  in  Kent,  i.  SI 
906. 

General  pardon,  bill  fbr,  must  emanate  fVom 
the  Crown.  IL  111. 

Geneva  spirits,  quantity  manuilKtured,  L  788L 
Proceeds  of  auty ,  <ft. 

Geology  of  Great  Britidn,  L  61.  Primary  roeki, 
68.  Coal  formation,  ib.  Transition  or  inter, 
mediate,  ib.  Secondary  strata,  ib.  Tertiary 
strata,  ib.  Basalt  and  trap,  ib.  Dispoeition 
of  the  strata,  63.  Encroachments  of  tne  sea  ; 
"  Was  Great  Britain  ever  united  to  the  Con- 
tinent?" 61  Three  geological  districta  of 
England  and  WaleiLW.  The  alpine :  forms 
three  groups,  ib.  The  Devonian,  66.  The 
Cambrian,  68.  The  Cumbrian  or  northern, 
7a  Coal  districts,  79.  Secondary  fbrmationsL 
78.  Tertiary  strata,  88.  Mineral  and  thermal 
waters,  81  limited  infiuence  of,  on  climate. 
90. 

Geology  of  Scotland,  L  256.  The  Hebrides,  857. 
Gneiss  Islands,  ib.  Trap  Islands,  ib.  Staffii ; 
Flngal's  Cave,  858,  259L  Schistose  Isles,  ib. 
Granite  mountains,  860.  Secondary  strata  of 
Arran,  ib.  Chlorite  slate,  861.  Granite,  ib. 
Cairngorm  stones,  ib.  Alpine  plains  and  vaU 
leys,  ib.  Locks,  86SL  Few  metallic  ores,  ib. 
Peninsular  headlands;  conglomerate  hills,  A. 
Schist;  basalt,  S^69L  Great  coal-field,  16. 
Lead-hills,  9S5. 

Geology  of  Ireland,  L  959.  Difllto  grestly  tttn. 
England,  ib.  Primary  and  transition  groupie 
ib.  The  alpine  strata  distributed  into  five  difc 
tricts,  354.  Mineral  productions,  ib.  Native 
gold,  955.  Isolated  districts,  958l  Secondary 
formations  occupy  two  districts ;  central  dis- 
trict, f6.  No  tertiary  strata  ever  discovered, 
ib.  **  Great  Limestone  Valley,"  ib.  Coal- 
fields;  ironstone,  959.  Northern  secondary 
dUtrict,960.  Beds  of  basalt.  sA.  Vast  basaltic 
columns,  968.  Bogs;  fossil  remains,  963. 
Lough  Neagh,  ib. ;  itt  property  of  petriAc- 
tion,  961 

Giant's  Causeway,  1. 947. 

Gibraltar,  itt  population,  trade,  fte,  1. 518. 

Gilbert's  Act  (88  Geo.  III.  c  89.),  unsound 
principles  of,  iL  605. 

Glass  manufisctuTe,  iU  history,  L  71&  Distri- 
bution of,  714.  Value  of,  71S  Duties,  «. 
Reduction  of  duty,  ib.    Statistics,  716, 717. 

Gloucestershire,  L  178.  Extent  of  itt  woollen 
manufacture,  630. 

Gloves,  silk.  L  686.  Leathern,  7ia  Extent  of 
manufacture,  ib.  Repeal  of  prohibition  of 
importation,  16.    Imports,  7n. 

Goatt,  L  499. 

Goodwin  Sands,  L  59. 

Grammar  Schoois,  ii.  317. 

Grampian  chain  of  mountains,  the,  1. 835. 

Granite,  Sooteh,  i.  593. 

GrassJand,  produce  of,  i.  106 

Grasses,  of  England,  i.  47a    Of  ScotUnd.  48a 

Grasing  husbandry  of  Great  Britain,  L  480 
Of  Ireland.  516. 

Great  Britain,  island  of,  L  1.  Division  of,  into 
BDgUnd  and  Scotland ;  their  relative  podtton, 
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ifr.  BiiCorlcal  nodot  of;  «.  Irdud  tawar- 
porated  with,  A.  AdTantaget  of  her  insular 
pMitioD,  9.  Siioof.ift.  Configuration  of,  & 
Prosperity  of.owing  to  her  supply  of  minerals ; 
geology,  61.  Clinute,8&  BoUnv.loa  Zoolo. 
gy.lll.  Population,  439.  Graxing  husbandry 
of,  48a  Live  stuck.  481.  Horses,  f».  Cattle, 
iSb.  Sheep,  498.  Bces,50a  Produce  of  tim. 
ber,£fi&  Agricultural  capital  of,  5SB.  Mines 
and  miner^  568.  Fisheries,  5S6.  Manu. 
fixtures,  612.  IL 1.  Comnieroe.  <&  Imponiand 
exports,  1&  Shipping,  63.  Classification  of  the 
population,  69.  Constitution  and  govon- 
nient,  70.  Parliament,  S6.  The  executive, 
18S.  Courts  of  Justice,  136L  Municipal  cor- 
porations, 193.  Religious  establishments,  258. 
Education,  314.  Berenue  and  expenditure, 
994.  National  debt,  482.  Army,mUitia,ftc, 
430.  Navy, 448.  Crimes  and  punishments, 
460.  Prisons,  480.  Improved  conditimi  of 
the  people,  494.  Colonies  and  dependencies, 
509.  ViuA  stotlstics,  521.  The  English  Un- 
guage.  672. 

Orecnwlch  Hospital,  in  and  out  pemiooen  o^ 
U.  4591 

Grinding-mills,  unhcaltfainess  of  employment 
in,  i.  703. 

Grindstones,  Newcastle,  L  593. 

Guardians,  Board  of,  under  Gilbert's  AeVU. 
605.  Remodelling  of,  623.  Election  of,  ffiS. 
Functions  of,  630. 

Guernsey,  Isle  of,  i.  227. 

Guild  merchant,  an  aasociAtton  of  trades  within 
a  borough,  11.  197.  Possess  peculiar  privi- 
leges; engnw  the  privileges  of  the  bur- 
gesses, Ift. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  IL  aS. 

Haddingtonshire,  i.  286. 

Haddocks  taken  and  cured  near  Abevdeen,  in 
high  estimation,  i.  606. 

Half>pay,ii.  442.  New  and  cdd  rates  of, /6.  Of 
medical  ofBcers,  ib.  For  the  navy  and  ma- 
rines, 458. 

Hampshire,  Southampton,  or  Hants,  i.  213. 

H«nd-loom  weavers,  wretched  conditioa  of,  l. 
667.  669. 

Handicrafts,  statistics  of  families  engaged  in,  IL 
68,69. 

Handkerchiefk,  manufkcture  of,  l.  685. 

Harbours  of  England,  finest  in  die  work),  i.  44. 
See  Sea-pcrlt. 

Harbours  of  Ireland,  number  of.  L  540.  Dingle, 
541.  Ventry,  ib.  Castlemaine,  ib,  Valen- 
tia,  ib.  Ringlass,  tft.  Kihnichaeloag,  ib. 
Castlehaveu}  Ohindore;  Kinsale,543.  Cork, 
ib.  Dungarvan;  Waterford,  «fr.  Wexftnd; 
Kingstown,  ib.  Donaghadee,  546.  Bally- 
castle,  S4a    Broadhaven,  54a 

Harbours  of  Scotland,  i.  249.  That  of  Dunbar 
indifferent,  850.  Not  a  good  one  fhim  Tay  to 
Buchannesa,  251.  Stonehaven ;  Peterhead  a 
double  hartwur,  252L    Frith  of  Cromarty,  ib. 

Hardware  manufacture,  grand  seats  of,  at  Bir- 
mingham and  SheflSeld,  i.  694.  Enumeration 
of  articles  made  at  Birmingham,  695.  Soho, 
works.  696.  Cast-iron  articles,  «5.  Bran  ma. 
nufacture,  ib.  Consumption  of  the  precious 
meuls  in  plating  and  gilding,  697.  Britannia 
metal,  ib.  Japanned  articles,  ib.  Panier 
mdcki,  ib.  The  "  toy-shop  of  Europe,*^  ib. 
Buttons  i  buckles ;  trinkets  of  Birmingham, 
gold,  698.  Pins  i  steel  pens,  t&  CapiUisoftfae 
manufacturers,  ib.  Value  of  the  article*  pr«>. 
duced  at  Birmingham.  699.  Number  of  per- 
sons employed,  and  proportion  to  each  manu- 
facture, ib.  Nail-making,  700.  Japan  ware, 
701.  Locks,  ^6.  SaddlersMronmongers,  t*. 
Of  Sbeffiekl,  sketch  of  iu  progress,  <£.  Cut- 
lery. 702.  Superiority  of  its  plated  articles, 
ib.  Consumption  or  silver  in  plating,  70Sb 
Files,  ib.    Local  statistics,  ib.    CombinatioD 


for  wagM,  704i.    KaefaliMnr  made  at  

cherter,d».  Lancashire  tools,  <5.  Trf^calWw 
of  various  articles,  ib.  Cast-iron  goods,  A. 
Value  of  the  manulkctttTe,  70&  Quantity  and 
value^of  the  exports,  ib. 

Harness,  manuflwture  of,  L  709.     Rtatietlca  of, 
Ut, 

Harrow  school,  IL  527. 

Harvest,  the  wheat.  I.  465L  Rye,  ib.  Baitej. 
467.    Oats,  468.    Bmos,  409. 

Haslar  Ho^Ul,  i.  57^ 

Hat  manufacture,  i.  729.  Stuff:  plated;  Mt : 
silk.^d.    Straw,  tf».  ' 

Hay,  i.  481. 

Headlands.    See  Prommmiork$. 

HeaMi  of  the  operathres  In  wooOen  tetarieik  L 
6dEI.  In  cotton  fiMStories,  e8&  In  flax  i^b. 
68a  Of  seamen,  iL  4801  Piridkvmnma  of  pio- 
moting,  569. 

Hearth-tax,  before  the  RevolutioB,  L  598,  400l 

Heaths,  most  exteotlve,  are  in  Soney,  Donct, 
and  Hants,  i.  18.  Their  diiectioD,  d.  Bagw 
shot  Heath,  t&  ^ 

Hebrides,  or  Westem  Islands,  i.  514. 

Heligoland,  ttatistka  of,  ii.  5I& 

Hemp,  L  474  Crops  U,  in  lrel«»d,5iaL  !»• 
ports  ot;  674 

Herefordshire,  L  165. 

Herring  fishery,  L  157, 15&  HiMorieal  aotk« 
of,  599.  Encouragement  flrom  nariiament, 
ib.  Abuses  of  the  bounty,  A.  Various  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  fishery,  601.  Iu  pre- 
sent state,  602.  Of  Ireland  ununawUnt,  ift. 
Sutistics,  60S.  604.  >--       -> 

Hertfordshiie,  L  196L 

Hides,  Imports  of,  1. 706L  Valne  oT,  A.  Tn. 
ning  of;  A. 

High  Commission  Court,  IL  80.    AboU8facd,8l. 

Hl^landi,  the,  of  Scotland,  L  235.    ~~ 

Hills,  of  England  and  Waiee,  L  8—16. 
tion  of  the  principal,  14, 15.    Hei^t  of  tha 
principal,  in  Scotland,  940. 

HindosUn.    Set  India. 

Hogs,  1.407.    Scotch,  4981    Irish,  518. 

Hop,  the,  chiefly  cultivated  in  Kent,  L  474. 
Those  raised  in  Surrey  and  adjoining  parts  of 
Hampshire  of  a  superior  <nulity,  aft.  Fluctu- 
ation of  crops  from  atmospherical  influcnecL 
475.  A  verage  produce,  ib.  Extent  of  ground 
under  bops,  lA.  Amount  of  duty,  ib.  Rant 
of  hop  grounds,  ib.  The  greatest  hop  grower, 
ib. 

Horse  power,  employed  in  the  cotton  foetortes, 
L  668. 

Horses,  breeds  at,  L  481,  481.  Nuttber  and 
value  of;  483, 484.    Expense  of  feeding,  ib. 

Hose,  silk,  manuflMSture  of,  L  6BGL 

Hosiery,  declared  value  of  exports,  L  683.  Wool 
and  worsted,  635.    Exports  at,  60S. 

Hospitals,  UUe  of  mortality  in.  IL  556. 

Hous^of  Commons,  iL  70.  Money  biBs  must 
enunate  flrom,  71.  78.  Burgesses  first  sum- 
moned to,  76.  Qualification  then  unneces 
sary,  ib.  Constitution  of,  91.  Disqualiflcation 
of  Sectors,  A.  Qualiflcatioa  of  county  dert- 
ors,  92.  Of  electors  in  boroughs,  95.  Regis- 
tration of  voters  In  counties,  96.  In  dtiei 
and  boroughs,  ib.  Revision  of  the  lists.  A. 
Quail  flcaUons  of  representatives,  tli.  Metnod 
of  holding  an  dection,  98.  County  polls,  100. 
Privileges  of  members  of  parUament,  lOL 
Statistics  of  the  representative  system,  1081 
Changes  efftetcd  in  foythe  Refovm  Act,  10& 

House  of  Liords,  iL  7a  79.  Composed  or  loida 
spiritual  and  temporal,  87.  Present  composl. 
tton  of,  ib.  Lonk  spiritual,  ift.  Attendance 
in,  of  certain  leading  ftuictionaries,  A.  Right 
of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  parliament,  ib.  Lords 
temporal,  88.  Creation  of  peerk  A.  Forma 
and  ceremonies  of  the  House,  90.  Possoasei 
Jurisdiction  tioth  civil  and  criminal,  15ik  A 
court  of  record,  and  tha  hii^test  court  of  Jodi- 
cature,145. 

Houses,  InbaUtad,  in  Englud  aad  Wal«,  in 
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la96,l.40a  Inlubitantt,  t».  Ktxniber  of,  in 
1831.  4M.  In  the  principal  towns,  405.  In 
Scotland,  483.  In  the  principal  towns,  494. 
In  Ireland, 437.  In  tbeprincipal  towns, 4S8L 
Numbers  and  rent  of,  507. 

Hudson's  Bav  CompanT,  IL  517. 

Humber.  basin  of  tne,  i.  38. 

Hundrea  courts,  the,  ii.  154. 

Hundreds,  ciril  dirisfon  of,  i.  147. 

Hungra  HUl.  waterfall  at,  i.  340. 

Huntingdonshire,  L  187. 

I. 

Idiots,  pauper,  nnmber  of,  il.  572.  Piupoitlon 
of,  573.  ^elsb ;  Jack  of  Pool,  «.  Regula- 
tions concerning,  616.    Statistics  of,  647. 

Implements,  agricultural,  of  England,  i.  457* 
468.    Of  Scotland,  479.    Of  IreUnd.  504. 

Iinports,  of  foreign  wool,  L  694.  Statistics,  625. 
Of  raw  cotton,  643.  Of  cotton  wool,  ib.  649. 
651  Of  flax,  674.^.  Of  raw  silk,  690.  Of 
silk  manufactures.  A.  Of  bides,  70H.  Duties 
on,  ii.  15.  Official  value  of,  17.  Of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchanittse,  19.  22. 

ImporU  and  exporU,  of  Inctta,  ii  517.  Tables 
of,  520. 

Impressment  of  seamen,  11.  455. 

Imprisonment,  artritrarv,  prohibited,  H.  79. 

Impropriations,  table  of,  il.  £73. 

Income  of  the  population,  i.  506.  Taxes  on.  iL 
404,406.  Public,  sUtlstics  of,  forl835— 1837, 
407. 

Incumbents  of  UTingt,  incomes  of,  11.  881. 

Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  iL  884. 

India,  our  relations  with,  iL  516.  SUtutlCs  of 
revenue  and  expenditure,  519.  Extent  and 
population,  580.    Imports  and  exports,  ib. 

Indies,  West,  colonies  in  the,  11.  514.  Slave 
Emanoinatlon  Act,  515.  Population,  trade, 
ftc,  518.  Nett  eitpenditure  of  England  on 
account  of,  5S1. 

Indictment,  proceedings  upon,  il.  169. 

Infantry  regiments,  ii.  433L 

Infants,  probable  duration  of  lifle  of,  L  417. 

Inflammations,  ii.  581. 

Informations,  legal,  two  kinds  of,  IL  169.  Pro- 
ceedings upon,  ib. 

Innings,  or  wresting  land  fhnn  tile  sea,  L  87. 

Inns  of  Court,  iL  \37,  n. 

Insane  persons,  poor,  regttlatlona  ooocemlng, 
U.  386. 6ia 

Insanity,  ratio  of,  to  the  population,  U.  572. 
Less  ^evalent  in  manufacturing  districts, 
573L  Tlie  insane  more  numerous  in  Scotland, 
ib. 

Insolvent  Debtors,  Court  for  Relief  of,  IL  130. 
185.    Mode  of  prooeedtog  in,  ib. 

Invemesa-shire,  L  305. 

Ireland,  statistics  of,  treated  separately,  1.  1. 
Irish  a  peculiar  people,  accounted  for,  8L  Ge- 
ology of,  68:  Name  and  situation  of,  384^  SSS. 
Extent  and  area  oil  ^.  Face  of  the  country, 
386.  Mountains  df,  S2S.  Level  lands  of.  389. 
Rivers  and  river  porU  of,  390.  Lakes  of,  asj. 
Waterfkll  at  Hungra  HiU.  34a  Sea-coasU 
and  sea-ports,  A.  soil  of,  350.  Bogs  of,  351. 
Cultivation  of  the  bogs  of,  358.  Geology  of, 
353.  aimate  of,  364.  Civil  divisions  of;  368, 
36a  Counties  of,  369.  Leinster,  370.  Munster, 
9761  (Jlster,  383.  Connaugfa^  391.  Islands 
of,  395.  Population  of,  4e&  Agriculture  of, 
500.  Timber  of,  589.  Cultivated  and  uncul- 
tivated land,  rent,  Ac,  545.  Distribution  at 
land ;  quantity  and  value  of  produce.  548. 
Deductions  fVom  the  rent,  549.  Price 
of  land,  ib.  Number  of  agriculturists,  550. 
Mines  and  minerals,  568.  Fisheries,  695. 
Manufactures,  618.  Commerce,  iL  1.  Trade 
with  Great  Britain,  8.  Banks,  36.  Roads,  48. 
Canals,  60.  Classification  of  popuktion,  691 
Political  circumstances  since  the  Revolution, 
836.  Ttreaty  of  Limerick,  ib.  VioUtion  of 
the  primary  aitlde  gnaraatcehig  religious 


toleration,  A.  Perieeution  of  the  CalboUcs, 
ib.  Operation  of  these  causes,  837.  Anti- 
catholic  jpenal  code,  ib.  238.  National  policy, 
ib.  839.  Occurrences  leading  to  a  new  political 
era,  840.  Military  oiganisation  of  the  people, 
ib.  Convention  of  delegates  to  procure  re- 
form, 841.  Relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  ib. 
Agrarian  disturbances,  848.  The  Whig  Club  -, 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  A.  Insurrection, 
ib.  The  Union, /5.  Disappointed  hopea  of  the 
Catholics,  f43L  Insurrection,  ib.  CathoUc 
Association,  ib.  Other  societies,  ib.  Conces- 
sion of  Catholic  emancipation,  ib.  Constitu- 
tion,  ib.  Couru  of  Justice,  856.  Established 
church.  303.  Education,  579.  Vital  statistics, 
581.  Crimes  and  punishments,  478.  Prisons^ 
iSa.  Distribntion  and  income  of  the  popu. 
lation,  fi06.  Provision  for  the  poor,  697. 
Friendly  societies,  668.    Savings*  banks.  6G9L 

Iron,  great  abundance  of,  L  1.  Extent  of  pro- 
duction of,  570.  Historical  notice  of,  578L 
Lord  Dudley's  patent  for  smelting  the  ore 
with  pit.coaL  579.  Immense  advantages  ac- 
cruing therefrom,  ib.  Great  increase  of  quan- 
tity produced,  A.  Statistics  of  production  and 
consumption,  ib.  Gross  value,  580.  Capital 
invested,  and  hands  employed,  in  its  produc 
tion,  ib.  Works  of  South  Wales  and  Moo- 
mouth,  <ft.  MerthyrTvdvil,581.  Works  of 
SUffbrdshire,  588,  Production  of  Scotiand,  ib. 
Saving  t)y  the  **hot  blast,"  O.  Production 
of,  abandoned  in  Ireland ;  Irtm  works  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  ib.  Ill  succeu  of  the  Arigna 
works,  tb. :  see  Rotcommmi.  Statistics  of  ex* 
ports  to  foreign  countries.  583. 

Iron  wire,  exports  of,  L  SHi 

Iron-works,  profiu  of,  in  1814—1815,  U.  595L 
ProtMble  increase,  594. 

Irwell,  river,  L  39. 

Islands  of  Ireland  :  the  Hogs,  i.  S40l  Blasqnet, 
341.  Valentia,  $b.  Inchbeg,  ib.  Dursey,  ib. 
Bear,  ib.  Whiddy.  344.  Dalkey,  IreUnd'i 
Eye,  345.  Copeland,  346L  Racbiln,  or  Raa. 
berry,  ib.  Magee,  ib.  Conev,  348.  Achill, 
ib.  Care,  349.  Number  and  population  o^ 
396L 

Islands  of  Scotland,  L  314.  Hebrides,  ib.  Olfc- 
ney,381.    Shetland,  i6. 

Isle  orGrain,L  804. 

Isle  of  Jura,  L2S4l 

Isle  of  Man,  i.  889.    Its  geotogy,  868. 

Isle  of  MuIT.  L  854. 

Isle  of  Sheppey,  L  204. 

Ule  of  Skye,  1.254. 

Isle  of  Thanet,  L  59.  904. 

Isle  of  Wight,  1.81& 


J. 

Japan  ware,  manufacture  of,  i.  697. 701. 

Jersev,  Isle  of,  L  i^. 

Jewellery,  manuilKture  of,  I.  706.     Statlstlct, 

707. 
Jews,  the,  11.  88& 
John  o*Groat*s  House,  I.  253. 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  progress  of,  IL  SI.     NuUber 

of  notes  circulated  by,  37. 
Judges,  the,  diflterent  functions  ol^  Ii.  136.  Ap- 

Gintment  and  salaries  of,  146, 149.  Of  ScoC- 
nd  i  their  salaries,  821, 28& 

Judgment,  arrest  of,  IL  159l 

Juries,  grand  and  petit,  11.  149.  Quallflcationa 
of  Jurors,  ih.  Exemftimis  fhnn  serving  on, 
ISO. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  ii.  134.  Requisite  qualifi. 
cation  of,  ib.  l  Power,  office,  and  duty  of,  ib. 
Duties  of,  under  the  poor  laws,  688. 

Justiciary,  Court  of,  its  constitution,  ii.  232.  The 
supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland,  ib.  Lord 
Advocate  the  public  prosecutor,  831  Form  of 

Brocedure,  ib.    The  verdict,  8S&    Appeal  to 
lie  mercy  of  the  Crown,  ib. 
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Kent,  county  ot,  I.  90S. 

Kerry,  county  of,  i.  378. 

Kildare,  county  of, !.  37S. 

Kilkenny,  county  oL  i.  570. 

KilUrney,  lake*  of,  i.  339. 

Kincardinethire,  or  the  Meun«,  i.  800. 

King,  the,  power  of,  supreme  and  hereditary.  II. 
7a  1S3.  exempt  firom  personai  rcsponilbility, 
71.  Coronation  of,  124.  Hto  duties  and  pre- 
rogaUves,  ib.  125.  Ii  head  of  the  eatablithed 
church,  127.  Councils  of,  128.  Oflloers  of  the 
Crown,  1S9. 

Kind's  Bench,  Court  of,  iU  civil  jurisdiction,  il. 
148.    A  criminal  court,  164. 

King's  College,  London,  U.  358. 

King's  councils,  IL  128. 

King*!  counsel,  iL  138. 

King's  County,  L  974. 

Kings  and  Queens,  statistics  of  fVom  the  Con. 
quest  to  the  present  time,  ii.  121, 1S2.  Mor- 
tality among,  530. 

Kiniossahire.  1. 293. 

Kirkcudbright,  stewartry  ofl  i.  875.  ' 

Kitchen  garden,  products  of  the,  i.  110. 


Labour,  horse  and  ox,  in  agriculture,  L  462. 

Lace,  exports  of,  i.  655.    Manufacture  of,  661. 

Lakes  of  England,  i.  43b  Situation  of  the  prin- 
clpal,  44.  Windermere,  ib.  UUeswater,  ib. 
Bass-senthwaite  water,  ib.  Ennerdale. water, 
ib.  Meres,  A.  Whittlesea  Mere,  ift.  Ramsey 
Mere,  t».    Bala  Lake,  Ik 

Lakes  of  Ireland,  i.  337.  Lough  Neaah,  ib. 
Lough  Erne,  ib.  Lough  Corrib.  318.  Lough 
Mask,  ib.  Lough  Conn,  ib.  Of  KiUamey,  399. 
Area  of,  340. 

Lakes  of  Scotland,  L  247.  Loch  Leren,  ib. 
Loch  Lomond, S49.  Loch  Ness;  Loch  Maree; 
Loch  Awe ;  Lochi  Tay,  Rannoch,  and  Bricht ; 
Lochs  Shin  and  Narer,  a.  Synopsis  of  the 
principal,  94& 

Lanarkshire,  or  Clydesdale,  i.  980. 

Lancashire,  1. 159. 

Land,  occupancy  of,  by  tenants,  L  447.  Lettfaig^ 
on  lease,  ib.  Letting,  by  fine,  453w  Distribu- 
tion of,  in  tillage,  531.  Produce  of  grass,  i6. 
Rental  of,  In  £ngland  and  Wales,  533—535. 
Moderate  rent  of,  in  England,  536.  Distribu- 
tion of,  in  Scotland,  541.  Produce,  ib.  Pro^ 
portion  of  cultivated  to  uncultivated,  549. 
KenlAl  of.  In  Scotland,  543.  Of  Ireland,  cul- 
tivated  and  uncultivated,  545.     Distribution 

'   of,  548.    Price  of,  549. 

Language.    See  English  LmwwuK. 

Land-Ux,  origin  oflhe,  U.  39k  Present  assess- 
ment of,  401. 

Larceny,  crime  of,  L  464. 

Lathes,'  civil  division  of,  L  147. 

Law  of  nations,  the,  oStoces  against,  iL  460. 

Laws  of  England,  classlflcatton  of,  il.  1%1.  The 
common  law,  ib.  The  law  of  Equity,  ib.  The 
canon  law,  ib. 

Lead,  historical  notice  of,  i.  569.  Most  pro- 
ductive mines  of,  ib.  Annual  produce  of,  ib. 
Surplus  quantity  exported,  16.  Decline  in 
the  price  of,  ib.  Raised  In  Ireland ;  some  of 
the  mines  abandoned,  590.   See  JSIaek  Lead, 

Leasehold,  various  descriptions  of,  iL  452. 

Leases,  advantage  of,  L  447.  Conditions  as  to 
management,  448.  Ol^ections  to,  449.  Du- 
ration of,  452.  Property  In,  455.  In  Ireland, 
518. 

Leather  manufacture,  statistics  of,  1. 708.  Its 
distribution, 709.  Tanneries,*^.  Shoe-making, 
ib.    Saddles  and  harness,  ib.    Gloves,  ib. 

Lee,  river,  i.  333. 

Legacy  duty,  in  Great  BriUin,  for  1834  and  1835 ; 
statistics,  ii.  417.     In  Ireland,  lb, 

Leicestershire,  i.  172.  Grand  seat  for  manufkc- 
ture  of  stockings,  6JS. 


Ldnster,  I.  SBB. 

Leith,  port  of,  L  fSa 

Lritrim,  county  of,  1. 394. 

Letters,  conveyance  of.  ii.  153.  Postage  an  oiu 
exceptionable  tax,  54. 

Letting  by  fine,  now  rarely  adapted,  i.  453.  Ex- 
cept with  church  and  college  lands,  ib.  One 
of  the  wont  modes,  A.  Was  making  progress 
in  Scotland;  but  the  system  was  ouabed  bj 
the  House  of  Lords,  16. 

Level  lands  of  IreUnd,  1. 329. 

Life,  probable  duration  of,  1.  413—416.  Ex- 
pectation of,  at  quinquennial  periods,  416. 

Llfe.guards,  regiment  of,  II.  439^ 

UOkj,  river,  L  336. 

Lighthouses  of  England  and  Wales;  Cromer, 
L  46.  Hunstanton  Cliff,  jft.  Flamborougli 
Head,  47.  Whitby,  ib.  Two,  near  North 
Shields,  4a  Fam  Isles,  ib.  St.  Bees*  Hcid, 
ib.    WalneyIsUnd.a.    Holyhead,  5a  Bard- 

Hr,  ib.  Two.  at  Milfbrd  Haven,  51.  Scilly 
ands,  52.  Two,  at  Liaard  Point,  53.  Eddy, 
stone.  54.  The  Needles,  56  Beacfay  Head, 
58.    Dengeness,  ib. 

Lighthouses  of  Ireland ;  two.  on  the  Skelllgi,  L 
341.  Cape  Clear,  342.  Roehel  Point,  34& 
Hook  Head,  344.  The  Tuacar,  sfr.  Oreenore 
Point,  345.  South  Rock,  Aw  Copeland  Islands, 
d4&    IslesofArran;  Mutton  Island.  349. 

Lighthouses  of  Scotland :  Inchkeitfa  Island  and 
Isleof  May,L251.  Bell  Rock,  id.  Buchanness 
Pobit,252.  Kinnaird  Head,  J6.  TarbetNesa, 
ib.  Pentland  Skerries,  253.  Cape  Wrath,  ^5^ 
Corsewall,  255. 

Lime,  consumption  of.  Immense^  L  598.  No 
estimate  of  the  amount,  ib. 

Limerick,  county  of,  i.  379. 

Lincolnshire,  L  184l 

Linen  manufacture,  its  chief  scats,  L  672.  Of 
Scotland,  673.  Its  quantity  and  value,  ib.  Ex. 
tent  of,  at  Dundee,  674  Imports  of  flax,  Ac, 
ib.  Its  exports,  jA.  Fabrics  of  Dunferm- 
line, 675.    Of  Irdand,  67&    Imports  of  flax, 

677.  Exports  fhmi  Ireland,  ib.    Statistics  of, 

678.  Bounties,  ib.  Value  of  the  manufkc 
ture,  679.  Persons  employed  In, /6.  Bdative 
number  of  the  sexes,  io.  Classification  of  age^ 
68a  Average  of  wages,  ift.  Health  of  people 
in  flax  mills,  ib. 

Linlithgowshire,  L  S90. 

Liquorice,  L  474. 

Literary  men.  mortality  among,  ii.  532. 

Liverymen  of  London,  obtain  the  privilege  of 
the  fteedom,  IL  1961 

Live  stock  of  Great  Britain.  1. 461.  Horses,  ib. 
Breeds  of  horses,  482.  Numtier  and  vahie  of 
horses  iexpense  of  flrading,  483.  Cattle,  485. 
North  Devonshire  breed,  ib.  Lancashire,  or 
long-homed  breed,  48&  Short'homed  breed, 
A.  Class  of  middle  horns,  487.  PoOed  bteeda, 
ib.  Wild  cattle,  ib.  Improvement  in  the 
breed  of  cattle,  488.  Numberof  beads  of  cattle 
estimated,  48a  Sheep,  492.  Breeds  of,  49S. 
Short-woolled,  <6.  Merino,  ib.  Character, 
istics  of  the  principal  breeds,  495.  Number  of 
sheep  estimated.  1*6. 49a  Mules  and  asses,  497. 
Hogs,  1%.  Scotch  hogs,  498.  Goats,  499.  Deer, 
ib.  RabbiU,  ib.  Poultry,  ib.  Pigeons,  500. 
Bees,  46. 

Llvinn  in  oommendam,  ii.  279. 

Lixsrds,  species  of,  1. 138. 

Loans,  public,  sutistics  for  17SS— 1816,iL  426. 

Lobsters,  immense  consumption  of,  i.6U5.  Lai^ 
supply  from  Norway,  ib. 

Locn  Lomond,  i.  24a 

Locks,  manufacture  of,  L  701. 

L^lgings  of  the  people,  improvements  lu  the,  H. 

London,  city  of,  i.  200,  flOL 

Londonderry,  L  388L 

Long-ells,  manufacture  of.  In  Devon,  Cornwall. 

&c.,  L  632. 
Longford,  county  of,  i.  374. 
Lord  High  Chano^or,  his  rank  and  varioui 

AincUoos,  a  129.    His  Judicial  duties,  17L 
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Lord  High  AdmlraL  ii.  452. 

Lothian,  Eaat.  L  886.    WeiC,  SOa 

Lough*  of  Ireland;  CarHngford;  Strangford; 

i.  545l    Belfast.  546.    Larae,«ft.   Swilley,S48. 
Louth,  county  of,  L  376. 
Lowlands,  the,  of  Scotland,  i.  834b    Mountains 

of,  835— 84a 
Lucerne,  L  471. 
Lunatics,  pauper,  number  of.  ii.  578.  Proportion 

of  to  population,  ib,    Legulative  enactmenti 

concerning,  616.    Statistics  of,  647. 
Lune.  or  Lorne,  river,  L  431 
Lungs,  deaths  f^om  diseases  of  the,  IL  585^ 


M. 

MachincmaUng,  a  most  Important  branch  of 
Industrjl:  eminence  in,  sure  to  lead  to  flirther 
success,  1.  618. 

Ifackarel,  found  along  the  coasts,  1.  flU7.  London 
supplied  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  id. 

Madder,  i.  474. 

Maffha  Cbarta,  11. 74. 

Males,  proportion  of,  to  females,  1. 407.  Com. 
parvuVe  table  of  baptisms  and  burials,  410. 
Ages  of,  buried,  1813—1830. 414.  Duration  of 
lires  of,  416.  In  Scotland,  488.  Tables  of 
baptisms  and  burials,  466.  Ages  of,  487.  In 
Ireland,  438.    Of  the  empire,  439. 

Malicious  mischief,  ii.  4fi2. 

Malt,  procctt  of  manufacture,  i.  789L  Statlstici 
of,  785, 786. 

Malta,  population,  trade,  Ac.  of,  il.  518. 

Malvern  Hills,  the,  i.  10. 

Manchester,  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, 1.  660. 

Manganese,  where  found,  i.  £98.  Supply  adequate 
to  the  demand,  ift. 

Manufkctures.  progreu  of,  influenced  by  moral 
and  political  causes,  i.  618.  Operation  of  phy- 
sical circumstances,  616.  Woollen,  619.  Cot- 
ton,  641.  Unen,678L  Silk,  6B0.  Hardware, 
691  Watcho,  plate, Jewellery,  ftc,70&  Lea. 
ther,  706.  Earthenware,  711.  Glass,  713. 
Paper.  715.  Malt.  781  Beer,  784.  Spirits, 
78L  HaU,789.  Soap, ».  Candles,  73a  Re. 
fined  sugar,  731.  Coaches,  738.  Cabinet, 
makers*  goods,  ib.  Difficulty  of  estimating 
the  gross  value  of  manufactures,  733.  Sta- 
tistics of  persons  engaged  in,  ii.  68,  68l 

Manufactures  and  trade,  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in,  ii.  68b    Statistics,  &c^  69. 

Manx  language,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  ii.  696L 

Marines,  U.  455. 568.  SUtistics,  457.  Half-pay 
and  pensions  of,  458b 

Bfarlborourii  Downs,  i.  30. 

Marriages  m  England  and  Wales,  register  of,  1. 
407.  Proportion  of,  to  the  ixmulation,  ib. 
Average  ftuitftihiess  of,  409.  Tables  of,  (torn 
1754  to  1830,  4ia  Proportions  of,  in  each 
county,  411.  In  Scotland,  re^ster  of,  485. 
Number  of,  in  Glasgow,  466.  No  returns  of, 
for  Ireland,  438. 

Marshalsea,  Court  of  the,  IL  1391 

Marshes,  or  fen  lands,  of  Somersetshire  coosU 
derable,  1.  88.  Situation  and  extent,  §b.  Im- 
provement in  the  drainage,  8yi  Fertility  of 
the  low  grounds,  tb. 

Maslin,  a  mixture  of  rve  and  wheat,  L  467. 
Bread  made  of,  throughout  Durham,  ib. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  his  Amotions,  U.  171.  Bank 

and  salary  of.  178. 
Mayhem,  deflnition  of,  IL  46SL  a. 
Maynooth,  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  ii.  385 

Mayo^  county  of,  L  39SL 

Mayor,  office  of,  ii.  196. 

Measles,  IL  56a 

Meath.  county  of,  i.  375. 

Mechanics*  Institutes,  ii.  359.  379. 

Medicine,  graduates  m,  al  the  Scotch  Univer. 

sity,  IL  367. 
Med  way,  river,  1 4  33. 


Memben  of  parliament,  quaUflcatlont  of,  IL  96. 
Privileges  of,  108. 

Menai  Straits,  L  50. 

Merchant  Tailors*  School,  U.  387. 

Mersey,  river,  i.  39. 

MethodisU,  ii.  884. 

Mlddlonen,  class  of,  in  Ireland,  i.  588, 583. 

Middlesex,  i.  197. 

Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire,  L  8891 

mies,  sotiare,  number  of,  contained  in  England, 
i.  &  Number  of,  in  Wales,  7.  Number  of, 
in  Scotland,  833.    Number  of,  in  Ireland,  387. 

Milford  Haven,  L  51. 

Militia,  iL  446L 

Milk,  supply  of,  in  London,  ftc,  L  49a 

Mineral  waters,  i.  84. 

Minerals,  of  Great  Britain,  i.  568.  Abundance 
of;  ib.    Situation  of  the  most  valuable,  ib. 

Mines,  valuable,  of  Great  Briuin,  i.  568u  Lo. 
cality,  ib.  Coal,  669.  Iron.  67a  Tin,  583. 
Copper,  584b  Lead,  589.  Salt,  59a  Manga- 
nese.  58SL    Proflts  of,  594b 

Misprision  of  treason,  i.  ¥S. 

Monagban,  county  of,  i.  381 

Monasteries  of  Scotland,  IL  960. 

Money,  IL  84.  Purity  oif  our  gold  coins ;  alloy, 
ib.  Table  of  alterations  in  the  monetary 
standards,  85.  Value  of  fbreign  coins  in 
sovereigns,  96.  Copper  coins,  ib.  Paper,  A, 
Banks,  87.  English  banks,  ib.  '*  Peel's  Act,** 
89L  Scotch  banks,  35.  Irish  bankiL  3& 
Bank  of  Ireland,  ib.  Statistics  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  36.  Joint  stock  banks,  37.  Cir. 
culation  of  notes  in  Scotland,  ib. 

Money  bills,  must  originate  with  the  Commona. 
ii  111. 

Monmouthshire,  L  166. 

Moorlands,  situation,  extent,  and  elevation  of, 
i.  16L  Of  Northumberland  extensive,  A. 
Value  of.  of  Durham,  ib.  Of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  intermixed,  ib.  Of  York- 
shire  the  most  extensive  and  important,  ib. 
or  StaSbrdshIre,  17.  Dartmoor ;  Forest  of 
Exmore,  ib.    Bagshot  Heath,  18. 

Moors  of  Scotland,  difficult  to  specify,  i.  941. 
Moor  of  Rannoch,  ib.  On  the  coast  of  Cro- 
marty, ib.    Soil  of,  ib, 

Moray,  or  Elginshire,  i.  304. 

Morocco  leather,  manufacture  of,  1.  709. 

Mortality,  proportion  of,  to  the  population,  i. 
409.    Table  of,  414.  Of  persons  in  the  woollen 
roanulkcture,  640.    Ratio  of,  to  the  popula- 
tion, ii.  583b  Varies  in  dififcrent  counties.  5S4. 
Comparative  view  of,  with  foreign  countries, 
594.     Diminution  of,  in  children;   relative 
healthftUness  of  counties,  585.    Statistics,  ib. 
Table  of,  for  England,  ib. ;  proportion  of  the 
sexes,  586.   Of  Glasgow,  compared  with  other 
towns,  687.    Average  of,  for  quinquennial  pe- 
riods, ib.    Baleful  Influence  of  large  towns, 
56&     Of  Glasgow,  owing  to  the  influx   of 
Irish,  ib.     Relative,  53a     Kinas  and  peers, 
ib.     Literary  men,  531     In  the  army,  ib, 
SUtistics,  633.    Of  the  French  in&ntry,  ib. 
Among  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  531    In- 
fluence of  age  upon,  535.    Statistics,  ib.    Of 
an  army  during  war,  536.    In  the  navy,  539. 
In  prisons,  548.    In  workhouses,  541 
Mountains,  of  Enjriand  and  Wales,  i.  8.  Western 
chain  of,  ib.    The  source  of  many  English 
rivers,  ^6.    Great  longitudinal  chain  of;  di- 
vided into  the  Northcrn|Cambrian,  and  De^ 
vonian  ranges,  ib.  9.    Their  positions,  and 
rdative  elevations,  ib.    llie  central  range,  9. 
The  western  group,  ib.    Form  attractive  sce- 
nery, ib.    Mineral  products  of  the  northern 
range,  ib.    Cheviot  hills,  i6.    The  northern 
range  subdivided.  10.     Relative  extent  and 
elevation  of  the  divisions,  ib.  Celebrity  of  the 
High  Peak,  ib.    Malvern  hills,  ib.    Cotowold 
hilb,iAi  Wrekin  hUlJI.  Cambrian  Mountains, 
ib.    Snowdon.  ib.     Plynlimmon,  18.     Moun- 
tain  ridge,  ib.    Devonian  range;   direction 
and  elevation,  *t&     Mcndip,  Quantock,  and 
Btendoa  hills,  13.    Chalk  bills  on  the  south 
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and  cmL  §b.  South  Dovna,  14.  Variout 
ridges,  tb.  Direction  of  the  third  range; 
ChUtera  hllb,  ib.  Moit  elevated  poInU  of 
this  ridge,  ib,  EleTatiou  of  the  principal,  i^. 
15. 

Mountidns  of  Ireland,  L  988. 

Mountains  of  Scotland,  direction  of,  i.  835. 
Passes,  ib.  The  Grampians,  ib.  The  Gram- 
pian passes,  SS&  Ben  Nevis,  ib.  Monagh  Lea 
range,  837.  Aspect  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Highlands,  ib.  Central  Highland  mountains, 
SaS.  Of  the  southern  Lowlands,  ib.  Chain 
of,  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  239.  Detached, 
ib.  Of  the  Western  IsUnds,  ib.  Rock  of 
AUsa.  a.    Altitudes  of  the  principal,  240. 

Mule,  self-acting,  of  Sharpe  and  RoberU,  L  61& 

Mule-jenny,  invented  by  Crompton.  L  645. 

Mnle-qiinmng,  persons  employed  In,  L  603. 
Their  wages,  A.  Departments  of,  664.  Clas- 
sification of  the  operatives,  ib.   Earnings,  ib. 

Mulea,  I.  4S7. 

Mull  of  Cantire,  i.  849.    Of  Galloway,  ib. 

Municipal  corporations,    See  Corporations. 

Munster,  province  of,  i.  376. 

Mustard,  C  474. 

N. 

Kails,  exports  of,  L  583.     Manufacture  ot,  700. 

Nairnshire,  i.  304. 

National  schoob,  In  England  and  Wales,  ii.  315. 

National  Debt,  iL  488.  Payment  of;  sinking 
lUnd,  49S.  Loans  firom  1793  to  1816}  sUtistics, 
486.  Distribution  or  the  dividends,  487.  SU- 
tistics, 4S8, 489. 

Navy.  the.  IL  448.  Progress  of,  449.  Rating  of 
ships,  450.  SUtistics,  ib.  451.  Estimate  of, 
for  1835^1836,  ib.  Cost  of  building  and  re- 
pairing ships  I  statistics,  ib.  458.  Govern, 
ment  of,  ib.  Rank  of  officers;  their  ap- 
pointment, 459,  451  Enrolment  of  seamen, 
lb.  ImpreMment,  ib.  Marines,  455.  Naval 
discipline,  ib.  Pay  of  flag  officers,  surgeons, 
ftc.,  ib.  Pay,  Ac.  of  officers  and  men,  456, 
467.  Half-pay  of  officers,  and  widows*  pen- 
sions ;  SUtistics,  459.  Half-pay  and  pensions 
of  petty  officers  and  men,  ib.  In  and  out  pen. 
•loners,  459.  Health  of  seamen  ;  statistics, 
1.460:    Mortality  In,  519.    Statistics,  540, 541. 

Needles,  manufacture  of,  I.  704. 

New  South  Wales,  sUtistics  o^  ii.  5ia 

Nisi  Prius,  courU  of,  IL  153L 

NIth,  river,  I.  847. 

Nore,  river,  L  335. 

Norfolk,  county  of,  1. 190. 

North  American  colonies,  IL  510.  Trade  with 
Canada,  511.    Population,  uade,  Stc  of,  518. 

Nordiamptonshire,  L  174. 

Northumberland,  county  of,  I.  Vtl.  Immense 
coal-fields  of,  ^1. 

Norwich,  manufacture  of  bombasins  introduced 
into,  by  refugees,  i.  631.  Has  been  celebrated 
for  crapes  and  camlets ;  also,  shawls,  ib.  De- 
cline of  iu  manufactures ;  ascribable  to  the 
want  of  coal,  ^ 

Nottinghamshire,  i.  167.  Chief  seat  for  manu- 
facture of  lace  and  cotton  stockings,  ib. 

a 

OaU,  culture  and  consumption  of,  I.  468.  Dif- 
ferent varieties  of,  ib.  The  poUto-oat,  ib. 
Naked  oat.  i6.    RoUtioii  of,  in  crop*,  469. 

S Quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre;  ordinary  pro- 
uoe.  t*.  Weight  per  bushel,  i&.  SUtistics 
of  average  produce,  47&  Crops  of,  in  Ireland, 
515. 

Oflfences,  against  religion,  ii.  460.  Against  the 
law  of  nations,  ib.  Against  the  supreme  exe- 
cutive  power,  ib.  Against  the  righu  of  the 
public.  468.  Against  the  rights  of  individuals, 
46&  • 

Officers  of  the  army,  appointment  of,  IL  434. 


Value  of  oommiaiiont,  495.  Pky  of,  4IS. 
Half^y,443.  Non-oommlssloned ;  statiatlcs, 
ib.  Medical ;  their  half  pay.  ib.  443.  Pen- 
sions to  widows,  444. 

Officers  of  the  navy,  relative  rank  of,  IL  45S. 
Appointment  of,  454.  Promotion  of,  ib.  Pay 
or;  455-457.  Half-pay;  number  on,  4fi£ 
Pensions  of  widows  of,  ib.  Half  pay  of  patty, 
ib. 

Officers,  county,  ii.  130. 

Officers  of  iustioe,  IL  189. 

Oil,  annual  produce  of,  fh>m  the  whale  fishery, 
U.  610,61L 

Ordnance  estimates,  IL  439. 

Orkney  Islands,  the,  L  381.    Geology  of,  866. 

Ouse,  river,  L  33.    The  Sussex,  4& 

Overseer,  assistant,  a  paid  officer,  a  681.  Ex- 
tent of  his  functions,  &. 

Overseers  of  the  poor ;  time  of  election,  IL  OXL 
Office  oompulsoi7,  G81.    Their  duties,  ib. 

Oxford,  Univenity  of,  IL  3S1-.S37.  Matricola- 
tion,  337.  Degrees,  ib.  Routine  of  instruc- 
tion, 338.  Public  examinations,  ib,  Examin- 
ation  for  honours,  339.  Mathematical  ex- 
aminations. 340.  Classing  of  the  candidates, 
ib.  Expenses  of  college.  341.  Degrees,  A. 
Incorporation  of  the  universitv ;  officers.  348. 
Congregation;  convocation,  34&  ProTcator- 
ships;  ll^i  professors,  i'6.  Public  orator, 
944.  Prises,  ib.  The  commemoration,  A. 
Libraries;  printing  office,  ib.  Income,  345l 
University  College,  ib.  Baliol.  ib.  Merton, 
ib.  Exeter,  346.  Oriel,  ib.  Queen's,  ib. 
New,  ib.  Uucoln,  ib.  All  Souls%  ib.  Mag- 
dalen,  347.  The  King's  Hall  and  Brasen  Nose, 
ib.  Corpus  Christl,  34a  Christ  Church,  ib. 
Trtnity,  ib.  St.  John's,  S49.  Jesus,  ib. 
Wadharo,  ib.  Pembroke,' A.  Worcester.  A. 
Five  surviving  halls,  ib.  Hertford  Ccdiege 
extinct,  350.    Names  oo  the  books,  ib. 

Oxfordshire,  L  180. 

Ox.labour,  in  agriculture,  i.  468L 

Ovster  fishery,  1, 13a  Locality  of,6Q&  Breed- 
ing and  fattening  of  oysters,  ib.  Exporu  from 
Jersey,  A.  Persons  employed  in  the  Jersey 
fishery,  ib. 


P. 

Palace  Court,  ii.  139L 

Panic,  general,  of  1825,  IL  JOl 

Pwer  manufacture,  history  of  its  progress,  L 
718.  Excise  duties,  78a  Stained  paper,  781. 
SUtistics.  722. 

Parish,  denned,  11.  6S0L  Number  and  origin  of 
parishes,  tb. 

Parish  clerks.  11.  88& 

Parishes,  L  149.  In  England  and  Wales,  popu- 
lation of.  In  1696.  400.    Of  Scotland,  IL  ^L 

Parliament,  procedure  in,  ii.  107—114.  Com- 
raittees.Ila.  Conferences.  116.  Messages,  117. 
Table  of  AcU  passed  from  1806—1831,  118. 
119.  Adioumment  of,  ib.  Prorogation  o^ 
ib.    Dissolution  of,  19a 

Pariiaments.  duration  of ;  tabular  statement,  U. 
181.    Table  of  reigns.  181, 12^. 

Pannlps,  1, 473L 

Parsons  of  the  Church  of  England,  IL  871.  Of 
Ireland,  305. 

Pasteboard,  manufacture  of,  L  728. 

Paymaster -general ;  regimenUl  paymasten,  II. 
433. 

Pea.  :two  species  of,  I.  469.  RoUtioo  o^  aa  a 
field  crop,  470.  Average  produce,  •&  Statis- 
tics, 476. 

Pearl  fishery,  andent,  of  Britain,  L  14a 

Peculiars,  Court  of.  IL  187. 

Pe^lesshire,  L  888. 

Peers  of  the  realm.  IL  87.  Creation  of.  88.  He. 
reditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  128.  En- 
titled to  audience  of  the  sovereign,  ib.  Mor- 
tality among,  511. 

Pencils,  bUck  lead,  manuAicture  oi,  I,  590. 

Penmaenmaur,  mountain  of,  L  50. 
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BnkmOu  imy,  toUl  dcatht  oocnitlng  in, 

during  (bttT-one  nootha,  IL  S37.    Conpara. 

Ure  Tiew  ofliTing  and  dying,  ib. 
FlMtioncn,  out,  of  Cbelica  Hoiptul,  ii.  M5.    In 

and  out,  of  Greenwich  Homital,  459. 
PeiMlons,  toldlen',  ii.  444.    To  widows  of  naval 

oflloen,  iE8.    To  leamen  and  marinet,  A. 
PaoUand  Skerriei,  L  2SS. 
Pernr,  i.  476. 
Ftotbdiira,  i.  £96. 
Petition,  important  oonitltutional  right  of,  ii. 

w. 
Physctcr  Macrooepbaliu,  or  fpermaoetl  whale, 

L  611. 
Physical  condition  of  the  people,  amelioration 

in  the,  Ii.  494.  Value  of  the  food  annually  con. 

aumed,503.  ImproremenU  in  clothing,  fi06. ; 

and  in  lodginsi,  A.    Numben  and  rent  of 

bouaeiw  £07.    Diatribution  of  the  population, 

£08.    ATerage  of  income,  609. 
Pieces  advanti^  of  paying  worionen  by  the,  I. 

6191 
Pig  or  ca*t  iron,  production  of,  in  1740,  i.  579. 

Great  lubiequent  Increase,  ib.  Price*  of,  680. 

Conramption  of,  ib.    Exportation  of,  581. 
Pigeons,  i.  500. 
PiUshard  fidtery,  less  productive  than  formerly, 

i.  608.    ExciusiTely  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall 

and  Devon,  ib.    Its  present  stote,  ^6.     Sta. 

tistics,  ib. 
Pins,  manufacture  of,  i.  696.  704. 
Piracy,  definition  of,  i.  461.     Punishment  for, 

a. 

Plague,  ii.  58a 

Plaiding,  manuCscture  of,  in  Scotland,  aban- 
doned, I.  6S4k 

Plants,  native,  those  striking'and  ornamental,  L 
101.  Products  of  Ireland,  102.  Peculiar  to 
Scotland,  104.  The  British  Islands  rich  in 
cryptogajnous,j46.  Ferns;  mosses;  Algse; 
lichens,  106.  Fungi,  ib.  Phanogamoua,  ib. 
Liliaceous,  106.  Coniferous,  i6.  Amentaceous, 
A.  The  nettle  tribe,  ib.  Euphorbiaceous, 
A.  Daphne ;  buckwheat ;  Oxyria,  f6.  Che- 
nopodia;  beet,/6.  LablatM,^^.  Compositse, 
A.  Fuller's  teasel,  ib.  Rubiaceous:  um- 
belliferous; rosaceous,  it.  Leguminose; 
Acerinas ;  malvaoeous,  ib.    Crucirerous ;  Pa- 

Skveraoea,  ib.  Egotict^  ib.  Cedar,  106. 
actus;  Phormium  tenax,  ib.  Oranges; 
vine  and  olive  (  rice  and  malae.  109.  Tobacco, 
ib.  Brcad.ooms,  ib.  Fruit  trees,  ift.  Products 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  110.  Liquorice;  hemp; 
madder,  11 1.   Beans ;  field  peas,  ib. 

Plate,  gold  and  silver,  manufiKlure  of,  L  70& 
Statistics  of  quantity  and  value^TOT. 

Plated  goods,  manufacture  of,  i.  697. 

Ptoughs,  t.  458.  Swing :  Scotch,  459.  Wheel, 
turn- wrest,  •&  Description  of  the  old  Welsh, 
ib.    Waste  of  labour  in  ploughing,  460. 

Plumbaga    See  Black  Leu*. 

Flush,  manufacture  of,  i.  638.. 

Plynlimmon,  altitude  of,  1. 12. 

Police,  metropoliun,  ii.  447.    Of  Ireland,  ib. 

Polls,  at  election  of  members  of  parliament,  11. 
100.  In  counties,  ib.  In  cities  and  boroughs, 
ib. 

Poll-tax,  persons  who  paid,  in  1577,  L  596. 

Poor's  rate  for  ISSS,  il.  421. 

Poor,  the,  relief  of  in  various  countries.  U.  591. 
Practice  of  alms.gtving  as  a  religioas  duty,  ib. 
Regulation  by  the  State  of  charity  Ainds,  ib. 
Inherent  right  of  the  destitute  to  relief,  592: 
Forms  the  principle  of  the  English  system,  ib. 
Prevails  In  America;  also  partially  in  Europe, 
ib.  Punishment  of  vagrants,  5M.  Compul- 
sory relief  to  the  impotent,  596.  Legislative 
enactments,  596.  Important  principle  in  ad- 
ministering relief, 617.  Impotent  through  age 
or  inflrmity^l2.  Through  infancy,  6 1&  Ba*> 
tarda,  614.  Through  accident,  616.  Idiots  and 
insane,  M.   The  abie4MMBed,  617. 

Poor  of  Ireland,  the,  il.  617.  Laws  against 
vagrancy,  658.  Charitable  Institutions,  ib. 
County  Infinaaries,  A.    Fever  hospitals,  660. 


Ik  Tjft^it^  aiyluna,  A. 
Houses  of  industry,  661.  Institutions  for 
orphans  and  destitute  chiMren,  ib.  Foundling 
Hospiul,  i».  Hibernian  School,  ib.  Blue- 
coat  Hospiul,  ib  Female  Orphan  House,  ib. 
Royal  hospital  at  Kiimalnham,  ib.  In- 
firmaries, ib.  Numerous  private  charitable 
institutions,  662.  Societies  for  suppressing 
mendicity,  A.  Necessity  of  a  compulsory 
pr«yvision  for,  663.  Landlords,  Act  nassed  for 
the  more  efltetual  relief  of,  664.  Simflar  in 
iu  details  to  the  English  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act.  664—667.  Objections  to  employ- 
ment of  the  peasantry  in  public  works,  667. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  repealed  many  sta- 
tutes, iL  594.  When  passed,  611.  Its  various 
provisions,  6I2->619. 

Poor  Law  Commiasioneia,  appointment  o^  11. 
631.  Extensive  duties  and  powers  of,  ib. 
Sulject  to  control  of  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
638.  Extent  of 'proceedings,  ib.  Monthly 
Report  of,  for  April,  1836,  643. 

Poor  Laws  of  England  and  Wales,  iL  591.  Oe. 
neral  view,  591.  593.  Historical  notice,  594. 
First  epoch ;  restraint  of  vagrancy,  ib.  Second 
epoch ;  compulsory  relief,  595.  liiird  epoch ; 
existing  system,  601.  Famous  Act,  43  Ella, 
c  8.,  d6.  Commission  of  inquiry,  606.  Their 
remedial  measures,  611.  Present  system  of,  tf. 
Impotent  poor,  612.  Able-bodied  poor,  d6.  Ad- 
ministrative machinery,  619.  Parochial  admU 
nistration,  690.  District  administration,  623. 
Formation  of  unions,  685.  1.  For  providing 
workhouse,  ift.  2.  For  settlement,  6^.  S.  For 
rating.  6S7.  4.  For  appointing  and  rating  offi- 
cers, li.  Boards  of  Guardians,  6B8.  Owners  of 
property,  ib.  Rate  payers,  630.  Justices 
ot  peace,  A.  Central  Board;  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  631.  Their  functions,  powers, 
and  Jurisdiction,  ib.  System  under  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  633.  Operation  of  the 
measure,  ib.  Savinn  by  the  unions,  GK. 
Reduction  in  the  number  of  able-bodied  pau- 
pers, 637.  Exam^e  of  the  county  of  Sussex, 
tb.  Statistics  of  Expenditure  for  1834-1837  j 
total  decrease,  638,  639.  Comparison  of  rates, 
Ac.  flnom  1801  to  1836;  population,  price  of 
wheat,  ftc,  640.  Rate,  per  head,  of  expen- 
diture, with  reference  to  population  in  1831, 
for  1834  and  1837.  641.  Amount  expended  in 
1837,  as  compared  with  1803  and  1818,  648. 
General  results,  643.  Classification  of  paupers, 
ilk.    Their  proportion  to  the  population,  644. 

guarterly  Returns  to  December  85,  1835,  645. 
umber  of  abie-bodied  labourers  in  Union 
workhouses,  on  the  1st  March,  1837,  64& 
Number  of  Pauper  lunatics  and  idiots  in  each 
county,  647.  Statistics  of  Emigration,  under 
sanction  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in 
1835-1836,  648.  Beneficial  efftcts  of  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  on  Friendly  Societies 
and  Savings*  Banks,  649.  Statistics  of,  6S0— 
658. 

Poor  Laws  of  Scotland,  Ii.  652L  Historical 
account;  l^al  enactments,  ib.  Distinction 
between  r^ular  and  occasional  poor,  653. 
Extent  of  relief  to  each  pauper,  654.  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Ainds;  the  heritors  and 
kirk-sessions,  653.  Voluntary  contributions 
nearly  sufficient;  assessmentt  but  nartiallv 
adopted,  65&  Statistics  of  pauperism,  ib. 
Number  and  cost  of  paupers  in  Glasgow,  657. 
Distribution  of  the  asseuments,  ib.  Law  of 
settlement,  ib. 

Population  of  England  and  Wales,  1.  896. 
Races  of  inhabitants,  ib.  Progress  of,  396. 
Inhabitants  in  1696,  399.  Statistics  of,  at 
decennial  periods,  401.  Density  of,  40SL  In 
neat  towns,  403.  Returns  of,  for  1K31, 401 
Increase  of,  in  the  large  towns,  405.  Relative 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  407.  Proportion  of 
birtha,  marriages,  and  deaths,  ib.  Statistics, 
410,411.  Duration  of  life,  413.  Tables  of 
mortality,  414.  Expectation  of  life,  416. 
Proportion  of  ages,  418.     Disuibutlon  and 
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inepina  of,  418.    RAtIo  of  mortalltr,  IL  fl08.    1 
PrSportioo  disabled  by  sickneu,  5S3. 

Population  of  Ireland :  races  of  inhabitaoU,  i. 
4S8.  Proffreta  of.  490i  Cause*  of  the  increaie 
of,  431.  Suttttics  of,  452.  Increase  in  tbe 
most  back  ward  provinces,  496.  Density  of,  ib. 
Returns  of,  for  1831, 4S7.  Of  great  towns, 
4S6.  StatUtics,  498.  Register  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  ib.  Table  of  ages,  ib. 
Dutribution  and  income  of,  608.  Proportion 
disabled  by  sickness,  iU  5S3. 

Population  of  Scotland,  races  of  Inhabitants*  i. 
418.  Progress  of,  41!).  Amount  of,  at  several 
epochs,  tfl.  Density  of,  4S2.  Kelums  of, 
for  1831. 4S3.  Of  laige  towns,  494.  Registers, 
485.    Blrthfl,  marriages,  and  burials  at  Olas- 

Kw  In  1830.  426,  &J.    Ages  of,  ib,    Distri- 
tion  and  income  of,  506.    Proportion  dis. 
abled  by  sickness,  ii.  523. 

Population  of  the  empire,  1.  499.  Summary 
of,  508.  Classification  of,  ib.  Average  in- 
come of,  509.  or  the  colonies,  51&  Of  India, 
590. 

Porter  breweries,  L  794. 

Possessions  and  dependencies,  forrign,  ii.  518. 

Post4>flloe  revenue^  iL  403.  Statistics  of,  for 
18S5  and  1836, 415.    Postage  collected,  ib. 

Potatoes,  L  471.  OqMcity  of,  to  support  popu. 
lation,  A.  Statistics  of  average  produce,  476. 
Crops  of,  in  Irdand,  515i 

Potteries,  the,  principal  seat  of  tbe  manufacture 
of  eartnenware,  C  711.  Also  of  chinaware, 
719.  Extent  of  the  district,  and  population, 
a.    Borough  of  Stoke,  719L 

Poultrv  L  499. 

Power-ioom.  the,  invented  by  Dr.  Cartwrigfat, 
i.  646.  Weaving  by,  ib.  Number  of  looms 
now  in  work,  647.  Statistics  of  number  used 
in  manufactures,  e93b 

Prerogative  Court,  iL  187. 

Presbyterians,  English,  ii.  984. 

Presbytery  in  Scotlandj^istory  of,  IL  987.  Pre- 
sent constitution  of,  888. 

Presentment  by  the  grand  Jury  or  inquest,  iL 
169. 

primary  rocks,  i.  69. 

Prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  IL  480.  Regula- 
tions of, by  5 ft  6  W.  4.  &  38.,  489.  Number  of, 
490.    Food  in,  ib.    Deaths  in,  ib.  549. 

Prisons  of  Ireland,  iL  493.    Committals  to,  ib. 

Prisons  of  Scotland,  ii.  491.  Defects  in  their 
regulations,  IL  499. 

Prisoners,  number  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
U.490.    Foodof,tft. 

Private  bills,  procedure  of,  in  parliament,  iL 
110. 

Privy  Council,  ii.  1S8L  Judicial  committee;  its 
constitution  and  authority.  146. 

Proressionv,  number  of  families  engaged  in,  I. 
69.    Profits  of,  A. 

Promontories  or  England  and  Wales ;  Naxe,  L 
44.    Orfurdness,  45.     Hunstanton  CliflT,  46. 
GibralUr  Point,  ib.    Spurn  Head,  47.    Flam- 
borough  ~" 
Bees*  f- 
Point, 

Head,  I'd.  South  SUck,  50.  St  David's  Head, 
5L  St  Anne*s  Point,  ib.  Worms  Head,  ib. 
Hartland  Point,  59.  Cape  Cornwall,  A.  Land's 
End,  ib.  Lisard  Point,  60.  Pendennlt  Point, 
ib.  St  Anthony's  Head,  ib.  Rame  Head,  ib. 
Bolt  Head ;  Prawle  Head,  54.  SUrt  Point ; 
Berry  Point,  ib.  Isle  of  Portland,  55.  St 
Alban's  Head;  Durliston  Head;  Peverel 
Point  i  Foreland  Point,  ib.  The  Needles,  56. 
Clevesend  Point,  ib.  Beachy  Head,  58. 
Dengeness;  South  and  North  Foreland,  ib. 
North  &  and  Head,  59.  Bunt  Head,  ib. 
Latitude  and  longitude  of  tbe  principal,  60, 
6L 

Promontories  of  Ireland :  Kerry  Head,  i.  340. 
Machri  Point,  ib.  Dunmore  Head,  341. 
Bolus  Head,  ib.  Sheep's  Head,  349.  I'hree- 
easUe  Head,  ib,i  Miseo  Head,  ib.  Browhead. 
ib.    Cape   Clear,  tb.    Baltimore  Pointy  ib. 


iDraiur  f  onii.  Id.  spurn  nead,*/.  riam- 
•rough  Head.  ib.  Newbiggtn  Point,  48.  St 
•es*  Head,  t6.  Rossal  Point,  49.  Formby 
>tnt,  ib.    Point  of  Air,  ib.    Great  Orme^s 


OM  Hcftd  of  Rlaate,  ib.  MountiJfi  TMmdt 
Poole  Head,  343.  Rocheli  PbinC,  A.  Ram 
Head;  Mine  Head;  Helwick  Head.  «. 
Newton  and  Brastown  Heads,  ib.  Red 
Point ;  Hook  Head ;  Camsore  Point,  S44. 
Howth  Head ;  Duoany  Point ;  Cooley  Posot; 
Greenore  Point.  345.  Killard  and  Bsdlyguin. 
tin  Points,  ib.  Kilroot  Point;  Fair  Head; 
Bengore  Head;  GianU'  Causeway.  S%S. 
Ballintoy  Head  :  Cape  Pleaskin,  ib.  ifagil- 
ligaii  Point;  Malin  Head:  Donaff  Hewl| 
Fannet  Point,  348.  St  John's  Cape ;  Hul- 
lachmore  Point,  ib.  Erris  Head;  BIwk 
Head;  Loop  Head,  ib.  Hag's  Head;  Bal. 
laxd's  Point,  34a  LaUtude  and  k>Qgitude  oi 
the  principal,  I'ft. 

Promontories  of  Scotland,  L  9Sa  St  Atab^ 
Head,  ib,  Emesdeugh  and«  Fastcastle,  A. 
Tariwt  Ness ;  Noss  Head,  959.  Duncansbf 
Head,  953.  Dunnct  Head,  ib.  Holbam 
Head :  Stratfay  Head ;  Far  Out  Head,  Al 
Cape  Wrath,  ib. 

Property  tax,  remarks  on,  iL  405.  SUtiatka 
of  property  assessed  in  1814-1815, 416. 417. 

Public  the,  infringement  of  the  rigbtt  of,  IL 
462. 

Public  trade,  olftnces  against,  iL  462. 

Punishmentt,  capital,  ii.  466.  Secondary,  467. 
Number  of  executions  for  septennial  periods, 
474.    Number  executed  in  Ireland,  479. 


Quadrupeds,  extinct  species  of,  L  115.  Indige> 
nous,  190.    Scientific  arrangement  of,  199. 

Quakers,  or  Friends,  ii.  285u 

Quarries,  slate,  principal,  in  Caernarvoosbireb  i. 
693.  Persons  employed  in,  ^.  Others  in  South 
Wales,  Lancashire.  &c.,  ib.  Of  Scotland, 
inferior  to  the  Welsh,  ib.  ProfiU  of,  in  1814- 
1815, 695. 

Quarries,  stone,  not  of  great  importance,  i.  593. 
Principal,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  near 
Bath,  ib.  Annual  produce  and  value  oi;  Ift. 
Mode  in  which  they  are  wrought,  A.  Num. 
ber  of  persons  employed  in,  15.  Of  Gateshead 
Fell  ftimish  the  **  Newcastle  nindstones,*' 
ib.  Excellent,  of  Scotland,  ib.  Profits  of.  in 
1814.1815, 6g& 

Quarter-master.general,  ii.  433. 

Queen  Anne's  bounty.  IL  979, 980. 

Queen's  County,  L  3/3. 

Qmo  H^arramto,  writs  of,  in  Charles  IL*a  reign, 
iL902. 

R. 

Rabbits,  i.  499. 

Rares  of  inhabitants.  In  England  and  Wales,  i. 
396.  In  SooUand,  418.  Proportion  of  tbe 
Population,  497*    In  Ireland,  4S8. 

Racehorses  of  England,  i.  48S. 

Radiata,  i.  I4a    Cuttlefish,  ib. 

Radish  seed,  L  474 

Railroads,  IL  49.  London  and  Btrmingfaam,  50L 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  ib.  Statistics  oil 
61-53. 

Rain,  in  England  and  Wales,  average  amoant 
or  i.  8a  What  causes,  A.  89.  Quantity 
of;  9&  Quantity  of,  in  Scotland,  968.  Num. 
beroframy  days,  96a  Quantity  o^  in  Irdand, 
S6& 

Rapes,  civil  division  of,  i.  147. 

Raw  material,  supplies  of,  essential  to  the  pro- 
of manuGsctures,  L  61& 

Rear-admirals,  ii.  453.  Pay  of,  4j5.  Half^iay 
of,  458.    Pensions  to  widows  of,  ib. 

Reform  Act,  its  leading  principle,  ii.  8&  Pro- 
vision  of,  9& 

Regii  profeMores,  ii.  343. 

Registers,  of  baptisms  defective,  L  407.  Of  mar- 
riages also  defective,  406.  Of  burials  more 
accurate  than  of  births,  409l  Table  of,  la 
England  and  Wales,  from  1801  to  1890, 4ia 
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Of  SooCland,  ilmott  good  for  nothing,  4fi5L 
No  retumf  c^  in  Ireland,  4S8. 

Bcffifltratlon  of  ToCen,  in  coantiet,  II.  96.  In 
cltlet  and  borousht,  ib.  Revlaion  of  the  lUta, 
ib.    Mode  of  defraying  Its  expense*.  0. 

Regnal  table,  flrom  the  Conquest,  ii.  Iftl,  1S8. 

Regnting,  serere  penalties  for,  repealed,  li.  6. 

Renfkewinlre.  i. 

Rent  of  the  Tweed  salmon  flshery,  L  597. 

Rental  of  land,  in  England  and  Wales,  L  4il. 
Payment  of,  iSO.    Reduction  of,  451. 

Rents,  payment  of,  1.  450.  Reduction  d,  451. 
ATerage  annual,  for  England,  534.  For 
Wales,  5S5k  Rise  of,  in  England ;  moderate 
amount  of,  536L  Proportion  of,  to  the  pro. 
duoe,  537.  Comparison  of  the  gross,  with  the 
real,  538.  Distribution  of,  in  England,  5S9. 
OfScothmd,54S.  Rise  of,  545.  ToUl  amount 
of,  a.  Distribution  of,  547.  Of  Ireland, 
A.  Deductions  from,  A.  Of  inhabited 
houses,  540. 

Representative  system,  statistical  riew  of,  ii. 
109.    Of  ScotUnd,  908. 

Reptiles,  i.  138.    Lisards,  ib.    Serpents,  139. 

Requests,  Court  of,  in  London,  extension  of  its 
jurisdiction,  li.  139. 

Returning  officer  at  elections,  duties  of,  iL  101. 
Liable  to  penalties  for  disobedience  to  the 
statutes,  ^& 

Revenue :  —  From  Imports,  Ac ,  ii.  19— fi9.  Pro. 
gressof,39i.  Customs,  395.  Excise  duties,  396. 
Stamp  duties,  400.  Land-tax,  401.  Assessed 
taxes,  403.  Post-office,  40S.  Taxes  on  in. 
come,  404w  Remarks  on  property  and  income 
taxes,  406.  Collection  of  taxes,  406.  Sta. 
tistics ;  Tables  L— XV.,  407-417.  Possessions 
in  India,  SsgX 

Revolution  of  16B8,  ii.  9S. 

RIfable,  river,  i  48. 

Ribbons,  manufiwture  of,  i.  684.  Consumption 
of.  a. 

Rights,  public,  oAnces  against,  IL  468.  Against 
private,  ib. 

Rivers  of  England  and  Wales,  L  30.  Thames, 
A.  Its  tributaries,  the  Kennet,Wey,  Lea, 
and  Darent,  32.  Medwav,  33.  The  Stour ; 
the  Colne ;  and  the  Cbelmer,  ib.  Basin  of 
the  Thames,  a.  Severn,  34.  Its  tributaries, 
the  Teme,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  the 
Wye,  and  the  Usk,  35.  The  Taaf ;  the  Neath ; 
ana  theTowey,  36.  The  Parret ;  the  Yeo  or 
IvehtheThone.^A.  The  Trent,  d».  lU  sub- 
sidiary streams,  the  Blythe,  Tame.  Dove, 
Derwent,  and  Soar,  57.  The  Ouse,  ib.  The 
Swale,  ib.  The  Nidd.  the  Wharfe,  the  Der- 
went ;  the  Aire,  ib.  The  Don,  3&  Basin  of 
the  Humber.  ib.  The  Uersey;  the  Irwell, 
39.  The  BoUen,  ib.  The  Weaver,  ib.  The 
Dee,  40.  TheTyne,  A.  The  Tees,  41.  The 
Wear,  ib.  Rivers  fiilUng  into  the  Wathjib. 
The  Nene,  48.  The  Welland,  ib.  .The 
Witham,  ib.  Basin  of  the  Wash,  ib.  The 
Ysre,  ib.  The  Wensum.  ib.  The  Bure  and 
Waveney,  ib.  The  Bother,  43.  The  Sussex 
Ouse,  A.  The  Arun,  ib.  The  Hampshire 
Avon,  ib.  The  Wily.  ib.  The  Bourne,  ib. 
The  Stour,  ib.  The  £x.  A.  The  Tamar,  ib. 
The  Eden,  ib.  The  RIbble,  ib.  The  Lune  or 
Loyne,  ib. 

Rivers  of  IreUnd,i.  330.  Shannon,  A.  Suc]i,S3S. 
Bandon,  ib.  Lee.  ib>  Blackwater,  334  Suir, 
or  Sure,  ib.  Nore,  335.  Barrow,  A.  Slane, 
orSlaney./ft.  Lilrey,SS6.  Boyne,^.  Bann, 
ib.    Foyle,  <& 

Rivers  of  Scotland;  their  direction,  I.  S42. 
Tweed.  ^.  Etterick,t5.  Gala ;  Teviot ;  Till } 
Adder,  ib.  Forth  :  Telth  ;  Allan,  943.  Tay ; 
Ljron;  l\iromel ;  Gary;  Airdle;  Isla:  Eame; 
South  and  North  £sks,814.  Dee,  945.  Don ; 
Spej  i  Flndhom  ;  Nair ;  Ness  ;  Beauley  ; 
Conon,  946.  Clvde,  ib.  Douglas;  Nethan ; 
Aven ;  Mouse ;  Kelvin  :  Cart ;  and  Leven,  ib. 
Dee;  Nith;  Annan,  947. 

Roads,  legislative  enactments  to  repair,  il.  41. 
Impoeiaon  of  tolls ;  extent  of  roads,  49.  De« 


ftets  of  the  fatmpike  trotts,  4i  8tat«orth« 
roads.  41.  Statistics  of,  45.  Of  Scotland,  ib. 
HighUnd  roads,  47.  Of  Ireland,  46.  TdUs  on, 
an  unexceptionable  tax,  54. 

Robbery,  li.  465. 

Rocks  of  IreUnd ;  the  SkeHigs,  i.  341.  Fastnel 
rock.  348.  The  Tuscar,  341  Coningbct,  fA. 
South  rock,  345. 

Rock  of  Ailsa,  situation  and  altitude  of,  i.  939. 

Roman  CathoUcs,  English,  ii.  985.   Irish,  90a 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  11. 959. 

Romney  Bfarsh,  1. 97. 

Roscommon,  county  of,  1.  398. 

Ross.shire,  I.  307. 

Roxburghshire,  or  Teviotdale,  1. 984. 

Rugby  school,  ii.  388. 

Rum,  quantity  manufactured,  i.  798.  Proceeds 
of  duty,  <6. 

Rutland,  county  of,  1. 174. 

R;e,  former  consumption  of,  I  46SL  Now  little 
cultivated ;  accounted  fbr,  ib.  Still  raised  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  467.  Blixed 
with  wheat,  and  termed  nuuUn^  ib.  Time 
of  harvest,  ib,    SUtistlcs  of  average  pcoduot, 

& 

Sadlen*  ironmongers,  li.  701. 

Saddlery,  manufacture  of,  iL  709i  Statistica 
of,  16. 

Saflhm,  1.  474. 

Sail^^loth,  exports  of,  1. 674. 

Sainfoin,  1. 470. 

Salisbury  main,  i.  99.    Sallof,^6. 

Salmon,  mostly  private  property,  L  597.  Found 
In  English  rivers,  ib.  Produce  of  the  Tweed 
flshei7;  its  decline;  causes  of  it,  sft.  Irish, 
sunerior  to  the  Scotch,  ib.  Pickled  or  kitted, 
596.  Ingenious  contrivance  for  preserving 
flresh,  A,  Penalty  for  catching,  at  fortndden 
periods,  599L 

Salt,  abundance  of.  In  England,  i.50QL  Historical 
notice  of,  ib.  Process  of  making,  ib.  QuantlQr 
annuaily  manufactured ;  Its  destination,  501. 
Memorial  to  Mr.  Pitt,  against  a  duty  on,  ib. 
Present  state  of  the  trade,  Ok  Consumption  o^ 
599.    Duties  on,  repealed,  ib. 

Sark,  lsleof.i.99& 

Savings'  banks,  utility  of,  ii.  668.  Rate  of  inter, 
est  allowed,  670.  Restriction  of  total  deposiu, 
ib.  Number  of  depositors;  amount  of  da. 
posits,  ift.  Statistics,  Ml  Benefits  of  the  Scotch 
svstero.  671.  Annuities  negotiable  through, 
A.  Salutary  effiKts  of  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  on,  649.  Increase  of  depoaitors,  650— fiS9. 

Savings'  bank  annuities,  nature  of,  IL  671.    Ne- 

..  gotlable  through  savings'  banks,  ib.  Principles 
of,  censured,  ib. 

Saxon  Hqitarchy,  IL  79. 

Saxons,  the,  constitution  established  by,  ii.  79. 

Scarlet  fever,  ii.  576. 

Scholarshlpi  at  the  University,  IL  S96. 

Schoob  of  England  and  Wales,  ii.  314.  Sunday: 
national,  315.  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  316.  Statistics,  Ifr.  Free  or  grammar 
schools,  317.  Eton,  319L  Winchester,  394. 
Westminster.  395.  The  Charterhouse,  396.  St 
Paul's,  ib.  Merchant  Tailors',  387.  Christ's 
Hospital,  ib.  Harrow,  ib.  Rugby,  398. 
.Shrewsbury,  399.  Income  of  the  endowed, 
ib.    Chelsea  Hospital  school,  446L 

Schools  of  Ireland,  public  classical,  ii.  390.  For 
the  lower  classes,  <».    Statistics,  393. 

Schools  of  ScotUnd,  IL  389.  History  of  the 
parochial,  ib.  Salary  of  sdiooimasten,  S70, 
371.  Number  of,  ib.  Branches  of  education, 
379.  Induction  of  masters,  ib.  Buivh  schools, 
ib.  Statistics  of  fees,  ftc.,  A.  Of  the  So- 
ciety for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
374.  Statistics.  375.  Of  the  GeneralAs. 
sembly's  Education  Committee,  376.  Sta- 
tistics, 377.  Of  the  Secession  church,  if^. 
Private  or  voluntary,  378.  General  suaw 
mary,  i^ 


ScMbDd,  the  nortlieni' put  tt  Oral'BrtUln, 
1.  1.  Nunr,  m.  Eilnl,  OB.  Ath,  0. 
Fic*  ol  tbe  countrr,  tH.  Dl.lilon  of.  Into 
HlgbliwU  uid  Lowluidi,  11.  HounuiiK,  3SS. 
Tlieir  iliicuilv,  G4U.  Vila,  A.  Hoon.  ML 
RiiRi  ind  riter  poruriW-     I'Ub.  MT. 

porn.  Ml.  IjtUaie  ud  l«glliid>  gf  bfa*. 
I»d(,  «c  tU.    OBkw.  !S6.    CIlBule,  WT. 

CudUm  of,  IT*.  nipalitioD  of.  418.  Agtl- 
CBlIiin.t,Ml.  TlmlKi,!,  m.  CulUnlgd ud 
imnihlnUdlud,ML  DiUribuUoa  ofludi, 
A.  Roital  of,  5U.  Rluornolln.ME.  an. 
ttatita,  a.  DiRiibuitsa  or  rwL  la.  d. 
■■      ■        --  ditaf  hnoi.Mi    Agrt- 

H     ind     BiDdlll.    M. 


SST5 

EducftLon, 
WO.    Prlioi 


9afth(|B)iutHica,«B.   CsnriKuIlon, 


hvj,  fol.    Frlaully  u 

ScsuUti  liniuicF  ;  ilmiilc.  cneriKUc  ttjli  ot 
Bul»UT,lT.E&  FaUc  UiU  enamunlalBl  to 
IhepoeUiJA.    Hli(i>t7  ot,  Intolted  to  um^ 

Tillol'i  dliaculli  of  Kcountini  for  ■  OothM 
dUlKl,  ».  MmtT  1  dtaiRt  al  the  &>(llita, 
M.  OiKuilll'if  tMHiMMt,!*.  HTpMhcriior 
Dr.  GeddH,  SSa  Obilnu  concluilan,  tliil 
Cbs  Oothic  (TKcb  *M  dRiTB)  ftom  CoUiic 
wicalon,  (A  Op)itt«>  of  »''  PiDkcnoo, ». 
^tmrlj  pocti  han  ucrikwd  thclr  loo^uiflv  to  the 

-  lxiur;hl>pi>taianKin|llolwt,e»6. 
a.  EiUul  Itnn  blilDiUBrt  pDon, 
lar.A.  Exlimctfr(iDi,fflS.  Pnnl«p« 

of  EngCnd^iind  Wak*  L  M. 


Eogl 


Howfo?  I         .  ,. 

Mad-bank,  rt.  Rock*  pnmonton  at  Scar) 
nxich,  A.  Robin  Kooj^  Bar,  It.  WhiU 
A.  Haitlrpiiol,  U.  PlHt  sT  Suadf  rland,  n. 
Mntb  and  South  ataMdi,  A  Ngwt^nin 
IWnt. »  Haiheura  of  HaRlt]i,  Blrlbe,  and 
SoMoo-IManl,  A.  Bamborough  Caule,  A. 
TnuBbl«!  Uol^rilardiA.   Coul  of  Nortfa- 

Ingtuii  WniuWaivl 

aulaa,  49.  Coaal  ^ChBblcB.  A.  Com  or 
North  WalH,  A.  HoIrbHd,  BO.  Cacrnar- 
TonihlR.  A.  Bit  or  Cardtaan,  51.  Coait  oT 
rcmlsaliMhln,  A.  CardlRin  RoHti.  A.  Ull- 
exdKaicB.A.  SfaonorUonirouthihin.SS 
CoaU  of  Boinerael ;  aod  of  Drron.  A,  Hart- 
Und  IVtint;  Comuh  rime,  A.  St.  Ina,A. 
Belli;  litandi.  It.     Land-a  End,  it.     Uurd 

the  •authem  coaU,  is.  UshlhouKa,  A^llie 
Stift,  A.  Fendennti  Point  i  St.  Anthonil 
Head,  A.  Falnnnlh  ,  at.  Hawta,  A.  "—— 
RaoM  Head,  A,    Plymouth  Sound,  E 


/•s 


llgblhoua^  A.  Sahaaib  Bay:  Daru 
..«,..,  IbitaT,  A.  bibouAor*  of  the 
Tel|D,i5L  ^uulh,  A.  UaorPoMlaBd.  A 
Cheill  Bank,  A.  Warnoulh  haitnur,  A. 
Donelthln  coHt,  Al  lile  of  Pnibeek,  A. 
Ponland  Point  -,  Svanan  Bay  ;  SCudllBd 
Bay  I  and  Poole  lia^oar,  A.  Wanhav,  *. 
Iile  of  W^i  i  the  tintim,  K.    Hup^ 

Bar,  il.  Monktoo  IW;  Fonnonlh  hafbour, 
A.  ialwidorp«nic%ST.  Splthe^A.  Con 
Road>i  SdMeoTBaBd,  A.    BadntMwHB 

Hayllng  and  Tbenar,  ftc.  ^,  SAca  Bill ; 
dangcnua  undjiaaki,  A.  Bnchf  Had,  R. 
Worthing;  Sborahaai  Brlfbtao;  Mevbana, 
A.  PereuH,  /i.  HaMlBia,  Al!  Bn  and 
Wloehehea.  A.    Coau  orKal,  O.    It^U 

"■ — >  It  Dengnciit  aandota;  FnU 

HTj  NortlTFoTelanit.  A.    The  D 


Headj  IrMand^  feia.  M&Dnnanr  PUali 
Cooler  Poiu  j  Bar  of  DiBdalk  i  Qneaon 
FUM,a.  Shoraiof  CarUngfotdtoH^;  O- 
revOon  rron  Dundruat   Bay,  A.     Bar  at 

Lough  SIraniRird,  It.  Kerry  Point ;  Donu. 
hadee,  A.  Copeland  UiDdt :  BtKket  LougE, 
MG.  CoailoCAnDrlm,  A  OLaM'iCwuHwar, 
HT.     Coaal  of  Donegal,  3t&     Slip  Ba^  A. 


St.  Abb'jKcHl.e:.      . 

EaM  Lothian,  A;  Tbe  Ban)  Queenlkrry, 
it.  Principal  porta,  A.  UchihouHii,  isi. 
Shoraao(FBh.A.  ^ciwhineiila  irf  the  wa, 

Po)nl,f».  a.  Andrea'aRay,  A.' BellRoek, 
A.  Buchannea  Polnl.  «»  OeyUt  Pot,  A. 
Bulleia  or  Buchan,  A.  BtDiwhantn  bartHor  i 
Peterhead  a  double  one,  A.     UfbUwiae  at 

Ducfaanneia  Point,  tsa.  Vlnn^id  H<^i  41- 
trrHon  Ibence,  A.     Junction  oT  the  Cahdn. 

or  Cromarty  i'V 

canibyKiKl.K 


_.  Hand  gkoTlaai  AumHt 

.     Holburn  Head  ,  Cape  Wrath,  A. 
CDBU,  to  the  Clyde,  A.     bUndi  of 


rfS!?'! 


.porti  of  Englani 
ich,<».   OrSid, 


IVPBX. 
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8uiiderUMdl,au  Novth  and  South  Shiddi,  iA. 
Hartley,  ib.  Blythe.  ib.  Seaton  DekTal,  ib. 
WhitehaTen,  ib.  Pile>i.DOudre,  tfl  Ulrer- 
•ton,  tb.  CoQway,  50.  Menai  Strait,  ib.  Ho- 
lyhead, A.  Barmouth,  51.  Cardigan  Roadi, 
A.  Milford  Haven,  t'6.  Beedkbaven,  52.  8t 
Ives,a».  PenBance.i'&  Mount's  Bay,  (6.  FaU 
mouth  harbour,  5l  Fowey,  ib.  Plymouth, 
a.  The  Catwater,  i6.  Devonport,  ib.  Hamo- 
aae,  (6.  Dartmouth,  5i.  Torbay;  Torquay, 
ib.  Exmouth,  55.  Portland  Roads;  Wey- 
mouth, ib.  Poole,  ib.  Wareham,  ib.  lite  of 
Wight,  56L  Portsmouth:  Poftaea,  57.  SpiU 
head,/&.  Cowes  Roads,  i».  St  Helen's  Road, 
ib.  Langstone  and  Chichester,  1*6.  Worthing; 
Shoreham ;  Newhaveo,  58.  Hastings ;  Rye 
I  and  Winchelsea,  ib.  Folkestone  ^_porer,  tb. 
The  Downs,  SSi  Ram«gate,  ib.  WhiUtabto, 
60i 
Sea-ports  of  Ireland,  i.  940.  Statistioi  of  har- 
bourage, ib. 
Sea-porU  of  Scotland,  i.  949. 
Seasons,  variation  of,  1 87.  99L  Mean  daily  range 

of  thermometer  dependent  on,  M. 
Secondary  strata,  i.  dSL  78b 
Sccretary-at-war,  U.  4S3L 
Selkirkshire,  I.  888. 

Sentence  of  death,  convicts  who  have  received, 
ii.  476.    Number  executed,  ^A.     In  Ireland, 
47a 
Septennial  Act,  it  84. 
Sergeantsoit-law,  ii.  137. 
Serges,  manufacture  of,  i.  638. 
Serpents,  varieties  of,  L  159. 
Session,  Court  of,  institution  of,  ii.  818.    lu  in- 
creased efflciency,  819L    The  supreme  dvil 
court  in  Scotland,  884.     Constitution  of,  ib. 
Number,  style,  and  salaries  of  the  Judges,  ib. 
885.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates,  ib.  The  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  ih.    Extent  of  iu  jurisdiction, 
ib.    Procedure  in  suits,  296.    Appeal  to  the 
House  of  l4ords,  831.    Jurors,  ib.    Form  a 
Tdnd  Court,  ib. 
Sessions  of  the  peace,  of  finir  kinds,  ii.  1G&    1. 
The  general  sessions,  ib.    8.  General  quarter 
sessions,  ib.  3.  Special  sessions,  167.    4.  Petit 
Sessions,  ib. 
Severn,  river,  L  34.    Its  basin,  96. 
Sexes,  the,  in  England  and  Wales,  total  of,  i.  401. 
Proportion  of,  407.    Ages  of,  414^    In  Scot- 
land, total  of,  488.    In  Ireland,  total  of,  438. 
Proportion  of,  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
640.    In  the  cotton  foctories,  668— 664.    Claa- 
sification  of  operatives,  664.     In  the  linen 
manufacture,  6B0,  Relative  mortality  among, 
A. 
Sextons,  ii.  88& 

Shalloons,  manufacture  of,  i.  f>38. 
Shannon,  river,  i.  390. 

Sheep,  breeds  of,  i.  403.  Long-woolled,  ib. 
Short-woolled,  ib.  Merino,  494.  Characteris- 
tics of  the  principal  breeds,  495.  Number  of. 
In  England  and  Wales,  495.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  49&  Value  of  their  wool,  ib.  Of 
Ireland,  518. 
Sheeting,  imitation  Russia,  manutecture  of,  L 
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Sheffield,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture 
of  Briunnia  metal  articles,  L  607.  Of  the 
hardware  manufacture ;  sketch  of  its  progress, 
701.  Coal  and  iron  in  ito  vicinity,  70SL  Cut- 
lery, ib.  Superioritv  of  its  plated  goods,  ib. 
Its  consumption  of  silver  ror  plating,  70S. 
Files,  ib.  Local  sUtistics,  ib.  Moderate 
capitals  of  the  manufacturers,  704. 
Sheu-fish,  marine,  i.  140.    Pectens ;  the  whelk, 

tb.    Oysters,  ib. 
Sheriff,  the  origin  of  the  term,  it.  130.    Chosen 
annually,  ib     His  duties.  Judicial  and  minis- 
terial, 131. 
Shetland  Islands,  the,  geology  of,  I  866.    Situ- 
ation, extent,  &c.  of,  3i\,  322. 
Ship.building,  chief  ports  for,  ii.  67.    Great  in- 
crease in,  io.    Average  co^t  of,  per  ton,  ib. 
Shipping,  British,  historical  notice,  ii.  64.    Ex- 


ib.    Average  tor  quinquennial 
periods,  559.     Duration  of,  and  mortality. 


traordlnary  increaM  in,  ib.  Staiiitici  of,  6&— 
67.    ClassUlcation  of  vessels,  ib. 

Shipping,  in  the  coal  trade,  i.  574.  In  the  her- 
ring fishery,  608.  In  the  oyster  fishery,  605. 
In  the  cod  fishery,  ib.  In  the  whale  fiMierv. 
609-611. 

Ships,  rating  of,  ii.  450.  In  commluion,  'Ac  at 
different  periods,  451.  Number  of,  in  1835,  ib. 
Cost  of  building  and  repairing ;  statistics,  ib. 
Wear  and  tear  of;  antidote  to  dry  rot,  458. 

Shoddy  mills,  i.  G2a 

Shoe-making,  statistics  of,  L  709. 

Shoes,  value  of  the  manufacture  of,  i.  709L 

Shropshire,  or  Salop,  I  163. 

Kckness,  ratio  of,  to  the  population,  iLB82.  Tht 
term  defined,  545l  Table  of,  in  benefit  soci^ 
ties,  546.  Statistics  of,  among  workmen,  647. 
Of  labouren  in  dock-yards,  Ift.  In  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  550,  551.  In  the 
Ikctories ;  Lancashire,  558.  Glasgow,  558.  In 
the  army,  ib.  Among  troops  In  the  West  In. 
dies,  554u  A  table  of  the  attacks  of  sickness, 
555.    In  prisons,  556.    Among  the  troops,  ib. 

In  dock-yards,  15.     *•       • 

periods.  559.     Du 
Increasing  with  age,  ib. 

Silk  manulacture,  nistorical  notice  of,  L  681. 
Statistics  of  the  value  of  the  manufkoture,  ib. 
Persons  employed,  ib.  Wages  paid,  ftc  ib. 
Broad  silks,eB8.  Ribbons,684.  Handkerehieft. 
685.  Crapes,686.  Silk  hose  and  gloves.i».  Sew. 
ing  silks,  687.  Mixed  goods,  i'5.  Miscellaneous 
articles,  689.  Statistics  of  imports  and  exports, 
690,691.  Amount  of  duty  received,  6Ba  De. 
clarcd  value  of  the  exports,  691.  Statutory  ra. 

Klations  as  to  children  in  factories,  ib.  Power 
>ms,  699.  Summary  of  persons  amployed 
In,  ib. 

Silk,  raw,  imports  o^  L  690. 

Silks,  sewing,  manufacture  of,  L  687. 

Silver,  value  of,  used  for  placing  articles,  1.  697. 

Simony,  oStece  of,  i.  560. 

Sinking  ftind,  ii.  4S5. 

Slane,  or  Slaney  river,  L  3S5. 

Slave  Emancipation  Act,  L  587. 

SUgo,  county  of,  L  391 

Smallpox,  ii.  561.  580. 

SmuggUng.  difficulty  of  r^rcssing,  il  510. 

Snowdon,  L  11. 

Soap  manufacture,  i.  789.    Duty,  79a 

Socage,  common,  burgage  tenure  retained  1^. 
iL934 

Soil  of  Ireland,  i.  S5P. 

Sokes,  civil  division  of,  i.  149L 

Soldiers*  pensions,  ii.  441    See  Anmv, 

SomerseUhire,  L  817. 

Southampton,  or  Hants,  county  of,  L  813. 

South  Downs,  the,  i.  la 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elcotkm  of. 
ii.  107.    His  duties,  108. 

Spey,  river,  L  845. 

Spinach  seed,  i.  479. 

Spinners,  cotton,  wages  of,  i.  669—666. 

ginning  by  rollers,  Arkwrigbt's  patent  for.  i. 
641    UtUity  of.  greally  extended,  647. 

Spinning  firame,  described,  i.  64Sl 

Spinning  jenny,  invented  by  Hargravcs,  I.  645. 

^trits,  dealers  in,  i.  787.  Quantity  manufac- 
tured, 7S&    Duty,  ib. 

Sporadic  diseases.    See  ZMsnwrs. 

Sprats,  immense  numtier  of,  used  as  manure.  L 
607. 

'  Suffbrdshire.  i.  170. 

Stamp  Duties,  iL  40a  Statistics  of  revenue 
from,  for  1835,  36, 37.  407. 

Standing  anny,  ii.  457. 

St.  Andrew's  Bay,  L  851. 

Stannary  courts,  miners  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of,  i.  BB&.  Appeal  mav  be  made  to  the  privy 
council  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  ib. 

SUr  Chamber.  Court  of,  iL  8a    Abolished,  81. 

St.  David's  Coltege  at  Lampeter,  ii.  SB!). 

Steam-engines,  number  employed  in  the  cotton 
factories,  i.  668.  Manufacture  of,  at  Bir- 
mingham, 6H6. 


steel  pml,iunuhctur«  of,  I.  tM 
Steel,  unwcHigbl,  npcirti  oC,  I.  HI 
Steel,  chieOjr  pRpu(d  it  Sheffldd.  I  Tt 
StcHutJi  of  Urge  kImU*,  Judfinenl  mj 

aTltrln^'t  Collet  Tuim,  IL  39a 

Stocklnn,  woolleD  mi  won 
of,  L  GK     Hi.  Fdklo'e  HUlMia, 
CMtoOiMl. 

Stone,  dUeue  of,  IL  17^    AdquI  n 

StHiflnre.    See^rttmnnw, 
8t«i[,  ii*er.  L  tS. 
8t  Piul'l  KhOdl.  IL  a 


Btnv,  weight  of,  per  ■ 
SulriiinuiUtiaa^  ■Solltl 
Subletting  Act,  cpentl 
°--^,  counn  of,  1,1! 


;Iurear,  L1«9. 


T^utiOD.  Idol,  or  £n|lvid  iihI  Wilea,  II.  450. 
Count*  retcA,  iA.    nort^  t^tm  for  1S33,  4S1. 

or  itriud,  It. 

•Oxf,  collection  of,  U.  fK.    Stulitia  of,  foe 

18J5— 1M7.  407. 
"niCf,  oa  iDOODe,  U.  M4,    Keicirki  on.  VIS. 

Telnd  C^I^  ^  Srotlnnil,  II.  £3t. 
Tempetiture,  the,  DfEnitlind  and  Wslo.  I.  S5. 
91.    EaUmulonof  Ibemein.K,  93.    Vuli- 

uuir  or,  81.   w  scouuki,  ser. 


Thimee,  tlier,  i.  30— K.    la  boundulei,  44. 

Thernul  mien.  I.  81. 

Thcnnomeler,  moan  dill;  rinft  at,  1. 94.    De- 

mnge;  innuilnnBei  mooLlilj  ringe,  ii, 
Tbruhingmulilnee.l.  4S1.   Popular  pn.udlcn 

Threod,  expsiti  of,  1.  678, 
llirattle-Aplnning,    pmoni  rnpfi^vf)    In,    I. 

e«1.    Tlielr  vwa,  14.    Ueimmaenti  oC,  004. 

ClutiSFiclouottheoiwnlfTa.U.   Euntngt, 


Tlllege,  pr1ni:it4l  i 
Timber,  ptodiice  or.  In 


n,  prodirn'of,  In  Bniilanit,  i.  5SS. 
iluiJ.Sn.    In  Inland,^. 

'•Ii  pnduced  In  Cornwall  and  Dei 
aia.   PnidueeortbemlDea,it.  Fnie 


BaikMrapplMIVanBoKa,  O.    Dvclaaa; 


a-."?.!: 


eat^Ua"; 


ni,  nUe or aniinnUtloH and iu- 
l0Di,n3.  CoinniuUIlonar,f7(.  ata- 
'    '— '  "-'■^(Ke,  Uthet-^-     --     - 

Irlib  ebuitA 

o(,Ll«& 


pnipiiatlaii,  173.  CommuIaUon  oT, : 
tlillci  of  IukI  Uthe-fRe,  Utfae^lt,  > 
Telnda,»4.    Of  tke  Iclib  ebuitfa,  W. 


Trad«,Ufto( 
Uajot  Ireland, 


c*  si  peflvna  engafed  In,  tiS, 
ilea,  li.&IB.    CffrDdlaiSn. 


TiEaaon,crliiHo£U.  Ml.  Blli^riidcaar,4tt 
Tttaj  of  Umoldi,  ImpoclBii  epoch  In  (be  bib 
toi;  or  IrelaDrl,  IL  E3S.  Vkitalioo  of  Itiprt- 
maiTutide  nunuitt«iii(  raHgiouitoleniSea, 
A.  ^nlgnlloDar  theprinrlHlattioUca,  e. 
PenccunoD  of  their  eldfjr,  i& 


UUeiwater,  lake  of,  1.  M. 

UUler,  proTlnce  of,  1.  383. 

UDlonaorp>Tl(ta«f<>ri 


i.    I .  For  prorldlna  a 
■[^oliiUng  and  pajini 


»  ot,  la8>iMei,W.    1 


M,  aacMj  of,  U 

if  BiglaBd,  U.  S 
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6G9,aBt.    AnnMlnthcllDnimuiBiMDi*, 


Tb((r  (onnimcnl.  33*.  FrUowt,ib.  CoOaH 
tutsn,  390.  SchDlMH,  U.  Eihlbltloni,  A. 
iDtoliir  uudcru,  M.  De(Ra,33;.  Uoiwr- 
•llr  CotlHK  3£7.  King!  Callev, 358.  UdI. 
T«nlIT  sTIIurhm,  M9. 

ValTmOim,  ScMch,  11.  361.  Buiwlti.  3tt. 
Palnnui-,  36S.  CUua,  ffr.  StitUtla.  364, 
Lcctumblpn,  XS,  ConilltutlDn  of.  It.  Num. 
b«  of  Studcnu,  3i6.  Number  DTgndiuta  Id 
inedictni.  3S7.    Collrn  aiicipllnc,  seg. 

UnWciUlr  cf  Dublin  i  Trinlt;  C^lc(r,lt.3S0— 
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